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VoL. XXXVIII. 1 JULY, 1032. 


Part 1/ 


0^ent and Comment. 

The Dairying Industry—Its Development and Value . 

1 NVITIN(f Ills Kxcclleii<»y the Oovcrnor (8ir Leslii' Wilsou) to formally open the 
annual exhibition of the Queensland Butler ami (!hee8e Faetory Managers’ and 
►Secretaries’ Association, the president (Mr. .1. ,1. S<'ail) said that the association 
of factory managers represented an income derived from butter aud cheese tliat 
amounted api>roximatciy to £6,000,000 a year. Over 60 per eeut. of tliis butter and 
cheese was shipped to a market in London, af»d much of it was not consumed till 
four or five months after it had been made. Queensland therefore was called upon 
to manufacture butter and cheese that had good ket‘ping qualities. For tliat reason 
an exhibition was staged annually that would give the factory managers some idea 
.of bow the product turned out after it had been stored for some time. 

His Excellency said that was the first show lu‘ had oivened that had anything 
, to do with the primary industries of the State, but he mtended to tour Queensland 
■to see these industries for himself. He congratxdated those who had organised a 
: show of such great importance. In primary products the lirst essential was quality— 
After quality usually came quantity. That the butter produced in Queensland wa.s 
of the highest standard was proved at the recent Royal Agricultural Hhow at 
Islittgtoii, where Queensland butter obtained the highest possible award. 

He would like to mention one extraordinary fact—in the year 1900 only 
^OOOyOOO lb. of butter was manufactured in Queensland, whereas to-day 100,000,000 lb. 
was produced, showing the enormous growth and ijrogresa of the industry. This 
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100,000,000 lb. was produced by 24,000 dairy fanncis, supplying 117 of the factories, 
throughout Queensland. These factories were as up to date as could be found any¬ 
where in the world, and some of them produced 100 tons of butter a week. An 
amazing feature was the immense increase in export during the past year. That 
was entirely satisfactory. lie hoped the industry would continue to prosper, and he 
was sure that an exhibition such as they had seen at Hamilton would help towards* 
that end. 

Further Research Work Planned. 

AT the same gathering the Minister for Agriculture (Mr. F. W. Bulcock) said 
** that as head of the Hopartment he realised that there were avenues yet to bo 
exploited. Along certain lines the Department should be entirely at the disposal of 
the' people engaged in the prijnary industries. Attention must be given to tho 
necessity for technical research. It would be his endeavour to make available to 
those who were creating material wealth facilities for research for the benefit of the 
dairyman, the butter factory manager, and the cheese producer, and others engaged 
in the industry. 

He gave those assembled the assurance that as far as the Department could help 
in the solving‘of problems it would do so. Ho hoped to proceed with herd testing, 
with exfierimeuts in the top-dressing of pastures, and with probhuns connected with 
the incidence of disease. It was his intention to set up an organisation that would 
inquire more closely into problems concerning dairymen; he also intended to recon¬ 
struct th(‘ Ycerongpilly Stock Exi)erinjeiit Station as a research laboratory available 
to the dairymen of Queensland. 

Avoidable Losses In Dairying. 

A MONO the several important iyaj)ers read at the June conference of butter and 
cheese manufacturers was one prepared by Mr. W. S. Hartley, manager of tho 
South Burnett Co-operative Dairy Association. His subject was “Avoidable Losses 
in the Dairy Industry, “ in tho course of wdiioh Mr. Hartley said he wished to draw 
attention to facts, some of which might prove unpalatable, but nofliing was to be 
gained and much might be lost by an unfounded optimism, which overlooked their 
exiatenee. 

It was heartening to record that steady progress was maintained by dairymen in 
improving the breed and capacity of Queensland’s dairy cattle, he said. A better 
system of herd-testing would be of service to farmers, and do much to eliminate loasefr 
duo to milking cows, whose exact productive capacity, stated in monetary terms, was- 
not known. 

“If it be true that onlookers see most of the game,^^ he went on, “then I am 
entitled to say that the future prevention of tho huge losses, usually sustained by farm 
and factory when a man-size drought hits Queensland, will be secured by subdivision 
of paddocks, pasture improvement, and above and beyond all huge reserves of pit 
silage and hay. Surplus grass is plentiful at recurrent periods of the year, and pit 
silos are both cheap and effective for its storage in a palatable and succulent form. 
To take another point of view, it should not be an impossible task for Government to* 
devise a ^drought insurance scheme,^ with proper safeguards in the way of fodder 
reseiWH^s on the farms of component members. 

Mr. Hartley covered a wide field, which included losses due to transport, low-test 
cream, and quality, the reduction in the price of boxes, moisture control, oil reclama¬ 
tion, and dual grading. 
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Feeding Value ol Dairy By-products. 

* 

\ T the same assembly Mr. H. J. H. Hines (Agricultural (Chemist at the Queensland 
University), in a paper dealing with the feeding value of dairy by-products,, 
pointt'd out that in some industries the value of by-products was sufficient to turn 
certain loss into handsome profit. The main uses to which dairy by-products were 
{uit were in the rearing of calves, pigs, and imultry, and in the feeding of fowls for 
egg production. The poultry industry in Queensland offered a promising fwdd for the 
extended use of dairy by products. Considerable changes as the result of experiments 
were likely to occur in the methods of feeding jiractised. The commonly used bran,, 
pollard, and grain mixtures ])rovided too little protein in the early stages, of bird 
growth; iiroperly supiileniented by jirotein rich foods, growing mashes could be 
designed to give remarkable growth in a short period, (living dtdails of experiments 
carried out at the Mount Gravatt experiment station, Mr. Hines said that White Leg¬ 
horn chicks raised under a sjiecified ration had an average weight in eight wrecks of 
20A oz., as against 15^ <v/. under another ration. Australorp chicks had a weight of 
oz., produced at a cost of 4d., under an aiiproved ration. The young chick 
required a ration containing in the nejghbourhootl of 20 per cemt. of crude protein. 
A substantial jmrtion of the protein rich snjipleinents should consist of dairy hy-]jro- 
ducts, such as skim milk, dried skim milk, or buttermilk. Eggs in their composition 
compared closely with milk, and milk by products might therefore safely be held to 
he valuable aids to egg i.roduetion. In the tieklish business of the early weaning of 
calves to save milk, extensive use was now being made botii in Great Britain and New 
Zealafid of whey ]iaste—whey evaporated to a .semi solid consistency. i)r, Harding, 
in the journal of the Ministiy of Agriculture in England, w'as eiithnsiastie in hid 
praise of this product. Pigs had long been a standby in the disposal of surplus 
products; the Brisbane abattoir held jjromise of improvemcTit in storage and trans¬ 
port, and continued attention to the ]>robh‘m of feeding might serve to roiribat low 
prices by lowering production costs. A growdiig doniand might rtvasonahly be* 
expected for dairy by-products; a factor miJitating against their more extensive use 
■w-^as their high cost, whicdi possibly might he reduced as demand grew and processes, 
improved technically. 

Advice to Tobacco Growers. 

E ntire eradication of tobacco })lants on completion of harv(‘sting of the leaf and 
seed is advised by the Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. Eraftk W. 
Bulcock). In the course of a recent statement on the subject he said that the 
harvesting of the 19111-.^2 tobacco crop had now been practically comjdctcd, and it 
was essential that the idants from which leaf had been gathered should ho. uprooted' 
at once and wherever* practicable destroyed by burning. In the course of the past 
season the entomological and plant pathological staff of the Department had devoted 
considerable attention to tobacco pests and diseases, and it w^as obvious from tlur 
information obtained th;jt the incidence of these troubles would be reduced appre¬ 
ciably if the advice given were accejited by the growers and put into immediate 
practice. 

Mr. Bulcock added that the destruction of the remains of the present crop and 
also of any volunteer plants would reduce to a minimum the inat<‘rial on which the 
various pests and diseases could continue their existence until the beginning of next 
season. This meant that the next season ^s crop would obtain a reasonably clean start,, 
whereas the neglect of the precaution of destroying the residue of the crop would 
greatly increase the risk of infestation at the outset of the next season. 
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The Minister’s Message. 

TO THE FARMERS OF QUEENSLAND. 

The services of the Department of Agriculture and Stock are 
at the disposal of the farmers and stock-owners of Queensland, 
and a completely successful outcome of departmental effort can 
only be possible with the continued co-operation of all concerned. 

I would like you all to recognise that the Department Is your 
Department, and that its policy is shaped in consonance with 
your individual requirements and the needs of organised agriculture 
,based on science. 

It is realised that the efficiency of methods of crop disposal 
must rest largely in the producers’ own hands, and our desire is 
to perfect the comprehensive rural policy Initiated some years ago 
for the benefit of Queensland producers. 

We all recognise the complexity of modern marketing 
machinery and that our selling system must fall unless the many 
problems of distribution are studied and solved. We believe that 
the need of patient attention to the effectiveness^ of every link in 
the chain from the producer to the consumer has, In present world 
circumstances, vastly Increased. We also acknowledge the necessity 
of a radical improvement in the organisation and distribution of 
agricultural produce in the interests of the State, no less than in 
the Interests of the individual farmer. 

It Is my belief that the progress and prosperity of Queensland 
are bound up with the primary industries, so every effort will be 
made to promote their welfare. 

1 am fully aware of the difficulties in the way of the 
fulfilment of the desire to make an effective contribution towards 
the.solution of the very grave problems confronting the farmers 
and stock-raisers of Queensland and. In extending sincere greetings 
to you all, I ask for your earnest and hearty co-operation In the 
performance of the task that lies before me. ’ 
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bureau of Su 9 ar 0xperin)ent Stations. 


HINTS TO CANEQR0WER8. 

The Virector of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Statwnsy Mr, H. T, Easterhy, 
Jias received the following Entomological Notes f&r Ju.y, from then Northern 
Entomologist {Mr.,E, Jarvis)y Meringa :— 

IMPORTANT NOTES ON GRUB FUMIGATION. 

It is encoiu’Mging to record that during the cane beetle seascni just passed 
(December, 1931, to May, 1932) many of our growers have shown practical interest: 
in the work of fumigating grub-infested cane laud; which for the most part has been 
•carried out in accordance with our directions as to the correct procedure for this 
method of grub control, the results obtained having again amply demonstrated the 
value of such treatment. In a few instances, however, farmers have met with dis¬ 
appointment, owing probably to the injecting having been undertaken too early in 
the year, before termination of the period occupied by emergences of these 
cockchafers. 

'When scouting for grubs and chancing to find a number of small ones under 
-each stool examined, a grower would naturally become alarmed, and in his desire 
to destroy the pest without delay, be apt to overlook the fact that grubs of the 
first instur of growth do not materially damage the c.ano until about four weeks 
later, after they have moulted into the; second stage of development. 

During this interval any eggs deposited by secondary emergences of greybaeks 
will have had time to hatch out, and these resultant grubs can be finally destroyed 
when fumigating the cane against these of the secaiid and third instars. 


CUT THE FOLT.OW1NG TABLE FROM YOUR JOURNAL AND KEEP 
FOR FUTURE REFERENCE. 


Early Staoks op Oatsik Bkktlb ; when to Fumigate the Stools, 


' " 

, . 

Days. 

19 Nov. .. 

Assumed date of emergence of beetles. 

20 Nov. .. 

Beetles, after copulation fly to the foe<liug-tree8; remaining 
on same for about two weeks 

14 

3 Dec. 

Egg-laden beetles invade cane land to oviposit under stools. 


16 Dec. .. 

drubs of the first instar or stage of growth are hatched out 
and coinmonco feeding 

12 


Period of first stage grub lasts about 30 days. Width across 
head of grub | in. Length of body (doubled up state) from 
1 to ^ in. 

30 

14 dan. 

Appearance of grubs of second instar, which lasts about 38 
days. Width across head of grub is i in. Length of body 
(doubled up state) ^ in. to 1^ in. About two wrecks later 
these grubs of second stage, when numerous under the 
stools, do damage to the roots. Hcouting of grub-infested 
fields can now bo undertaken and fumigation work may 
bo carried out at any convenient time between the dates of 
28th January to about middle of March 

38 

21 Feb. .. 

Appearance of grubs of the third stage of development. The 
duration of this instar lasts approximately 16 weeks (21st 
Feb. to nth June). Width of head of grub f in. Length 
of body (doubled^up form) to 11 in. 

112 

i 

206 


A period of about seventy days should elapse from laying of the eggs until 
starting fumigation work, but in the event of there being a secondary emergence of 
beetles this period would need to bo extended to about 100 days, in order to catch 
“ftie grubs from both emergences. 


Duration underground of the egg and larval conditions of this beetle (Lepido- 
-derma Jilbohirturn Waterh.) occupies a period of about 206 days. 

The complete life-cycle of a greybaok cockchafer (from egg to adult beetle) 
is . completed m one year. 


Note ,—The figures shown below refer to years in which single emergences take 
^ee. This generally happens when dry weather conditions prevent flighting of the 
oeetles uatil the end of November or middle of December. 
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When to Fumigate GBUB-iNFESTEb Cane Land. 


Beetles Emerge. 

Time to 
Fumigate. 

BoeUe8Emergc.| 

Beetles Emerge. 

Time to 
Fumigate. 

20 Nov. 

29 Jan. 

5 Dec. 

13 Fob. 

19 Deo. 

27 Feb. 

21 Nov. 

30 Jan. 

6 Doc. 

14 Feb. 

20 Dec. 

28 Fob. 

.22 Nov. 

31 Jan. 

7 Dec. 

j 15 Feb. 

21 Doc. 

.1 Mar. 

23 Nov. 

1 Feb. 

8 Dec. 

; 16 Fob. 

22 Dec. 

2 Mar. 

24 Nov. 

2 Feb. 

9 Dec. 

17 Feb. 

23 1)00. 

3 Mar. 

25 Nov. 

3 Feb. 

U) Dec. 

i 18 Fob. 

24 Dec. 

4 Mar. 

26 Nov. 

4 Feb. 

11 Dec. 

i 19 Feb. 

I 25 Dec. 

. 5 Mar. 

27 Nov. 

6 Feb. 

12 Dec. 

j 20 Feb. 

26 Dec. 

1 6 Mar. 

28 Nov. 

6 Feb. 

13 Doc. 

1 21 Feb. 

i 27 Dec. 

j 7 Mar. 

29 Nov. 

7 Feb. 

14 Dec. 

j 22 Fob. 

28 Dec. 

8 Mar. 

30^ Nov. 

8 Feb. 

15 Dec. 

■ 23 Feb. 

29 Doc. 

i 9 Mar. 

1 Dec. 

9 Fob. 

16 Dec. 

I 24 Fob. 

30 Dec. 

10 Mar. 

2 Dec. 

3 Dec. 

4 Dec. 

10 Fob. , 

11 Feb. 1 

12 Fob, 1 

17 Dec. 

18 Dec. 

i 

! 25 Fob. 

26 Feb. 

i 

.31 Dec. 

11 Mar. 


How Cane^rowers Should Act. 

In tlio first X)laeo aJl farmers X)ureliasing soil fumij^aiits slmnld get into touch 
with the FutomoJogiflt at Mcringa. When conimencing fiiniigation work, remember 
that a ’xJiono call will bring an officer to th-c field to be treated, to demonstrate how 
to manipulate the xninip and keep it in good working order, and to supply any 
information needed regarding the amount of tho dose required for the crop ji\ 
<lucstion, and what dcjdhs and distances from stools it should be placed. 

('ane farmers would also find it advaiitageo'iis to record in a note book or diary 
the dates on which jjriniary and secondary emergences of grcylmck beetles w^erc first 
observed to Ite on the wing. The piirchas<* of insecticides is a wise step for any 
farmer to take; but at the same time, by being too hasty to apply same, it is 
possible to suffer the loss of both canc aJid fumigant. 


CANE CROP PROSPECTS. 

The Director of Sugfir Kxporinn'iit Stations, Mr. H. T. Easterby, states that the 
preliminary estimate furnished by the Queensland sugar mills, of the cane to be 
harvested during tho crushing season, shows that 3,667,568 tons are likely to 

be crushed. This woubi give a. yield of 94 net litre sugar in the region of 524,000 
tons, which will be about 57,000 tons less than manufactured last year. The princijml 
falling off is in tho districts from Bimdaberg south. 


TO NEW SUBSCBIBEBS. 

New subscribers to the Journal are asked to write their names 
legibly on their order forms. The best way is to print yonr surname 
and full Christian names in block letters, so that there shall he no 
*po8sihility of mistake. 

When names are not written plainly It inyolTes much tedious 
labour and loss of yalnahle time in dieidJug electoral rolls, 
directories, and other references^ This should he quite unnecessary. 

8ome new subscribers write their surname only, and this lack of 
thought leads often to confusion, especially when there are other 
subscribers of the same surname in the same district. 

Eyerythittg possible is done to ensure delirery of the Journal, and 
now sttbserlbers would help us greatly by obserying the simple rule 
suggested, and thus reduce the risk of error in names and postal 
adtosses to a minimum. 
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THE QUEENSLAND SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

IJy H. T. EASTEBBY, Director of Sugar Experiment Stations* 

PART xxvra. 

Field Machinery—(B) Cane Harvesters. 

M any attempts have been made in Australia to invent and perfect 
a machine that would successfully cut cane. Although I have 
been unable to find any reference to cane harvesters in the early litera¬ 
ture connected with sugar-growing, yet probably attention 'was given to 
this subject even in the early days of cane cultivation. I have been 
connected with the industry for upwards of thirty-four years and during 
the whole of that time I have seen or heard of many machines dev\^ed 
for cane (mtting, from automatic air-driven chisels and gigantic scissors 
operated by hand, to the powerful machine known as the Falkiner Cane 
Harvester, now stated to be working in Cuba, but which was invented 
in Australia. The cost of eaiiecutting is so high, and the manual labour 
involved in hand cutting is so great, that the subject has always had a 
fascination for many persons with a mechanical turn of mind, 

It is only during recent years, however, that there has been any 
promise of success, and we do now appear to be getting closer to the 
desired achievement of cutting cane by maehine^3^ 

The earliest reference I have found to a mechanical cane cutter 
appears in the Report of a Royal Commission on the Sugar Industry 
in 1889. It is there said:— 

‘*T. A. Silverwood presented a model of a practical apparatus 
for cutting standing cane. The modus operandi of the cane cutter 
were fully explained. The members of the Planters’ Association 
(at Bundaberg) wei’c so favourably impressed that they promised 
the inventor monetary assistance to enable him to have a full 
size working machine made.” 

Nothing further appeared in connection with the machine that 
I have been able to trace and, like the majority of its followers, it sank 
into obscurity. 

In 1892 a i)rize of twenty shilling.H was offered by the Agricultural 
and Pastoral Society at Bundaberg for a cane harvester to be locally 
made. A writer then remarked that if the Association had made the 
prize £50 it would not be claimed, but if it were, Bundaberg would 
have nursed into existence the most valuable invention yet discovered 
in connection with the sugar industry. He went on to say:— 

. Several inventive men in this district are cudgelling 
their brains over this difficult piece of machinery. At least six 
different designs are being worked out. At the Bundaberg 
foundrj'^ there are several models, and at the same place there 
is one complete machine, the invention of Mr. Rowland, proprietor 
of the ‘‘Star” and Mayor of the town. It seems to me that every 
design seems to fail at the point of cutting. A Brisbane enginear^ 
some yearjs ago made a machine that would very nearly work. 
If a few small alterations had been made, success would probably 
have attended his efforts. He was a designer and not a workshops 
man, and I heard he went home to Scotland to remedy hia 
deficiencies. That a liarvester, able to work on level ground, will^ 
be invented is almost a certainty.” ? 
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You Will Be Very Proud to Own a 

VICTOR 

‘■Expression’’ 

PLAYER PIANO 


A boon com pun ion lor your leisure hours 
that interprets your moods and satisfies your 
whims ami fancies-a wondorlnl entertainer for 
those merry musical evenings and im])ronH>tu 
dances when your friends eall—the Victor 
Expression Player Piano gives you a personal 
interest in the music you enjoy. 

By virtue of its uiarvellous ‘‘natural expres¬ 
sion " device, the V’^ictor enables YOU to play 
any piece of lunsic with just tlio exx:)ression 
you (losirn. 

You wdll be very proud to own this heautiful 
Victor “ Expression Player Piano’—with its 
dignified beauty of case design and perfect tone. 

Yet look at the low price and very ea.sy terms 
we arrange. You need not hesitate any longer. 

Call and j)lay it V’ictor to-day, or write at 
once for free illustrated catalogue. 


Cash Price: 


£212 

F.O.B« Brisbane 


Terms, including interest— 


£20 DEPOSIT-18/6 WEEKLY 



BRISBANE 


TWWOOMBA ROCKHAMPTON MACKAY TOWNSYILLE 
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Irrigation Does ^ay, and 

BUZACOTT 

Irrigation Pays Best 

Any district in whicli spray and furrow irrigating are 
carried out will definitely prove that SPRAYING IS 
SUPERIOR. Crops grow better, and the ground 
remains in good condition. 

IN ADDITION. IRRIGATION IS 




Spray Irrigation represents CROP 
INSURANCE of the best type. 
Water when and where you want 
it, without waste and with the 
least cost. 


You have the choice of two systems. Either the 
NUNAN or the BUZACOTT SPRINKLER will suit 
your water supply and your conditions. 

A specification costs you nothing. Send full 
particulars of your proposition NOW. 



RoolcHaimfp^oti OHeLrlevlllci 
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The next reference to cane cutting by machinery is in 1893, where 
the ‘‘Machay Sugar Joiirnar' states:— 

‘‘Mr. Joseph Fletcher, F.f'.S., forwards^ us plans of his 
proposed cane-cutting machine recently patented in Queensland. 

‘ ‘ The machine is an adaptation of the principles of the ordinary 
leaping machine to the cutting of sugar-cane, with such modilica- 
tions as fitted for that purpose. The motion is derived Jrom a 
driving wdu*el in contact with the ground revolving as drawn 
by a team of horses, oxen, or in the larger machines by a steam 
engine. . . . This cutter is of peculiar coiistniction, being a saw 
made of small iiieces, jointed, or loosely riv('ted together in such 
a way that the cutting edge is always presonte<l to the standing 
eaiie whilst it revolves round spindles at a very rapid rate. 
I'he construction of this saw-cutter permits of ver^^ easy repairs. 

“The simple, machine, consisting of framework, driving 
ivheel, and cutter, could he constructed for a small sum and 
would be sufficient for farmers growing a few aeres of cane; a 
pair of horses would be enough to work it, and the amount of 
cane cut would he large. A larger and more ami>itious machine 
]>rovides that when the eane is ent by a similar means it should 
fall on an arrangement of light wire ropes having at intervals 
teeth or prongs which collect and elevate the canes and the 
guides to anoliier ])latform, at one end of which is a system of 
revolving krjives by which the to^is of the eani's are cut off to 
fall behind the machine, this eane being delivered at the side in 
rows or on to a wagon -which may accompany the maeliijie. This 
arrang(M'rient of knives is capable of adjustment (within moderate 
limits) to the average length of the eane in the field, hut short 
canes must fall out uncut, to he topped by a man following tlie 
machine. 

“With a stationary steam engine, wire-ca])les, &e., a very 
large quantity of eajjc should be harvested in a day, and tlie 
saving of labour should bo considerable. The cost of such a 
machine, if it were successful, would be amply rejiaid by one 
season’s working.” 

^ This machine which promised so much has certain points of 
resemblance to some of the later eane cutters recently tried out, hut it 
too was no more hc^ard of. 

The subject again cj’ops up in the “Mackay Sugar eJouriial” later 
in the same year, when it is said:— 

“We are in receipt of a letter from a gentleman in Sydney 
who is anxious to dispose of his interests in a maehine to cut cane. 
It is worked by two horses and one man and moves at the rate 
of 2J miles per hour, will cut 20 acres of cane a day at a cost of 
less than one penny per ton.” 

Where was this machine in some eane cutters’ strike? The sugar- 
growers could all have been “sugar barons” if they had a machine to 
cut 20 acres a day at a penny per ton! 

In 1894 we read that the Queensland Registrar of Patents had 
accepted an application for letters patent for a “sugar-cane cutter.” 

In the same year Mr. C. AV. Bock, of Bundaberg, patented a machiue 
to be used in the fields for caneeutting. By a system of cogs, movemerjp 
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WA« given to a horfeontal cross-saw. Another action shot the untopped 
c^es over the roof of the machine, leaving same lying in rows upon 
the ground behind. Persons interested in the sugar industry expressed 
the general opinion that for practical purposes the invention was 
superior to any yet tested. This cutter was improved during the 
following year. 

An improvt'd machine for cancentting was patented and tried in 
the Bundaberg district by Mr. Corten also in 1894. A report stated 
that it seemed to come nearer to what is required, but funds were 
wanted to build the machine and test its capability. 

Stepping out of Australia, in 1894 we learn that a new cane cutter 
had been invented in Louisiana by a Mr. A. le Blanc, which presented 
some new points that promised success in the direction whereon most 
machines had failed so far. 

‘‘The ]iew maehino was to be propelled by mule power from 
behind and to cut the cane at or slightly below ground level. 
The cane thus cut falls on a carrier and passes over a drum, cut 
end foremost. As the cane drops from the drum a rapidly 
revolving knife cuts off the top of each cane stick just as it 
drops. Thus the short and long canes arc all properly topped, 
as the topping is only done when the cane passes off the carrier 
and the top end falls across the topping knife. It has seemed 
that human discretion was esential to determine when to cut off 
the cane at the top. Now we have a rapidly revolving knife 
that will to}) any cane lhat falls across it, but while short canes 
may fall across the knife when the carrier carries them, 4 feet or 
5 feet long cane cannot fall across tht^ knife until the carrier 
has ean'ied the^m their full length, when they, too, fall across 
the knife and are properly topped.’^ 

The year 1894 seemed a rather fruitful one for different machines. 
In 1895 the only reference I find is the following:— 

“Souk; months ago, it will be remembered, an account 
appeared in the columns of the “Bundaberg MaiL’ of a cane 
cutter designed and patented by Mr. C. Bock, sen., of Burnett 
street. Before any practical use was made of the invention, a 
topper was added, and it was found necessary to make material 
alterations to the original cutter with the view of enabling it to 
work closer to the ground. In fact, the whole construction was 
so altered as to practically constitute an entirely new machine. 
Application was then made, through Mr. H. N. Thorburn, for 
letters inUent, which were received upon Saturday last, when a 
representative of this paper waited upon the inventor and 
obtained the following particulars. 

“The salient features of both cutter and topper are that 
they are automatical in movement and so designed as to be 
capable of being drawn by one or two horses from either end. 
The cutter consists of a large wooden framework fixed between 
two bulky wheels to the connecting shaft to which is attached 
the various portions of the machinery. The framework is 
divided into two parts, one of which is for dealing with the cane, 
and the other contains the cog-wheel gear. The former is flanked 
by high iron sides to prevent the cane, when cut, interfering 
with the gear. Projecting from the frame, fore and aft, are sets 
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of two gatherers so placed as to be capable of picking up any 
fallen sticks; and below there is a lacerated knife, which, working 
sideways, cuts the stbols close to the ground. The forward 
motion of the machine makes the cane fall back upon a platform 
on which are two revolving drums. These shoot the cane along 
until it is in position against the swing board of the topper. 
The cog-wheel or driving gear consists of a shaft on which is a 
cog-wheel driving a smaller one ‘keyed’ to a crank shaft with 
two eccentric rods. These drive a pulley shaft which connects 
by belting with the lacerated knife. The topper, a separate piece 
of machinery, is placed at the end of the cane platform. When 
the cane has been driven by the rotary motion of the dnims on 
to the swing ])oard of the topper, a cam or eccentric driven by 
the tox^per s shaft tilts the swing board ii[). As the swing board 
is tilted a gauge board rises to prevent tlu^ cam' from dropx>ing 
too far. This board can be r(‘giilated from 14 inches to 2 feet, 
so as to cut off the whole or only part of tlie tops. AVhen the 
latter are severed the guillotine rises and the gauge board droi)s 
again, thus allowing the cane to slide frojn the swing ])oard to 
the ground. Tlie cutter and tO}>])er togetluM*. it is calculated, 
will not weigh more than 12 cwt. They arc to be exhibited at 
the foi*llicoming sliow, and, meantime, j\lr. Hock will be glad to 
show them to anyone calling at his residence.^’ 

Nothing furtliei’ appears in the “Mackay Sugar Jouniar’ till July, 
1897, when a leading article deals with the mattt'r asking whether it 
was not possible to find a light i)ortal)le motive power which, operating 
along flexible shafts, would enable several ]nen to eut and top cane 
without the necessity of striking a blow themselves. 

(The writer must have had in mind the mechanical sheep shearing, 
but he doevs not explain how the n\o1ive po\v(‘r and flexible shafting are 
to be moved from place to place in the field.) 

The writem adds the need is urgent, but regrets that tlie bare idea 
of finding any machine which would operate witl) almost human intelli¬ 
gence in the cutting of cane was always the signal foi* derision, laughter, 
aTid scorn. 

in the year 1900 a descrii)tioii is given of a new eane cutting 
machine invented in Louisiana. This ])resented some novel ideas. 

The machine resembled tlie usual tMO-wln'cled vehicle drawn by 
three mules, except that no middle mule was used in the shafts— 

“but the machine is guided by the two mules outside of the shafts. 
This leaves the space usually occupied by the middle mule for 
the standing cane just before being cut. In other words, one 
mule and one cart wheel goes on one side of the cane row, and 
the other mule and cart wheel goes on the ox>posite side of the 
cane row. There are also two other mules that push the cart 
from behind. The axletree is curved up in the middle, to allow 
the canes to pass under just as they are cut and fall forward. 
The cutting of the canes is accomplished by two steel discs jilaced 
imderneath the axletree of the machine. These discs revolve 
horizontally, and are attached to the journals, whicli are adjusted 
at the desired height. The discs below the axletree above and 
the two sides of the frame, form a rectangular opening, or throat, 
through which the canes pass, root ends backwards, as the machine 
advances forward. It is proposed to make future machines wdtli 
each disc 3 feet in diameter. The edges of the discs lap 2 inches. 
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This would leave some 30 inches space between the journals of 
the discs. It is considered that this 30-inch space, or throat, 
will be wide enough to allow a heavy growth of cane to pass 
through just as it is cut and is falling forward to the ground. 
The discs are partly in the ground, at the roots of the cane, and 
I did not observe that any canes w'ere cut in two near the middle 
by fidling forward on to the ground before the discs had passed 
on out of the way. The lower ends of the cane just cut are 
steadied by some soil clinging to the roots, and the tops of such 
canes fall forward against standing canes just to be cut.^' 

These are all the references to cane cutters in the ‘‘Mackay Sugar 
Journar^ from 1892 to 1900. No doubt many other devices were 
patented which never saw the light or got outside the ‘‘plan and speci¬ 
fication” stage. 

In the Annual Eeport of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations 
for 1903, reference is made to a cane cutting macliiiie in the following 
terms:— 

^ The invention of a mechanical means of cutting cane, as a 
siibvstitute for iiand cutting, has engaged the attention of several 
inventors for some time. 

‘'A cane cutting apparatus has been made by Mr. Herbert 
Paul and a public trial was made with the machine on 17th 
October of this year at the Mackay Sugar Experiment Station. 

.This mechanically is a partial substitute for hand labour. 

The question of the relative economy of the device has yet to be 
determined. This will be done during next season by compara¬ 
tive tests of cost of cutting by machine and by hand.” 

From what I remember of this machine it was in the form of a 
sharp automatic chisel strapped to the cutterarm and operated by 
compressed air, making a series of rapid blows when applied to the cane 
and cutting through the stick. From memory I think it did not work 
as quickly as a good canc cutter did in the same block. Anyhow, it was 
never more heard of. 

On a previous page it was mentioned that Mr. Rowland, of the 
“Star” new^spaper in Bundaberg, invented a cane cutter. It is rather 
a curious coincidence that about ten years later Mr. T. D. Chataway, 
proprietor of the “Mackay Mercury'^ and also Mayor of Mackay, 
designed a cane cutter, but 1 do not think it ever got beyond the “plan” 
stage. 

Another remarkable invention was that of a Mr, Alfred Cantle, at 
Yandina, in 1909. This was a inaehine which he asserted would solve 
the problem of tlie chea]) and rapid cutting of the cane crop. It was a 
hand machine operated and propelled by one man, and weighed about 
28 lb. It had at the foot a triangular knife similar in shape to the 
cutting tooth of the ordinary scarifier. This was carried on a light iron 
frame supported at the rear by a pair of light iron wheels, and it slides 
along the ground on the under surface of the knife. It was propelled 
by means of handles like a wheel barrow. "When the knife had been 
brought in contact with a cane stool the operator lifts a cross-handled 
lever which raises a swinging hammer. The latter, on being released, 
strikes violently against the projecting shaft of the cutter and drives it 
through the object to be cut. This movement is intensified by the action 
of a spring in contact with the handle. It was claimed that the blow 
can be so delivered as to cut through many sticks of cane at a stroke. 
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and that one man with the machine could do as much work as three 
without it. Another feature of the machine was that the tapping could 
be veiy simply done by resting the handles on the ground so that the 
knife was elevated to a convenient height for the operator w^ho, seizing 
the cane stalks severs the top by simply striking them against the sharp 
blade of the knife. These ideas also perished. 

During the first few years of the present century we did not hear 
very much about cane harvesters. After the one mentioned in 1903 no 
further reference is made in the Annual Eei)orts of the Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations till 1925. There were, however, some attempts 
made to cut cane by machinery between the years mentioned, and in 
addition a number of inquiries wore made by inventors. It was rather 
a curious thing that nearly every one seeking information as to the 
prospects of success of a cane cutter were imbued with the erroneous idea 
that there was a huge rew’ard offered by the Queensland Government for 
a successful canc cutter, the sums of £i0,000 to £100,000 being generally 
mentioned. 

A machine known as the lIiiiTey Canc Harvester was being experi¬ 
mented willi about 1910. The inventor devoted much time and money 
to the work and it was this machine, aftcrAvards taken over by Mr. 
Falkiner, that beeanie the basis of what is now*^ knowm as the Falkiner 
(Jane Harvester of whicdi reports have recently come from Florida 
and Cuba. 

In August, 1921, a demonstration sponsored by the Australian 
Sugar Producers’ Association took place at Sarina (Plfinc Creek), when 
the son of the inventor avIio had previously died was in charge of the 
machine. He stated that the machine then being tried was built on 
v(!ry different lines to the original machine. Mr. Hurrey said it was 
designed to do all the work with one man, but the mechanism had not. 
operated as it should, the to])piiig gear would have to be altered and 
the gnillotinc strengthened. The machine could now’ cut 3 acres daily, 
but w’ould cut 4 acres when prox)erly geared. The defects would be 
remedied, and by the end of the season ho was sure he would have a 
satisfactory cane cutting machine. 

The Luce Cane Harvester. 

This machine came into a great deal of prominence from 1914 to 
1929, but recently nothing has Wn heard of it. It was pictured very 
freely in the current Sugar Journals of the times and a moving picture 
film of the machine cutting cane w^as sent to the Australian Sugar 
Producers’ Association and exhibited at one of their conferences a few 
yeai’s ago. This machine, I understand, w’as a Louisiana invention, but 
it was also tried in Cuba. The Commonw^ealtli Government was invited 
to send an Australian sugar jdanter to inspect the machine working, 
but this was not done. The Luce Cano Harvester Company sjiid in 
their letter to the Secretary of the Prime Minister, that their idea w’as 
to ultimately arrange for the manufacture of their harvester in 
Australia, but before doing that it w’ould be necess^jry to try out an 
imported machine under Australian conditions and so create the demand 
necessary to justify the erection of a local factory, but the great expense 
that would be incurred rather put that out of the question for the 
time being. 

Good reports of the work done by the harvester in Cuba and 
Louisiana were received from time to time, and it is difficult to under¬ 
stand why no further reference to it have api>eared lately. The plates 
following show the Luce Cane Harvester. 




Plate 2.—Showing the Construction of the Luce Sugar Cane Harvester. 









Plate 3.—^Another Picture Showing the Construction 'of the Luce Sugar Cane Harvester. 
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Haorgt*s Cane Harvester. 

Ill 1923 Mr. W. G. Haorgt informed the Queensland Council of 
Agriculture that he had invented a cane harvester. It had been tried at 
Beenleigh, but there were several improvements needed which had been 
overcome and the patterns were now all ready to make the new machine. 
Extra capital was required to build it, and he desired the aid of cane- 
growers and Government support. His machine would cut the cane 
I to f .inches below the ground, then it threw the cane on to a moveable 
carrier which carried it up a working platform to a workman who 
guided the sticks to the knives to be topped at the required length, and 
then it was carried by a rotary carrier into a stripping-box which strips 
it and leaves it ready for carting 1o the rollers and deposited on a trailer. 
It is designed so that it can be built on a ton chassis with a 30 to 
35 h.p. engine, and such I’ower would be more than enough to take it 
through any fields. 

In 1928 a cane harvestci* called the Fisher was mentioned (the 
result of eight years’ investigation and trials) and made its first demon¬ 
stration in America. The machine operated for forty days in the cane 
fields and was tested severely in every way. As a result certain improve¬ 
ments were to be introduced tending to reduce weight, strengthen the 
structure, and add to its mobility. The completed machine would be 
operated by three men and should handle 300 to 500 tons of cane a day 
at an estimated cost of 2|d. pin* ton of topped, cut, stripped, and loaded 
cane. This, T supj)ose, was also too good to bo true, as nothing further 
has come to light. 

Another American invention was mentioned in the press during 
1930; this was a cane cutter invented by Carl G. Muench, of New 
Orleans. It is thus described:— 

“Eipping its way through tall fields of cane in both 
Louisiana and the new sugar plantations in the Florida Ever¬ 
glades, the sugar-cane harvester cuts the cane and strips it clean 
of leaves at the rate of 20 tons an hour, equalling the work of 
159 skilled field hands. So successful were the operations of two 
of these machines this year that four more are now under con¬ 
struction and will be ready for next year’s harvesting. 

“Because it will work twenty-four hours a day, while the 
field hand cannot work more than ten hours, the new harvesters 
actually more than replace the work of 300 men per day. 

“The Yjerfection of the cane harvester ends half a century 
of failures on the part of sugarmen to build machines that will 
cut the tough cane stalk, strip off the foliage, and leave the Stalk 
ready for the sugar grinding mill.” 

Howeroft’s Cane Harvester. 

This was a Queensland invention built before the war, but as far as 
I can gather it was never operated. In 1923 the inventor called on the 
Director of Sugar Experiment Stations and showed him a photograph 
of the original machine which he stated was not then in existence. He 
had made or thought of many improvements. The inventor wanted 
the Government to make him an advance in order that the new machine 
could be built. The Government declined the risk and nothing further 
was heard of the machine. 

In the next article the more modern types of cane harvesters that 
are now in course of trial will I i dealt with. 

[to be continued.] 
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SOILS AND SUGAR CANE CULTURE.—I. 

FORMATION AND COMPOSITION. 

By Jf. W : KERB.* 

I N its broad ineaiuiig soil is that friablo iippei* layer oi; the earth 
comi)Osed for the most part of mineral matter resulting from the 
breaking up and decay of rocks. It is thus tlie jiroduct of rock weather¬ 
ing, brought about by the action of the destructive forces of nature. 
These forces include the stresses set up in the rock mass due to alternate 
heating and cooling and the action of running water as an abrasive 
agent, assisted by the sand and gravel which it carries along. In 
cooler regions the water which enters the cracks ot the rock may Ix'come 
fro7.en, and the for(‘.e exerted in this way tends further to open up the 
cracks and hasten the break-down of the rock. Under humid tropical 
conditions the rock decay is effected chiefly by the chemical action of 
water, aided by gases such as oxygen and carbonic acid which it carries 
in solution. The products of de(*ay of vegetation are frequently axdd 
substances which also exert a solvent influence. 

As a result of this complex, slow action, the solid rock mass is 
eventually reduced to small ])articles, and the minerals of the rock 
undergo a greater or lesser change in the process. The, quartz particles 
are nu'rely broktui down to smalhu- sand grains, but other minerals may 
completely lose their identity in the process. An outstanding example 
of ro(rk weathering is the decomposition of tlu* hard, dark, compact 
volcanic rock or basalt which occurs at numerous points along the 
coastal area of Queenslajid. it yields a dee]), rich red or chocolate 
loam such as is found at Bundaberg, ('hilders, Innisfail, and Atherton, 
in many cases the rock has beiui changed to soil to a depth of .100 feet 
or more. The w^eatheriiig processes do not ct‘ase when the soil is formed,, 
bnt continue to act indefinitely upon tin? soil itself. As we shall see 
later, this is most imj)ortant, foi* the process provides a supply of 
materials most valuahh; to our crops. 

Ill many localities, we may trace the changes from the mature 
surface soil, through the partially decomposed rock, to tlu' solid, 
unchanged material. Such a soil is known as a residual soil, and is 
directly related to the underlying rock. The red volcanic loams jirovide 
an example of this type. However, the exee.ssive rainfall which drains 
from the land surface during the wet season, carries witli it a greater 
or lesser amount of fine soil material which may find its way into creeks 
and rivers. In times of flood these streams freipiently overflow their 
banks. The rate of flow of the w^ater is thus checked, and the load of 
sediment is deposited as a layer over the flooded land surface. In this 
way soils are built up wdiich have no relationsliip to the underlying rock. 
These are known as transported soils, and arc represented by our river 
alluvials, which constitute some of the most important sugar soils of 
the State. The sources of the sediments are mainly the uplands drained 
by our coastal streams; these are frequently areas of deficient rainfall, 
so that the sediment has not been subjected to excessive leaching; and 
as a consequence it confers upon the alluvial soils a high degree of 
fertility, which is maintained in some measure by the renewed deposits 
during successive flood seasons. The rich alluvial soils of the Burdekin 
delta are an excellent example of transported soils of this character. 

The term ‘‘soiU’ is also employed in a more restricted sense to 
designate that portion of the ground w^ ich is tilled, or which can be 

* In a series of radio lectures from 4QG. 
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readily identified from the underlying stratum or “subsoir’ by a 
definite colour change. The distinct transition from soil to subsoil 
may be traced very clearly in most of our forest soils, but with scrub 
soils there is often no sudden change, but a gradual transition extends 
over a depth of several feet. There is usually a definite relationship 
between the depth of surface soil and the fertility of the land, and it 
is for this reason that the deep scrub soils are preferred to the compara¬ 
tively shallow foi‘cst lands. 

A detailed study of the soil shows that it consists of a mixture of 
mineral partidcs of widely varying size. Let us add a portion of soil to 
water contained in a glass vessel, shake the suspension very thoroughly, 
and then allow it to stand. We would find, in general, that the coarser 
particles settle rapidly, and then follow the finer and finer grains, while 
certain of the extremely finely-divided material remains suspended 
almost indefinitely. The coarser particles are known as sand, while the 
finest material is known as clay. The grains of intermediate size are 
called silt. All soils contain these three grades in varying proportions, 
and the relative amount of each present has a most important bearing 
on the physical properties and the tilling qualities of the particular soil. 
One rich in sniid is known as a sandy soil, while a soil rich in clay 
paidicles is known as a clay. Tntermediate to these extremes we have 
the loams, which do not contain a i)repondorarice of particles of any 
of these three grades. 

The individual soil i)articles do not exist as a casual mixture in 
which every particle remains separate from every other particle. The 
finest soil material or clay exerts a cementing action which binds the 
soil into compound particles or granules, thus developing what is known 
as a ^‘crumby’' or granularstructure. This characteristic is an 
essential feature of a soil in a condition of good tilth; but frequently 
the land loses this characteristic, so that the soil becomes loose and dusty 
when dry, and runs together to form a hard compact mass after wetting. 
This soil cojidition is most unde.siral>le, and methods for correcting the 
difficulty \vill be discussed hi some detail at a later stage. 

So far we have considered the soil as a conglomerate lifeless mass 
of mineral particles. Such a mixture would be quite incapable of crop 
production, and we have now to recognise that the soil contains, in 
addition, a greater or lesser amount of material not of mineral but of 
organic origin. As the plant and animal inhabitants of the soil perish, 
their remains decompose in the soil; and the residues from this decom¬ 
position constitule that important material—the soil humus. The 
process of decomposition or decay which these organic remains undergo, 
is effected by a comidex population of myriads of minute organisms 
known as bacteria and fungi. When we speak of bacteria and fun^, 
the popular mind conjures up visions of (certain of these organisms in 
their relationship to diseases of both animals and plants; but it is well 
to remember that there arc but few of these organisms which are actually 
our enemies; and, from the farmer’s point of view, we must consider 
this great army of little workers as a never-tiring band of willing 
helpers who, given suitable conditions, bring about most important 
changes in the soil for the benefit of both farmer and crop. The plant 
and animal remains which are added to the soil constitute the food of 
these microbes,” as they are popularly called, and the by-products of 
their life processes are, firstly, the plant food materials which we shall 
consider shortly; and secondly, the uiidecoraposed rt^idue which remains 
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to confer its important properties to the soil. This material—the soil 
humus—^is a black, waxy substance, which exists as a fine coating 
surrounding the mineral grains, and assists the clay particles in binding 
the individual grains into that crumby or granular structure so desir¬ 
able in our agricultural lands, it also has an important bearing on the 
water-holding capacity of the land, and contributes in a large measure 
to its fertility. 

♦ The proportion of humus which is foujid in soils varies widely. In 
certain of the black earths of the Canadian prairies, famed for their 
prolific wheat productivity, as high as 20 per (‘cnl. of the weight of the 
soil is humus. Unfortunately, humid troi)ieal conditions of our coast 
are such as favour the rapid decomposition of the valuable soil organic 
matter, and it is seldom that we find more than 5 per cent,. oT humus 
in the best of our soils. The excessivci leaching to which most of the 
sugar lands arc subjected also results in a ra.i)id loss of humus. Under 
intensivci cultivation, the rate of loss due to these causes is intensified, 
and unless strenuous efliorts are made to keep up the sup|>ly, by the 
ploughing under of all available ej*op residues, the soil suff(*rs seriously 
from the point of view both of fertility and the (‘as<? with which it can 
be maintained in a condition of good tilth. 

We must visualise our soil, then, as a body of lifeless, de^eomposed 
rock minerfils, through wd)ich is infused the organit' remains of plant 
and animal origin, carrying with it a hnsv population of microscopic 
life. 

We hav(^ to (joiisider th(‘ im])ortanc(‘ of this complex mass of < 
decay<'d rock and humus in its rclatioiishi]) to ])lant nutrition and crop 
growth. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SOIL IN PLANT NUTRITION. 

Earlier students of agriculture were completely mystified by the 
process of (U'op production. That the soil was essential to ])lant growth 
was (jiiite obvious, but of the nature of the substaiH'.es which it absorbed 
in the process they were completely ignorant. As recently as three 
centuries ago it was thought that a plant was notliing more tlian Avator 
that liad undergone a mysterious change in the soil; othei* woi'kers 
contended that tln‘ jdant roots actually fed on the solid soil ])articles, 
ajid the explanatioti of the value of cultivation was, that it helped to 
reduce tiie soil to th(^ finest condition and thus assisted iii tli<' process of 
digestion by the ])lant. in fact, it is only during the past 100 ytmrs 
that the science of ugrieultural chemistry has given us a, clear under¬ 
standing of the principles of ero]> growth, and the true function of the 
soil in this regard. 

Scientific studies have shown that the plant leaf is a marvellous 
factory in which the raw matei’ials, carbonic acid gas and water, are 
manufactured into sugars, through tin* agency of the green colouring 
matter of the leaf. This substance—^Ivnown as chlorophyll -—the 
power of absorbing the energy of the surUs rays, and ntilisiug this 
energy to effect a combination of the raAv materials. The water utilised 
in this process is absorbed from the soil through the roots of the plant. 
The carbonic acid gas, or carbon dioxidt‘, is absorbed from the atmosphere 
by the inner surfaces of the plant leaves. Microscopic examination of a 
leaf shows that its surface is pitted with numerous small pores, through 
which air may enter and leave, and in this way a continuous supply of 
carbonic acid is maintained to the ''leaf factory/’ 
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From the sugars manufactured in this way, more complex plant 
substances are built up. These include starches, fibre, proteins, and fats, 
which are essential to the economy and life processes of the plant. Our 
cane crop is particularly interesting in that it preserves large quantities 
of sugars in the storage cells of the stick, and these sugars confer upon 
the crop its economic value. 

In addition to these organic compounds of the plant it contains, £^so, 
a certain proportion of mineral matter. This is clearly evident from the 
fact that when we burn the dried plant, a certain amount of ashy 
matei'ial I’emains. Analysis of the ash from a variety of plants shows 
that certain simple substances or (dements as they are called, arc always 
present, and it has been d(‘jnonstrated that these are absolutely es,s(mtial 
to plant growth. These essential elements, six in number, are phos¬ 
phorus, potas>^iuni, calcium, magnesium, iron, and sulphur. They are 
usually call(Hl soil nulrients or\ plant foods, and if any one of tluvse is 
entindy lacking in a soil, ])lant growth is quite impossible; yet in total 
quantit}^ they maj^ eojistitnte no more than 1 per cent, of the entire 
weight of our ])lanl. The mincmal matttu* of the soil is the source from 
which these snbstan(M\s are derived, and th(\y enter the plant through 
the roots, dissolved in the soil water which is absorbed at the same time. 
It is in this respe(d that the weathering action in the soil is so important; 
it maintains the decay processes which piwidt* th(\se nutrients in a form 
available to our cro])H. The nntriemts bound ni.) in the undecomposed 
soil i)articl(^s arc not available for plant feeding, as was once supposed, 
but are utilised only \vb(*n the weathering jn-occjsses release them in a 
soluble or available eorulitiem. 

There is still one essential nutrient, nitrogen, wdiich does not arise 
from niine)*al decjay, but wdiiedi is entirely associated wdth the soil humus. 
It has already been stated that a mass of decomposed mineral matter 
will not sui)port crop growth, for the r(.‘ason that it is not capable of 
supplying the essential ])lant food, nitrogen. Further, soil nitrogen 
becomes available to the plant only as rapidly as the humus de(*ays; that 
is, conditions in the soil must be suitable for the feeding of tlie soil 
micj-obes on the soil organic matter, so that they in turn may release 
the available nitrogen as a waste product of their f(H‘ding. At the 
same time certain juinend niitrhmts which worc^ contained in the original 
plant residues, wh(*n they were r(‘tnrned to the soil, become available 
once more in the i)rocess. 

The nett effect of mineral and organic decay in the soil is, then, to 
provide a supply of plant foods to the crop. It is also reasonable to 
suppose that certain soils may not be capable of supplying these plant 
foods in fj\iantities adequate for the croj) neiuis, and in this event we 
might expect crop growth to be handicapped as a consequence. This 
is, indeed, quite true, and the problem of maintaining the nutrient supply 
introduces the question of fertilisers and their use. 

Fertilizers are used largely in Queensland, particularly by cane- 
growers; but there are still many farmers who have deep-rooted, objec¬ 
tions to them, which they consider as plant stimulants, the use of which 
will eventually ruin the land. Nothing could be further from the truth; 
for these substances are nothing more or less than concentrated supplies 
of essential plant foods. Let us look into this question a little more 
olosely. It has already been stated that before plant growth is possible, 
a supply of the seven named soil nutrients is essential. Most agricul¬ 
tural lands contain at least four of the nutrients named; but it 
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frequently happens that there is a marked deheieney in the supply of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash, and that is the reason why artificial 
fertilizers contain only these three nutri(;nts. 

In preparing commercial fertilizer, it is possible to mix togeth( 3 r a 
variety of proportions of tlie constituents which supply the individual 
plant foods. It will be quite obvious that, it fertilizer is to be used to 
the best advantage, the mixture (miployed should 1x3 so constituted that 
it’ supplies the three i)lant foods in the exact proportions iji which they 
are lacking in tii(3 soil, in oIIku* W(»rds, we may determitie tliat our 
crop requires nitrogen, xdiosidioric acid, and potash, in certain proj)or- 
tions. Sugar-cane, for exajuple, shows soiiiething like the following:— 
One ton of cane contains 2 lb. nitrog(.*n, 1 lb. phosphoric acid, and 4 lb. 
potash. A 30-ton cro]) of cane will then require thirty times these 
amounts or 60 lb. nitrogim, 30 Ih. jdiosphorie acid, and 120 lb. [lotash. 

If we could only detcnmiine the capacity of the soil to yield these 
three nutrients, it would he an t*asy matlm* to calculate, by simple 
arithmetic, the weights of emdi plant food to hi' added to the soil. 
Unfortunately, the imihlcm is not quite so simjile as that; hut the 
( sS(‘utial point is, I hat in s<*cking the most suitahh* tVrfilizei* mixiure. 
w(3 have to kec]) in mind firstly, the iii'eds of the eroj), and secondly, the 
nature of the soil siqiply. IMic latter factor involves a knowledge of 
the soil i1s(*lf, and it is a well-establish(‘d fact that soils vary widely in 
their ability to supi)ly these nutrients. In this coJiiiection take our 
well-known nxJ volcanic loams. These soils are di^rived from a rock 
wliich is notably deficient in potash, and, as we might exfiecl, tin* soil 
very frequently yiehls a (hdicient snpjily of this plant fotxl to the crop. 
The use of fertilizer mixtures rich in iiotash on such soils is therefore 
att(‘iid('d by good success, (in the other hand, the alluvial loams of the 
Johnstone Kiviu* firea. are derived hu'gely from granitii* rocks, wliich arc 
notahly rich in potash, but defieiioit iu i>hosphoric acid. On. these soils 
our experiments show that large increases in crop yiiids follow 1h(‘ use 
of fertilizers rich in i)]iospha1(\s, while little response is shown to a])t>liea- 
tions of iiotash. Each jiarticular soil tyjie, then, exhibits its own 
licculiar characteristics with resix^cl to its fertilizer needs. 

With regard to the nitrogen snjiply, it has already been 
pointed out that this is closi'ly associated with tlie humus content 
of the soil; and the soils of coastal (^Uf'cnsland are notahly 
deficient in th(*ir content of this imjiortant soil substance. We 
might exiiect, therefore, that these soils will frequently be found to give 
good results following the use of fertilizci’s containing this jilant food. 
This is, in(h‘e(l, a well ajijUTciatcd fact: and the use of snlpliatc of 
ammonia ^ (which supjiiics only the plant food, nitrogen) is a well- 
established practice, particularly with ratoon crops. This fact also 
explains irt a large measure why the i)loughing under of a green manure 
crop such as cowpea or Mauritius beau prior to planting the cane, is 
attended by uniformly good results. F(‘as and beans (which belong to 
the family* of legume’s) possess the special characteristic that they act 
as hosts for an interesting group of soil microbes whitdi enter their 
roots, and live in a state of ]jerfect harmony with their host. The 
legume supplies the sugars w^hich constitute the food of these tiny 
organisms, and as they develop and multiply, they give rise to thosf3 
well known nodules which are generally associated with the roots of 
peas and beans. In exchange for their food supply these bacteria 
build up a wealth of nitrogenous food of immense importance to our 
legume. The nitrogen utilized in the process they gather in the gaseous 
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condition from the atmosphere, manufacture it into compounds which 
nourish their host; and when the green crop is finally ploughed under, 
the soil receives a nett gain of valuable nitrogen compounds which, when 
decomposed, provide an abundant supply for the succeeding cane crop. 
As high as 200 lb. per acre of nitrogen may be accumulated in this way ; 
to supply this quantity in the form of artificial manure would necessi¬ 
tate the addition of almost half a ton of sulphate of ammonia per acre. 

The absolute necessity for the application of heavy dressings of 
artificial fertilize]* (iannot be over-emphasised if the fertility of the land 
is to be maintained. The weights of plant foods removed by a ton of 
cane are apparently quite low; yet, when it is considered that over a 
pea'iod of even twenty-five yeai's, 400 tons of cane may be removed from 
an acre of land, we find lliat it would require almost 5 tons of high-grade 
artificial fertilize!* to sui)ply the plant food which is lost from the land 
in this way. (-oupliiig this with tin* fact that the best of the soils of 
our coastal area, even in their virgin state, are not over-well supplied 
with plant food, due to tlie execssivc* leaching to which they are exposed, 
we can readily a[q)reeiate how raj>idly the fertility of the land will run 
down when fertilizers ai*e not ein])loyed. For a farmer to admit that a 
good agricnltural soil becomes 'worn out after only fifty years of culti¬ 
vation, is to make the eajidid confession that be lias failed in his 
capacity as an agriculturist. 

Ito BK (X)N;T1KITED.] 


REPORT OF MAIZE DIPLODIA EXPERIMENTS 

1930-31. 

By R. B. MORWOOT), M.Hc., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 

A SEHlEt^ of oxperijticnts M'as designed to compai'c planting of clean 

seed witli that lightly infected with Diplodia and to test the effect 
of treating the latter seed Avith Tillantin R. Experimental plots Avere 
laid down at Kairi State Farm, on Messrs. Sims and Bailey^s farm at 
Atherton, and at Yo(*rongpilly. We arc indebted to Messrs. Sims and 
Bailey and to ofiicc'rs of the Agricnltural Branch for (‘o-operation in 
carryijig ont tl](* major part of the Avork involved, and to the officers 
of the* Y(‘(‘rongpiriy Sto('k Expcrimeiit Station for the provision of 
facilities there. 

Each unit of the experiment consisted of thirty-two rows 2 chains 
long and 4 feet ai)art, ])lns guard rows. Tlie seed was planted singly 
1 foot ai)art and coiujted to calculate the percentage germination in 
each roAv, Eacli row constituted a plot, there being eight randomised 
replications of the four following treatments:— 

A. S(‘ed with light natural infection of Diplodia. 

B. Seed with light natural infection of Diplodia and treated with 

Tillantin K. 

(/. Seed from cobs carefully selected for freedom from moulds. 

D. Seed from cobs tested on gerininator and found free from 
moulds. 

The results were disappointing as the crops were o failure in all except 
one locality, owing to exceptionally dry conditions. Figures are given 
for the germination in three of the trials and the yields in the one 
which bore a successful crop. 
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The “HUNTEK” 

Riding—Work or Business Trousers 

Sui)r(3me in vtiluo tho Hun<<T Trousers (;annofc bo 
oquallod for wear, for they Jiro jornlo from tbo 
A'ory Iwst Australian-made Twist in all piu'o 
Australian wool. Obtainable in a plea.sing shade 
of Olive. When ordering please send lioight, w’aist 
and inside leg measurement. Tattoms gladly posted 
by request. Order a pair t.<>-day and rtunember 
evciry pair <‘ai'rie8 our unconditional guarantee. 

TO MEASURE 

Keduced from 55s. to 45s. per pair 
Two pairs for 79s. 6d. 

PvEADY MADE 

Keduced from 42s. to 35s. per pair 
Two pairs for 59s. 6d. 


Send your Order to Desk 

PIKE BKOTHEPvS, LTD. 

IN QUEEN STREET, BRISBANE 

and at Longreach, Toowoomba, and Townsville 
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A Permanent Executor 

Who is going to guard the 
interests of your family when 
you are gone ? For their liap- 
piuess and welfare your affairs 
must 1)0 placed in the hands 
of a strong administrator. 

Name this Company, Trustee, 
and Executor in your Will. 

That this is a Corporate 
Company is yom* assurance 
of permanence, integrity, and 
efficient service. 

Write, for Detailed Booklet 

THIS COMPANY OPFERS THESE 
SERVICES— 

TRIJSTEK and EXECaTTOll nndc'rAYiUs. 

TUUSTEPv ujider rnarriajro or other settle- 
irients. ADMlNrSTKATOH in InteMtate 
Estates. ATTORNEY for Absentees. 

TAXATION AGENTS. JU)OK. 

KF.mUOKS for Cbazierti 
and others. 
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GERMTNATON. 


Number of Vlants per Row. 



1. 

. 

JJ. ^ 

III. i 

IV. 

V- ■ 

VI. 

Vll. 

VITI. 

A verage. 

fA 

69 

74 

47 j 

58 

65 

51 

58 

40 

58-5 

‘Unit at Bailey’s Athort^n*^ B 

84 ; 

70 

55 1 

85 

59 

50 1 

54 

38 

6L9 

i C* 

09 ' 

81 

70 ' 

50 

74 

69 ' 

60 

72 

08-1 


90 : 

79 

64 

69 

62 

50 

«i 

64 

• 67-4 

fA 

9J i 

56 

40 

80 

88 

55 

56 

32 

62-2 

IJriil at Sini’s, Athorton B 

90 ; 

65 

69 

86 

83 

55 

41 

55 

68-4 

1 ^ 

82 ! 

89 

97 

80 

70 

85 , 

80 

87 

84-9 


79 i 

95 

83 

80 

83 

86 

85 

89 

85 


i 

* 





* 

* 


f A 

1 109 


77 

113 

116 

81 



99-2 

Firat V'liit. at Youroug--^ B 

1 115 


107 

118 

07 

72 



101-8 

piliv C 

; no 


111 

116 

06 

117 



111-5 

Li> 

i no 


117 

125 

113 

98 



112 6 

Ta 

; Km ' 


84 

115 

115 

105 

106 

73 

101 

(Socuiul Unit tit Yeurong--{ B 

i 100 


73 

107 

80 

86 

107 

45 

85-3 

pilly j U- 

121 


117 

101 

111 

118 

113 

106 

112-4 

Li> 

113 


103 

118 

117 

86 

125 

118 

112-9 


♦ Sui'fac<i irTe^iilaril ios with roBults. 

YIELJX 


I’cmuds per Row, 

I. : 11. ITI. TV. V. Yl. VI r. Vlll. ~ 

f A r»0 40 40 4:i ; 40 34 t44 

Uait at iJailoy's, Ather- ) XT 00 54 48 00 53 45 5(> 35 51*4 

ton ‘ *] C 50 00 65 38 58 54 33 00 53 4 

I^D 01 05 49 45 54 42 50 02 : 52-2 

t Comparing the yields of pairs of A and B hy the Student method gives a 
probability of 700 to 1 that B outyields A. 

Tlio lollowiiig conclusions arc considered warranted:— 

The infected seed was poor in germination in comparison with that 
from selected cobs, ('areful seh^ction of co])s on their appearance gave 
seed of good viability and no further advantage was gained in subjecting 
the cobs to the individual cob germination test for the i)resence of mould 
organisiiLS. The treatment of infected seed with Tillantin R, did not 
significantly increase its germination but did increase the yield. This 
conclusion is based on the only unit which gave sufficiently good yields 
to justify a consideration of the figures. Each of the eight treated 
rows oiityielded its untreated neighbour. This result is not considered 
conclusive owing to the small size of *the plots, but is sufficiently sugges¬ 
tive to warrant particular attention to tins point in the coming season. 
No reason for the increase can be advanced at this stage. 

Careful note was taken of barren stalks and presence of cob rots 
dn each row, but the figures show no consistent differences between the 
various treatments. 
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THE BANANA WEEVIL BORER. 

BRIEF NOTES ON Plaesius javanus Er., THE HiSTERiD 
PREDATOR. 

By J. A. WEDDELL, Entomological Branch. 

A S has already been recorded, Mr. J. L. Froggatt^ visited Java during 
.1928 for the purpose of making a collection of living insects 
pre(fHtory on the banana weevil borer, Vosmopolitcs sord/ida Chev.—an 
experiment in the biological control of that notorious pest. Tn December, 
1928, a total of 3,066 beetles of Plasivs javanus Er. (Plate 4) was 
liberated in a banana i)lantation in the (Aooran district of the near North 
Coast which was suitably infested with the banana weevil borei’, a 
supply of food ffu* the y^redators being thus ensured. A colony of the 
Leptid fly, (yirjfsopiJa ffvruykiosa Wied. (Plate 4), was also introduced 
and liberated, but no further tra<*c of tliis insect has been found. These 
notes deal solely with the beetle y)redator. 

Prior to the liberation it had been necessary for (pi a ran tine reasons 
to retain tlie insects in (‘a])tivity, and both during this period and after¬ 
wards by occasional visits to the area of liberation, the writer was able 
to make a f(*w life history noti's on the insect wbicb y>aii;ly corroborate 
and ]iartly supplenKUit tliosi; yircviously on record.^ 

Egg-laying in Captivity. 

The beetles were stored in Brisbane in hat tins 9 x x 2 inebeSt 
about tliirty beetl(*s being placed in eaeli tin together with about 1 inch 
of fine soil. The soil was sifted occasionally at first and later every 
day. Altogether ten eggs wc^re found loose in the soil by this means, 
but it was more than probable that many eggs wer(‘ found and devoured 
by the eavnivorous beetles between observations. 

Egg-laying in the Plantation. 

Eggs hav(' been found from time to time out in the open ]>laiitation. 
and the fact that this has been possibk* indicates that a considerable 
amount of breeding has taken yilace, for while the egg is relatively 
large, being nearly 5 millimetres long, the (piantity of rubbish and 
trash about a banana plantation makes the task of searching aijparently 
hopeless. All of the eggs that have been found were lying in the half- 
rotting i)scudos1em material of old plants from whieJi the bune.h had 
l)een cut. They w^ere always well into the interior and they lay in the 
intercellular spaces as shown in I*late 5. The eggs are generally found 
singly, except iji the one instance when three eggs were found veiy close 
together as shown. 


Development of the Larva. 

Lar\ne from various sources were kept under observation from time- 
to time, but the number was necjessarily small as every insect was needed 
80 -as to give the held colony the best possible chance, of survival. 
However, two larva? we re sent from Java, a stna.ll number were hatched 
from the egg, and one was collected from Cooran and brought to Brisbane. 
In no case, however, was it possible to carry an individual completely 
through the larval stage under observation. 
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Plate 4. 

Figs. 1*4. Eggs, larva, pupa, and adult of ChrysopUa ferrughwsa Wied. 
Figst 6-8. Eggs, larva, pupa, and adult of Plcesivs javmus Er. 
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Pupal Development. 

The pupa that was under observation was pale cream in colour, 
but gradually the appendages darkened until they \rere distinctly 
brown. At the eud of 48 days the adult beetle broke through the very 
delicate pupal investing membrane. The beetle was creamy with brown 
appendages on its emergence. It remained inactive in the pupal 
chamber for 15 days, during which the colour deepened to black. 

It is rather interesting to note that this insect, reared in Queensland 
partly in the held and x>artly under artificial conditions, compared more 
than favourably iii size with the native Javanese insects. Jepson records 
11 to 13 millimetres as the length, while insects selected from those 
brought by Proggatt ranged from 10-8 to 17*1 mm. The insect reared 
here measured 17*5 mm. 

Life Cycle Period in Queensland. 

It is not possible even yet to give a reasonably exact figure for the 
life cycle pei*iod, hut an a]>])roximation may be obtained. The egg stage 
lasted 8 to 0 days. Larva' lived from 158 to 100 days without pupating. 
On the other hand, the large specimen mentioned above came from an 
egg that was laid in the plantation after the liberation on 11 th December, 
1028. As the larva entered the prepupal stage on 12th May, 1929, 
allowing for the egg period, the active larval stage in that case could 
not have exceeded 143 days. As previously mentioned, the insect was 
in the ])rei)upal stage 33 days and the pupal period was 48 days. The 
temperature records made in the laboratory during the prepupal and 
pupal stages may be summarised as follows :* 

Minimum daily temperatures varied from 58 to 67 deg. Pahr. 
]\laxinium daily temperatures varied from 62 to 72 deg. Fahr. 

The total life cycle from oviposition to emergence* of the adult in 
this case cannot have exceeded 8 plus 143 plus 33 plus 48, equalling 
232 days. At the same time, it is obvious tliat the life cycle could not 
have occupied much less than this period. As the life cycle is so long 
and each individual insect thus must always experience a wide range 
of climatic conditions, it is unlikely that Die time of year in which 
oviposition occurs will have very much effect on the total length of the 
life cycle. 

Longevity of Adults. 

1 hree l)eetles that were x)art of the consignment from Java were 
retained in Brisbane, and these remained alive 13 to 14 months after 
their collection as adults in Java. 


Habits of the Insect, 

Both the adult and the larva have been found in the banana 
plantation, frequenting the half-rotting pseudostem tissue and the 
tunnelled and decaying corms. Both stages are admirably adapted for 
moving about among this material, and it is here that they can do good 
work in controlling the borer. Banana weevil borer larva? are frequently 
.found in the pseudostem, while the adults make use of the half-rott^ 
material as a shelter. Broken and apparently chewed portions of adult 
borers have been found in fairly close association with the Plcesius 
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It is interesting to note that the predatory beetles are capable ot 
strong flight and that they will readily take wing in the bright sunlight. 
This fact is of importance when natural spread of the insect is being 
considered. Unfortunately this ability of the insect tO' move readily 
makes it impossible in any way to gauge the population of the colony, 
and chance will be the only method of proving spread until such time 
as the colony is strongly entrenched. It may be noted that there are 
numbers of contiguous banana plantations in the area without boun¬ 
daries or barriers of any kind, so that the insect is quite able to move 
away from the original area. 

Since the original liberation occasional visits have been made to 
the locality. The insect has not been found in sufficient numbers to 
indicate any immediate possibility of its collection and distribution to 
other centres. There are two possibilities regarding it—one that the 
climatic or other conditions in Southern Queensland do not permit of 
the insect devcloj)ing a large population, or, two, that a gradual increase 
is actually taking place coincident with a spread of the instKJt as yet 
unrecorded. 
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RAT CONTROL. 

Mr. John L. Anderson, of Barline, near Baddow, via Maryborough, writes:— 
I noticed in the “Queensland Agricultural Journal,’' last issue, “Rat Control in 
Bngar-cano Fields,” by Dr. H. W. Kerr. Hero is one method that I contend is better 
than any I have seen pu])lish(‘d. I have tried this out with good results, as it does 
not injure bird life and is one of the best in fowMiousos infested with rats. 
Curlews, magpies, peewits, wild turkeys, and butcher birds are all good grub and other 
insect killers, and they will all eat \lie baits that are published. To destroy tliese 
birds means an. increase in grub and other insects. The one 1 li.-ive tried is harmless 

to all bird life, but death to all animals. Here it is; and I hope that you will give 

it your consideration:— 

Rat Poison for Fowl-Houses and Cane Fields. 

To make biscuits, ingredients are. the. same as in barium biscuits. You add glass 
finely ground in place of barium carbonate, strychnine, or arsenic. It is also mixed 
in equal parts of ])ollard and flour and ground glass, slightly damp and made into 
pills about the size of a marble. It also can be given in dry form of pollard and 

glass. I would say that the i>ills are the* best. 


If yon like this issue of the Journal, kindly bring it under the 
notice of a noighhonr who is not already a subscriber. To the man 
on the land it Is free. All that he is asked to do is*to complete the 
Order Form on another page and send it to the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agricnltnre and Stock, together with a shilling postal 
nofte^ or Its value In postage stamps, to cover postage for twelve 
mottihi. 
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SQUIRTER IN BANANAS. 

CAUSES INVESTIGATED. 

By NOBMAN J. KINO, A(fricultviral Chemical Laboratory. 

T he physiological condition known as ^‘sqiiirter’^ in bananas has 
manifested itself since the earliest years of commercial banana 
I)rodnction in the immediate North Coast. As far back os 1920 growers 
in the Cooroy district Avere troubled with this so-(^alled disease, and in 
later years growers in all parts of the cojnmereial areas from Gympie 
to Nerang who ease fruit for tlie Sonthern market have had reported 
to tiiem the development of this condition in their bananas during 
transport and ripening. Such areas as Dayboro, Samford, and Redland 
Bay, which supply all their fruit iji the buneh form to the Brisbane 
niark(?t, have never been affected ])y this trouble; nor likewise have the 
Curnimbin growers been a[)prised of sucli condition in their fruit, the 
bunches in this latt(T eas(‘ being shipped direct from ]\[iirAvillumbah to 
Sydney. 

Early investigators discussed the possibility of the disease btnng 
due to a pathological organism. J*rofessor Goddard, in a inemoraiidnm 
dated December, J92r), stated as follows:— 

“AVith 'r(‘spe(tt to the actual causal agent being a pathological 
organism, the work Avhieli lias been done so far does not support tliis; 
it may be stated that this idea has not received supjmrt fi'om tin* work 
of Mr. MacKinnon and Professor Goddard. It was tln^ opinion of the 
latter at a very early stag(‘ that iiossibly a species of (Uevosporium was 
responsilile. 9'his opinion, however, was of a ])urely jircJiiniuary nature, 
and was based on the action of sfiecies of Glmosprunum. in respecd of 
ripening fruits, and further, the common occurrence of Glocosporium 
on ripening bananas. The general evidence, however, soon invalidated 
this opinion. It may be staled tliat althongb certain of these fungi are 
commonly found associated with the disease, not one of them is constant. 
The same statement would apx>ly to bacterial forms. 

The major difficulty encountered therefore in squirter control is 
the lact of knowledge as to the primary cause of the disease. If sqnirter 
were known to be the direct r(*snlt of fungoid or liactorial infection, or 
that it were causiMl by the depredations of insects, suitable measures 
could be adopted for its control. As mentioned above, no positive 
results have so far been obtained from jiathological investigations, and 
the eondilion developing in the fruit is assumed to he a physiological 
breakdown depernling directly on factors obtaining on the plantation 
or during transport or ripening. 

The bananas when packed in erases on the plantation for transpoH 
to Southern markets are separated from the hands and packed as 
‘' singles. ’ ’ Although by this method ever^^ banana is handled separately, 
the grower has no means of segregating unhealthy fruit, as they exhibit 
no indication of their potentiality for sqnirter development. If broken 
across in the green state, the cross section of the banana shows no 
abnormality whatever, the fruit in this green stage having all the 
characteristics of a perfectly liealthy specimen. Certain growers, 
particularly in the Cooran-Cooroy section, maintain that they are able 
to detect squirter in the green fruit by its angular, unfilled appearance, 
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and the lack of development in the flower end of the fimit. When broken 
across these bananas show a red or reddish-brown discolouration about 
a quarter of an inch in diameter around the core of the fruit, which is 
usually of a rather gummy consistency. This condition is not squirter, 
but is gumming disease of bananas—a totally difi'ercnt type of disease. 

The first indication the i)rodueer receives is a notification from the 
market agents that a cortaiji x>er(*(*ntage of his consignment was rccjcivea 
in the condition described as squirter. Tliis change takes place during 
transport to Southern States and the ripening processes applied there. 
These bananas reported as being affected by squirter are found to have 
developed a tmematiirely soft condition in the middle!' of the fruit; this 
portion of the banana turns to a soft watery mass, which vS<juirts out of 
the end of the fciit when pressed. In more advanced stages the soften¬ 
ing extends rifUit out towards the skin, the latter exhibiting black 
blot (dies as in tlie case of very over-riiie fruit. 

lnvf‘stigations prior to this date have concentrat(.!d on studying 
conditions olitaining during transport and ripening processes, the theory 
most faN'oured being that this physiological brealcdoum developed during 
the transport by rail through the liiglilands of New Soutli Wales in 
ti’iKdvs wliertdn ade((uate iirotection fnmi sudden changes in temperature 
was not assured, (.■onsiclerable work was ('arried out investigating this 
phase of tiu* probhuii, but in r(‘speet of this work it may be stated bore 
that, although (.‘ousignnK’uts of South Qumislaml ])auaiias dev^doped 
s(juirter (ui this route, it was never laqiorted that North Queensland 
fruit had dom* so. Spt^eial eonsignments of Nortli (Juecnslan<i, iiananas, 
packed similarly to the Southern oii(‘S, wtTo railed in the same trucks 
and nnd(‘r the same! conditions to tin? same market, and yet failed to 
contract any sym[)toms of the trouble. In reeimt years control ]n'e(‘au- 
tions Jiave been 1a,k('n in respe<d. to covering of tlie truck (‘oiisiginmuits 
^^'itl! tarpaulins, and it was reported that the. I'K'n^ntage of scpiirter was 
iKd so liigli as b(d'of(‘. It apjiears tliercdore tliat although the tenq-iera- 
Inre condilions during transport may h(\ and proliably are, a e(»utribu- 
tory factor in the eliemieal and physi(*al (dianges whicli obviously occur, 
yvt the cause of tlie breakdown is more fundamental and ladougs to an 
(‘aidler stage in the development of the fruit. 

If the cause lay entirely in (u) tem]>(‘ratnre eoiulitioiis during 
trans{)ort, (b) packing methods, or (c) ri])eniiig control, then no logical 
reason is possible to explain why tlu^ Nortli Queensland fruit was not 
similarly afiVrrted. The only apparent ditferenec! in the lift* of these 
bananas is that the Northern fruit were grown under more' equable 
climatic conditions. It would have been ex}>(*(ded that if the origin of 
the trouble were closely related to transport, tlu'se latter fruit would 
be more susceptible, having been transjiorted 1,000 miles further than 
the South Queensland fruit. 

These facts, combined with previous field observations on the part 
of Departmental officers, fostered the theory that the iirimary cause was 
related to climatic or other conditions on the plantation. In April, 1926, 
the Secretary of the Institute for Science and Industry, commenting on 
the proposed plan of work for squirter investigation in Queensland, 
wrote as follows:— 

Under possible physiological causes, soil factors are omitted. 
Excess or deficiency of certain elements or compounds or certain physical 
or chemical or biological factors might be operating in the production of 
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the squirter condition. A critical examination of affected plantations 
will very greatly help in drawing up a scheme of experiments/' 

This was the first suggestion that squirter may possibly be correlated 
with soil conditions. 

It was not until this year, however, that Professor Bagster, of the 
Queensland University, who is engaged on squirter investigation work, 
suggested to this Department that the question of soil relationship was 
an avenue of investigation worthy of exploitation. As a result of this, 
the writer, accompanied by Mr. W. J. Ross, Chief Inspector of the 
Banana Board, carried out an exhaustive field examination of the 
plantations from which bananas had developed squirter during transport 
to the South. 

The area traversed was from Gympie to Nerang, m squirter ever 
having been reported north of the Gympie district. Soil samples were 
taken from selei;ted locations on the plantations and detailed observa¬ 
tions made with regard to aspect, slope, drainage, origin of soil 
(geological formation), nature of original vegetation, condition of 
plantation and of stools and bunches; details were usually obtained 
from the occupier as to incidence of frosts, coldest portions of the 
plantations, period elapsing between cutting of bunches and packing, 
and other relative matters. 

It became a matter of difficulty in some areas to locate a idaiitation 
on which squirter had not developed, so that check soil samples could 
be taken. Soil sampling was also complicated by the fact that w'here a 
plantation had been iiffectcd by squirter only a very small percentage of 
the fruit had been reported as so affected. The grower whose method 
of picking is to take the most mature bunches from all over his block 
for any given consignment is usually unable to state from which portion 
of the block the squirter bananas were picked. In a small number of 
cases, however, where the grower wajs able to locate accurately wliere a 
certain affected consignment had originated, the area was always a 
low-lying section of the plantation fringing a gully and either exposed 
to cold draughts or known to be a place where cold air settled. This 
evidence seemed to indicate with some degree of reliance that the squirter 
development w^as in some way related to these cold conditions on the 
plantation, and if the soil were at all a contributory factor in its develop¬ 
ment, then it w^as in those locations that sampling should be carried out. 
The practice adopted, therefore, was to sample from the lower portions 
of the hill slopes on wdiicli the major proportion of the plantations of 
South Queensland are located, particularly along the sides of any gullies 
which ran up the slopes. Accumulations of alluvial wash from the hills 
were avoided, as were also any other interfering factors such as residues 
of the burn-off w hich preceded planting, &c. The soil was sampled with 
a 4-inch post-hole digger to a depth of 12 inches. Altogether 104 soil 
samples were taken, of which number twenty-seven were check samples 
from plantations on wdiich no squirter had ever been reported by the 
market agents. 


Geological Notes. 

As a means of determining soil origin, field notes were taken on 
each plantation regarding the geology of the area under examination. 
.The rocks from which the soils originated, although of great variety in 
type, did not vary widely in geological age. In the Gympie area the 
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majority of the plantations were located on the Gympie schists of Permo* 
Carboniferotis age. The soils of the Goomboorian section of this district 
were developed from phyllites; some of the Glastonbury soils had their 
origin in augite lamprophyres, while those on Wolvi Mountain were 
developed on plagioclase basalts. 

The Cooran and Pomona districts were located on Gj^mpie schists, 
while the Cooroy-Eumundi section was dividend between Devonian schists, 
and basic igneous rocks. 

Nambour and Landsborougli districts stretched in each case from 
the coastal Ipswdch series across the basalts of the Blackall liange to the- 
Devonian shales and schists of Conondale and the Obi Obi Valley. 

The soils of the Woodford-Kilcoy section were developed principally 
on schists, phyllites, and (tonglomerates of Silurian-Devonian ago, with 
the excel)tion of two areas in Woodford, which were of basaltic origin. 

The Beenleigh district soils ivere overlying schists and quartzites 
of tile Silurian-Devonian (Brisbane) series, the soils of the Nerang- 
Callagrabah-Mudgeeraba section being of similar origin. Burleigh Heads, 
soils were basaltic. 

Some 75 per cent, of the plantations had originally supported what 
is locally known as scrub growth, but wdiich is defined botanically as^ 
rain forest of the Papuan-Malayan type. The remainder of the area 
had been, in its virgin condition, either open or sclerophyllous forest. 

Investigations into the chemical composition of the South Queens- 
land banana soils, i)nrticnlarly with respect to available plant nutrients; 
and acidity, resulted in the figures which are tabulated in Table I. in 
this report. GroupcHl broadly, the residts of analysis of those soils on 
which bananas develop squirter compare well with the analysis of those 
from squirter-free areas; the latter are given in the second portion of 
the table. 

As mentioned previously in this report, particular attention was. 
directed in the held to no^ting plantation conditions, among which factors 
soil type r<HH‘ived a great deal of attention. Although tin? district 
travers(^i re])rcsents a strip of country some 150 miles in length following 
the ranges in a direction more or less parallel to the coast, the soil type 
remains reninT-kably uniform. Reference to Table 1. shows that the soil 
description varies between very narrow limits from loam to clay loam. 
Very few soils of texture sufficicnlly liglit to justify the classification of 
sandy loam were encountered. Colour variations were common, but 
these were nearly always intimately related to the geological origin of 
the soils. 

Before discussing in detail the results of the analyses, it may be of 
intereist for comparative purposes to mention the analytical methods, 
adopted for soil work in this laboratory. Many different ways have 
been proposed for the determination of that portion of the soiDs mineral 
plant food supply which, by natural agencies, will be made available* 
during the gi'owing season of a crop. Of these, however, none have 
withstood the years of criticism and repetition on different soil types, 
with the success of the 1 per cent, citric acid method proposed in 1894 
by Dyer. As with all similar empirical procedures, the minimum limits 
below which fertilization with either phosphoric acid or potash may be 
expected to give results will vary, depending upon soil formation and 
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soil type. Dyer’s original minimum limits as given for English soils 
were 0*01 per cent, for either phosphoric acid or potash, but it may be 
possible that these figures need some slight variation when applied to 
soils of a sub-tropical country. It should be understood that any method 
for the determination of available plant food is of necessity empirical, 
and unless other data are at hand can never be expected to give more 
than an indication as to xn'obable limiting factors. 

The nitrates in the soils were determined by a modification of the 
pheiioldisulplioni(5 acid method, which was first suggested by Graiidval 
^ind Lajoux.^ 

Chlorides and other interfering ions are eliniinated in this method. 
The availability of soil nitrogen is measured by th(‘ rate at which a soil, 
]>y im^ans of its own bacteria, can produce nitrates from its insoluble 
organic nitrogen.- Tlu^ figures are given as parts i>er million of nitrate 
nitrogen in the soil to a depth of 12 inches. Experiments have shown 
that, due chiefly to laclc of air, very little nitrifhtation takes place below 
this depth. 

Lime re(|iiir(‘ineut figur(‘S were obtained by the methods of Jones 
4 Ui(l Hopkins wliere the qualitative Truog test. gav(‘ a strong reaction. 
These methods also are eini)irical, one giving a measure of the amount of 
th(‘ acidity and the otJuir of the intensity of acidity present. The value 
of the resulting lime requirement figures depends to a large extent on 
the texture of the soil under exniniiialioii, and where the soil type varies 
■only betwetm narrow limits, as in these soils, the lime requirement figures 
hav(‘ their maximum comparative value. 

Hydrogen ion concentration measurements to determine the f)!! of 
the soils were carried out by whichever method was found applicable to 
the particular soil. Where i)ossihlc the quiiihydrone electrode was 
utilised both in atpieous and normal potassium ehloritle sust)ensions. 
The large })roportion of mangauiferous soils, however, necessitated th^ 
use of the antimony electrode in aiiueous and the hydrogen electrode in 
potassium cJdoridc susi)elisions respectively. 

The delerniillation of chloride was earri<^i out electrolytically by 
the silver chloride electrode. 


Discussion of Analytical Results. 

Ill discussing these tables, the soils of each district will be briefly 
reviewed and then the squirter-afiected areas will be compared critically 
with the areas free from this disease. 

The (tympie district, whicli is the largest banana-producing area 
affected by s(|uirter, is, as mentioned previously, located on soils of 
varying geological origin. In some cases this origin is reflected in the 
plant food (‘oiitent of the overlying soils. As can he seen by referring 
to Table T. the soils of the Gympie district vary from section to section, 
soils in contiguous farms showing fair correlation, but wider variations 
exhibiting themselves when sections .‘ire compared. The Eel Creek and 
Scrubby Creek districts are universally low in available phosphoric acid 
and nitrates, potash is from fair to low, while lime is in most eases fair 
to good. The pll in water suspension varies from 5-38 to 7-84, the 
average figure being well above 6-0 pH. Hopkins lime requirement is 
high only in one case, and this soil has a very low lime content. A check 
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saini)le from Scrubby Creek has fair potash and very low phosphoric 
acid. Available lime is good, but nitrification power only fair. 

Goomboorian soils are below average in all plant foods both in 
squirter affected and free areas. 

AVidgee and Wolvi Mountain soils arc* high in available potash, and 
the Widgee soils are also well supplied with lime. One of the Wolvi 
soils has very good phosphoric acid, but it is so far above the other soils 
of the same district that fertilization is suspected. 

Tlie Glastonbury soils have i>oor }>hosphoric acid, good lime, and 
fair ]:)Otash content, but in no way vary significantly from a non-sqiiii'ter 
sample in the same district except in ])otash content. The high potash 
of the check, however, is a result of the soil being develoi)ed from an 
angite lampro])hyre of high ])otash cont(‘nt, and as the o(‘currence of this 
rock is very local, the freedom of contiguous i)lantatious from sejnirter 
cannot be due to jxdash nutrition. 

Tn the Gonran-(^)oroy district ])hosphoric acid was very low both 
in aff(*cted and ilon-atfected plantations: lime was also Ixdow average, 
and |>otash was from very low to very fair in (*ach case. Tliree soils 
from Kill Kin an* among the non-affeeted samphvs, but as these were all 
possibly fertilized their ratlu'r higher potash figures cannot l)c compared 
with otlnu’s of the same district. 

Soils from the Landsborough division are on the wlioh* higher in 
])]ios])lioric acid than tin* average soils, and this refers both to squirter 
and to check .sam]>1es. Tlic potash varies from ])Oor to good in the 
squirter samples, hut is low in the (diecks. ]fime is fair to good. 

Tin* AVoodl’orchKilcoy liin* soils are all low in available nurrients. 
The s{)ils of this district are lU’arly all ])oor. Tlie vegetation is mainly 
open for(*st, and the (Mitire r(‘gion is too far inland to secure the incidence 
of rainfall wJiich ensures banana ])r(Kliictioii on llic coastal belt. ScV(‘n 
samples from scjuirter-atTected plantations and seven <die(»k sampl(‘s do 
not show any signitieant variation to justify the apjilieation of a. soil 
defiei(‘ncy theory to s(juirter occurrenee. 

In, the lleenleigli district the s(piirter-arfected soils have, on the 
average, appreciably higiier potash ami slightly higher i:)]ios])horic acid 
than the ehetdi samples. Lime in each ca.se is about the sanu*, whereas 
in the soils of the Nerang division the ])liosplioric acid is slightly higher 
in th(? squirt(*r samples and the ])otash appreciably higher in the 
non-affeeted areas. 

This short discussion of the available plant foods, though unsatis¬ 
factory in many ways, shows clearly (*nough that nutritional deficiencies 
are not among the factors to be considered when impiiring into the causes 
of s(juirter development in bananas. iSor do physical properties of the 
soils in the field throw any more light on the matter. 

The total nitrogen content of the soil, though no criterion of the 
availability, remains a fairly constant factor when considering such a 
large number of soils. The figures range usually from 0-2 to 0-3 per 
eent., and the average figures in squirter and check soils are 0*274 and 
0*280 per cent, respectively. 
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Njtrates. 

m 

Examination of the figures indicating the nitrate content of the soils 
shows what is apparently a very wide variation both in initial nitrate 
and in the amount developed after an incubation period of four weeks. 
In the initial determinations the soils from squirter-affected areas exhibit 
a nitrate content varying between 1*3 and 61 *3 parts per million, while 
the check samples range from 1*9 to 20-9 p.p.m. These minimum and 
maximum figures, however, are naturally extreme cases, and the average 
figures for the affected and the non-affected soils agree very closely. 
Deviations from the mean become considerable in a few cases, one 
abnormal soil developing on incubation 278 p.p.m. of nitrates. There 
appears to be no significant difference between the soils when considered 
from this point of view. The average initial figure for the squirter soils 
was 8-3 p.p.m. as against 7*3 for the check samples, while the final figures 
after incubation were 29-5 and 29-3 p.p.m. respectively. 

The nitrogen compounds of the soil are mainly organic, and in such 
form are unavailable to higher plants. The action of micro-organisms 
results in the transformation of this organic nitrogen to an inorganic 
and available form. This ini(‘robiological activity also results in the 
changing of a non-soluble form of nitrogen into a highly soluble one 
(nitrate nitrogen) which, being only weakly absorbed by the soil colloid, 
is rapidly leached from tlie soil. As the activities of the organisms 
responsible for nitrite and nitrate production from soil organic matter 
are closely interrelated with soil acidity-, an effort was made to correlate 
nitrates with the soil reaction. 

Accordingly a dot diagram was constructed in which parts per 
million of NO^ were plotted against hydrogen ion concentration. A 
rough correlation is exhibited, the lowest figure being in an acid soil of 
pH 4-3, and the higliest figures occurring in alkaline soils of pH 7*5 to 
8*7. On the whole there is a general tendency' for the more alkaline 
soils to develop a higher (content of nitrates, but as calcium carbonite is 
present usually in the most a^dd soils'the failure to obtain a more exact 
correlation is explained. 

The geograpliical and topographical location and climatic conditions 
of the banana-growing areas are not conducive to nitrate retenlion. 
Steep slopes, well-drained soils, and high rainfall all contribute towards 
loss of nitrates by leaching from the soil. The incubation test, however, 
shows the presence of the necessary bacteria in the soils, the existence 
of a favourable carbon-nitrogen ratio for nitrate formation, and gives 
some measure of the rate of availability of the total nitrogen in the soil 
under the coridilioiis then pertaining. 

Lime requirement figures for Hopkins' acidity reached high figures 
only in isolated cases. These very acid soils were usually associated 
with steep sloi)es where severe washing had exposed a more acid subsoil. 
Observations on the plantations, however, failed to note any retarding 
effect on plant growth due to acid conditions. No mention can be found 
in literature regarding limiting figures of acidity for banana growth, 
but from consideration of its tropical natural habitat it is to be expected 
that it would be fairly acid-tolerant. Acidity figures in terms of pH 
appear to vary between fairly -wide limits, but the soils above pH 8*0 
and those under pH 5-5 are exceptions. The average figures are from 
pH 6*0 to pH 7*5. 
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To (5^ 


Tobacco Growers! 


DALGETY & CO. LTD. 

advise that they have completed arrangements 

FOR SALES 

BY PUBLIC AUCTION in Brisbane 

of all grades of 

TOBACCO LEAF 

On the advice of experts, they have secured a lease of the 
ground floor adjoining the Commercial Travellers’ Club, 
Elizabeth Street, for the storage and display of owners’ 
consignments when submitting at auction. According to 
advice received by ns, we are of opinion the Federal 
Government's scheme for the disposal of this year’s crop 
will not in any way interfere with the Auction Sales, but 
owners are requested to write for information as to the 
marketing of their leaf, which should be fliie-cured, 
properly graded and of marketable quality. Manufacturers 
have assured us of their support at the Auction Sales, 
and our opening auction has now been definitely fixed 
for 23rd June, when we shall be submitting a represent¬ 
ative catalogue of leaf. Sales will be held at regular 
intervals during the season according to arrivals into 
Store, Advances made, if required, to a reasonable 
extent on approved consignments after inspection in our 
Stores. P'ree storage up to 30 days, thereafter 2d. per bale 
or case per week, and Id. per fadge per week. 

For further information apply- Insurance at current rates 

DALGETY & CO. LTD., 

BRISBANE 

Consign your leaf lo DALGETY*S, Roma Street Station, 
Brisbane, or by coastal sieamer to us in Brisbane 
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The figures for chlorine are very low, rarely being in excess of 
0-02 per cent. These determinations were carried out as a matter of 
interest, it being a generally accepted fact that bananas favour an 
appreciable salt content of the soil. It has been shown^, liowever, as 
early as 1913 in Queensland, that our coastal soils contain sutficient salt 
for the needs of the plaiit, and that no improved crops were received 
after application of larger amounts. 

(Jonsidered collectively, the analytical results of the seventy-seven 
soils from sciuirter-affected plantations and tlie twenty-seven samples 
from non-affeeted areas (*oinpare ex(*.eedingly well in inost respects. 
Wiialever difierences make Iheinselves Tiiaiiifest in the average figures 
are in favour of the squirter areas, and allhoiigh individual analyses, 
when compared, show sometimes sliglit differences in a particular district, 
these variations disappear when the figures are averaged. The only 
eontdusion to be drawn, therefore, from llu^se figurc-s is that the develo^)- 
nieiit of s(iuirt(‘r is not closely related to soil conditions or nutrient 
deficiency. The one factor which lends to qualify this statement is the 
one discussed early iu this r(‘port. If it were }>ossihle to hx'ate a(*curately 
on Ihe plantation the .stools which ho7*e squirtcr bananas it might ])e 
])ossib]c then to detect significant differences between the soil in those 
spots and the soils ol‘ non-afiVeted areas. Hut without this very precise 
in formation, it do(‘s not seem practical 1o carry out an investigation from 
tile soil asi)ect u])on the results of whieh more reliance can l)e placed. 
If s(jinr1er d(‘veloped during transport in Queeiislancl, it would also be 
possibl(‘, ami perhaps {'onfirmatory, to carry out detailed analyse.s of the 
fruit and h'aves of arr(‘cl<*d stools for compai’isou with similar analyses 
on non-affect(‘d ])lants. Jt is an accepted theory with some ])lants at 
least that the pen‘(‘ntage of plant foods present in the plant itself is an 
index of the availability of those plant foods iu the soil in whieh the 
j)lant is growing. Since, liowev<T, s(iuirt(n* does not dewelop freely in 
Que(‘n.sland, it was not. possible for such ijivestigations to b(‘ carried out. 
This aspei't of the nutritional requirtunents of the plant is one Avhieh 
)nay yield r<‘siilts in any furtlier inv(*stigation, and an exhaustive analysis 
of the mineral constituents of 11 h‘ fruit may throw light on tli(‘ subject. 
It is a logical possibility that any physiological breakdown of a 
biochemical nature in the fruit of the hanana plant could he intimately 
bound up witii tin* mineral constituents of tlu‘ fruit. J'otassium is 
j)resumably an integral eonstituejit of ])ro1oplasTii. It is possible that it 
may also Ih* intimately connected with the formation of the^ starches and 
sugars of tlic plant, riiosphorus is in all cases (‘ssential to plant develop¬ 
ment, for it forms a constituent of many ])roteids. Pho.spliatcs are 
usually present in the living (*ell in a dissolved form. ><itrates and 
compounds of magnesium are also essential factors in plant growth, a 
deficiency of either causing c(‘ssation of normal developnumt, or 
deficiency diseases of the jdant. Although this inve.stigation into soil 
nutrients lias given only negative results, the above ])oints are strcisscd 
to show the primary importanee of available plant foods to the growth 
and development of plants. 

Aspect and Drainage. 

Soil texture and topographical location reduce to a minimum any 
possibility of bad drainage in the plantations affected by squirter, nor 
does geographical aspect seem to bear a relation to its occurrence. The 
advent of cold wdnds at a critical period in the development of the fruit 
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suggested itself as a possible cause. The discovery of squirter, however^ 
from plantations well sheltered from westerly winds entirely disposed 
of this possibility, contiguous areas with similar aspect, slope, and 
shelter often producing fruit which on one farm was healthy and on the 
other affected by squirter. 

Nature of Vegetation. 

Asa general rule scrub lands have been selected for banana-growing,, 
but, as previously mentioned, forest areas have ahso been extensively 
exploited. Virgin country is usually selected, and the burn-olf naturally 
supplies an abundance of mineral plant foods, particularly potash, for 
the needs of the plant during the early stages of its growth. This applies 
in a much greater degree to the scrub lands where the stand of timber is. 
so much heavier than in the forest country. The benefit accruing from 
this extra available plant food is only a transitory one. The high rainfall 
of these areas, combined with the steep slopes, militates against the 
conservation of soluble material, and the plant ash constituents are- 
rapidly leached out. It is therefore not surprising that the analyses of 
scrub and forest soils do not show significant differences, the reason for 
the difference in virgin timber being one of (dimatie. conditions only and 
not of soil variability. 

Conclusions from Field Observations. 

The analytical data show definitely that squirter occurs on all types 
of soil from the poorest forest soil, vdiich has grown bananas for twclvc^ 
years without fertilization, to rich new scrub land in its first year of 
bunching. But one factor remains constant on all plantations—where a 
gully or hollow encroaches sufficiently far up the slope of the hill as to 
reach into the banana area, squirter is found to occur on that plantation.. 
It would therefore appear that squirter is caused by the following 
conditions:— 

{a) The fruit is primarily vsub jeeted to a cold spell on the planta¬ 
tion during the maturing period of the bunch, bringing about 
a cessation of certain physiological processes in the ripening 
of the fruit and renderingit subject to complete physiological 
breakdown in tin* event of further conditions such as obtain 
during transport. 

(/>) It is possible that further development of the breakdown 
process in the fruit tissues is then brought about by sudden 
and considerable variations in temperature which are apt to- 
occur during transit to Southern markets at certain times of 
tlie year, or to contamination at this stage by an organism. 
The writer has been informed by Mr. Plack, a growers'' 
representative on the Banana Board, that temperature varia¬ 
tions of as much as 23 deg. were recorded in tJie trucks over- 
a period of two hours. 

(c) The ripening methods used in the Southern capitals may also 
contribute towards the ultimate condition of the fruit, but 
this is unlikely. The changes taking place in the fruit as & 
result of subjection to low temperature conditions may be 
concerned possibly with enzyme activity in the ripening and 
^ maturing of the banana, and would be principally biochemical 

in nature. The ripening jnethods may then tend towards the? 
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accentuation of a condition brought about by cessation of 
enzyme activity, finally resulting in the soft, watery internal 
structure so characteristic of squirter. 

In support of the writer ^s contention that the jiriniary cause is on 
the plantation, the following extract is quoted from a letter signed by 
Mr. Ranger, Manager of the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, 
in 1025:— 

*‘For exami)le, in the latter portion of last July we had very 
severe frosts in Queensland. Fruit that was being railed and in 
transit at that time arrived in good condition, and there were no 
complaints of squirter. Fruit railed the following week suffered 
very severely from this disease. . . .’’ 

It is also significant that the reports of squii*ter in bananas have 
increased considerably in recent years. This fact can veu'y easily he 
correlated with plantation conditions. In the early days of the industry 
on the immediate North (>oast, scrub wjls felled in isolated areas for 
commercial banana prodiietion. The cleared blocks, afterwards piodue- 
ing fruit, w'ere ^vell sheltered by the surrounding serrub from the advent 
of cold winds or frosts. In later years, when banana x>rices were at their 
peak, most of the available land was cleared and planted. This resulted 
in opening up the hillsides and the surrounding country, (deariug it of 
all standing timber, which had previously aided as a natural protection 
to a tropical fj*uit growm out of a latitude to which it was imligenous, 
and generally exposing the jdaiitatiou to climatic conditions which were 
totally unfit for their crops. The result was increasing re])orts qf 
Kquirtor, due to the altered temperatures obtaining on the plantation. 

Control. 

Tn most investigations into diseases, control measures constitute an 
important part of the work. Dut assuming that the conditions 
enumerated above are contributory factors in the development of the 
disease, it becomes clear that ])rt*ventive measur<*s of the usual typ(' 
cannot be used. If squirter devel(>j>s in the low-lying sections of a 
plantation and is causiHl by frosts and the settling of (?old air in those 
places, the onh’ control measure is the elimination of those portions of 
the plantation. "Where destruction of natural shelter has opened the 
way for the ingress of cold draughts, the grower has no alternative but 
to seek more sheltered land. The only control whieli could exercise a 
preventive infiuenee would be a mild winter, and the j)r()of of this theory 
is exemplified in the veiy mild winter experienced in south-eastern 
Queensland in 1931, when squirter reports \vere loss D'equent than they 
had been for many years. 
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(6) Contains 51 per cent, atones. (e) Contains 33 per cent, atones. id) Contains 35*1 per cent stones. (e) Contains 2S-2 ijer cent, stones. 

• Antimony Electrode. t Hydrogen Electrode. 
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MARKETING PASSION FRUIT. 

By JAB, H, GREGORY, Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

T here are many growers at i>resent growing passion fruit who do not think that 
it would pay them to grade and ])ack their fruit for market. Those growers 
often wonder why they do not get the prices qnoteii in the market- reports, and 
blame everybody but themselves for this slate of alfairs. When one sees the many 
classes of passion fruit, such us lirst quality, sniail, crinkly, woody, dummy, and 
diseased fruit that are often all thrown together to make a case, it is easy to 
understand why there is a big difference in iiriccs. Growers have often complained 
that they have not gained materially in enhanced prices after going to the trouble 
of packing, forgetting that it takt‘S time to restore, l)y good grading and packing, 
the confidence that has been destroyed by slipshod methods, it is only by the regular 
and continued application of sound up-to-date methods that a brand becomes known 
and appreciated, with the consequent increase in demand and price. Good grading 
and packing, couph^l with regular supplies to the same distributors irrespective of 
market vagaries, will always secure the best results ior the seasonmarketing. 

Harvesting. 

To harvest jiassion fruit different methods are used, growers in some cases 
picking and in others allowing the fruit to fall, 'flic best nu'tliod is to pick; although 
in the colder parts of the Btate, situated near the markets, it iloes not affect the 
selling value on the local market to allow the fruit to fall. When sending any 
distance, the fruit should always he picked and not allowed to fall. In hot weather 
the fruit should be picked vvhm nearly fully coloured!, and should be placed in a 
Rhclteved j)lace to cool off before being packe«l. in the cinder j)art of the season, 
the colouring of the fruit can be allowed to develop to its maximum before harvesting. 
By picking bed'ore the fruit gets l»eated, or by harvesting in the later part of the 
aftenioon and allowing the fruit to staud and cool overniglit the grower will have 
"his fruit in a.u excellent conditnm f(U‘ packing. 

Close atteutiou to the cooling is widl wortli while, assisting the fruit to carry 
longer distances and to arrive in better condition at the end of its journey. Stalks 
may be left on, but care should be taken to remove the dead i>art of the blossom 
that adheres to the stalk. This, when not rcD)oved, is a st.'rioas source of infection 
for mould devolojurient iluring transit over long <Iistauccs. Shortening the stalks 
by clipping down to about a quarter of an inch in length when somding over long 
di^ances r('dnc(‘s to a great extent the risk of mould infection. Owing to the extra 
tiSe and labour involved, it would }»os8ibly not pay to clip the stalks for local 
tWirket as tiiere possibly would bo no gain hi the })rjee realised. 

S’ Care should l>e taken to avoid as much as ixissible damage to the fruit, which 
jPrsuUs from careless handling, causing rubbing of the skin, thereby greatly disfiguring 
(fue fruit. By paying due attention while packing, carefully tiiqung the fruit on 
to a bench (Plate S) for packing, and not trying to jiack from the picking 
tainers, rubbing can be practically eliminatetl. Tiji only one (‘ase of fruit at a time 
on to the bench as too much fruit on the l>ench leads to rolling the fruit about, 
causing damage to the skin. It is an advantage to cover the j)ackiiig bench with 
bags. A simple bench can be. made by making a frame and using saeks with fine 
netting fixed beneath to strengthen the saek.s. Caro should be taken to tilt the 
back of the bench so that fruit will always roll to the i)acker. 

Grading. 

As the best prices arc obtained for uncrinkled fruit, care should be taken to 
keep it from develo})ing this trouble after packing. Keeping fruit in a cool place, 
and as dark as possible, helps to retard crinkling, for light and heat both have the 
effect of hastening the crinkling with subsoquent loss in value. When marketing, 
it is suggested that grow’crs adopt the terms ^‘special,‘ * standard, ^' and * ^ plain, 
for designating the grades of their fruit. As these terms are understood in the trade 
in the grading of other fruits, the buye^rs would soon l^ecomc acquainted with their 
use for passion fruit. It is suggested that they be as foIlow.s:— 

Special ,—^Large and medium sized fruit, full of pulp and free of dummy or 
blemished or diseased fruit. 

, Sia/ndard, —^I^argo and medium sized slightly skin-blemished fruit, full of pulp 

and free of dummy or diseased fruit. 

Plain .—Small sized fuit, and all sizes of crinkled and blemished fruit, such 
as limb marked or woody specimens free from dummy or diseased fruit. 
*‘Si)ecial^' and ^'standard'' grades should be packed, but owing to the mixed 
sizes of the * * plain ^' grade it would be very hard to make a pack with the possible 
small quantities of various classes of fruit placed in the plaingrade. If all 
growers adopted this system, agents and buyers would soon understand the quality 
of fruit they were han&ing. 

4 
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FruJt Bench to assist in Grading. 

Pirate 8.—^Bioncii fou Holding Fiiuit whilst Packing. 

Tip one case at a time to lesson the clinnce of damage to tiie fmit caused 
through it having to be rolled about to obtain the correct sizes for packing when; 
more than one case is placH'd on the bench at a time. | 
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Grading can be done when picking. By having two picking containers and 
sorting the fruit into two qualities when harvesting, extra handling and rolling about 
on the benches, with its increase in damaged fruit, will be to a great extent a\'oidcd. 
A good system is to place all ‘^speciaP’ fruit into one eontniner, and standard 
and ‘ * plainin the other, these two qualities being separutc'd whilst ])aeking. Care 
should be taken to eliminate all diseased fruit, dummies, or w(»ody passions. 



Plate 10. — ^Nailing -Do Bench. 

This oTUibles tho bott om of tho caso to bulge slightly with tho pressure of tho 
fruit. Tliis keeps the pack tight in transit, preventing tlio fruit from rubbing or 
becoming damaged. 


Sizing. 

Sizing is an rqn’ration that, to save extra handling with the risk of damage, is 
best carried out whilst packing. Three cases of *‘Hj)ecial’^ or “ standardgrades 
can be packed at a time, and a fourth case for holding and specimens of plain” 
grade found can be placed alongside the packer. This method saves handling and 
fac il ita tes opera tions. 

Shed Equipment. 

A packing stand (IMate 0)i a shqung hench approximately o feet by 3 feet 
(Plate 8), and a nailing'dovvn bench (Plate 10) are all tlie neccssjiry equipment in 
the shed. 



Plate 11.—Nailing Down on Battens. 

Where a grower does not have a nailing-down bench, two pieces of 3 x 2 placed 
under the ends whilst nailing make a good substitute. 





The Layer Count is obtained by counting in the The Layer Count is obtained by counting in the 

first layer two alternate lines of fmit from end to first layer two alternate lines of fruit from end to 

end in the case, this layer count being 6x5. tmd in the case, this layer count being 7x6. 
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How TO Kesap akd Use 



3-3 I*ACK. 


The Pack gets its name 
from the way the first six 
fruit are placed in the 
layer. The Comit is made 
of the first tw'o lines of 
fruit across the case. 



The Pack gets its name 
from tho way the first four 
fruit are placed in the 
layer. The Coimt is made 
of the first two lines of 
fruit across the case. 


THE PaCKITSTO TaBTJS. 



TIjo Pack gets its name 
from tlie way the first five 
fmit are placed in tho 
layer, T1 ie Comit i s made 
of the first two lines of 
fruit across tlie case. 



2-1 Pack. 


The Pack gets its 
name from the way the 
first three fruit cure 
placed in the layer. The 
Count is made of the 
first two lines of fruit 
across the ease. 


Plate 12. 
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Cases and Get up’’ of Fruit. 

The best typo of case is one with close fitting boards. No lining paper is needed 
with a box of this description. Where the boards of the cases are apart it is advis- 
visable to use clean plain white or coloured paper, and line the cases. A thin layer 
of woodwool on the top and the bottom of the case is an added help in the good 
carriage of the fruit over long distances. 

Many methods of packing have been tried. Rolling in, facing and square 
packing, but the diagonal paejk is the best, having many advantages owr all the 
other methods. Ease of packing and tlio enhanced ap[)earance given l»y this pack 
are noticeable. Passion fruit packed on the diagonal syst<*m ap 7 )ear the same, 
whether top, bottom, or aides arc opened for the inspection of the buyer, the straight 
lines up and down, diagonally, and across tin* case being very attract i\ e. Tlio straight 
lines in each layer are an indication of correct packing, tho lines of fruit getting 
out of place when the operator is grading badly and packing incorrectly. 

Another advantage is tho numerical systeirj of counts that can be used, the 
totals of the various packs never varying. As no individual fruit rests upon another, 
but must rest in the pocket formed by four fruits of the layer bemialh^ it can readily 
be seen that jmjssure crinkles are eliminated. The height of the fruit in the case 
is also very easy to regulate by opening or closing the ])ockets. Wilh strfiiglit, faced, 
and rolled packs the regulating of the height of the fruit in the cas(! is \erv difticiilt, 
this being the main reason of low and slack ])a<ks with the fruit l-»eing damaged 
through moAurig in the case. In tin* long half-busht;! ease (26 by b ])y 7^ the -—2 
pack does all tho best commercial sizes, eliminating the trouble, cxpcrieiiood in 
straight packs, of trying to fit the fruit tightly across the case. The l>—2 ]>ack is 
only use<i f<'r very small fruit. The dumjfi half-bushel cas<; HS by 8H by 7^) uses 
the\'l—3 pack, the 3—2 pack being used only for the very large fruit of the Mammoth 
type. Fruit should be packed to a height of i inch to 2 bich above the top of the 
half-uushel box. It is not recommended to use bushel cas(>s. (Growers will possibly 
find that during periods of heavy suj*ply it may not be profitable to pack the very 
email fruit. 

The f(il1oAving ready reckoning table gives the types of packs and coujjIs used 
in pa<'king both kinds of cases. 
















liONQ HAiiF BtrsHEi. Case. 3-2 Pactc. 

First Layer. iSecond Layer. Finished Ci^e. 

Top. Side. 
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3—2 Pack. 5x5 Layer. 

6 Layers. Total 300. 
Note the alignment of the 
fruit in the case. 
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Packing the Long Half Bushel Case. 

Jt will be found that Iho 3—2, 2— 2, and 2~1 pucks are used to pack the full 
range of sizes when packing in tlie long bushel case. 

3—2 Pack, 

This pack gets its iianie froui Hie position in wJ»i('l» Hie first five fruit are placed 
in the case, the first layer being slarteil witli tiireo across the end (one in each corner 
and one exactly in the middle, see Plato 12). In Hie spaces between these tliroe fruit 
two more are x>Jaeed, thus forming the 3 — 2 from which the pack gets its name. Tliis 
is repeated until the layer is finished. It will be noted that the fruit is xdaced in 
tho layer with the stalks fa<*iiig away from this woml of the ease-end, until the last 
line is readied, when the stalks are jdaeed auay from the (»ther end of the case by 
reversing the last two or three fruit. The second layer is Hien started by placing two 
jjassion fruit on the two cavities formed by Hie. first three fruit of the first layer, 
the layer being finished by jilacing a passion in each of tiie sjiaces between the 
fruit of the first layer. Care should lie takiai to revifrse tiie end line of fruit as in 
the first layer. The ease is finished by rex»enling these layers. The 3 — 2 pack 
contains six layers. Care should be taken to keex> the lines of three or two straight, 
and at right angles to the sides of the box. Priiit should ]>e brought to one-half to 
three-tpiarters of an inch in height above the tox) of the case, 

Half Long Bushel Case. 2~2 Pack. 

How to st^rt tho Second Layor. 



Tlie second layt?r is st^artod by placing two pussinn Iriiit on tho xtookets 
between tlie first two fruit of the first layor. The hiyer is completed by x^lacing 
tho fruit on tlie balance of tlio xiockets. 

Plate 14. 


2—2 Pack. 

This xiack is started by ]ducing a jiassiori fruit in th<‘ left-hand corner of the 
case ajid another midway bet ween the edge of this jiassion and the right hand side 
of the box. In tho two spaces between these, wc xilaee, two more ])assions. This 
gives the pack its name, 2—2 x>ack (see Plate 12). The same rule is adopted in placing 
the fruit as in the 3—2 x^ack, all stalks facing away from the x^acker, and fitting In 
the x>ockets with the last line revcrseil. The layer is finished by repeating the lines 
of two. The second laj^er is ].)lacod on the x^uc-kets of the first layer. (Plate 14.) 
The case is finished by repoating these layew, the finished case containing five layers. 
Care should be taken to keep tlu^ lines of two at right angles to tho sides of the case. 
Three-quarters of an inch abovt* tho top of the case is the correct height for the 
fruit to be packed. 
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2-1 Pack. 

ITow to start the Second Layer. 



The layer is started witli one fruit placed in the pocket between the first two 
fruit in the first layer. 

PnATE 15. 


Long Bushel Case. 
Finished l^ack. 



2-2 l*ack. 6x5 Layer. 10 Layers, Total 400. 

Packs in this case ai*e the same as in the half-bushel, but have double the 
number of layers. It is not recommended that the bushel should be used, the 
trade desiring the half-busliel for preference, 

Plate 16. 
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ARE YOU FARMING 
—OR MINING 

Souk; farmors think they aro farrnin;:; whon tliey are 
ac?tually mining, .Tn farming yon restore to the soil 
by fertilizing it the plant foods and the fertility 
which growing croi)S remove from it. But wlien yon 
fail to replace these by NOT h'rtilizing, yon an; 
MINING -mining the soil of its plant food; and the 
rc'sult is a j)layed-ont soil, that is incapable of grow¬ 
ing a lirst-class eroj). 



Little Roma Street, Brisbane 
Causeway Junction. Townsviile 
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DAIRYMEN! 

These are the 
Engines for 

Total up what it costs you for power for driving your Milking Machine 
and Separator with Kerosene and Petrol Engines—then let us send you 
particulars of operating costs with 


H^Donald’s S 


■Bnan 


iiii. mmuEs 



Cheaper Power Every Hour** 

Let us show you how to eliminate the waste. The McDonald Imperial 
guarantees you more efficient power at one-third the cost of Kerosene 
Engines and one-fifth the cost of Petrol Engines. 

The 2 H.P. Milks your cows for Hd, per day. Larger sizes show 
remarkable savings. 

NO HEAVY REPAIR RILLS 

because no intricate or troublesome parts. 

The simplest engines to operate— 

The cheapest engines to run— 

The easiest engines to buy. 

ALL SIZES AT REDUCED PRICES AND VERY EASY TERMS. 
From 2 H.P. to 30-35 H.P. All types and sizes. Stationary and Portable. 


milkincTmac™ 


LOWER IN PRICE—FAR MORE EFFICIENT. 

Prove these claims for yourself—write to-day for the full facts. Advance¬ 
ments Include the Imperial Cyclic Reciprocator, of which Releaser-Pulsator 
is an integral part. No Separate Vacuum Pipe—No Vacuum Tank. Easier 
and quicker to clean, and keeps clean. No contamination. Milks gently 
and rapidly. All Sizes. 

A. H. McDonald & Co* 

187 Stanley Street, South Brisbane 

Showrooms and Works: 566-574 Bridge road, Richmond, E.1. 

N.S.W. Address: 6 McEvoy street, Alexandria, Sydney. 

S.A. Address: 134 Waymouth street, Adelaide.- 
W.A. Address: 38-42 Monger street, Perth. 
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2—1 Pack. 

This pack is different from the others iu the fact that the fruit, instead of being 
placed end for end in tlio case, is idaccd across with the stalks turned inwards. The 
first layer is started by jJacing a passion frnit in each c.orner of the case, and one 
in the si)acc between, forminjr the 2—1 j)ack from which the pack gets its name (see 
l.*lat(! 12). This is repeated until the layer is fiiiislxal. The sei‘f)nd layer is started 
by placing one passion on the space between the two lirat fruits of the bottom layer, 
then two, finishing the layi'i- by placing frnit on the ])oekets of the first layer 
(Plato 15). This system of packing is contininal layer by layer nntil the ease is full, 
four layers Ixdng necessary to fill the case, 'i'his pack, owing to- the smaller jxxikcts, 
will not come as liigli above the to]> as the other ]>acks, half an inch being a sufiQcieiit 
height. 

The Dump Half Bushel Case. 

Practically all sizes of passions <'an be pficked in this case by using the —3 
pack, only the* very large fruit requiring the 3—2 }»ack. 

JIai.p^ Bushel Dump Cask. .3—3 Pack. 

Ifow to stnrfc the Second Layers. 



3 .3 Pack. 

The second layer is jmckod by placing three passion fruit on the pockets of 
the first layer, repeating this lino by lino of fruit until tiio layer is complete. 

Pjjvtk 17. 

3—3 Pack. 

This pack is very easy to do, ])roviding care is taken in ]}l.'U‘iiig the first six 
passion fruit in the first layer. These arc placed in a layer of three across the end 
of the case, placing the first fruit in the left-hand corner and si^aciiig the other two 
equal distances apart between the corner fruit and the right-hand side of the box. 
This leaves three oven spaces between the fruit in which we place the next three 
passions, forming the 3—3 from which the pack gets its name. (Plate 12.) Care 
must he taken to ]>lace tlui fruit in straight lines at right angles to the side of the 
box. The layer is then completed by placing lines of three in the spuces left 
between each line of fruit until the end of the case is reached. The fruit is placed 
facing the same as tlie 3—2 and 2—2 packs in the long half bushel, the same care 
being necessary in reversing the last three across tlie case. The second layer is 
placed upon tlie pockets of the first layer (Plate 17). Three-quartt^rs of an inch 
above the top is the correct height for this pack. 
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3—2 Pack. 

This is done in the same manner as tlie 3—2 in tlio long half bushel, with the 
difference that there are only four layers in the dumi) lialf bushel instead of six as 
in the long half bushel. Half to thrcc quartcrs of an inch is the correct height 
above the top for the fruit in the finished case. 

Faults are easily noticeable. If any of the .straiglit lines in any of the packs 
become crooked or the fruit loose in the layer it is a sign that the pack is going 
wrong, usually through bad sizing. A thin layer of woodwool top and bottom is an 
improvoinont to tlio pa«*k, esi)eeially for long distance transit. 

Half Husiiej^ Dump Case, 3-2 I’aok. 

How to start the Becond Lnyer. 



Plate 18. 

Note the aJignnionI of the fruit in the case, also tliat no fruit rests one upon 
the oilier but in the pockets of the layer benealli. 

Tlie following rules are a good guide to .successful marketing;-- 

1. No two pMssion.s should rest directly one ux)on tlie other but should rest in 
the pockets of the first and subsequent layers. 

2. See thnt fruit comes to the cornn*! height in the euse, at least a minimum 
height of i»ijc half to i liree-qnarlers of an inch being necessary. 

3. Bee that all lines a])pear straight, across, from end to end, and diagonally 
in the case. 

1. Keep all crinkled and woody passions out of toj) grades. 

5. Handle carefully and elimiuate skin rubbing’. 

0. Bee that the 2—1 pack has the fruit placed across the case and not end for 
end as in other iiacks. 


Cases. 

Oases should be made with close-fitting timber. Lining paper should be used, 
as passion fruit do not crinkle as quickly if the fruit is k(*pt cool and not exposed 
to light and air. Clean plain white or coloured paper should be used, being prefer¬ 
able to the use of newsprint, -svhich is chcaj> and lo-oks it. If the weather is hot 
whilst packing, damp l)ags placed on the packed cases will assist in keeping the 
fruit cool and will retard cringling. 
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Branding. 

To conform to the Fruit iiiid Vcgctablea Act growers must brand the end of the 
case legibly with the name of the variety of fruit and their name and address in 
a space measuring 5 inches by 2 inches. U'he number of dozens .or total fruit in the 
case should also be stencilled on the end. It is suggested that the number of dozen 
is the best system of stencilling to use. When exx^orting overseas it is necessnry that 
the address of the grower contains the word “Australia.^’ 

Growers using fancy labels Khoiild see that the word *‘ Australia^’ is ijicJiided 
in the address on the label. 


Export Packing. 

There is the prosx>ect of a market to be obtained outside of Australia, l^assion 
fruit does not store in the refrigM^rator as satisfactorily as some other fruits, but 
with care a safe storage period of a nn>nth to five weeks can he assured. Fruit when 
being shij^pod should be i>rc cooled liefore being idaced in the ship’s refrigerator. 
The same i»acks as when unwrapped are used for the fruit for exx>ort, but each 
fruit should be wrajii^cd in siil])hite tissue i)ai)er, as this isolates each unit from 
j)OHsiblc infection from one another if infected with mould. Care should be taken 
to see that all stalks are cut short before x^'^cking as this helx^s to eliminate the 
]>ossible infection from moulds. A thin layer of woodwool to)) and bottom is neces¬ 
sary. Passions jmeked in this way should ('arry satisfactorily to America and 
Eastern markets. Care should be taken to see that only first-quality fruit Is X’^ched 
for export consigniuents. Fruit must not be allowed to fall or become fully rip( 5 , 
but sliould bo harv<!Hted when mature though not fully coloured. Tests conducted 
iij Victoria by the !l)ej»nrtf)ieut of Agriculture have shown that fruit x^h;kcd from 
j)ruTicd vines is suptudor in every way f(»r exx)orting o\’er long distances to fruit 
from imiiruned vines. 


Wrapping. 

The fruit is wrax)pc(l by j'lacing it in the centre of the slieet of wrax)ping paper, 
gathering all the corners together, giving the fruit a twist, and folding the finished 
ends on to the cheek of the fruit. This forms a pad on w’hich the fruit is rested 
when j)iaced in the case, the j)a<i in the second and .sul.»sequent layers iu the case 
resting in the i)Ockets ox the layer beneath. Care is necessary to see that the fruit 
is wrapped with the shiny side ot: the j»ax)cr to the outside. 


Hints for ^Successful Export. 

1. Harvest fruit iu the cool x>ari of the Jay and keep as cool as i)Ossib]e during 
Ixandling. 

2. Pre-cool before loading into .shixCs hold. 

d. Clip stalks to avoid mould {CMifJos[mrimn JierVarain) iurectioii. 

4. Wrap each fruit, and phicc w’oodwool on top and bottom. As wrapx)ing pax>cr 
is used there is no necessity for lining paj'or. 

6. Handle with care and as little as possible to eliminate damage to the skin. 

6. Do not pack fallen or over-matured fruit, 

7. Use the half bushel dump case and see that the boards are close fitting. 

Nailing Down. 

When nailing down battens should be x>la‘Ccd beneath each end of the case to 
permit the bottom to bulge if necessary when aiiplyiug the lid. A nailing-down 
stand can be made of two lengths of 3 by 2 placed edgeways and fastened 15 
inches apart for the dump half bushel case, or 21 inches apart for the long half 
bushel case (see Plate 10). 

This can be made to go on a bench top or can bo made with legs as a separate 
nailing-down bench. 

Acknowledgment. 

I desire to thank Messrs. Anderson and Woolcott and J. Bishop, of Mount 
Tamborine, for allowing me to pack and photograph their fruit for this publication. 
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Long BgshbIi Case. 2-2 Pace:. 

First Layers. 



2—2 Pack. 7x6 Layer. 

SpBCiAii Note. —This layer represents one 
container. 


2-2 Pack. 6x6 Laj or. 
compartment only of the complete 


Top. Side. Finished Cases. Side. Top. 



No iruit rests directly one upon the other. 


Peats 19, 
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Long Bushel Case. 2-2 Pack. 
First Layers. 



2 2 Pack. 6x5 l.aycr. 


2~2 Pack. 5x5 Laver. 


SrK(7AL Note.- 
eontainor. 

Side. Top. 


■Tliis layer represents one compartment only of the complete 
Finished Cases. Top. Side. 



5x5 Layer 
Total 200. 


2-2 Pack. 6x5 Layer. 2-2 Pack. 

6 Layers. Total 220, 6 Layers. 

Noto the aliRnment of the fruit diagonally, across, and up and down the case. 
No fruit rests directly one upon the other. 

Plate 20, 
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Long Bushbl Cijsii. 2-2 Pack. 

First Layers. 



2-2 Pack. 
SpicciAii Notjb. 
coniainor. 

Side. 


5x4 Thayer. 2-2 Pack. 4x4 Layer. 

_^This layer represents one compart ment only of tlie complete 

Top. Finished Cases. Top. Side. 




2-2 Pack. 6x4 Layer. 
6 Layers. Total 180. 


2-2 Pack, 4x4 Layer, 
6 Layers. Total 160. 


Note the alignment of the fruit die^onally, across, and up and down tlie case. 
;No fruit rests directly one upon the other. 

Plats 21 
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Half Lono Bushel Case. 2-1 Pack. 
First Layers. 



-1 Pack. G X (5 Layer. 


2 I Pack. 6x6 leaver. 


Notic. —The fruit in this pack is placed, across the case and not ond for end 
as with all the other packs. 


Top. Side. Finished Cases. Top. Side. 



2-1 Pack. 6x6 Layer. 
4 Layers. Total 144. 


Plate 22. 


2-1 Pack. 6x6 Layer. 
4 Layers. Toted 132. 
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Half Bushel Dump Case. 3-3 Pack. 

First Layers. 



3-3 Pack. 9x8 Layer. 



3-3 Pack. 8x8 Layer. 


Top. Side. Fiiiislied Cases. Top. Side. 



3-3 Pack. 9x8 Layer. 
6 Layers. Totai 255. 


3-3 Pack. 8x8 Layer. 
5 Layers. Total 240. 


Note the alignmejit diagonally, across, and up and down the ease. 
Plate 23. 
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Half Bushel Dump Case. 3-3 Pack. 
First Layers. 



Top. SUle. Finished Cases. Top. Sidr. 



3- 3 Pack. 
5 Layers. 


7x7 Layer. 
Total 210. 


3-3 Pack. 8x7 Laj^^or. 

6 Layers. Total 226. 

Note the alignment diagonally, across, and up and down the case 


Plate 24. 
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Half Bushel Dump Oase. 3-3 Pack. 

First Layers. 



3-3 Pack. 7 X G Layer. 
Top. Side. 


Finished (Vises. 


3-3 Pack. 6 X C Layer. 
Side, Top. 




3-3 Pack. 7x6 Layer. 
6 Layers. Total 196. 



3-3 Pack. 6x6 L.ayer. 
5 Layers. Total 180. 


Plate 26. 
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Hjllf Bushsx Dump Case. 3-3 Pack. 

First L»ay©r 0 « Finished Case. 

Top. Side. 



3-3 Pack. 6 x 5 Layer, ii Layers. 
3-3 Pack. 0 X 5 Layer. Total 105. 

I'l.ATK 20. 


Half Blsjiel Dump Ca.se. 
First Layer. 


3-2 Pack. 
Finished Cano. 



3-2 Pack. 7ac7 Layer. 


Plate 27. 


3-2 Pack. 7x7 Layer. 

4 Layers. Total 140. 
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FARMERS’ SHEEP AND WOOL 

B,v .1. CA.REW, Beiiior J nstriictor in Blieep and Wool. 

{Coniinued from ihv March issue.) 

PART IX. 


Thu is the ninth article of a .scries planned for the purpose of 
supplying information sought from, lime to time by readers interested 
in sheep ami wool; and also with the hope of stimulating interest in sheep- 
rms-ing in Queensland on relatively snuilt holdings. 


CLASSING THE CLIP. 

T he liigli st.'iJidard of wo-olclaasirig’ aitained in Queensland lias created confidence 
and a feeling (»f seeiirity among wool buyers. It is necessary that this standard 
should be maintained by small as well as large fiockmasters. The big stations usually 
ha\e /locks sufiiciently numerous to justify tlie employment of a qualified classer. 
Jt is really the get up of llu'se clij>s that has gained for us the high reputation whudi 
the wool business now enjoys. Jt is to the small fioekowmor who dot‘s not usualIv 
employ a classer that I wish to direct my remarks. JO very sheep farmer knows that 
from a sheep there will be sliorn a low grade of wool as well as the good, dean 
fleeee wool. To keep these grades separate is very important, but first consideration 
sJioubl be given to- the matter of general cl(*anliness. Have a good clenn shearing 
board of a size suitable to r(‘quiroments and keep it (dean. Wlien a sheep is shorn 
the fleeee should bo picked up and thrown out, cut sid(‘ down on tlu; wool table for 
skirting. 

Skirting the Fleece. 

Jn the ])est of fieeees there is a falling away of length and quality along the 
outside e<lge <»r skirt of the ilecate, as it einbruces the wool from the legs and the 
I)oints rnmiing out to the bare jjarts, also the fatty ('dg(‘s a,ml stained portions. 
Usually lloeccs will l>e met with iii one of three classf-ss, and all the fleeces from om? 
flock will be practically the same. Firstly, it may he free from seed; secondly, the 
edge only may carry seed; thirdly, the seed may evtend well nj) the sides, leaving 
only the porthm along the; luick free. No. 1 will ii(.*^‘d but a light skirting, tmu'ely 
removing all short, matted, fatty, or heavy conditioned wood as well as llie staim‘d 
portions, which should lie removfHi from all fleeces. No. 2 is a fle(*e(? lightly s<.^d<M.i, 
from whicli the wliolo of the wool carrying seed should be removed, thus giving a 
heavy skirting, especially on the front ])ortiou and flanks. No. :j is a fleece that 
carries simkI up tlie sid(?s, and making it free would jm'aii removing the best of the 
body wool into tlie pieces, leavng very little more than the back wool, which is 
usually not. u}> to the standard of the rest of the fl(‘(!C.e wool. Jt is advisable to 
skirt ligli'tly, just removing the heavy burry or seeded points, fatty edges, and stains. 

By jdaeing a basket at (‘ach end of the skirters^ table the wool from the breeeli 
end may he placed in one, and that from the sides and the neck in the other 
basket. In following this system it will l>c found that all stains, will be placed in 
the basket at tlie ]>reecli end, hence the necessity for picking up and throwing mit 
properly. Aft(‘r tla^ fleece is skirted it should be rolled. Wh(?rc the pressure of 
work is gr(‘at a very slack method is often adopted, but to do it projierly one-third 
of the should be turned in the full length ot the fl(?cce, then the same si(l<' 

folded in again. This will expose the back wool in full length. Then turn in the 
one-third tliat is left at llie other side (»f the fleece; and turn in the neck and roll 
from the br(?eeli. When rolled (Plate 28) the side and shoulder wool, which should 
be the b(?st wool of the fleece, will be exposed, wJiile the back wool will be in the 
centre. 

Anothen* nmlhod and one wliieh 1 favour for treating the fhjece where small 
flocks are shorn is to sort each class of pieces from the fleece before rolling; thus— 
first remove all stained wool, then skirt the fleeee placing each class in separate 
baskets, making the classes according to skirtings as described later. 

The fleece should then be pla(‘ed on the classer table, which- should be sufficiently 
largo to hold thirty to forty fleeces when they may be classed into as many classes 







I.ATK 2S. -Fi.KFA’K SKTllTEn RoLI.ED. 
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as decided by the classer, who should have a thorough knowledge of his work, the 
type of sheep and ninub<‘r in the tloek, and the requirements of the trade. 

When the baskets are full of skirtings they should be emptied on to the piece 
picker’s table, w'liieh should be placed against some convenient wall. The contents 
of each basket should be kept separate, for it saves niucli time in sorting the pieces. 

The Skirtings. 

Skirtings shoiibl contain the following sorts;—Broken ])ieee8, which will be tht* 
brightest, lightest, longest, and most free from vegcdable fault, taking in most of 
the lUMck wool, if it does Jiot contain too much moits or sticks. The size of the flock 
decides to a great extent the number of classes. First j)ieces, closely allied to 
brokens. If the quantity does not warrant making brokeiis they may coim? undtu* 
this heading, when th(' sort will contain all the best and brightest from the skirtings. 
Second j)ieces should contain all the shorter and heavier conditioned after the first 
arc taken out. Stained pieces should contain all heavy fatty ends and stained 
portions froiri the skirtings and bellies after all dags are removed. 

Locks. 

Locks are th(‘ bitt.v jdeces, seeond cuts, and small portions that fall tliroiigh 
between tlie laths of the wool tables. They should have foreign matter removed, 
also dags. 

Tlierc is always a i^iixtnrc rd* ]>ie(*es, trimmings, locks, &c., on the shearing Ixniril, 
which should in' ke})t swej't u]> after the fleeee is picked up. These sw»M*j>ings sJiould 
be run over the piece i>icker’s tabh's where the breeeh- ends are sorted. Tliey will 
then Avork in with either pieces, stains, or locks. 

Bellies. 

The fatty ends and staine<l j»ortioiis should l»e removed and the bellies packed 
separately. If in large lots, they should In' class<Ml into two sorts. In any case they 
should be triinmed uj> to free them from stains. 

Classing the Fleece Wool. 

The requirements (d tlie tr.ade must influenee tlu* decision of the dasser in 
l)ulking Ids sorts. When classing the fleece woid, consideration nujst be givt'n to 
tli(‘ jutmher of sheo]) to be sliorn, and the number of sorts made acrordingly in 
order to get the Ix'st results. A bulk line consists of five hales or o\er, which w’ill 
]>c submitted to aiution. where it is sold under the competition of all buyers. A 
long bulk line of waxd from the one owner usually uus'ts with u better d('mand than 
do short bulk lines of several owners of the same tjiiality; still both ar«' sold cata¬ 
logued ill bulk lines. It is, therefore, easy to realisi'it the advantage of Inning Itmg 
liiK'S, but when it eomes to star lots, that is four bales and under, the <lisadvantag«' 
rd selling urnb'r those eonditions is very niarketl, as tin* price is inlliien(***d tirsl from 
lu'iug a short line, and ,s'*cond that tliere is not the sann* keen competition from tln.^ 
ditT('rent buyers. For the classc r to folhnv on fixed set linos is impossible when 
classing tlie fiee<'(; wool. Fach class to f.K< made should Ix' of a given standard with 
the idea of g(d.ting it into a bulk line, ami this standard once established should lu? 
maintained uiilil the whole of the wool from the flock is allotted to tlie difl'ereiit 
(•lasses. 

As a sufficient quantity becomes available it sliould be [iressed ami its dis¬ 
tinguishing class and number ]uit on, and then passed on to the brander, who marks 
the bales with the owner’s brand, the class of wool it contains, showing a distinguish¬ 
ing mark for breed and proluibly sex. Rams’ woo), w'eauers and lambs should be 
k('j>t H(‘juir,ute and branded ac<'ordingly. Each bale sliouhl ]»e numbered carefully 
and booked up accordiug to sjiecification to forwanl to tlu' broker for mitering up 
in his sale catalogue. 

Tlirei' cliief faidor'; are taken into ac'ount by llu' buyers wdien coming to a 
conclusion on tin* \ aim* per Ih. of greasy w'ool—namely, spinning qualities, length of 
fibrrq and yield. 

Terms Used in Classing. 

When classing a clip of, say, 2,(M»U merino ewes, the following class<‘s sliould 
be made from fleece wool: — 

AAA.- This class sliould contain all Jong, bright, light conditioned wmol of good 
quality, souiid enough t<y stand the strain of the combing machines. Any w'ool too 
bold and strong for this class of a fiOs count should >xi placed in AAA conilring. 
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Australia’s 
Modern System 

for 

Tobacco 

Curing 

Now beitig clom oust rated at Mr. G. Potter's Kilns at 
Texas, and being introduc(‘d in several other centres 
in Queensland. Growers everywhere are only too 
well acquainted with the difficulty of holding tlie 
bright lemon colour, especially late in the season and 
particularly in damp weather. With the “Dawiv’ 
System, weather or sc^ason makes but little difference. 

All guess-work is eliminated—a nov’e^e can cure 
toba-c'co as well as the most experienced. 

The “Dawji” System is use,d exclusively iu Victoria hy sucli 
authorities as: — 

Mr. lernple Smith who, for nearly thirty years, was Vuctoria's 
Go\'crmnent Expert, now general manager of the 
largest tobae(H) growing <‘onipam' at Pomonal, Victoria. 

Messrs. Eugene Kneebone and Sons of Pverton, Victoria, owners 
ot one of the largest ])rivately*owned tobacco ])]antations 
in Australia. Tobacco has be<‘n gixwvn by the Kneebone 
family for over 70 years. After all that experience ]\Ir. 
Kneebone proclaims 100 per camt. im])rovemeut in (piality 
this .soa.sou since using the “ Dawn” System. 

Hundrerls of other grower.s in Victoria advocate the “Dawn” 
System, many of whom never beb^re saw tabacco growing, yet, 
in their first at tempt, turned out top-notch samples. Growers are 
invited to see the System at work and get full information. If 
unable to call, write for illustrations and dtdails to— 

THE DAW MANUFACTURING CO. PTY. LTD. 
Service Street, Coi)urg, N. 13 , Victoria 
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Xconomicai 


Excellent 


HARVEY’S CONCENTRATED 




6| ounces make J-gallon of pure, aromatic, 
delicately flavoured vinegar 

At ALL Stores for 2s. 6d. 

SAVE ON YOUR VINEGAR 


Mamifaciured by 

I TAYLORS, ELLIOTTS, & AUSTRALIAN 




uiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiniii|iiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitniniiiiiiiiitiiiitiuiiMiiiiiiiiiii>iiiii;Mitiiiiiiuii>iii!iiiii:i<iiniiiiniiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiitiMiiiiiiiiiiiin)i)itiiiniuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitii<i 

® ESTABLISHED ® ADDIS' SEEDS for SI 'Phone: 53 i 

0 OVER 25 YEARS [IJ Paritv and Germination ^ (2 u»«s) (jl | 

^uriry ana Kserminaiion | 

SEED POTATOES for this season’s planting: - | 

Victorian Carmens (Fish Creek), Scottish Triumphs, I 

Up-to-dates, Tasmanian Brownells, Guyra Blues, I 

Manhattans, etc. 1 

CERTIFIED BAWKE’S BAY RYE GRASS and I 

WILD WHITE CLOVER | 

I Pastures of this grass will increase the carrying | 

= capacity of your land I 

ir/;/( 71.9 for Partkiilars-^lT WILL PAY YOU f 

GENUINE HUNTER RIVER BROADLEAF LU- I 

CERNE SEED, sack lots, 1/2 lb,; lesser quantities, i 

' 13 lb, I 

Oft Our I^rices for Farm Padurc and Vegeinble Seeds I 

ADDIS BROS., 

Seed and Produce Merchants, 


246-248 Roma Street 
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AA,~ Shorter th;ni tlio fon'yohijj. It can Lc more irrc*f,nilar in IcTigtli, loJour 
and qiialitv, fair in yield. 

A.—-Tliis class should contain all the i!ea\ycondirKHied irnc yieldiu<^ lleeei s. 

Ajiy ih'cccs earryinj? too imndi •'.omlit ion or badly bred or malted should bo 
broken up ami {ud into the j)jeco lines in ordr-r that they do not rediu'e tin* value of 
the g(»od bulk lim s of fleece a\oo1. A jnaqM'rly }*n*pan‘d clij> should cairv e\cii and 
n'li'ular lines thToiiyhout. 

Classing Crossbred Wools. 

Owiii.o' to the distinct, variations in the crossbred wmds it is neci'ssary Oiat eaeii 
«dass be as eviui as jiossilde in the s]dnnie.i»' quality. Tin* same consideraton rei^ard- 
iny; Inilk lint's must be ^iven a.s wln'ii classing leeriiiio. Tin* yreatt'r the numin'r of 
sheep to Ic* shorn the more thorough the t las-^in^ slu.nld fte. 

/Ld/1 ('rnsshi'f <1 .-—All tluj line crossbred wotd sound, oi <'olour, ami light 

eomliti()n, all wool d imhes or over, should be taubracetl in this class, spinning coiint'«. 

vtJ < I' —I’he balance of ihe long wool of lower-'-pinning tjuaiity, sound, 
and f»f fail* colour and yit'ld, tSs t<t ols spinning count". 

A ( ro il.■ All fh*eccs too coarsi* for tlte fmogoing (*!as"e>. 

Pit rt s ( n>ssin (1. d u sorting crossbred pifU's, it‘ they rang.* from fim- to coar'^e, 

it is best, itt make tv\o lines, calling the lim* lint' llrst pi.'t*.* crtisvbred and the coar-e 

sort jueces cjosslired. IJelUes, stains, and b»< ks are treatt*d in the manut'r imlicated 
I'oi- uioriiKts. 

Comeback Wool. 

This is a. Naluublr class nsid shouhl b.* * !a''"i d carefully, thus: AA\ sliould 

e< utaiti all the well gro\s ii light •i-ondit ioned llei'eos of .'^s-C.ii^ tjuulily. AA ('onje- 

Itack slnuild en))>r;o-e the heuvier-conditioiu* I wool of fjnr length, and may 1 ;m* 
slraighb'r ami coarser, A <’omebatdx.— Short, irregular coarse and liea\y-couditioned 
cound.at'k wind. I'leces <'ome!'ack,--d'hese may \ary to stom^ extent and should be 
treated according to tpiality and length If The tjuaiitity is great enough, or th<‘y 
loa.y In* ph'U'fd in either iIk* merino or erossl.icd pieci>>. a(H‘(uaiing to tli+'ir quiility. 
ill or.I*')' to ri'diiee tta.* nuudK'r «'f elasse". 

The Wool Room. 

d'o koi*{i the ch, an from the time it is slioru until bale.l uj) i-- a matter of 

great linportama*. Jhiun the shearing boaid to th- v.oo] pri'ss tin* Ibior should lu* 
kept clean. After each sheep is shorn tie- iloo*’ should lu* swt'pt ami no at'ci.mul.’ition 
ol dirt or 4lust allowed in ajiy jiart td' lie* v.oo| rooui. 

Classing Merino Lambs’ Wool. 

La' ll ll(‘eee <d' land.s’ wool shouhl be brought on to tile table* si'parately. ’'I’ue 
rollei* labh- should Ik* co\ered with Iiessi;in, as the lamb-* woo! does not hold togethor 
and loo much wouh! fall througli tlie '-cicen. lA-udi tiet'ce is sorted ami put ilirect 
into the baski’t m-co-r.liug to (dass. Tin* Iniigest .and bidghtest AMxd, if free from 
see.l, should Ik* plaeed in the to[> lim* ami branded AA liuudis, and the .d.orlrsf and 
h(‘a\ iest cujidil ioned sort in tin* secoml lim and branded A l^amb*^. All burry or 
se(*dy wool should Ik' kt*pt st‘p;ir:ite and branded Lamb-. 

'i'lie tlirm* cliief jmints to be cei.^ideiod when *-01 ting lamb.s’ w(ud is |.*tigth. 
q'liality, and comliti(vn. 

Crossbred Lambs. 

AliH'h the same pian-ess is f(»llowa*»i in sorting ei(.."slired lambs, the number to 
b'C slmni fo be the deciding factor. 

Trade Definitions. 

ro7nh/a//.“ -Siguiti(,>s that the word is oi siifiici**ni length' to be combed, and sound 
<’nongli to withstand the tension of the eonilnng maehim* (L* inches and over). 

To/),s.’--After the avooI goes through the combing inachim* and is frec'd of all 
>v(*ak niid cross fibres it is dtdivored as to]> or sliver, wdien all fibn*s are lying 
parallel to ('ach other. 
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' Noi \—The weak and cross fibres combed out of the wool in the process of 
combing. 

term denotes that the wool is short, fine, and possessing good 
felting properties. It goes through the carding machine just the reverse of the 
combing process. 

Qimlity in Wool .—This means a combination of fineness according to l>reed; it 
must be bright, soft, elastic, kind to the touch, •sound and true. 

Character .—This term means the general character of the wool of any breed; 
it is closely allied to quality. Cburacter in merino wool indicates an even crimpy 
formation, bright white in colour, soft and true to the character of that breed. 
Character in Lincoln is based on its length of staple, and must be full, bold, massive^ 
and the crimps of a wavy nature lustrous in colour. 

Sound .—This term signifies that a staple of the fleece will stand suflieient 
tensio'U to alloAV it to be combed without losing too much in noil. It is a very 
valuable and necessary quality iu merino wool over 2 inches in length. 

Sironfh —Tliis term should convey a different meaning to the term sound, a& 
it means the actual diameter of the fibre and may not necessarily be sound. 

Tender .—This term means that the staple will not stand the tension necessary 
in combing. 

A Break .—This term means that tlie wool will break in a given place. Both 
al)ove and below the break may be quite sound. 

Staple .—This tc^rm means a combination of fibres formed into a natural body 
during growth and bound together by l»ind(‘rs. It is by these staples the wool is 
tCHted and classed for soundness. 


Crimp .—This is the name given to the wave in the fibre. The wave proper is 
found in long coarse wools, such as in the Lincoln and Leicester, while the merino 
shows a distinct crimp. The greater the numlK‘r of crimps per inch the finer the 
wool as a general rule. 

Serration.<t .—These arc tlie notched edges on the fibre, and ore invisible to the 
naked eye. The finer the wool, the grefiter tho number of serrations per inch. It is 
the great number of serrations iu a fine merino wool that makes it so valuable for 
felting purposes. 

Condiiioii .—This is a term used wlien describing w'ool as to quantity of yolk— 
i.e., light or heavy condition, good or l>ad condition. 

Yolk .—This is a greasy substance secreted by the skin. Its function is tt> 
hiVjricate tlie fibres and pr<‘Vont them from felting as well as preserving the wool 
against severe climatic conditions. It is one of the chief eharac-teristics of wool, 
and varies greatly ace(»rding to the breed of sheep. 


Yield .—The jHa-contage of clean dry wool after yolk and all foreign matter ha» 
been remo^'ed by scouring. Yield is a very important factor in determining the 
Viibie of greasy wool. To determiiK* tho yield, multiply the scoured, weight by lOG 
and divide by the greasy weight. Example .—A parcel of greasy wool weighs 8,o50 lb,. 


when scoured it is reduced to 4,104 lb. 


4,104 X 100 

Thin;-: 

8,r)5U 


: 48. Yield of scoured 


prodm-t, 4S per cent. All greasy wools are bought on their yi(4d of the clean scoured 
product. Yield as applied iu this respect is illustrated thus. A line of wool is 
estimated to yield 48 ])er cent., the clean value of which is 42(1. per lb. I'lius th*?- 
. , 4S p(‘r cent. X 42<1. 

greasv cost will r)e --— — 20.1 fid. per lb. 

100 ^ 


hair .—A bale of greasy wool should weigh 200 lb. gross. 

Butt .—A bale bedow the standard weight. 

Badge .—An irregularly-shaped pack not in shipping order. 

Draft .—One ]>ound of wool in every cwt. must be allowed by tho seller to 
tho buyer. 

Teirc .—The weight of the pack or container deducted from the gross weight. 

Oarhonmng .—A seedy class of wool which must go through the process of 
carbonising to get it free." 
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7Vool —This means the grading of whole flcocea into different classes, 

each class or grade to bo as near as possible in length, soundness, colour, co-ndition, 
and quality. 

Wool Sorting .—Tliis means the dividing of the Uceces into as many grades as 
it contains. No fleece is left whole, but is separated according to length, Boiindness, 
and spinning quality. Portions of the different tieeces are put together uthI called 
matchings. 

Count .—This is a necessixry term used by the manufacturer of worsteds to 
indicate the number of hanks of 560 yards that is spun from 1 lb. of combed tojj. 

Spinning Quality .—This means the actual length of yarn tliat can be spun 
from 1 lb. of comliod top. Five hundred and sixty yards of spun yarn makes one 
hank, one hank equals one count; thus, a wool of 60 h counts X 5(50 yards equals 35,(500 
yards of spun yarn. 

[to be COXTIXf^ED.] 


REPORTED PARALYSIS IN SHEEP. 

liy J. L, TlOrXiE, Assistant Inslructor in Sheep and Wool. 

D istrict stock inspector Tuunock, of OliarleviUe, recently rejKjrted to tliis t>ftiee 
a state of ^ ^jiaralysis ’ ^ in shcnq) and suggested that a sheepman from this 
office ami a botanist investigate on iiie spot. As a consequence, acting under iustruc- 
tiuii, I. accompanied by Mr. Francis (Botanist) left Bri.sbanc on Friday, ist April, 
(’harleville, 

Complete arrangements had been made by Mr. Tannock, and an itinerary pre¬ 
pared which enabled us to see most of the .stock affected .and the properties on which 
same had grazed when in that state. 

A first visit was made to a property 70 inih*s north of ("harleville. Here the 
<«.>\ternal symptoms were as l‘oHow.*<:—A. disiuclinatiou to travel, and if forced, 
inability to rise. After a considerable period, a sheep can got up, but will again 
go thmii if forced, a very pronoiniced hump in the back and a general lack of 
inuseular cohesion. Deaths may occur iu the paddock to some slight extent, but, 
generally speaking, it is the forcing of a flock which leads to mortality. It is quite 
])Ossible that the trouble would not be noticed in soine cases unless the sheep were 
^iisturbed. 

In the case (»f wethers a urine srald i.< noticeable ami there appe^ars a difficulty 
iu urination. 

Postmortems wore carried out ami the internal symptoms were as foDous: — 
’"i’he bl.adder is not normal, but conditions differ somewhat. In some cases the bladder 
is over full and distended and the urine is practically colourless. In other cases the 
lda<l<ler contaiiis very Htfic urine. Wlicn this occurs the liquid is very cloudy ami 
thick ami slight blood stains are noticeable. In both case.s there is evidence of a 
•<lerangement of the urinary system. The kidneys, or rather one kidney, has in some 
ca.ses been found affected with a dark patch. In no cases have both kidneys been 
tiffected. The heart is normal, 

Tn the case of every sheep killed, the lungs are more or It'ss conge.sted. I do not 
attribute the disease to" this symptom, but am under the impression the congestion 
is caused by straining and struggling after the malady has made its a])pearam‘e. 
This would appear to be borne out by observation of the sheep which have been 
affected and have then recovered. 

As in former eases met with (see |.»revious rej>oris Maranoa (iistrict), and 
examination of the stomachs reveal the following:—The first stomach was normal and 
full, likewise the second stomach, the biblo or third stomacdi ai>pear8 to have func¬ 
tioned properly. In one case only was tliere any suggestion of dryness. The fourth 
stomach, in every cast) examined, instead of containing a green fluid, is inclined to 
be dry and empty. This stomach is not functioning ns it should. Intlammalion 
commences in the entrails immediately joining the fourth stomach, and in some cases 
extends several feet along the gut. Occasionally there are blood stains to a greater 
or lesser extent. No worms of any description were found in the sheep on this 
property. Oestrus ovis (nasal ffy) was also absent in the sheep killed. 

District Stock Inspector Tannock agrees with me that the trouble is dietetic. 
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The assistance of Mr. Francis (Botanist) was therefore sought in the search 
for a weed or jdant likely to have the effect described. 

Three j'lants in all came under suspicion—viz., one species of Sida corrugata, 
Malvastrnni specimen, and Solanuin, (For full botanical report see separate report 
by Mr, Francis.) 

On every in-operty visited where there were affected sheep, one or all of these 
plants were encountered, and it was noticeable the extent to which they had been 
eaten, even in preference to good grasses. All three plants are regarded by Mr. 
Francis with suspicion, and I atn of the opinion that, taken in <|uaiit,ity and iauh*r 
certain seasonal conditions, one or all of the suspected plauts may have been the cause 
of the gastro enteritis found. 

This theory would appear to have support from the fact that on one i>roperty 
at least the owner definitely stated, when shown the sus]«‘<'1e<l specimens, that in 
two paddocks on the run where there had been no trouble, the plants complained of 
did not exist. 

Wagstaff’s non-poisonous drench has l)eon found effective, and pending fmllujr 
research l>y officers of this Pepartnienl, I advise its use. Tw'o lluid oz. ]>er day 
whilst down. 

In further support of the gastro enteritis diagnosis I mention tlie fact that the- 
ailment is always at its worst during extremely hot weather, provided good raina 
have preceded the heat. Although only reported to the Dopartjm>nt this year, the 
sickness has been known in the (‘harleville and (hinnamulla districts for a number 
of years. In the ])ast no great losses have oceurred. I have formed th(‘ imj>ressiou 
that the malady is likely to be purely seasonal. Extremely hot WTatlicr following 
heavy rains seems to be the comlition under whieh the siekness is at its worst. The 
eradication of the suspected plants is impossible. 

Tn all eight ijrojierth's were visite<l covering an area of country situated from 
70 miles north of Oharleville to a considerable distance west and east of Cunnainiill.a 
and embracing also the Wyandra district. fSymi>toms and jiastures (as far as the 
suspected plants are concerned; wxtc sufficiently alike to pronounce the sic.kiiesa 
identical on all properties visited. 


Report hy W, D. FKANFIS, Assistant Government Botanist. 

From the 4th to the 10th Ajjril 1 accompanied Mr. Tannock, hisp(‘ctf>r of Stock, 
and Mr. Hodge, Instructor in Sheip and Wool, on an inspection some of the 
country in which the sickness in sheep occurred. 

Messrs. Tannock and Hodge, as a result of their inquiries, formed the opinion 
that the sickness was due to something that the sheep had eaten. It was my duty 
to examine tin? country in an endeavour to locate any plants which could be con¬ 
nected with the symptoms shown by the sick sheep. 

It was learned from stockowners ami .stockmen that the sickness generally 
manifested itself when the sheep were* driven, and tliat it was rarely seen in animals 
which w'ero not moved about. 

When they become affected the .shee]» arch their backs and move with a jaM'uliiu* 
gait. In later stages of the complaint they are unable to move and appear to be 
l>ara]y8e<l in the limbs. Most stockowners were of the opinion tliat fat sheo[> were 
more prone to bo affected th.nn others. In one instance a stockowner »tate<l that 
young lambs contracted the sickness on his property.. 

The behaviour of the-, siek sheep as outlined is similar in several respects to the 
symptoms described by Hodd and Henry in the dist'ase shown as ^ * staggers ’ ^ or 
^‘shivers’’ (b(dence Bulletin 23, I.)e])t. Agriculture, N.S.W.), It is especially to be 
not<*d that the symj)t()m.H rarely appear until the sheep arc driven. This charac¬ 
teristic is a teature of staggersor “shivers,’^ and was emphasised by the stock- 
owners at Charleville and Cunnamiilla in describing the j)resent malady in their 
districts. A Malvaceous plant (Midva parvifiora) was found by experimeiits to pro¬ 
duce the symptoms of staggers” or ”shivers” in sheep in New Bouth Wales. It 
IS somewhat Significant that two Malvaceous plants (Sida corvu 4 ;ata and Mfdvastrum 
spieatwn) are very common and aVmndant constituents of the herbage in the areasi 
where the sheep were affected in the tTharleville and CunnamuUa districts. These 
two plants were also very extensively eaten in those areas. There is, therefore 
reason to suspect that these plants may be the cause of the sickness of the sheeps 
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although proof of this suggestion is lacking. Th(? suggestion is liased upon the 
similarity of the symptoms in the exi>eriraentally produced cases in New South Wales 
and those shown by the sick sheep near Charleville and Cunnaniiilla, and upon the 
botanical rtdationship of the plant responsible in New .South Wales to the two species 
so common in the Cluirleville and Cunnamiilla areas. 

As the literature on the subject is not often available in country districts, the 
following extracts have been made, from Uo<ld and Henry's Bulletin which is quoted 
above and which deals with ^^staggers’' or “Hhivers" in sheep in New South 
Wales:— 

Neither se.s, age, nor condition aiqiear to have any intluence on its 
occurrence, but young animals are sai<l to eulfer most severely, even suckling 
lambs and foals being affected. Experimentally, it will be seen that in 
suckling lambs the disease made its apjiearance much quicker than in adults. 
Fat animals appear to suffer most as concerns adults, but this is probably 
because they art; heavy feeders and have most weight to cjirry. . . . The 

occurrence of the disease in very young lambs froni a feAV days old suggests 
that the causal agent may be transmitted in the mollier’s milk. 

“ The disease is much more prevalent in some years tlmii in others, ])eing 
influenced hy the cliaracter of the season. As a rule, it is more evidtuit during 
<»r following a good rainfall, when there is a luxuriant growtli of herbage in 
spring, following a mild winter. It has, however, been seen in a dry season 
when only dried herbage was available as fodder. 


“As a rule, no synqdoms art? seen so long as the animals are grazing 
quietly in their paddocks, but, in the case of sheep, if an affected mob is 
started on the road, they may travel a few hundred yards, or a few miles 
(according to the severity of the case), and then affoci(‘d animals will })egin 
to lag behind. These move wdth a ratlier stiff a<‘t:on of tlie hind legs, an 
arched back, and a stretched out head. They traved thus for a little distance, 
rajtidly becoming worse and then stop. Respiration is rajdd but shallow^ and 
pulse quick. If urged, the affected animals will travel a few yards and again 
stop. Sooncir or later a quivering or trembling of the muscles of the various 
]>artH, most commonly of the shoulders and hiudcpiurters, but at times extend¬ 
ing over the wliole body, ears, and legs, will becouu^ a]>parent. At last the 
animals drop with head and legs stretched out, or with tht‘ liody resting on 
the sternum with the forelegs doubled under. Many animals whilst down 
can ].»e apj)r(»fiched and handled without their making any efl’ort to escape. 
If allowed to rest, these sheej) will, after a time get up, and wamler away of 
their own free will. If harassed by being com]»elled to walk, they will "die. 

. . . Temperatures noted have varied from 104 deg. to lofl deg. Fahr. Tlie 
sensory reflexes are weak and absent. 


‘ ‘ No pronounced lesions have la^en observed anywhere. ’ ’ 


QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES, 1932. 


Kilcoy : ‘10th .Tune and 1st July. 
Home Hill: 1st and 2nd July. 
Townsville: 5th to 7th July, 

Oatton: Ctli and 7th July. 

Woodford; 7th and 8th July. 
Cleveland: 8th and 9th July. 
Charters Tow'crs: 13th and llth July. 
Caboolture: 14th and 15th July. 
Rosewood: 15th and 16th July. 
Ingham: 15th and 16th July, 
Laidley: 20th and 21st July. 
Nambour; 20th and 21st July. 
Cairns: 19th to 2l8t July. 

£sk: 22nd and 23rd July. 

Ayr: 22nd and 23rd July. 

Mount Oravatt: 23rd July. 


Bowen: 27th and 28tli July. 

Maleny: 27th and 28th JulV. 

Atherton: 28th to 29th July. 

Pino Rivers: 30th July. 

Royal National: 8th to 13th August. 
Crow's Nest: 24th and 25th August. 
Wjmnum: 26th and 27th August. 
Mary Valley, Tmbil: 2nd and 3rd 
September. 

Enoggera: 3rd September. 

Pomona: 14th and 15th September, 
Malanda: 14th and 15th September. 
Beenleigh: 16tb and 17th September. 
Rocklea: 24th September. 

Southport: 7th and 8th October. 
Nerang: 14th October. 
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COTTON OROWING. 

PREPARATION OF LAND. 

R. W. PETERS, Cotton Experimentalist/ 

T his i» the first o£ a new series of leeturettes on cotton growing which will be 
given during the 1932*33 season. It should be understood, however, that the 
suggestions which will be made during these Icctiirettes are put forth only as ideas, 
which each grower should test out on his own soils to see how ai)plicablo they are 
to ids conditions. The different types of soils and the variation in cliinatie conditions 
between vseasons and districts, makes it extremely unlikely that any hard and fast 
rules can be laid down for all growers. 

It is pointed out that these variations in seasonal conditions make it most 
difficult to obtain each season the maximum yield that a soil can produce. Row and 
plant spacings, or soils which may give the best results in. a wet season, may be 
entirely unsuitable for a dry one. It is stressed that each grower study cotton- 
growing oil his own farm, and endeavour to ascertain which soil or soils and what 
methods w'ill give suital)ly profitable returns over a long scries of crops, rather than 
try each season to obtain the best yield that the soil is cajjablc of producing. It 
is" the variation in crop yields which has contributed largely to the unrest and dis¬ 
tress connected with agriculture throughout the world. Whem this is nruore widely 
appreciated, it is believed that greater attention will be paid to eliminating the poor 
yields rather than trying always to obtain the highest possible yield, for the latter 
ha[)py condition is never accomjdishcd. 

In a country like Queensland, where such wide variations in climatic conditions 
occui'y not only between seasons but in the one season, it is especially necessary that 
every possible precaution should be taken to eliminate the poor returns. One failure 
may offset the gains obtained over two or three seasons, and it is better to prevent 
this if possible rather than depend on an extra good crop making up the loss. It 
is advisable, therefore, that each cotton-grower study carefully hig own conditions 
and test out the methods used by his most successful immediate neighbours, and 
any suggestions made by tliis Bcparlment. In this connection, methods found 
suitable for growing cotton in other countries should be carefully experimented 
with on only a small scale rather than on the whole of one’s crop, for it is seldom 
that conditions are alike in two countries. A method suitable for cotton-growing 
in the United States might be exactly the opposite required here, for the climatic 
conditions arc mostly entirely different. 

Select Suitable Soils. 

It is str(>ngly suggested, therefore," that before preparing land for cotton-grow¬ 
ing, it should be ascertained what type of soil is most likely to produce good yields 
of souml cotton umler a wide range of conditions. Generally speaking, the clay 
loams overlying a clay subsoil, at a dejdh of 18 to 24 inches, appear to offer the 
be.st })0S8ibiIiti<j.s in this rcs)iect. The explanation is not entirely clear, but it has 
been noticed over a Jong series of seasons of varying nature and in different districts 
that these tyjtes of soils apparently can be relied upon to produce profitable crops 
of cotton, provided good cultural methods aiming ui conserving moistiire are praiqised. 

Most Suitable Soils. 

The following soils may be grouj»ed under the heading of suitable clay loams:— 
Forest soils, consisting <of heavy clay alluvial flats of the type usually associated 
with a mixture of blue gum, ironbark, and blood wood trees; heavy clay loam alluvial 
flats originally carrying large box trees with a scattering of blue.gums; the better 
classes of the grey or greyish brown clay loams of the lower slopes associated with 
box and ironbark trees; tin? brown clay loams of the slopes originally carrying a good 
class (»f narrow leaf ironbark and in some districts silver-leaf ironbark; and in scrub 
soils—the heavy brigalow scrub soils or the browu clay loams of the mixed softvine 
and brigalow scrubs. All of these soils are generally capable of producing profitable 
yields of (‘Otton of good quality, provided a variety of cotton suitable for the district 
is grown on them, 

Umitations of Other Soil Types. 

There arc other classes of soils which may produce excellent yields of cotton 
under favourable conditions, such as the deep loams and sandy loams adjacent to 
the creeks in mos^ of the cotton-growing areas; the softvine scrub sandy soils of a. 

In a radio talk from 4QG. 
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red or in aomc distncts grey colour; the sandy louma overlying clay on the alluvial 
Rats which are often associated with small box trees with an admixture of ironbark; 
and the heavy black waxy clays of the alluvial flats, or in the ^‘}»lains’^ country. 
All of these types, with the exception of the heavy black waxy clays are not very 
drought resistant, and require rain fairly frequently in order to prevent shedding 
of squares and young bolls, or damage to the fibre of inioi»ened bolls during any 
periods of high temperatures or heat waves. The hc?avy black waxy soils may give 
excellent yields in seasons of moderate rainfall, but owing to their rocpiiring several 
days of drying weather before cultivating operations cun be performed, excessiv*' 
weed growth frequently adds considerable exjienae to the cost of production during 
a wet season. 

Plough Before Winter Rains. 

The most siiitat.de soil for oottoii-growing having been decided iqion, it is 
suggested that the first ploughing bo done in time to obtain the full benefit of any 
winter rains that may occur. The exiwricnces of growers located iu most of the 
cotton growing districts, and experiments on the Cotton Research Station iu the 



Plate 211.— Faij.owixo Kxpeiument, Cotton Research Station. 
Illustrating l.x*nefH obtained under droughty conditions of i-’lant cottun on a 
long-fallowed seed bed. IMants in foreground in cotton-following-cotton plot; ]dants 
around figure in background in cotton-following-long-fallow idot. Season UKn-112. 


Callide Valley, all indicate that early planting on early and well jirepared seed beds 
greatly increase the chances of obtaining profitable yields. In experinienta at the 
Cotton Research Station, carried out over several seasons, gains of at least 4 per 
-cent, more moisture iu the layer of soil from 4 to fi inches below the surface have 
been obtained in the early ploughed jdots following some summer crop, as compared 
to where cotton has followed cotton. The same or even greater differences in amounts 
of moisture have existed in the 10 to 12 and 16 to IS-inch levels. As these differences 
represented an improvement of around 15 to 25 per cent, in the moisture content 
of the soils, the value of such practices can be appreciated. 

Three factors may have contributed to these gains:—(1) the early ploughed 
land allowed of better penetration of any winter rainfull; (2) ploughing after the 
cotton crop usually could not be done until in July after most of tlie winter rains 
had. occurred; and where cotton followed shallow rooted crops like Giant pauicuin 
or maize, less subsoil moisture had been taken by such crop.s than w’as the ease where 
ootton plants with their deep rooting system had been grown. In this present 
season on the Eesearch Station the cotton crops on land where maize was grown 
last season, have come through the extreme drought better than where cotton has 
followed cotton of last year. 

6 
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Fallowing. 

It is pointed out, however, that a gain of yield is not always obtained by plant¬ 
ing on fallowed seed-beds, especially on rich alluvial soils. The wetter the period 
after planting the less likely there will be any advantage, and in springs when heavy 
rainfall is experienced before December it is possible that excess grow'th may occur 
on long fallowed rich alluvial fiats. In dry springs the advantages are clearly 
indicated, however, for not only are better strikes maintained, but beJtter development 
of the plant occurs during the dry' periods, especially if the crop has been planted 
early. Likewise, during dry periods and heat waves in January and February,, 
cotton on fallowed land is less likely to shed than where cotton is following cotton 
on late j)repare(l seed-beds, especially if the rainfall has been light in the spring. 


Long Fallowing. 

It has been suggested at different times that growing cotton on land which has 
been fallowed* all of the i)revu)ns season would increase the possibilities of obtaining 
good yields. It is questionable, however, if this is necessary or of economic advantage, 
except possibly in the driest districts and on the droughtiest soils. In the first place 
no return is obtained from the land for one year, and the expense of the main¬ 
tenance of the fallow throughout the previous season, as w'cll as the cost of cultiva¬ 
tion of the cotton crop, has to be borne; by the retiini from one season. Also,, 
in wet seasons fallowing would be decidedly expensive, thus increasing the cost of 
production. Furthermore, if spring rainfall is ex]>erienccd, more than ample moisture 
is available where the land has been ploughed in April in a season of normal rainfall,, 
and the seed-bed made after the first rains occurring in June. There may also be 
danger, particularly on rich alluvial soils, of excessively increasing the nitrogen 
content of the surface soils by fallowing all tlirough the previous season. This is 
to be. avoided, for most of the alluvial soils in the main cotton-growing areas have 
more than amjde supplies of nitrogen now, and any increase will tend to cause rank 
growth of plant. 


Botate the Cotton Crop. 

It is suggested, therefore, that cot ton-growing })e combined in a crop rotation 
in such a way that w'ith small acreages, cotton will be grown only on land which 
has grown a summer crop, and the seed-bed prej)ared in time to obtain the. full benefit 
of any winter rains. Where a large acreage of cotton is to bo grown it is advisfible 
that only as much of the old cotton land be planted to cotton in the next season, 
as can be cleared and put into shape in time to conserve any winter rainfall. The 
rest of the acreage for the new crop should have been in some summer crop which 
matured in time to allow of ploughing before the surface moisture from the lato 
summer rains had been lost. This not only avoids the rush of getting the whole 
seed-bed prcijared in .a short time, often when it Ls too dry to work up efficiently, 
but also allows the new crop to be sown as soon as the first planting rains occur, 
and on a well-prepared soed-bed containing ample moisture. 


Ploughing. 

The most suitable depth and the y^roper number of ploiighings deptuid con¬ 
siderably on the soils and the crops grown previous to preparing the land for cotton^ 
(Tcnerally speaking, one good ploughing to a depth of 6 inches followed by harrow- 
ings at api)ropriate times should make a suitable seed-bed for growing cotton on most 
soils. New grass country, old trashy crop land, and very heavy clay soils may 
require different treatment. Local experience will prove the best guide in this 
respect. It is pointed out, however, that each season considerable acreages of cotton 
are lost on land that has been cross-ploughed so late that a finn compact seed-bed 
could not be obtained with only light jdanting rains. Good strikes \vere obtained, 
but the tap roots of the young seedlings soon reached dry soil overlying the subsoil 
and died during stress periods in November. 

The following practice hag been found at the Research Station to give good 
results where cotton is to follow cotton. Cut off and burn the old bushes as early 
as possible, sacrificing some of the late top crop if necessary in order to plough 
during early July, and thus obtain some benefit of the usual June rains. Plough 
6 to 6 inches deep, and within a fortnight cross disc with a disc harrow to break 
down and firm the seed-bed. Harrow with spike-tooth harrow if good August rains 
occur,. ot^ierwis(* wait until the planting rains, when a good cross harrowing is given 
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prior to planting. This method may not suit vci’y heavy clay loan||, but it is 
strongly suggested that wherever suitable the soils below tlie surface dg compacted 
after the first ploughing rather than loosened up by further ploughings. Conserva¬ 
tion of soed-bed and subsoil moisture is the most acute problem connected with 
cotton-growing in most of Queensland, and when more attention is j)aid to this factor 
undoubtedly much better strikes will be obtaine<l and stands maintained under 
adverse conditions. 

SUMMARY. 

8iiminarisiiig the points which have just been made, it is believed that cotton 
can be grown profitably over a wide range of districts and climatic conditions in this 
State. Particular attention should bo paid to selecting the most suitable soils for 
each range of conditions and variety of cotton. Plant only on well prepared stK'd beds- 
either wholly in rotation with summer crops in the case of small acreages, or j)artly 
so with growers jdaiiting large areas. Endeavour to obtain firm comi)act seed-beds 
as early as possible, for the general experience has br< n that cotton seedlings stand 
up to stress conditions on these ])et1er than on late prepared, open, loose ones. Plant 
as much cotton as can be taken care of properly. Greater yields will be obtained 
wdth a lessened cost of production. Grow cotton, for the Australian demand is 
increasing yearly. 


AUSTRALIAN BIRDS—IMPORTANCE TO AGRICULTURE. 

In an illustrated lecture on Australian Bird Life given recently by Mr. T. W. 
Ilninilton, secretary of the Gould lioague of Birddovors, to ni'unbers of the Sydney 
University AgricnlturaJ 8oci(‘ty, the necessity for appraising the economic value or 
the varioUvS species of ))irds was strongly emphasised. The lecturer, in stressing 
the inten'st taken by fanners ami their families in bird life, referrful to numerous 
sanctuaries established by them in the ]>rotective confines of tlieir homesteads simply 
by providing a source of water for the bird visitors. 

T1h‘ adaptation of birds to different environments had resulted in a groat 
diversity of liirds, said Mr. Hamillon. They might, however, be classified into thr«‘e 
great gronj».s--water birds, birds of the air, and land birds. The water birds, charac¬ 
terised t)y boat-shaped bodies, greasy feathers, and weblnMl feet, and embracing 
swimmers, waders, and divers, incUuUsl many valuable economic species. Tims tho 
Imge dej)osits of ])liost'ha1(‘ rock on Occ-an and Nauru Islands, so important as a 
source of material for thi' manufacture of superphosphate were formed from tho 
guaim deposits laid down by birds in this group. Huge floeks of gannets on Gat 
Islaml, in the Bass 8trait, and penguins on the Five Islands, of Wollongong, wa'r* 
responsible for similar plio.sphatic- debris, whicdi might ultimately lx* of econo-jiiic 
importance. Other important members of this groui> ducks, destroying 

(juaiitities of rice on the. irrigation area, and the ibis, which consumed largo number* 
of grasshoppers. 

The second group, the birds of the air, which had long wings and streamlined 
bodies, included such insectivorous birds as the swift and swallon;, whose work in 
battalions probably Iwid a cumulative effect in keeping down sucli insect pests as the 
fiy and moscjuito. ITavvks nl.so belonged here, and, although they were reputed to- 
vorry the fiocks, h(*lped to keep rabbits and rodents in check. 

Tlie laud birds, which forim*d the third group, included runners—birds with 
long legs and nocks—and fiyiug and perching birds having well-developed Wings and 
logs. Amongst the runners, tlie eimi, always a fiicturosque Australian feature,, 
received variable treatment from squatters. Thus, whilst many protected them, 
others, because they were supposed to spread the j)ri<‘kly-pear, foul jiastures, destroy 
fences, and to frighten ewes at lambing time, broke their eggs and did all they could 
to harry them. 

The flying and perching birds, including such important reprcvscntatives las tho 
magpie, yieewee, wagtail, and w’ren, were perhaps our most iinyiortant iusectiVorou* 
friends, the lecturer added. In addition, the peewee, by devouring snails in sWnmp 
areas, heliied to keep down the fluke trouble, and the honeyeaters, by carrying Jiolleii 
on their beaks, helped in tho fertilization of flowers-—the waratah, for exairhple^ 
Parrots, however, were a mixed blessing, for, in spite of tlieir value in destroying 
weed seeds, the rosella often did much damage in the orchard, and the white cockatoo* 
at times made inroad .9 into maize and wheat crops. 
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^ THE CULTIVATION OF GRASSES. 

CAREFUL SELECTION OF SEED. 

By F. F. COLEMAN, Officer in Charge of Seeds, Fertilizem, and Stock Foods 
Investigation Bmnch. 

A very interesting address on the cultivation of highly nutritive grasses and 
tho careful selection of grass seed was delivered by Mr. F. F. Co-lcman, Secre¬ 
tary of the Pasture liuprovenient CoinmitUH.*, and an officer of the Bepartniont of 
AgTiculture in the Widgee Shire Hall on tilth May, under the auspices of the Gympie 
Ward of the (Queensland Local I'roducers' Association. 

Mr. Coleman said that there was no need for a (Queensland fanner to buy 
ioreign grown seed, a.s most of his requirements could be sujiplied from seed grown 
in Queensland or the Southern States, or obtained from New Zealand, England, and 
Oanada. It was fn'ciuently overlooked that even such seeds as mangel, swede, and 
turnips were grown extensively in England where seed-growing w^as an important 
industry, occupying many thousands of acres and employing a large amount of 
skilled agricultural labour, the actual seed grow'cr or farmer having a specialised 
knowledge of the straggling or rogueing of croiis. 

Queensland Grown Seed* 

Leaving out the cereals, the principal seeds grown in (Queensland were Sorghums, 
Sorghum mdanense (Sudan grass), Setaria if alien (Foxtail millet), Japanese millet, 
white paiiicum, and sometimes a small acreage of the so-called white French millet 
(Pmicum rmiliaccum). The Foxtail millets include all forms of Setaria. in (Queens¬ 
land miscalled pauicum, and many farmers complained every year that tlie crops did 
not turn up to their expectations. In this particular direction, a start could at once 
be made with the growing of certified seed. It was impossible to distinguish the 
seed of the dwarf growing variety from the tall grower, and it Nvould not be 
xidvisable to attempt a field selection of any of the strains at present on the 
market. A small quantity of sec'd had, however, been saved from plants that might 
well be described as light in colour, tall in growth, and late seeders, the varieties 
that lead to disappointment were usually a bit darker in the leaf, formed Iheir 
seedheads very early, and under dry conditions rushed into seed when they were 
about a foot high. Assuming farmers were honest with theniscJves, it was obvious 
that no one would attempt the growing of the dw'arf early. 

The Merchant and Grower. 

As far as the seed merchant w'us concerned, he was absolutely at tho mercy of 
the seed grower, wlio might submit a,wonderful sheaf of plants showing all the 
characteristics of the tall late, yet when the seed had been threshed, it would bo 
•found on careful examination that the resulting, crop contained a large percentage 
of dwarf early. On careful examination under a good lens, it was possible to tell 
in the early stages of grow^th as to which category tlie plant lielongs. Assuming a 
man had .10 acres of this crop, it was obvious that the millions of plants could not 
be examined individually. The position was, therefore, that given a small quantity 
of seed saved from isolated plants, and thoroughly examined by a competent officer 
of the Department of Agriculture, it would, if the idea takes on, be possible to sow 
a small area with such stock seed and produce seed in ■ commercial (|uantities. 
During growth the area would have to be carefully examined to ascertain if by any 
-cluinco it contained any undesirable characteristics. Assuming such seed was threshed 
at a place free from all impurities and other strains of millet, it should be |> 08 sible 
to put th-e resulting crop up into bags, scaling them with an appropriate mark, and 
forward the resulting crop to a seed merchant equippetl with efficient seed cleaning 
machinery, wliich was nece.ssary to take out the weed seeds that are more or less 
]>resent in all crops. Tho seed merchant would then be in a position to offer for sale 
certified tall late Setaria seed. A stumbling block was that farmers persisted in 
calling setaria, panicum, or giant panicum. Actually, giant panieura, if the words 
meant anything, indicated tho material offered for sale consisted of seeds of Panicum 
maximum, wliich was Guinea grass. 

Crops Stiiiable for Queensland Conditions. 

A somcw'hat similar procedure was required for other plants. However, the 
fact must not be overlooked that the crops essentially suitable for present conditions 
pf Queensland agriculture, would include Setaria italica (Foxtail millet), white 
Japanese millet, white French millet, Sudan grass, all varieties of sac- 
sorghum, cowpeas, and last, but not Jeast^ lucerne. In the case of lucerne, 
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it must not be overlooked that many paddocks within our State were dodder- 
infested, and also contained weeds that it is ditBcult to separate from the crop 
required. This, therefore, comes back again to better farming, and the sowing of 
assured strains oji land that had been, proi)erl^ prepared, ;md was free from a pro¬ 
fusion of weed seeds in the soil. Seed certification did not mean to rush about,, 
looking at small paddocks of unknown parentage, but a careful examination O'f 
paddocks suitable for seed purposes on notification from the actual grower that it 
was his intention to save for seed a definite area. At iiresent, many tons of lucerne 
seed were grown in the Southern States and sold to Queensland merchants. This 
might well Iw grown in our own State if more care were exercised in the field. 

Queensland w'as a large producer of Hhodes grass seed. Unfortunately, many 
samples contained siwls of other varieties of ChToris, also the seeds of worthless 
plants. Greater care should, therefore, bo adoided in the growing of Rhodes grass 
soe^l. Merchants to their cost, knew only too ivell the trouble that, some of them 
had exx>erieneed in the imrehase of small lots, every bag of which differed from 
the next, and on inquiry it had been sometimes found that the seed represented 
material coUect(‘d from several fanners during a x>eriod of iirobably over om? year, 
and repreHente<i seed jirodunHl on x>addoeks varying in character and weed grow'th. 

There arc several large Rhodes grass seed growers who usually find n ready 
market for their crop in the Southern States. 

Paspalum dilatatum. 

Unfortunately, there were several varieties of ])aspfiJuin. Pasjnilum dilatatum- 
W'as the (me of the most iinx^ortanco for grazing MaJiy sam}>les of both 

Que('nsland and Now South Wales Paspalum dilatatum seed represented crops har¬ 
vested before they hud fully ripened. To get seed—of high germination—it w’as 
essential tliat hand-shaken .seed Ih‘ the only seed collected. It w-as no infrequ<3iit. 
oc<*urrenc(i for a merchant to submit a sample representing twenty bags of paspalum 
that he had pur<*ha8cd and find that tlm bulk did not come up to th(‘ grower’s sample 
which had l-X'cn hand-shaken and probably carefully seleeted, with the result that 
stick small sample represented 8(;ed of high germination, wdiile the bulk seed was of 
poor quality. Again, it< was iieeesisary for grow’ors to exorcise far greater earef than 
had hitherto been the case. They should also romcmlHn* that very large (piantities of 
.l*aspalmn dilatatum s(a‘d wore prudiiccd in the Korthern Rivers of New South Wales. 
Apart from the fact that every dairyman who grows paspalum seed was losing a 
trtfinejulous weight of green feed that should have Ineii grazed in the (mrly stages 
< f growth, it W'UH (juestionable if many ever m.'ide a deliberate attempt to grow 
]jaspalum for seed purposes. In many instances, the seed lacked (juality owing to 
the land’s deficiency in phosphates. Although ]>hosphat(‘s did not directly make 
grass grow, their ab.sence wa,s against the jdant fcinning grain. 1’he formation of 
fully-grown caryopses was the first (essential for heavy semi of good growth, as it 
w'as* quite x»<>«siblc to get a tremendous bulk, over 90 per (amt. of which ^Yould be 
useless.. 

Requirements of Seed Production. 

In seed growing, one had to look for places suitable for the x^la^t’s wliole lifer- 
cycle. It therefore followed that Rhodes grass, which would put up with drier 
conditions than exist on the coastal belt, produceed good st'cd in the Gayndah and 
some other inl.aiid districts. ra.sp.'Uum on the other hand, a grass that requires 
more moisture, did well within the coastal belt. Both of tln sc were summer plants. 
Wlion. they came to other gra.Hses, such as oats, which is a grfiss, it should always 
be kept in mind that winter-growing plants required cooler conditions to produco 
the best of the seed crop, therefore, oats for seed jnirposes, if grown in, say, th<5 
Yangan district, would have a quite different apx>earanee than those grown fiuther 
North. This again brought them to the fact that Prairie grass, a winter-growing 
j)lant, did w^ell under the cooler conditions of the Darling Dow^ns, and it slnnild be- 
quite i)Ossible to grow for swd pui'xmses Australia's supply of Prairie grass on the 
Yangjui-Killarney Line. Care, or course, would have to be taken to ensure a thorougli 
preiJaration of the }a.nd, and the getting rid of all b.ad w-ecds, sucH as Hexham Bcent 
{Me:Uotus parviflora)f which it should be remembered, was a yellow flowered swv(jt 
clover. The white flowered sweet clover would have the same obnoxious charac¬ 
teristics if x«^rmitted to get into the wheat or other grain. Districts that wore 
suitable for tho growing of Prairie grass seed, and were callable of growing good 
heavy oats, would lend themselves to a start in the direction of producing true- 
Perennial Rye grass, also Perennial Canary grass {Phdiaris iuherosa). 

There was, however, a catch in tho growing of such crops. When the buyer was 
obsessed with the idea of price, he would in tlic end be taken down, as the reader 
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«oedmg forms of Bp grass are not perennial. It was possible by the aid of a 
<j[uart7. lamp to examine the germinating seeds of Eye grass, and find the abstmce or 
presence of fluorescence. This was again work for the specialist. With Flkilaris 
tuberosaf it could not be too strongly stated that there existed a considerable 
quantity of Canary seed that probably would give better results during the first year, 
and ihtm die out. It was obvious that the first essential for any grower who intended 
producing Phalaris tuherosa was to clean np the whole farm and get rid of all other 
forms of Phalaris. It would not be safe to grow Phalaris tuherosa on land that had 
earned the canary seed of commerce which means the one used as bird seed. A true 
strain of Phalaris tuherosa would probably not produce any seed during the first year. 
It therefore followed that anyone wdio attempted the growing of such plants would have 
to look forward to practically three years^ work before he would have any returns 
for his outlay. During this period the paddock should be carefully inspected by a 
competent officer, and only saved for seed when the existing crop met with the 
'Offiwr’s full approval. Caro must always bo exercised in the growing of new crops, 
as it would be possible for several large growers to j>roduee a quantity of seed and 
flood the market, the demand being at pnjsent small, the price high, and ])racticaUy 
no demand outside of Australia. 

Those Avho were interested in the growing of such crops might well make a small 
attempt, but should never rush into seed growing unless they W'cre fully aware of 
the care required, and the time that must , elapse before they could turn their crop 
into money. Perennial plants, such as Phalaris tuherosa and true j)erennial rye 
grass, were crops that w'ould stand grazing for many years. It therefore followed 
that until the pasture had been properly establislved, seed could not be produced 
: iih, the easy manner that was possible with annual plants, such as prairie, oats, or 
! biyjAth. 

Further Experiments Necessary. 

Mr. (Joleman w'cnt on to stress the necessity for further exi)erimental work with 
ntany varieties of grasses. At present they could not go verj' far, and it was only 
through the backing of the farmers themselves that they could hope to obtain the 
facilities necessary to unearth the large amount of valuable information yet unknown 
with regard to grasses. It was the varying conditions in Queensland ami their effect 
on grasses and seeds that required careful investigation; these conditions were vastly 
different to those in the Southern Sflites. Long ])loddmg work was necessary, and 
With' the help of the farmer his Department would do its utmost to improve pastures 
> throughout the State. 

Use of Fertilizers. 

Mr. Coleman referred at length to "fertilisers, on I lining the respective effects of 
nitrogen, superphosphate, potash, lime. Where laud did not contain sufficient 
phosidiates it usually lacked the conditions suitable for good root growth, and the 
use of superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia \vas necessary to remedy this defect, 
while the nitrogen contained in this fertilizer mixture gave a leafy growth wdiiclv 
was so necessary for good feeding qualities. With supcrphosi>hate giving an imi)roved 
root growth, and nitrogen improving the leaf, the combination of the two greatly 
’enhanced the feeding qualities of grasses treated in this manner. Lime was described 
to him by an American as making the soil friendly to the plant, and this truly was 
w'hat it did. Potash was not always required, but its effect is linked up closely 
with nitrogenous fertilizers, which increase the size of the leaf; potash corrects 
the possible ill-cffects of an excess of nitrogen, and is of i)artLeular value in lands 
that will not readily produce clovers or lucerne. 

There was still much information to be obtained with regard to clover, remarked 
the speaker. Clover would not take root in hard soil. Benovation was necessary 
first, it was astounding the effect superphosphate had on some varieties of clover. 
Where the clover had already grown and died out, new growth could be established 
more easily than on new ground. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Coleman, stated that so far as the Gympie district 
was concerned, there was not as yet any definite information regarding the Mont¬ 
gomeryshire late-flowering red clover; it would be quite a year or more before it 
would bo possible to form an opinion. 

In the course of the following discussion, Mr. T. Steele outlined the experimental 
work which he was <jarrying out on his farm. He had four paddocks and was 
treating each of them with a different mixture of fertilizer. Good results had been 
ebtsined up to the time the caterpillars had ravaged the paddocks, but since the 
recent rains the growth was responding well, and given a good season some 
important results would be obtained. 
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THE NUT INDUSTRY IN QUEENSLAND. 

ITS POSSIBILITIES. 

By H. BAHNKS, Instructor in Fruit Culture.* 

M ^NY people are just beginning to realise the possibility of deriving a reasonable 
return from nut growing. Up to the present, it might be said, the nut industry 
in Queensland is undeveloped; judging, however, from the many inquiries which arc 
being made by prospective growers, it may not be long before nut growing has a 
definite jilaco in our rural economy, 

THE QUEENSLAND NUT. 

I'lie Queensland nut has been stated by experts in various parts of the world to 
be one of the finest nuts grown, and we are fortunate, in this respect, that it is 
indigenous to our eoastal districts. I’his is its native home, and, of course, it naturally 
follows, that it will grow better, and produce bigger and finer eroi>s here than in oth(*r 
countries to which attemjits have been made to introduce it. 

That the value of tlK^ nut is realised in foreign countries is evident from the 
numlior of refpiests which have been made for seed, and the demands for large 
quantities for commercial purposes, uji to 10 tons, wliicli have been made. At j»resi*nt 
the supply is not nearly suflicient to meet our own requirements, let alone supply 
those of other countries. 

Where It Thrives Best. 

Since it is indigenous to the coastal scrub lands the Queensland nut thrives best 
in conditions jus closely approaching those of its natural habitat as possible. Banana 
plantations are usually ])lantt‘d on good scrub lands, and many of these would make. 
oxr(‘llent sites for the grow'ing of nuts. The trees would not appreciably affect 
the growth of the bfuianas, and the farmer would have the advantage that, if 
the nuts were, planted at the same time aa the bananas, wlnai the bananas were 
finished the nut trees would be corning into bearing, so- that the ground would 
not lie idle. Banana ]dantations also are usually protected from Ireavy winds by 
sheltering w’oods, and this is of considerable importance to tljc nut tree.s. Wild 
nut trees seen growing in open country invariably carry a heavier crop on the 
shelter(‘(l side, away from the prevailing winds than on tin? more expo.sed side, 
proving that the p.rovision of shelter is advisable. 

Planting Points. 

When j>laiiting an orchard with Queensland nuts tljcy should lx* S(‘t 
approximately 24 ft. apart, allowing plenty of rcwin fur ex[)ansion. This distanco 
will jillow of seventy five trrvs being planted to the acre. Tl»e trees will eoinmem'o 
to bear in five or six years and will g?*adually increase in production each ATur, 
attaining the Tiiaximum yield in twelve to fifteen years. Opinions vary amongst 
growers as to the yield that may be expected from trees in full bearing, but it 
ap]iears that round al>ont NO lb. per tree per annum may be regarded as an 
average. Mr. IT. .1. lium.sey, of Dnndas, New Bouth Waies„ who is the author 
of a l>ook on nut growing, mentions an average return of 20 to 30 lb. jx'r tree, 
or about .1 ten of nuts to the acre. He admits, how'ever, that his figures .‘ire 
based on low returns from poor trees growing in a district with only fi small 
rainfall, or, in other words, in an unsuitable district. He adds that, with watering, 
he would expect to at least double this yield. On Queensland scrub lands, how'- 
ever, where there is ample rainfall and more natural conditions for growth, there 
is no necessity for watering, and better returns than those expected by Mr. Rumsey 
may be looked for. The present market price for the nuts is 8d. to Is. }>er lb., 
ami the small quantities offering are eagerly sought after by merchants, confeC' 
tioners, &c., who find many uses for them. Once the Queensland nut tree has 
become established it requires very little attention; on account of its hardiness it 
will stand up well under adverse conditions, and no disease so far has been known to 
attack it. 

Improved Varieties. 

There are several di.Htinet varieties of the Queensland nut which vary in size 
‘and in the thickness of the shell. The actual value of the crop is gauged according 
to tlie proportion of the w'eight of the kernel to that of the shell. The Queensland 


In a Radio Address from 4QG. 
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T)ut8 growiiij^ iiiidor nfttural conditions in onr scrubs mostly possess comparatively 
hard, thick shells, recpiiring the exorcise of considerable pressure to crack thenir 
111 recent years, hoivover, attention lias been directed towards the propagation of tho 
lietter strains of which a limited number of bearing trees are located in the Bouthern 
districts and in New' South Wales. They have not been classified into varieties hut 
are sold under local names, such as “Thin Shell,Everbearing,'^ **Medium 
Shell,“ “Narrow Leaf,“ &c. 

(CAUTION (.tOlTNSELLED.—In making a statement on the production of 
Queensland nuts recently, the Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. Frank W. 
Bulcock) was speaking from personal experience, as he has made several experiments 
in growing the nuts at his farm near Cleveland. Mr. Bulcock said that prospective 
growers of Queensland nut a should go carefully into the matter before embarking on 
their j rodiietion. It had been said that nut growers might 'fieeuref extraordinarily 
high returns from an acre, but there was no data on hand to support that assertion, 
and it would be uuwdse of people to rush into their i)rodiiction in that hope. There 
was nothing to guide prospective grow'ers on such important matters as fertilizers, 
while it had to he remenibered that trees did not come into bearing for five years, 
and that only certain types of soil would produce Quensleand nuts. The Minister 
added that he intended to aexjuire a small area of land in Brisbam', and would detail 
iin ofiicer of his Department to make tests in order to see what there was in the 
industry under judicious management.- Ed.) 

THE PECAN NUT. 

Kegarding the pe<*an nut, this is closely allied to the walnut; in fact, it belongs 
to the same natural flimily. It is indigenous to and grows wild in various parts of 
the T^^nited States and the Culf of Mexico, but up to the present has not been 
cultivated to any extent as an ordinary orchard tree in Queensland; how'ever, its 
possibilities arc well w'Orth considering. It is one of the most important nuts 
grown in America, and is excellent both in r|Uiility and in delicacy. 

The few trees that are in this State are grown o\’er a wide range of localities; 
some are growing in the North, some in the South, and some at Toow'oomba. The 
tree is also grow'n in vario-us parts of South Africa where it is looked upon us highly 
profitable. The propagation of the pecan nut from seed is not difficult, and further 
information on this aspect may bo obtained from the Dejiartment of Agriculture. 
The trees tlirive host in deef) fertile loams and on river flats, but although it favours 
this type of country it has what may be termed an obliging nature and adapts itself 
to a, fairly wide range of soils. Here again our banana farmers could quite profitably 
use tlndr banana land. Although the tree is partial to fairly moist conditions the 
subsoil requires to bo w'ell drained, as the main roots have the reputation of seeking 
water at a great depth. 

The planting of seedlings should be avoidcnl us far as i)ossiblo because, as is 
the case with most other trees, the product of seedlings is variable no matter how 
carefully they are selected; so the working over of )»roved varieites is resorted to. 
Some difficulty was at first experienced in obtaining good results with grafting, but 
this difficulty ha.s now been practically o'vercome. 

Pecan nut trees grow to an enormous size when planted under favourable 
conditions. Specimens in existence in America are 9 feet in diameter and up t(» 
170 feet high. Although a few nuts arc borne after four to five years, anything like 
a crop cannot bo expected until the tree reaches an age of eight to twelve years 
wh»’n the yield may total 3 bushels of nuts, increasing as the tree gets older up to 
P'erhaps 20 bushels. The pecan tree is very long-lived, and in a good deep fertile 
soil will grow and bear for 100 years or more. 

Food Value of Nuts. 

Befort‘ concluding, T would like to mention a few facts regarding the value of 
the nut as an article of food. Many pcopde, perhaps, do not fully realise just what 
a highly concentrated and valuable food the nut really is. Dr. Morris, an eminent 
authority on the valu<? of nuts generally, is very emphatic on the subject, of nuts as 
a standard food. He has written a book on the subject, and in one portion he states: 
“Nuts furnish proteins of such fine quality that they supply the elements necessary 
to render more complete the proteins of cereals and other vegetable foods. From 
these few words we deduce that nuts are not, as we may, perhaps, have been inclined 
to look upon them, a delicacy to be indulged in at Christmas time and on other 
festive occasions, but arc really a necessary article of onr daily food; so that, to 
the many slogans: “Use more Wf'ooU^ and “Eat more fruit,“ &c., we might very 

and with advantage add another, “Eat more nuts.“ 
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Water Means Life* 

How is Your Water Supply? 


Use Concrete Staves for your 
Water Tanks and make a 
permanent job of it 

The Hume Tank Stave is 
readily put together &■ makes 
a perfect tank, absolutely 
immune from rust, rot, white 
ants, or fire. 

All particulars on application to — 

HUME PIPE COY. (Aust.)LTD. 

Box 613 J, G.P.O., Brisbane 

'Phone; J H41 (3 lines) 

Aho at ROCKHAMPTON, TOWNSVILLE. CAIRNS 



i Daring dry spells or any other time — 

I PIGS DO NOT NEED MILK. 

BORTHWICK’S TESTS SHOW GOOD RESULTS. 

Messrs. Thomas Borthwick and Sons (Australia), bein^ large exporters 
of pork from Queensland and New Zealand, are greatl.v; interested in the 
continuance and prosperity of the pig industry, and realising the importance 
of regularity of supplies of porkers, this firm has engaged in a series of 
pig-feeding experiments with the oliject of demonstrating that by the 
intelligent use of their Mobo*^ Meal and ** Bonolik,^ pig-raisers can 
successfully raise pigs even when they have no milk available. 

In one test carried out by Messrs. T. Borlhwick and Sons, using a ration 
cxmtaining wheat, barley, and maize medals, with 10 iier cent. Mebo ^id 1 
per cent. Bonolik, porkers reached an a.verage dressed weight of 72 lb. at 
eight ami a-half weeks after weaning. In this te.st only 2.88 lb. of meals 
were required to make 1 lb. live weight gain, the cost of the 2.88 lb. meals 
being 2.26d. altogether. 

During the several tests liveweight gains of individual pigs for short 
periods have lieen as high as lb. daily. 

The experiments, so far as they have gone, indicate clearly that milk 
is not an absolute essential in pig-feeding, and Mebo Meal (which is a 
protein rich, meat and bone meal), if fed in small quantitms with 8^^**'* 
provides that essential flesh-forming element of the ration. Bonolik, ■which 
18 a health-giving mineral mixture, provides the mineral, requirement of 
the pig which is not always present in the more common pig foods. 

Supplies of Mebo and Bonolik can be obtained from 
Produce Merchants and Stores or Direct from the Makerir- 

Thomas Borthwick and Sons (Abasia) Ltd. 

Parbury Hou9€p Eagle Street, Brisbane. 
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Here is Good News 

Schneider 
Saddle 

for £7-15^0 

-The Esk Poky' 

Mounted complete, with Stirrup Leathers, 
Irons, Surcingle, Girth, and Crupper. 

Mad« to your moasurmment* and Railed Free* 

This is a Saddle suitable for all work, and 
Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction. Write 
now for Catalogue. 

G. •/, Schneider Hew twJriht) 

Saddle Specialist, 

387 George Street, Brisbane 

The Name is the Guarantee of Quality 


Sometidng Smart in 

MEN’S FELT HATS 

TO SUIT THE AVERAGE MAN’S 
POCKET. 

Here is a very dressy Hat, the 
shape that is worn now, cut edge, snap 
brim, can be worn up or down, 
grease-proof leather, 2i-inch leaf, 
2 -inch band. In shades of slate, 
grey, or fawn. This is the beat 
quality of Australian wove Hals; 
made by Henderson's Limited. Our 
price for this Hat is 9s. 11d<; the 
same style, lined with coloured satin, 
11s. 6d. Sizes, 6 ^ to 7^. Better 
qualities in Australian Pure Pur 
Hats at Us. 6d., 17s. 6d., 18s. lid., to 
228 . 6d. 

BRUNCKHOR8T 

BROS., 

FOR ALL MEN’S WEAR. 

George street, near Turbot street, 
Brisbane. 



2 in. Band. Snap Brim. 2f in. Leaf, 
Qreaee-proof Leather. 
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CITRUS FERTILIZER TRIALS. 


F 


B. L. PBEST, Instructor in Fruit Culture. 

OLLOWING is a report of recent fertilizer trials carried out by the Fruit 
Branch:— 

No. 1 plot—Mapleton Farm College. 

No. 2 plot—B. A. Tlkoq^s Orchard, Gnyndah. 


No. 3 plot—V. Cl. Pack’s Orchard, Mojitville. 


FiTtilizcr. 


lU'for«! Trials. 

During Trials. 

927. 192«. 

1929. 19;i0.’ 


No. 1 — 

Sulphate Ammonia 
Nauru Phospluites 
Sulphate Potasli 





(■ascs. ('as«;s. .Cases. 

2 8 10 


' i 

.No. lA~->- I 

Sulphate Ammonia .. 1511). IJ 2 12 7 8 


Sulphate Ammonia 
Orit^a Blood 
Nauru Phosphates 
Sulphate Potash 


4 Ih. 
41b. 
81 b. 
31b. 



3 8 


No. 2a— 

Dried Blood .. ..KUb. U 2 ! 2^ 0 


No. 3— 

Sulphate Ammonia 
Nauru Phosphates 
Sulphate Potash 


.. bih. 1 
,. 91b. ^ 2 

.. 31b. J 



mot. 

i 

Cost of FertUzer, 1980-31, : 

Average Ket Retucus, 1931. 

No. 1 

3s. 6d. por tree [ 

5s. Od. per case ; 45s. Od. por tree 

No. 2 

3s. Od. per tree j 

7s. Od. per case ; 45s. Od. per tree 

No. 3 

j 

3s* Od. per tree j 

6 s. bil. per case ; SSs. 6d. per tree 


Plot No. 1.~>-Ma|»loton Farm College: Variety, Valencia Lates. 

The trees on this plot are in a healthy condition, foliage and fruiting-wood 
good* An excellent crop set, during the hot, dry period experienced in December* 
January. The fruit received a check, but filled out well on maturing. It was well 
distributod over the trees and of even size, good quality, and markedly free from 
disease. The fertilizer of section 2 of this plot has been altered to the complete 
mixture. 
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Plot No. 2.~B. A. Ulooq’s Orchard, Gayndah: Variety, Beauty of Glen lletreat 

On this plot all trees with the exception of throe are in a healthy condition, 
foliage and fruiting-wood good. Investigation disclosed that Armillaria inellea was 
the cause of the three trees sickening. They are making a satisfactory recovery after 
treatment. The crop set well, but was rather on the largo size for the dry ^riod 
during Becember-January, the irrigation plant at present installed being made- 

? uate. Until this is remedied, care must be exercised in regulating the crop. ^ The 
ruit was well distributed over the trees and of good size ana qaulity. On section 2 
the fertilizer was altered to the complete dressing. 

Plot No. 3.—V. G. Pack’s Orchard, Montville: Variety, Sabinas. 

As in the ease of the other plots, trees are in a healthy condition, foliage and 
fruiting-wood good. The crop set evenly, and proved to be of good size and free 
from disease. Here a section of eight Scarlet trees have been included for priming 
and fertilizer observation. 

Comments. 

The practical management of the soil whereb}' profitable crops may be grown, 
without materially reducing the fertility of the land rests on five nindamental 
principles, viz.:—(1) Drainage; (2) tillage; (3) organic matter; (I) lime; and (5) 
fertilizers. Obviously the removal of excess water depends on adequate drainfige, 
while aeration and all the activities that attend it rests both on drainage and 
tillage. The upkeep of the soil organic matter by the use of farmyard manure, and 
by turning under green crops, has been emphasised in earlier notes as fundannuilaT 
to continuous productivity. Finally, the judicious use of commercial fertilizers must 
receive careful attention. 

The striking increase in yields for 1930-31 crops over the j)rcvious yields shows 
clearly that badly run-down orcdiards can Ik' brought back to good bearing only after 
several years of good care. Nitrogen appears to be one of the most important 
elements required. Fertilizers containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash show 
very satisfactory results, and with slight variation to suit local conditioiis mixiures 
used will serve as a guide for fertilizing programmes. 


POULTRY RAISING EXPERIMENTS.* 

By P. RITMBALL, Poultry Expert. 


TJi-c Honorary Poultry Advisory Committee, in deciding on a scheme 
of experimenis to he carried out under its auspices, found it desirable to 
inquire into the methods at present adopted in feeding growing stock, A 
comparison of methods comnymly employed in tMs State with those in 
op<ration and recommended elseudtere suggested that local farmers fed too 
Utt!f! protein in the early stages of growth. 

A feed test, begun on 2nd Octoher, 1931, and discontimed in March, 
1932, fidly Mnfirmted these conjectures. In addition, valuable information 
ivas obtained relative to the cost of rearing of both cockerels and hems. 
Now that the rearing of cockerels for marM, either heal or overseas^ is 
becoming of greater importemee, and because of the increasing number of 
immature cockerels placed on the markets, the information given in this 
article should assist materially in deciding oUr the economics of cockerel 
rearing, and make for the rapid production of well-grown birds* —Ed. 


STOCK USED. 

I T was decided, in order to work with birds that had had no set back, to rear 
chickens from the time of leaving the incubator. Two hundred White Legherna 
and 100 Australorps day-old chickens were secured. In the rearing of these birds 
a considerable quantity of data has been collected, which has a wjaring not only 
upon the rearing of cockerels but also upon the more important (to the farmer/ 
sex—^pullets. 


* Published by the direction of the Minister for Agriculture and Stock 
under the auspices and approval of the Honorary I’oultry Advisory Committee. 
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SYSTEMS OF FEEDING. 

The all-mash system of feeding was adopted as it was eoiisider(?d that this was 
the best method of controlling the kind and consuniptiou of food of individual birds. 
Feeding was eoinmeneed thirty-six hours after hatching. The mash w^as placed in 
shallow trays about 1 inch* in depth during the first few days. The trays were then 
increased to a depth of 2 inches, and later troughs about 4 imhes wide were used. 
A piece of netting was placed on the top of the mash in tlie trough so that it 
would sink as consumption t(K)k place. This preventodl' the birds from scratching the 
mash out of the troughs. 

During the first week, 8 fe(d of feeding space was allowed for every 100 
<liickeiiR. This was later increased to 12 feet for every 100 birds. At the time 
when shallow trays w'cre being used, the nia.sh w-as not covered with netting, and, 
consequently only a little a.t frequent intervals could be added to the containers, 
which were never Mllowed to become empty. 

RATIONS. 

Hefore preparing the ration, information was gathered from individual pro¬ 
ducers on their nudliod of feeding. In the majority of cases it was considered that 
insuflicient protein was .su])]dicd. With tho object of demonstrating tlio advisibility 
< r otlierwise of feeding .-ni additonul amount of protein, two rations almost identical 
witli re.spiHd to grain but containing different ajnounta of protein concentrates w^ere 
fed. Jdlx ral use was ina.de of milk by-products for the first eight weeks. Later, 
j.rotein of vegetal)le origin replaced the usually' more expensive animal proteins, 
'riiese rations will be referred to as a high protein ration and a low protein ration. 


(HATIOXS (Figures all in pounris).] 


Maize tnoal 

Bran 

Bollard 

Mt>at and bone meal 
Dried buttermilk 
iSalt 

Uoilliver oil 
Peanut meal 
Bunemeal 

Orude protein conttmt 
<Jost per 100 lb. 



8 Wft 

k.H. 

8 Weeks— 

Maturity. 


Hitjli Protein Low laotciii 

High Protein! 

Low Protein 


Kation. [ 

Untion. 

llution. 1 

Ration. 


Li> i 

Lh. 

Lb. 

L»). 


4b 

40 

50 I 

60 


20 

20 

10 1 

12^ 


20 

20 

10 1 

] 5 


"i 

n 

i 

:u 


m 




. . j 

1 

1 

* i 

i 


1 

1 

1 1 

1 




10 i 

5 




2 

2 


17-15 • 

15 01 

jh’o? ! 

14-57 

.j 

' 8s. Jd. 

1 ■ 

7«. 3d. 

1 8.S. lid. 

8s. 

cases it wdll be 

noticed that high ])rotein rations 

are more 


of the ingredients used. 


Jt was originally intended to reduce the amoimt of protein when the birds had 
reached the ago of fourteen weeks. This, however, was not done as no jn-evious 
record was available of a feeding test conducted under Queensland conditions. 


REARING. 

The cold brooder system was adopted. This wtis used in an iron shed 6 feet 
deep and 8 feet long, "For protection against the south-e>fistorly weather, half of 
the front was covered witl\ corrugated iron. Tlie cold brooder was set up on a 
wooden floor upon which a bag was spread. After the chickens were placed under 
this brooder the curtain was dropped and kept down for twenty-four hours. It 
was then permanently raised and the chickens nllow'-ed to wamh^r in and out of the 
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brooder at will. Their range, however, was restricted by a circular barrier of 1-incb 
wire netting, which, for the first day, was touching the four corners of the brooder.. 
The range was extended by lengthening the netting from day to day, until at tho 
end of seven days they had the entire liberty of the house. On the eighth day they 
w^ere given the liberty of a 23 feet by 8 feet netting run, and kept under these 
conditions until four weeks of age. The number of the chickens in each pen was 
then halved. This reduced tlic number in a shed to 60, and they were kept under 
these conditions for another four weeks. The birds were then classified as to sex,, 
separated and submitted tO' various conditions. 

WEIGHING OF BIRDS AND FEED. 

The chickens used in each batch were weighed on being placed under the- 
brooder, and at the end of each w'eek the birds in every test were "weighed coIUmj- 
tively. The food consumed was weighed and recorded before being placed in the* 
receptacle in each pen. At the end of each week the balance iinconsumed was 
recorded. 


SECTION 1. 

WHITE LEGHORN CHICKENS. 

The following tabic gives in ounces the average food consumed and v?eight of 
chickens at weekly intervals:— 

TABLE 1. 


High Trotein. 


Low Protein’ 



Age. 


1 

i 

Weight of 
Gbickens. 

Food 

Consumetl. 

Weight of 
Chickens. 

Food 

Consumed. 






Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Day old 




• • 1 

13 


1-.32 


1 week 





1-97 

1 64 

1-87 

1-36 

2 weeks .. 





3-31 

3-36 

2-81 

2-96 

3 weeks 





6-31 

4-80 

4-07 

3-61 

4 weeks 




.. 1 

7-61 

6-46 

6-72 

4-68 

6 weeks 





9-94 

7-68 

i 7-58 

6-70 

6 weeks 




! 

12-92 

8-96 

i 983 

7-32 

7 weeks 




• • 1 

lfi-66 

8-65 

32 21 

9-43 

8 weeks 




1 

20-41 

1 13-29 

i 36-66 

11-34 

Total food consumption 
Total cost per chicken 


i 

•• 

64-74 

3 4d. 

46-39 

26d. 

i 


Beared— 

Cockerels 

Pullets 


47 .. .. 44 

44 .. .. 61 


The foregoing table gives striking evidence of the desirability of increasing the 
protein content of the ration. It increases the cost of rearing each chicken, bid at 
eight weeks chickens reared on the high protein ration were stronger, more vigorous,, 
and in every way more desirable. 


SECTION 2. 

WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS. 

When the chickens had reached the age of eight weeks tho cockerels were 
separated from the females and handled with the object of ascertaining whether 
the development that would take place at any period would jui^y their retentioJ* 
by producers. ^ 

Half of the cockerels reared under each ration were placed in pens and half 
in batteries. Each lot was collectively weighed and the advantage in weight i» 
each case given to the battery-treated birds, Pfowever, owing to the use of unsuitable* 
wire for the flooring of the battery, that part of the test had to bo discontinued.. 
These birds were reared up to the eighteenth week. 
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The following table gives the average weight in ounces of cockerels, and food 
ocnsuniption at fortnightly intervals. Tho weight of food consumed at eight weeks 
as shown in the table is the average for all chickens:— 

TABLE 2. 


f 


Number of Birds. 

High Protein Ration 23. 

I.OW Protein 

Ration 22. 


Weight of 

Weight of 

Weight of 

Weight of 

Period. 

Bird. 

Food. 

Bird. 

Food. 

When placed in pen— 

0». 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

8 weeks 

21*4 

54 74 

16 3 

46-39 

10 weeks .. .. . • . • j 

28*8 

29-80 

20-9 

1 24-60 

12 weeks ,. 

34 7 

32 38 

27-2 

! 29-13 

14 weeks 

42-3 

31-83 

i 329 

1 30-47 

16 weeks 

47-8 

31-27 

37-4 

I 29-60 

18 weeks .. 

6M 

36 84 

43 6 I 

! 37-48 

1 

Total coat of fcK^d consumed in pence 


14-19 


! 1157 

Total weight- of food consumed in oimces .. 

216-86 1 


; 197-67 


i 


In this section of t*ht‘ experiment it will be notieetl that up to ten weeks a 
greater (’cvelopinent was obtained bj^ the feeding of a high jirotein ration; that 
after ten weeks the rate of development is al.»out the same as on the low protein 
ration, f'urther work is required to confirm this point. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SEX. 

The (Oily detection of sc‘x', made possibly by the ])r<)nounced comb development 
of birds fed upon the high protein ration, will assist farmers who at j)resent, in no 
ciremuslanees, will consider the raising of 'White Leghorn eockerels until they are 
in tln‘ best state to market. It would have been possible, with little or no margin 
of t'rror, to cull out the cockerels before they wore two weeks of ago in thofn? pens. 
This, however, was not possible wdth the chickens fed upon tho low ]motein ration. 

SECTION 3. 

WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS. 

q ho following table gives the average weight in ounces of pulleta and the food 
consurnidion at fortnightly intervals. The weight of the bird shown at eight weeks 
is the average weight at that period, and that of the food, tlio average consuiMjjtian 
for (l.ickeiis for both sexes:— 

TABLE 3. 


Number of Birds. 

Period. 

High Protein Ration 44. 

Weight of ! Weight of 
Bird. j Food. 

Low rrotein Ration 51. 

Weight of j Weight of 
Bird. 1 Food. 


Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

8 weeks 

18-8 

64-74 

14-7 

46-39 

10 weeks 

237 

23-50 

18-9 

21-70 

12 weeks 

29-6 

25-63 

23-8 

23 84 

14 weeks 

36-3 

26-63 

29-5 

26 81 

16 weeks 

36 1 

28-64 

33-6 

27-12 

18 weeks 

42-0 

27-17 

36-4 

26 24 

20 weeks 

i 46-9 

29-07 

40-0 

29-28 

Total weight of food consumed in ounces .. 

215-28 


201-38 

Total cost of food consumed in pence 

.. 

14-15 

i 


11 8 


It will be noted that in this test the pullets receiving the high protein ration 
continued to show an increased rate of development until the twelfth week, and 
that from then until the tw^entieth week the gain was 16.3 oz. on tho high protein 
ration, and 16.2 oz. on the low protein ration. It appears, therefore, that little 
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advantage was gained by the feeding of a high protein ration after the age of 
twelve weeks (compare Section 2). 

Uractical farmers who visited the station were impressed with the development 
of the \Vlute Leghorn pullets reared upon the high protein ration. One farmer 
slated that while the low protein ration pullets compared favourably with October 
hatched chickens upon the commercial farms, the high iirotcin ration chickens 
showed the stamina, and develox^meut of August and Beptember hatchings. 

SECTION 4. 

AUSTRALORP CHICKENS. 

Tn this section the Auatralorps were reared to the age of eight w(*cks upon 
the high protein ration. The following table gives the average weekly weight in 
ounces of the chickens and the food consumption:— 

TABLE 4. 


Period. 

Chick Weights. 

Food 

Consumption. 


Oz. 

Oz. 

Day old 

1-36 


1 week 

214 

1*63 

2 weeks 

3*61 

3 32 

3 weeks 

6-84 

6-06 

4 weeks 

8-68 

7-20 

5 weeks 

1208 

6-89 

0 weelcs 

15-86 

10-62 

7 weeks 

20-17 

13-95 

8 weeks 

25 31 

15-05 

1’otal consumption of food in ounces 

! 

63-61 

Total cost of food consumed in pence 

i 

1 

3-94 

Birds reared - 




Cockerel K 
Pullets 


38 

65 


The most outstanding feature was the satisfactory development made. The 
cockerels were then divided into two lota, one lot being placed in batteries and the 
either lot reared in pen.s. The battery test was abandoned (ace Section 2). 


SECTION 5. 

AUSTRALORP COCKERELS. 

The following table give.s the weight in ounces of the Australorp cockerels, food 
<*ousumption, and gain X)er fortnightly ])eriod. The food consumption shown at 
eight wKks is the average for lx)th sexes:— 

TABLE 5. 

Fjseding—High PitormN Rations. 

Number of Birds, 19. 


Period. | 

Weifidit of 
B&d. 

Food 

Consumption. 

Gain per 
Period. 


Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz, 

8 wtieks 

27-6 

63-61 


10 weeks 

38-6 

36-90 

11-0 

12 weeks 

49 1 

40-88 

10-6 

14 weeks 

, 60-3 

40-22 

11-2 

16 weeks 

; ‘12-4 

45-88 

12-1 

18 weeks 

85-0 

51-39 

12-6 

20 weeks 

93 7 

66-76 

18-7 

22 w'fjeks 

103-6 

60-41 

9-8 

24 weeks 

1 

: 108-2 

i 

47-16 

i 

4-7 


From the figures above, a very uniform rate of development is indicated up 
to the eighteenth vipek. At that i)eriod the rate of development began to decrease 
rapidly. This was due to the fact that the birds were approaching maturity. 
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Tiie feeding costs per bird from the te«ith week until the eighteenth week varied 
from 2.4 pence to 3.4 pence per fortnightly period. Twelve ounces increase in body 
weight were produced for this cost. A similar expenditure on food for the later 
permds secured only four to nine ounces. From the point of view of costs, pro¬ 
ducers should consider the disposal of males of this variety at or about the ago of 
eighteen weeks. From then onwards the birds commence to make rapid sexual 
dev^opmentj and, consequently, do not materially increase in weight. Birds that 
are sexually mature do not command the same market vahie as those that are not. 
This still further emphasises the necessity of disposal before that stage is reached. 
The average weight at this period is in the vicinity of 5 lb. This is a handy sized 
bird to market and finds a ready demand. 

SECTION 6. 

AUSTRALORP PULLETS. 

Tliese pullets were reared to the age of eight wet^ks upon a high protein ration. 
They were then divided into two lots, one lot being placed upon the high probiin 
ration, and the other upon the low protein ration, as indicated for birds reared from 
eight weeks to maturity. The following table gives the nvemgo weight in ounces of 
pullets andi the fortnightly food consumption:— 

TABLE 6. 


i 


Number of Birds. 

High Protein Batlon 23. 

' 

Low Protein Ration 22. 

Period. 

1 

o 

Weight of 

Weight of 

Weigiit of 

Bird. 

Food. 

Bird. 

Food. 


Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

8 weeks 

24-2 

63*61 

25*5 

63 61 

10 weeks 

32 6 

32 48 

32 1 

31*45 

12 weeks 

40-6 

33*55 

39 2 

34*00 

14 weeks 

6()-7 

37*21 

47*8 

40*18 

16 weeks 

58*3 

37*66 

53*7 

44*43 

18 weeks 

62-5 

39*00 

57*6 

37*02 

20 weeks 

72 5 

44*66 

j 66*1 

41*33 

22 weeks 

800 

48*26 

! 76*6 

53*66 

Total weight of food consumed in ounces .. i 
Total cost of food consumed in pence 

33643 
i 22*21 

1 

! ;; 

345*68 

20*86 


I 


From the foregoing figures it will be noted that in both cases there is a 
definite and continued rate of development up to the age of fourteen weeks; that the 
rate of development cm the high protein ration is greater than upon the low protein 
ration; that from the fourteenth week there is a decline in the rate of development 
for a period, but from eighteen weeks onwards devidopniont takes })lace at a rate 
similar to that of the earlier period. 

The figures taken as a whole suggest that increased protein is desirable with 
Australorps until the fourteenth week, and that from then the rate of body develop¬ 
ment is not sufficient to warrant the continuance of a high protein ration. (Com¬ 
pare Section 2.) 

MORTALITY. 

A most pleasing feature of the experiment -wuh the relatively low mortality. 
The following table gives the death rate up to the eighth week;— * 

TABLE 7. 


Period- 

High Protein Ration. 
AnstralorpB. | Leghorns. 

Low Protein 
Ration. 

Leglioms. 

Kumlpr, placed in brooder .. .. i 

100 

100 

101 

1 . 

6 

5 

5 

. 

1 

1 ! 


3 /. 

.. 

1 


4 W!»bl£ft . 

* • 



$ and 6 weeks . 


2 


7 and 6 w^efce ♦, >. .. .. 

1 

• • 

1 

*1 


t 
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OUTBREAK OF COCCIDIOSIS. 

When the chickens were four weeks of age an outbreak of Coccidiosis occurred. 
Chickens in all pens were passing blood freely. Immediate treatment was resorted 
to and the losses due to this disease were reduced to three chickens. The treatment 
adopted was as follow's:—A mixture of Iodine (resublimate), I oz.; Potassium Iodide, 
i oz.j Water, 25 oz., was made. Three ounces of this solution was added to a quart 
of fresh skimmed milk and heated until it became white. This milk and iodine 
mixture was then added to 2 gallons of drinking water. Treatment was continued 
until the birds wore seven weeks of age. 

SUMMARY. 

The test has demonstrated in no uncertain manner the following:— 

(3) Feeding a ration, the protein content of which is relatively higher than 
that normally ust;d during early life, assists in dtjvelopment and increases 
stamina. This is particularly valuable in the rearing of late hatched 
chickens. 

(2) A high ]>roteiii ration facilitates the separation of sexes in Leghorns— 
a feature of economic importance to those who do not, raise cockerels for 
market. 

{‘^) (a) The efficiency with which the Australorp cockerel converts food as 
coin pared with the Leghorn. 

(h) The following table helps to establish (.'{) (a):— 


Quantity of Food Consumed per 

1 UD. OF lilVE WEKJHT 

Gained. 

Period. 

. 

j Australorp^. j 

Leghorns. 


! 0*- j 

Oz. 

9 weeks 

3910 1 

43-78 

12 weeks .. .. .. 

. . 1 46-74 

63-91 

16 weeks 

. . 1 48-90 i 

58-35 

18 weeks 

62-30 

67-35 

21 weeks 

.. ! 68-63 



(4) If breeders are unable to rear Australorp cockerels protitably for table 
purposes it is of little use for them to try to rear Leghorns. 

(o) In this experiment a high protein ration appears to have given no 
advantage when fed to Leghorns after the age of twelve w'(‘cks, and in 
the case of Australorps, after fourteen weeks. 
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TO SUBSCBIBERS—IMPORTANT. 

Several subscriptloiis bare been received recently under cover ol 
unsigned letters. Obviously, In the circumstances, It Is Impossible to 
send the journal to the subscribers concerned. 

It Is most important that every subscriber’s name and address 
should be written plainly, preferably In block letters, in order ta 
avoid mistakes in addresses and delay In despatch* 
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PRODUCTION RECORDING. 

List of cows, officially teateJ by officers of the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock, which have qualified for entry into the Advanced Register of tlie Herd 
Book of The Australian Illawarra Shorthorn Society, The Jersey Cattle Society, 
The Guernsey Cattle Society, and The Friesian Cattle Society, production charts for 
which were compiled during the month of May, 1932 (273 days period unless 
otherwise stated). 


Name of Cow. j 

Age. 

1 Milk 
! Production. 

Butter 1 

Fat. j 

Ow'ner. 

... . .„.j 

i 

1 

' Lb. 

1 ! 

1 Lb. i 


AUSTRALIAN ILLAWARRA SHORTHORN. 


Blossom of Penrhos 
Nt>llie 3rd of Sniinyvicw 
Lilac 

Haisy 9tli of Oak villa . 

Cherry of Penrhoa 
Ruby of CoTimna 
btat.cly of Falrliolmc . 

Tina T.I. of Yaralla 
Westbrook Molly 
Curly 5tti of Al ley 
Strawberry of Peiirhos 
Roscleaf of Hill Top 
Handsome Gth of Rosenthal .. 
Dinah 4th of Westbrook 
Trump 3rd of Rosemouiit 
Dainty 3rd of Arley 
Hope 8th of Rosenthal.. 

Amy of Hawthorne 
Ruby 111 of Thurhis .. 

Oontlc HI of Blacklanda 
Fussy of KiiKfsdalc 
Lass 11 of Oakvllla 
Springdale Prineeaa VH. 

Lilac 2nd of Rosimthal 
Model 2n(l of Alpha Vale 
Hose of Sunny view 
Irene of Sunny view 
Rosette of Sunnyview' .. 

Kitty of Sunnyview 
Clara of W<jstbrook 
Widkee Waa Beauty V. (272 
da.\'s) 

Envy of Blacklands 
Phyllis of Pimrhos 
Buttereuj) 4th of Arley 
P»;>£Ky VI. of Golelea (265 days) 
Dnaiwon Countes.s 


Oaldaiuls Larkspur Lass 4th 
Carlyle Larkspur 5th .. 
Carlyle Larkspur (’ouuttjss 
(jleiigaritfe Nobles Foxglove 
Nobly Boru Iroiidcal .. 
Morag 3rd of I’eachester 
Trinity Gorbera 
Newhllls Queenie 2iid .. 
Wonderful Maid 
PaviUans August Segunda 
Dina 9th of Viola 
Carnation Lockets Pride 
Avocaview Golden Lady 2nd 
Daisy of Blllabong 
8yb(^l of Calton .. 

Dainty Idyle of Burnleigh 


Mature 
Mature 
Mature 
Mature 
Mature 
Maaire 
Mature .. 
Mature 
Matur(‘ 
Mature 
Mature 
Mature 
Siir. (4 yrs.) 
Snr. (4 yrs.) 
Snr. (4 yrs.) 
Snr. (4 yrs.) 
Jnr. (4 yrs.) 
Jar. (4 yrs.) 
Jnr. (4 yrs.) 
Snr. (3 yrs.) 
Jnr. (3 yrs.) 
Snr. (2 yrs.) 
Snr. (2 yrs.) 
Snr. (2 yrs.) 
Jni. (2 yrs.) 
Jnr. (2 yrs.) 
Jnr. (2 yrs.) 
Jnr. (2 yrs.) 
Jnr. (2 yrs.) 
Jnr. (2 yis.) 
Jnr. (2 yrs.) 


16,367 
14,717-4.5 
12,284-75 
7,595-22 
10,337 
9,694-83 
11,424-65 
10,574-51 
10,278-22 
9,348-05 
9,496 
11,.584-92 
10,508-5 
8,253-2 
7,611-25 
8,770-4 
7,475-75 
9,121-91 
11,229-11 
8,742-1 
9,279-2 
9,292-08 
8,mM)-06 
7,450 
10,373-15 
10,869-3 
10,453-27 
9,1,54-68 
9 431-57 
6,8522 
8,503-.55 


8,080-05 

7,000 

6,48()'7 

6,684-54 

6,714-79 


Jnr. (2 yrs.) 

Jnr. (2 yr.s.) 

Jnr. (2 yrs.) 

Jnr. (2 yrs.) 

Jnr. <2 yrs.) 

JERSEY. 
Mature .. j 
i Mature .. j 
! Snr. (4 yrs.) | 

I Snr. (4 yrs.) I 
1 Snr. (3 yrs.) i 
i Snr. (3 yrs.) i 
Snr. <3 yrs.) 

, Snr. (3 yrs.) 

! Jnr. (3 yrs.) 

I Jnr. (3 yrs.) 


I Snr. (2 yrs.) 
i Snr. (2 yrs.) 
; Snr. (2 yrs.) 
i Jnr. (2 yrs.) 
! Jnr. (2 yrs.) 

_ __ . 1 Jnr. (2 yrs.) 

Nobles Favourite of Glenu’oore i Jnr. (2 yrs.) 


Bella Scott of Brooklands 
Trinity Coquette 
Wee Dot of Burulcigli .. 
Trecarne Roselca 3rd .. 

Trinity Mariette 

Trinity Violet. 

April Morn of Woodbine 
Majesty’s ClarlbclliJ of Brook- 
lands 

(Herigartffe Nobles Coulisse 3rd 
Trecarne Thelma 
Opal of Burnleigh 
Retford Chimes 
Trecarne Rose 6th .. . 

Wattleflower 2nd of Wattlegrovo 
Majesty’s Rose of Brooklands.. 
Plneview Prim. 


Jnr. (2 yrs.) 
Ju . (2 yrs.) 
Jnr. (2 yrs.) 
Jnr. (2 yrs.) 
Jnr. (2 yrs.) 
Jnr. (2 yrs.) 
Jnr. (2 yrs.) 
Jnr. (2 yrs.) 


Jnr. (2 ysr.) 
Jnr. (2 yrs.) 
Jnr. <2 yrs.) 
Jnr. (2 yrs.' 
Jnr. (2 yrs.. 
Jn . (2 yrs.) 
Jnr, (2 yrs.) 
Jnr. (2 yrs.) 


8,343-5 

6,678-28 

8,6.50-712 

6,304-8 

7,181-77 

5,720-05 

6,232-6 

5,598-0 

7,989-06 

6,669 

5,90602 

5,996-34 

6,274-3 

7,416-56 

6,769-1 

6,066-78 

0,292-5 

5,678*04 

5,211-34 

5,191-2 

4,771-84 

5,130-69 

5,124-84 

5,530-74 

5,790-465 


4,386-95 
4,692*26 
4,217-5 
2 yrs.) 5,839-20 

'■ 1.) 4,878-86 

4,284-26 
4,884-02 
4,777-42 


699-149 I A. Sandilands, W’ildash 
616-107 W. H. Tiiompson, Nanaugo 

527-937 S. MitcheU, Warwi(5k 

446-527 H. Marquardt, Wondai 

489-950 A. Sandilands, W’ildash 

429- 641 J. Phillips, Wondai 

425-864 Q.A.H.S. and C., Gatton 

399-655 Hickey and Sons, Wilston 

390-567 F. O. G. Couper, Westbrook 

385-244 E. D. Lawley, Maleny 

383-727 A. Sandilands, Wildash 

367-366 I J. A. Treading, Cloyna 

412-439 S. Mitchell, Warwick 

366- 228 F. G. G. Couper, Westbrook 

339-078 J. Robertson, Bingera Siding 

338-781 E. D. Law'ky, Maleny 

329-137 S. Mitchell, Warwhrk 

369-230 H. M. Graham, Onkllelds 

404-793 Hickey and Sous, Wilston 

315-118 N. V. Slaughter, Harrisville 
425-058 A. A. King, Mooloolab 

367- 846 W. Marquardt, W’ondal 

356-685 I A. J. Caswell, Wongalpong 
3(»0'4()1 j S. Mitchell, W’arw'ick 

430- 435 W. H. Thompson, Nanango 

416-923 J. Phillips, Wondai 

41(V537 ! J. Phillips, Wondai 

395-541 i J. iniillips, Wondai 
390-915 I J. Phillips, Wondai 
313-306 F. G. G. Couper. W>sf brook 
299-338 A. J. Caswell, Wongalpong 

289-717 A. Pi(-kels, Wondai 
282-871 A. Sandilands, Wikinsb 
275-651 E. J>. Lawiey, Maleny 
268-315 E. M. Franklin, W^mgalpong 
266-457 A. J. (Caswell, Wongalpong 


542-447 

370- 8J9 
440-5-20 
331-437 
41.3-12 
3,56-502 
320-765 

319- 343 
399-378 
329-291 
338 

326-515 

279-28 

371- 869 
3.51-364 

320- 914 
305-215 
295-539 
294-433 
291-074 
277-676 
274.591 
266-353 
270-114 
26M71 

260-022 

265-478 

254-055 

249-832 

245-993 

244-763 

241-274 

294-374 


A. N. Wel)8ter, Maleny 
J. Williams, Wondai 
J. W^illiams, W’ondai 
Cox Bros., Maleny 
Sinnamon and Sous, Moggill 
I). Macdonald, Peaehestef 
E. J. O’Keeife, Nambour 
J. N. Robinson, Maleny 
Slimamon and Sous, Moggill 
Sinnamon and Sons, Moggill 
H. T. Mayers, Nambour 
Spressor and Sons, Brassall 
A. M. Webster, Maleny 
J. Mollenhauer, M.oll'atdale 
C, Biirow, Goomeri 
W. W. Mullctt, Nambour 
J. and R. Wiliiums, King.aroy 
J. W^illiams, Wondai 
Sinnamon and Sons, Moggill 
W, W. Mallett, Nambour 
T. A. Pctherick, Loekyer 
Sinnamon and Sons, Moggill 
Sinnamon and Sons, Moggill 
J. W’illiams, VVomlai 
J. williams, W’^ondai 

Cox Bros,, Maleny 
T. A, Petherick, Loekyer 
W. W. Mallett, Nambour 
T. A. Petherick, Loekyer 
T. A. Petherick, Loekyer 
J. W. Evans, Boonah 
; J. Williams, MTondai 
I Hunter and Sous, Borallon 
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PRODTJCnON RECORDING—<J<w/inw6J. 


Name of Cow. 

Ag.. 

Milk 1 
Production, j 

Butter 

Fat. 

Owner. 



i 

Lb. ' 

Lb. 



GUERNSEY. 



linwood Trefoil 

Linwood Best Girl .. . . i 

Snr. (2 yrs.) 1 
Sur. (2 yrs.) ; 

5,370*7 i 
6,527*8 ! 

284*463 1 

279*799 1 

W. A. K. Cooke, Maleny 

W. A. K. Cooke, Maleny 


FRIESIAN. 



Inavale Grace VII 1. 

Oaklands Holly Roek .. 

Jijr. (2 yrs.) 
SiiT. (2 yrs.) 

8,066 

7,641*13 

203-385 1 
278-630 

A. 0. Stumer, Boonah 

W. Richters, Tingoora 


SELECTING A DAIRY HEIFER. 

(’. F. AloGRATH, Supervisor of Dairying. 

T he ability to produce large cjuantitics of milk is the dairj' heifer’s heritage, and 
when she develops and takes her place as a producer the herdsman ability to 
feed and care for her is the all-important factor that enables her to give of her best. 

In the selection of a dairy heifer, the form and general character will, to a great 
extent, indicate whether she is fitted by nature to develop into a good producing 
female. 

Careful selection and breeding of liigh-chiss dairy stock establishes conforma¬ 
tion and ty}>e, and a calf bred on dairy lines possesses dairy form and character, as 
distinct from the beef form and character. 

The trained eye of the judge can see the dairy value of the calf and can discern 
the dairy type as distinct from the beef type in a heifer when quite young. The 
))edigree, which constitutes a compilation of facts concerning her immediate ancestry, 
and the production records of her ancestral dams on both the dam and sire sides are 
important factors in determining the future dairy value of the young heifer and 
as a guidance in the selection of the better class dairy stock. Constitution is 
important in the young heifer. A deficiency in any quality necessary to ensure 
a well-grown, well'developed, thrifty animal indicates that the heifer will not make 
a profitable dairy cow. 

The form of the dairy heifer with a future as a profitable producer is in 
miniature a duplicate of a good type fully’-devidoped dairy female. The dairy 
characteristics of the calf are indicated by an absence of any surplus flesh; she 
is somewhat angular and spare. 

The head is typical of her breed, the eye large and bright, and muzzle large, 
oars of average size, neck lean and lengthy, sloping with the shoulders. She is 
sharp over the shouldcr.s, ribs w’ell sprung, with good heart girth. The forequarters 
are light. The digestive capacity is indicated by the depth through the barrel from 
the centre of the back to the navel. Good depth indicates ample mill power to convert 
the food into milk. The greater the depth through the middle the greater the 
production is likely to be. The back is straight. There is a good length from the 
hip to the pin bones and from the hip to the flank. The thighs are fiat and free 
from fleshiness; the line of the thigh is incurving. 

The bones should be li^ht and not <M)ar8e. The tail should be thin and free 
from flesh. All of these points should indicate that there is no tendency to lay on 
flesh. 

The avs yet undeveloped udder, milk veins, and wells are reliable indications of 
tlie heifer future value as a dairy animal. The skin covering and surrounding 
the immature udder is soft and loose with teats well placed. The milk veins can 
be followed with the finger and milk wells gauged. Comparatively well-develoi>ed 
milk veins and large milk wells indicate usefulness as a dairy cow. 

The hair is soft, fine, and oily, and the skin thin, loose, soft, and pliable to 
the feel. The animal should be bright and thrifty, indicating a good constitution 
and capable of development by proper feeding and handling. 

Select the heifer with care and do not allow the influence of pedigree to override 
your better judgment as to grave faults that she may possess, especially lack of 
coustitution.. 
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POINTS IN DAIRYING PRACTICE. 

T he dairy farniB of tlie State constitute the foundation of an industry that has 
developed so as to become one of the Statens most important primary industries, 
representing an annual value of upwards of £7,000,000. 

It is realised that the dairy farmer to be efficient must be more than a willing 
worker with a strong back and arm. 

The successful dairyman is a business man adopting the most efficient methods 
in the conduct of his business. Foresight and efficient cultural methods will enable 
the dairy farmer to provide a regular supply of suitable food for the dairy herd. 

Rotational gracing and toji-dressing of native and introduced pasturage, produc¬ 
tion of fodder crops, and the conservation of fodder are imjfortant factors that 
make for efficiency in the industry. Having made provision for a supply of fodder 
it is necessary to check the production of each individual cow in order to secure the 
profitable utilisation of the fond consumed by the removal from tlic herd of all 
animals that do not reach a payable standard of production. 

The efficient dairy cow projKjrly fed and cared for is akin to an efficient 
machine in a modern factory supidied with the required material for conversion 
into a desired product. 

The cow converts the bulky fodders grown on the dairy farm into the condensed 
form of milk which, through the operations of our modern equipped dairy factories, 
is still further condensed into butter and cheese. The value of butter jind cheese 
exported overseas annually approximates a value of £'1,500,000. 

The average production of the herd is an all-important factor in the success or 
failure of the undertaking, and is directly intlueneed by the return from each low- 
yielding cow ns well as by that of the higher producers. Efficient mclhods will not 
allow of the retention in the herd of producers below a i^ayable standard with the 
consequent loss of jirofit returned by the higher producers. The low producers 
reduce the average return from the herd, and in some instances eat up 
profits, and must not be infiuenced by the high yields of a few iudividual cows in 
the herd, as it is the average production of the herd over the full milking period 
that really counts. 

The elimination of unprofitable producers allows of an actual saving ni feed 
and labour, and makes f<»r efficiency. 

Dairy farming, like every other business, Ims two main activities—first, fo produce 
what the market requires at a reasonable cost; and secondly, to sell the products to 
the best advantage. Organised marketing is receiving the attention of the various 
boards constituted under the provisions of the Primary Producers Organisation 
and Marketing Act, where increased attention is being given to the various phases 
of the production sections of the industry by imj>rovement of pastures, growing of 
fodder crops, the conservation of fodder, and production recording. 

The topic of herd recording has been given prominence to in the press and by 
various bodies associated with the industry. A large number of dairy farmers do 
not fully realise that their progress and the i»rosi3erity of the industry depends upon 
the management of the dairied land and the individual return from each cow 
constituting the dairy herd. The number of eows submitted for production recording 
rcj)resont but a small proi>ortion of our dairy herds. 

It is an economically sound practice to submit the herd to production recording, 
which must cover the full lactation period, and can Muth advantage be continued from 
year to year. 

• The knowledge obtained will secure efficiency in the conduct of one’s business. 
Systematic herd testing enables the dairy farmer to advance towards a near maximum 
return from his herd— 

(1) By the application of business principles to his operations. 

(2) By determining the value of each cow’s product and locating the 
unprofitable cow. 

(3) By providing the opportunity of increasing the production of the herd, 
by selecting and breeding the high-producing females to a selected dairy 
sire. 

(4) By selecting high producers it makes it possible to keep fewer cows and 
yet produce the same quantity of milk and fat, and ensures more 
economic feeding. 

Herd recording increases the value of tested animals and their progeny, and 
promotes systematm breeding of the better class of dairy cattle. 
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AGRICULTURE ON THE AIR. 

RADIO LECTURES ON RURAL SUBJECTS. 

A BKANOEMENT8 have bcon completed with th<^ Australian Broadcasting Company 
for the regular delivery of further radio lectures from Station 4QG, Brisbane, 
by officers of the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays of each, week, as from 5th July, a fifteen minutes’ 
talk, commencing at 7.30 p.m., will be given on subjects of especial interest to 
farmers. .Following is the list of Jecdures arranged:— 

SCHEDULE OF IjECTUHES 

BY OFFKJEKS OF THE DEPAKTMENT OF AGKJCULTUKE AND STOCK. 

BADIO STATION 4Q(}, BRISBANE (AUSTRALIAN BROADCASTING 

COMPANY). 

Tuesday, 5th July, 1932—“ Selection of Sugar-cane for Planting PurpOwSCs. ” A. F. 
Bell, B.Sc., Plant Pathologist. 

Thursday, 7th July, 1932—‘^‘Brooding Chickens.” J. J. McLachlan, Poultry 
Inspector. 

Tuesday, 12th July, 1932—‘ * Disease-resistant Varieties of Sugar-eane—ITow They 
are Developed.” A. F. Bell, B.Sc., Plant Pathologist. 

Thursday, 14th July, 1932—'‘Red Rot and Related iJiscmscs.” W. Cottrell Dormer, 
B.Sc. Agric., Assistant Pathologist. 

Tuesday, 19th July, 1932—“Cotton A^arieties” (First Leeture). R. W. Peters, 
(.’otton E\pcrimentn 1 ist. 

Thursday, 2l8t July, 1932—“Cotton Varieties” (Seeoiul Lecture). R. W. Peters, 
(^ottou Experimentalist. 

Tuesday, 26th July, 1932^—“Shade Trees for the Farm.” C. T. White, Governincjit 
BoRuiLst. 

Thursday, 28th July, 1932—“Flowering Shrubs for the Home Gard(m.” (A T. White, 
G 0 \-(‘ r nmcut Bot a ui st. 

Tuesday, 2n<l August, 1932—“Oriiameutal CJimbera. ” C. T. White, Government 
Botanist. 

Thursday, 4th August, 1932—“l)iseases of the Grape Vine.” R. B. Morwood, M.Sc., 
AssistMiit IMiint Pathologist. 

Tuesday, 9th August, 1932—“(Tliicken FeC‘ding. ” P. Rumball, Poultry Expert. 
Thursday, J l.th August, 1932—“Notes on Sugar Conferene-c at Porto Rico.” A. F. 
Boll, B.Sc., Plant Pathologist. 

Tuesday, lOtb August, 1932—“Maize Varieties and Their Suitability for Various 
Districts.” C. J. McKeon, Instructor in Agriculture. 

Thursday', ISth August, 1932—“Tobacco.” G. B. Brooks, Director of Agrhiultiire. 
Tuesday, 23rd August, 1932—“Tobacco Exploratory AVork in t^ueenslaiid. ” (J. B. 

Brooks, Director of Agriculture. 

Thursday, 25th August, 1932—‘ ‘ The Cultivation of Maize.’ ’ C. J. McKeon, Instructor 
in Agriculture. 

Tuesday, 30th August, 1932~“ 1 mportance of Efficient Cleansing and Sterilising of 
Dairy Utensils.” C. J. Pound, Government Bacteriologist. 

Thursday, 1st September, 1932—“Plant Disease Investigation.” J. H. Simmonds, 
*M.Sc., Plant Pathologist. 

Tuesday, 6th September, 1932—“Propagation of To-baoco Seedlings.” R. A. 

Tarrant, Instructor in Agriculture. ^ 

Thursday, 8tit September, 1932—“Preparation of Land for Tobacco.” R. A. 
Tarrant, Instructor in Agriculture. 

Tuesday, 13th September, 1932—“Fertilizers for Tobacco.” R. A. Tarrant, 
Instructor in Agriculture. 

Thursday, 15th September, 1932—“Cotton Planting and (’ultivation.” R. W. Peters, 
Cotton Experimentalist. 

Tuesday, 20tb September, 1932—‘ ‘ A Brief Talk to the Small Selector on the Ordinary 
Operations on a Sheej) Selection throughout the year. ’ ’ J. L, Hodge, 
Instructor in Sheep and Wool. 

Thursday, 22xid September, 1932—“Diseases of Pumpkins and Allied Crops.” L. F. 

Maifdelson, B.Sc., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 

Tuesday, 27th September, 1932—“Parasites and Methods of Control” (First 
Lecture). James Oarew, Senior Instructor in Sheep and AVool. 

Tlutrsday, 29th' September, 1932—“Parasites and Methods of Control” (Second 
Lecture). James Clarew, Senior Instructor in Sheep and Wool. 
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SUPPIIXD BT TBS COimOirWlAira Of AUBTXAUA Mbzbosolooioai BtrsxAir* Bsibbabb. 




Shads Tsmfsbatubs. 

Eainfau. 

Dlftolcts and StatloiM. 


Means. 


Extremes, 



^et 

Days. 


ili 







Total. 









^ )9^ 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Date. 

win 

Date. 



Ctktttal, 

In. 



Deg. 


“in- 


Points. 


Oooktown. 

20*08 

85 

5, 6, 7, 

14, 16, 

878 

18 






20 


24, 25, 
26, 27, 










81 



Herberton. 

•• 

71 

50 

80 

10 

61 

24, 25, 
80, 81 

407 

20 

Bockbampton 

30*12 

78 

61 

83 

1,4,6 

55 

26 

816 

12 

Brisbane .. .. 

80*21 

72 

58 

77 

10 

54 

25 

166 

11 

Darling Bourns. 










Dalby . 

8010 

71 

48 

78 

7 

40 

10,11 

1 55 

8 

Stanthorpe 

,. 

03 

44 

72 

7 

32 

ii 

112 

18 

Tnnwonmha .. ,. 


66 

48 

70 

1,2, 8, 

40 

2 

112 

0 

JUid-4ntrrior. 





4. 5,6 





Georgetown 

29*97 

86 

65 

08 

21 

57 

24 

14 

2 

Longreaob 

Htt^eU. 

80*09 

3017 

78 

71 

55 

47 

87 

81 

6,7 

7 

48 

88 

1.28,26 
11 

289 

IOC 

5 

7 

Wntem. 









Burketown 

20*90 

85 

65 

00 

10 

55 

24 

8 

2 

Boiilia . 

80*00 

80 

56 

89 

5 

48 

1,2 

176 

4 

Thargomlndah .. 

3010 

72 

54 

83 

6 

47 

11, 24, 

236 

5 

1 






26 




RAINFALL IN THE AQRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

TABLS SBOWIfO TBS AYSBAOE BAlKfllX FOB TBS MOBTB OF MAY, IN TBS AOBICUBTOBAB 
DIBTBICTB, TOQBTBSB WITB TOTAI BAIBFAIJ. BOBIKG Mat, 1082, ABB 1081 FOB COBFABIBON. 



Aybbags 

TOTAl 


Atssaqs 

Totax 


Bainfaii.. 

Bainfau.. 


Raxnfali. 

BaINFAUi. 

DivisiouB and BtaMons. 

May. 

No. of 
Years' 

May, 

May, 

Divisions and Stations. 

May. 

No. of 
Years’ 

May. 

May. 



Be- 

1032. 

1031. 


Be- 

1982. 

1981. 



cords. 





cords. 



Hortk Ooatt. 





South Coast— 






Tn. 


In. 

In. 

oontlnued; 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton 

1*06 

81 

6*66 

205 

Nambonr .. 

4*80 

86 

2*84 

4*62 

Oalms 

4*86 

50 

11*76 

4*04 

Nanango •. 

1*68 

60 

0*91 

2-66 

Oardwell 

8*61 

60 

7-97 

4*34 

Bockhampton 
WoodfbrG .. 

1 49 

46 

8*16 

206 

OooktowB 

2*85 

66 

8*68 

1*66 

2*96 

46 

1*11 

2*68 

Herberton .. 

1*59 

45 

4*97 

1*64 





Ingham 

3*37 

40 

10*97 

3*09 






Innfsfail 

12*16 

61 

19-57 

7*10 






MosamanMlU 

8*44 

19 

10*53 

2*29 

Darling Jhumt. 





TownsviUe .. 

1*80 

61 

2*26 

0*49 










Dalby 

1*80 

62 

0*56 

1*26 

CoHirai Ooatf, 





BmuVale .. 

1*20 

86 

0-88 

8*46 





Jlmbour 

1*20 

44 

0*78 

1*19 

Ayr 

1*10 

45 



Miles 

1*60 

47 

1*04 

1*86 

8*04 

1*81 

Stanthorpe .. 

1*88 

69 

112 

3*61 

Bowen 

1*31 

61 

2*16 

0*80 

Toowoomba 

2*20 

60 

1*12 

2*84 

Oharters Towers 

0*78 

50 

1*61 

O'OO 

Warwick .. 

1*67 

67 

086 

8*48 

Maokay 

8*72 

61 

6-38 

2*66 

Proserpine .. 

4*28 

29 

6*95 

2*84 






Bt. Lawrence.. 

1*76 

61 

8-21 

0*67 

Marmma, 





Saut^ Coast. 





Boma .. ,. 

1*42 

68 

2*16 

1*87 

Biggenden .. 

1-78 

88 

1*28 

2*04 






Bondaberg .. 

2*66 

40 

2*09 

4*89 




' 


Brisbane 

281 

81 

1*66 

2*20 

StaU Farm, ist. 





Oabooltnre .. 

2*01 

45 

1*28 

8*44 





Childers 

Crohamhorst 

2*16 

600 

87 

80 

1*14 

2*88 

8*20 

4*84 

Bungeworgoral 

QattonOoBege 

0*86 

1*68 

18 

8$ 

88 

2*44 

0*62 

1.42 

1*07 

Bsk 

2*00 

46 

0*77 

1*86 

Qindie 

0*92 

1*82 

0 

Gayndah 

1*67 

61 

111 

1*98 

Hermitage • • •. 

1*26 

26 

0*66 

8*56 

franie 

Killaw 

2-88 

62 

1-86 

8*12 

XAiri 

1*80 

18 

0*70 

1*18 

1-86 

68 

0-66 

2.29 

Madmy Sugar Bxperf* 

Maryborough 

8*08 

60 

M7 

2*46 

SKstaSon .. 

8*24 

86 

4*62 

1*66 


3 , H HAETSHOEN*, AoMng BlvlBlonAl M«teoiolo8t«t. 
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TAc New 5 

HAMILTON POLICY 

/or getting rid of Mammitis 

Here is something for the dairy farmer i 

to grasp with both hands. Hamilton Vac^ < 

cine for Mammitis has proved itself to 1 

such a degree that henceforth users can ^ 

look forward to the complete eradication < 

of Mammitis from their farm. 1 

We want every daily farmer whose cows are ^ 

suffering from Mammitis to write us for full ^ 

particulars of this new policy. 5 

Briefly, it means this : The Hamilton Com- ^ 

pany will supply sufficient Vaccine to inocu- ^ 

late every cow in the herd. In most cases, | 

no further treatment will be necessary ; but K 

should there be any reactors or stubborn R 

cases, extra treatment will be provided free B 

of cost, so that the herd will become entirely K 

clean and free from further attack. g 

This new Hamilton ^^olicy is the nearest approach to K 

100 /o efficiency tn treating Atammitis that has ever been B 

known. Hvatl yourself of it at once. The price remains the B 

same 4s. per cow, irrespective of the number in the herd, R 

Write for full details and our bookful of B 

experiences of dairy fanners who have g 

proved the efficacy of Hamilton Treat- K 

ment for Mammitis. B 

HAMILTON PROPRIETARY (Q.) LTD. I 

»2 ADELAIDE STREET, BRISBANE. I 

Address Letters to Box 1725 W, G.P.O., Brisbane. | 

H 

‘'4>" 
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fnscoers to Correspondents. 


Poison Peach. 

W.B. (Mackay)— 

The HiK^cimen is the Peaeh-lcaf Poison Bush or J'oison Peach, Trerna Ofipara, a 
shrub very common in coastal Queensland and New {South Wales, and 
jTcnerally rega.rded as poisonous to stock. It develops at times a prussic 
acid yielding ghicoside, and at these times if oaten in quantity should 
cause death. The occurrence of this poisonous principle, however, is very 
erratic, and what controls its formation it is impossible to say. Tlioug]* 
regarded by many people as a plant poisonous to stock, nevertheless w<‘ 
have often seen stock eating very large quantities of it without any 
ill-effects following. 

Valuable Tropical Legume. 

Inquirer (Brisbane)— 

The specimen of legume from the Daintree Kiver is Drsmodiui)} scoriHurua, a 
species of Tick Trefoil. It is a coirimon Jegume in many tropical coun¬ 
tries, and is sujqmsod to have been introduced into North Queensland 
from Samoa many years ago. Where it grows it is regarded as a very 
valuable tropical legume for fodder jmrposes. 


Clycine tabacina. 

W. G. 0. (0 0 omi n ya) - 

The sfjecimen is dlynne iahuHna, a native legume very common in the average 
native mixed jiasture and generally regarded as a good fodder. Thougii “ 
it is (•oinmou, ne have not heard a local name given to the ]>lant. Itupo is 
not a legume, but a member of the cabbage and turnip family. 


Chenopodium carinatam. 

W.P.H. (Townsville) — 

The specimen is Chrnopodium carinatum, a strongly scented wecal with a very 
wide rang(' in Australia. We have lud. heard a common name for it, but 
it is very closely allied to the Worm Seed and the oil from the seeds would 
probably hav{‘ similar i»ropcrti(^8 as a vermifuge. It o('curs ccvmmonly as 
a weed in cultivation, and is also found on jdains and along watercourses 
in the West. We think it is a native of North Queensland, though' stock 
carry the plant from one place to another. We collected it many yeara 
ago as far lun’t!! as the Flinders River, not very far from Julia (.‘reek. 

Fodder Crops. 

W.R. (Oakey).—Mr, G. J. McKeoii, Instructor in Agriculture, advises as follows: — 
ret(‘rita is grown for grain purposes and is not of much value for fodder. Like 
all members of the sorghum family it cannot be fed with .safety when at an 
ininmture stage. When frosted it would be of very little value as stock 
food. It cannot be conqaxred wdth Sudan grass or any n't the pauicum as 
a fodder. You would be well advised if you want to grow sorghum to 
try saccaline or Sudan grass, the latter being very suitable for your district, 
(’ultivation required is only the same as tliat for creqis siicli as maize. Land 
should lie well worked up to a depth of S or 9 inches. 

Sorghum should he sown in drills feet 6 inches apart. It is easier to 
harxsr'st and will not lodge so readily when sowui in this way. The quantity 
of seed required is from 4 to o lb. an acre. 

Sudan grass can be sown in drills about 2 feet 6 inches apart, or 
broadcast, 3 to 4. lb. an acre in. drills and about 12 lb. broadcast. 

Nut grass cannot be eradicated if the area is badly infested, if only 
small patches are present these can be destroyed by digging a hole 2 or 3 
feet deep and greater in circumference than that of the nut grass patch 
and filling the hole with wood and burning. The lioat thrown off wdll 
destroy any nuts which have not been removed during digging. 

Usually when lucerne is fit to cut the crop is roughly two-third.s in 
flow’er. A fresh growth will also be noticed at the base or the plant. When 
this occurs the lucerne should be cut. 
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Qenerdf /^otcs. 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Messrs. F. G. Collins, W. C. Mayson, and W. T. Parker have been appointed 
honorary rangers under the Animals and Birds Acts, the firstmentioned in respect 
of Bosedalc Station and the lastnained for sanctuaries in the Toowoomba district. 

Constable F. Bornbusch, of Goonieri, has been appointed also an Inspector under 
the Slaughtering Act. 

Mr. A. F. S. Obmaii, Government Veterinary Surgeon, Department of Agriculture 
and Stock, Brisbane, has been apiminted also a Veterinary Inspector under and for 
the purposes of Diseascfi im Stock Jets, 1915 to 1931 ,^^ **The Staughterinff 

Act of 1898 ,’^ and **The Dairy Produce Act of 1920 .^^ 

Messrs. J. Sallatina and C. Lafferty have been appointed Honorary Rangers 
under the Acts in respect of the Hughenden Golf C’lub sanctuary, and Mr. W. H. 
Edwards for the Boyne Island sanctuary. 

The following have been appointed Cane Testers for the forthcoming sugar 
season at the mills mentioned in each case:—^Miss A. Walsh (Babinda), Miss E. 
Christen (Cattle Oeek), Miss A. L. Levy (Inkerman), Mr. L. G. F. Helbach 
(Invicfa), Mr. W. Ahern (Farlcigh), Mr. H. Jensen (Kalamia), Mr. J. C. D. Casey 
(Marian), Mr. T. Herbert (Mossrmin), Miss J. Orr (Mourilyan), Mr. F. W. Trulson 
(Mulgrave), Mr. V. F. Worthington (Pioneer), Miss Ivy Palmer (Plane Creek), 
Mr. T. P. Brown (Pleystowo), Miss J. O^Flynn (Proserpine), 'Mr. T. V. Breen 
(Racecourse), Mr. W. J. Richardson (South Johnstone), Miss M. T. Smith (Tully)> 
and Mr. G. Tait (North Eton). 

The following have been appointed Assistant Cane Testers for the forthcoming 
sugar season at the mills mentioned in each case:—Miss D. Alldridge (Pleystowe), 
Miss D. Bowder (IHoneer), Mr. T. F. Corbett (Kalamia), Mr. St. C. G. Fanning 
(Marian), Mr, C. H. Humphreys (South Johnstone), Miss 0. Humphreys (Tully), 
Miss M. A. Lyle (Invicta), Mias M. A. Morris (Babinda), Mrs. M. Nally (Inkerman),' 
Miss M. Orr (Proserpine), Miss V. Page (Marian), Miss E. Rowe (Kacectmrse), 
Mias M. Thorbtirn (Farleigh), Mr. D. Walton (North Eton), Mr. H. T. Whitcher 
(Plane Creek), Mr. R. T). Wooleock (Pleystowe). 

Police Constables C. Wagner (Talwood), B. Nolan (Marlborough), R. L. 
Bcahan (Baralaba), W. S. Osborne (Prairie), E. H. Kowaltzke (Ewan), and J. E. 
Carroll (Stojichenge) have been appointed also Inspectors under the Slaughtering 
Act. 


Toowoomba Sanctuary. 

Horn Park, Toowoomba, has been declared a sanctuary under the Animals and 
Birds Acts, and it will now be unlawful for any person to take or kill any animal 
or bird thereon. 

Arrowroot Board. 

I’hc poll to decide whether the ownership of arrowroot bulbs and arrowroot flour 
should be vested in the Arrowroot Board was conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock on 15th Jntiey when both of these questions were answered in 
the affirmative. Results:— Votes. 

For the acquisition of Arrowroot Bulbs .. .. . . .. 81 

Against .. .. • • • • • • .. • * • • .. 44 

For the acquisition of Arrowroot Flour . ,»• 

Against .. .. .. .. .. .. ..45 

The necessary three-fifths majority having been obtained on both of these 
questions the proposals Imve therefore been carried. 

Rosedale Sanctuary* 

Executive approval has been given to the issue of an Order in Council under 
the Animals and Birds Acts declaring Rosedale Station, Rosedale, the property of 
Mr. F. G. Collins, as a sanctuary under the ubovementioned Acts. It will now be 
unlawful for any person to take or kill any animal or bird within the boundariea 
of Boaedale Station. 
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Dairy Produce Act Examinations. 

The date for the holding of the annual examinations in the theory of Milk 
and Creani Testing, Milk Grading, Cream Grading, Butter Making, and Cheese 
Making, is 30th July. Applications must be lodged with the department before 
12 th July. 

A.I.F. Members’ Addresses. 

The A.I.F. Historian (Dr. C. E. W. Bean), Victoria Barracks, Paddington 
(N.S.W.), is anxious to get in touch with the following ex-meinbers of the A.I.F., 
and would be grateful for any Jitdp in this direction from readers:—George Robert 
Barclay, Lieut (24th Batt .)} Meredith George Bhickman, D.C.M., 3007 

C.Q.M.S. (12th Batt.); Roy Henry Brown, M.C, Lieut. (9th Batt.); William 
.Franklin Comrie, M.M., 1533, Driver (4th D.A.C.) ; George Collingwood Dodd, Lieut. 
(4th M.G. ('oy.); Charles Telfer Emerson, M.M., 2361, C.S.M. (15th Batt.); William 
Greaves, D.(^M., 793, Sgt. (9th Batt.); Frederick Hallam, M.C., Captain (49th 
Batt.); William Alexander Porter, D.C.M., 5448, C.S.M. (9th Batt.); Granville 
Pritchard, M.C., Lieut. (15th Field Coy.); Charles Henry Roberson, M.M., 1700, 
Sergeant (26th Batt.), 

Maturity Standards for Citrus Fruits. 

Representatives of the States concerned, the Federal Citrus Council of Australia, 
and the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing have agreed to a higher matiii’ity 
standard for citrus fruits, fuid in accordance with their recommendation, ^‘The Fruit 
and Vegetable Grading and Packing Regulations of 1928’^ issued under Fruit 

and rt fuloblis Act of 1927,’' have to-day been amended to provide for the new 
standards. 

‘‘Maturetl fruit" in the moaning of the original regulation in tbe case of 
oranges and mandarins, meant fruit in wdiich the citric acid content shall not 
exceed one and one-half per centum, and the weight of the hand-pressed juice of 
tlie fruit shall bo not less than fifteim per centum of the total weight of the orange 
or mandarin. 

Tlie aiiK'ndment now j)rovides that "matured fruit" shall ■mean in the case of 
oranges, gnipe fruit, and mandarins, fruit in which the weight of the hand-pressed 
juice is not less than thirty per centum of the total weight of the fruit, and— 

(a) As regards navel oranges and mandarins, ten cubic centimetres of which 
juice is neutralised by not more than tw'onty-six cubic centimetr(?s of 
deci-nortnal (N/10) alkali; and 

(//) As regards oranges (other than navel oranges and mandarins), ten cubic 
centimetres of which juice is neutralised by not more than thirty cubic 
centimetres of deci-normal (N/lO) alkali. 

Pniformity in the size of cases used for marketing citrus in this State ha^ also 
been j)ruvide(l for grape fruit and oranges shall be i)acked only in the following 
eases:— 

One busliel cjwsc, the inside measurements of which are 18 inches long by 14] 
inches deep by Sj inches wide, and the capacity of wliich is not less than one 
imj)orial bushel or cubical content of 2,223 cubic inches; 

Canadian standard case, the inside measurements of which are 18 inches long 
by 101 inches, wide by llj inches deej), and the capacity of which is not less than 
2,3 731 cubic inches. A further amendment provides that the Canadian citrus case 
shall comply with the measurements of the standard citrus export case recently adopted 
}>y the Federal authorities. 

Sanctuary Proclaimed. 

Executive approval lm% been given to-day to the issue of an Order in Council 
under the Animals and Birds Acts, declaring Boyne Island (Benaraby), the property 
of the Hughendon Golf Club, and the property of R. A Childs, Burpengary, to l>e 
sanctuaries under and for the purposes of the abovementioned Acts. It will be 
unlawful to take or kill any animal or bird on the abovementioned properties. 

Disposal of Pineapple Tops. 

Approval has to-day been given to the issue of a Proclamation under the Diseases 
ill Plants Acts, declaring the area comprised within the boundaries of the City oif 
Brisbane to be a quarantine area under the abovenamed Acts, and determining the 
nature of the quarantine to be imposed therein, namely, the prohibition of the 
removal, except for the purpose of destruction, of any pinea^ie tops, detached from 
the fruit, within the area in question. An exeeption is made in that an inspector 
may allow such removal, but only in accordance with the terms and conditions of a 
permit issued by him. The object of the Proclamation is to ensure supervision over 
any pineapple tops that may be used for planting purposes. 
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Canary Seed Board. 

The Governor in Council has approved of the issue of an Order in Councfil under 
the Primary Producers’ Organisation and Marketing Acts, giving notice of the 
intention of the Governor m Council to provide and declare that the commodity 
known as canary seed shall be divested from the growers and become vested in and 
be the property of the Canary Seed Board as the owners thereof. 

A representative petition was received from canary seed growers asking that 
the Board be given the ownership of canary seed, and the Order in Council issued 
tO'day accordingly provid<is for a petition to be lodged on or before 25th July, 

1932, signed by not less than twenty-five growers who have grown or have been 

growing canary seed for sale within the past two years, requiring that a vote of 

growers be tfikcn on the question of whether the ownership of canary seed shall 

be vested in the Board, 

No Open Season for Opossums and Bears. 

The Miniater for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. Frank W. Bulcock) auiioiincod 
to-day that it was not proposed to declare an open season for the trapping of 
opossums or native bears during the present year. 

In arriving at this decision the Government was actuated by a desire to permit 
of the conservation and proj)agation of these animals. The numbers of opossums 
were largely depleted during the past four open seasons in 1926, 1927, 1929, and 
1931, when a total of approximately 7,250,000 opossum skins wore sold in this 
State. These figures emphasise the necessity for protective measures for a reasonable 
[seriod, and reports from dejairtiuental officers support this policy, as a reduction in 
numbers in comfiarison with j'rcvious years has boon noted in the princi])al breeding 
(iistricts of the State. 

Mr. Bulcock also drew attention to the necessity for protecting the trapper 
against loss in liis operations. Owing to depressed continental conditions, the over¬ 
sea market values for skins have depreciated to such an extent that there is at present 
no reasonable margin of profit for the trapper. As an instance of the fall in value, 
the Minister pointed out the disparity in the prices obtained in the 1929 and 1931 
sales, when prices dropped from dOs. per dozen in the former year to 18s. 5d. i>er 
dozen in the latter. In addition, from latest oversea advices, 500,000 o])ossum skins 
still remain unsold on the London market. 

Mr. Bulcock (jxpressod a definite opinion that a fair proportion of the revenue 
from royalty i)ayments and licenses, which had hithcrclo been a charge against the 
trapper and had been paid into a Trust Fund for expenditure in tlm conservation, 
propagation, and protection of native fauna, should be expended for these purposes, 
lie had now under consideration certain priqiosalH to give effect to this policy. 

Process for Tanning Small Fi:rred Skins. 

Opossum, native bear, and other small furred skins can be successfully tanned 
by the following process;—^Mix three heaped tablespoons of powdered alum, one of 
borax, and one of salt, with enough water to make a thin paste. Spread on skin 
till well covered, but not too thick, and then fold, flesh side iinvards, and roll up. 
Put away in a cool place. In twenty-four hours repeat the ai^plicat ion, and in arwther 
twenty-four hours sprinkle the skin thoroughly with water and take in both hands 
and work and rub w^ell to make pliable. Be careful, as it will tear easily. 

After rubbing, put on some more mixture, and in a few hours work it again. 
The more it is worked the quicker and better it will tan. 

If the skin does not seem soft enough, sprinkle some borax on it and wet well 
with water. In a few hours work it till it is dry, wdien it should bo ready to use. 
The alum is to whiten and tan, the borax to soften, and the salt to keep the pelt 
moist while tanning. If it dries out between times, sprinkle with water. 

Care of the Separator. 

The operation of the separator and the care devoted to its cleansing have a 
material effect on the quality of cream produced. On no account should the separator 
)>e left overnight without being dismantled, and ail parts thoroughly cleans^ and 
scalded. After separating, all utensils and separator parts with wdiich milk has come 
in contact, including the vats, buckets, and strainer, should be washed with slightly 
warmed winter and then submerged in boiling water and placed on racks to drain. 
The practice of wiping over the utensils with a cloth after scalding only serves to 
undo the work of sterilisation and to reinfect with bacterial organisms. 

Milk should not bo left lying about on the floor or under the separator block, 
and the surroundings should be kept sweet and clean, and the drains free to carry 
away the floor washings. 
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J^urat Topics. 

Bacon from Frozen Pork. 

An experiment of considerable interest to pig producers in New Zealand (and 
also in Australia, and in Queensland in particular) and to consumers in Great 
Britain was recently organised in London by the New Zealand Association of Bacon 
Ourers. The object of the experiment was to demonstrate that is is possible to manu¬ 
facture good quality bacon from frozen pork. This is well known to a few, but it 
was desired to bring home to the w'hole body of interested producers and consumers 
by actual demonstration that bacon of a certain quality can be pr(»duced w’hen 
efficiently cured. 

Frozen pork of New Zealand production has been cured and made into bacon 
for several years past in Great Britain, and curers who have used it have always 
spoken very highly of the quality. The bacon produced in this experiment was 
subjected to examination, the results being regarded as extremely satisfactory. The 
subject is one of considerable value also to producers in each of the producing States 
(»f the Commonwealth, and is worthy of special investigation by those responsible 
for organising the trade. Its value should be given wide publicity. 

Stud Pig Registrations in New Zealand. 

It is of interest to note that the Berkshire breed is still the most popular and 
most liberally catc^red for stud pig in New Zealand, despite the comj)etition of more 
reiT'enily iniroduced breeds. 

For volume thirteen of the Herd-book to be published shortly the following 
applications for registration have been received:— 


Berkshires .. .. .. .. .. .. 218 

Tamw'orths ,. .. .. .. .. .. 94 

Largo Yorkshires .. .. .. . . . . 7'1 

Large Blacks .. .. .. •. .. .. 15 

Middle Yorkshires .. •. . • •. 4 

i)uroc-«J erseys .. .. .. .. . . . . 3 

or a total of 407 registrations. 


The Pig's Temperature. 

The normal bodily temperature of the pig is 102.6 degrees Fahr. as taken by 
the ordinary clinical thermometer inserted for three minutes in the rectum or uterus 
and read immediately it is withdrawn. Very young pigs have a slightly higher 
temperature, 103 degrees Fahr.; while pigs that have been driven about and have 
become oxcite<I and hot w-ill probably register 103 or 103.5 degrees. It is not always 
an easy task taking the temperature^ but the occasions where such is necessary are 
few and far between, and when a pig is really sick, and there is not'd to take the 
tem])eraturc, it usually is less difficult, 

A temperature above normal indicates the presence of fever, wdiile a lower bodily 
temperature is indicative of wa*aker action of the heart and of kidney complaints— 
i.e., inflammation of the kidneys or retention of the urine in an inflamed bladder. 
Best and careful handling are essential in both cases, plus the treatment necessary 
for the com})laint if the ])ig is suffering from disease. No attempt should be made 
to take the temperature in the mouth, and iu all cases be sure the mercury in the 
thermometer is below 102.6 Ixifore attempting to insert the instrument iu the animal’s 
body. 

Gook Cooks and Bacon. 

Now that bn con is so cheap, housewives will be usin^ it in many w’ays other than 
just the popular bacon and eggs or tomatoes for breakfast. Good cooks have found 
that the addition of a small amount of bacon makes other dishes look and taste better. 
They always serve a little bacon with cutlets, sausages, &c. They cut bacon fine and 
add it to the stuffing of fowls and other meats. They add diced bacon to lettuce salad 
dressings. Here is a more ambitious bacon omelet: Beat four eggs without separat¬ 
ing the yolks and the whites to a light froth, adding four tablespoonfuls of water, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, pepper to taste. Meantime cut six thin slices of bacon 
into the dice and fry a golden brown, Eemove the bacon from the fat and keep it 
warm; then pour off all the fat from the pan but just enough to keep the omelet from 
sticking. Turn in the egg mixture. Cook the omelet carefully, and just before fold¬ 
ing sprinkle with crisply cooked bacon. Fold and serve at once on a hot platter 
garnished with parsley. 
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Turning Frozen Pork Into Bacon—New Experlmento at Cambridge. 

Becent advices from London state th-at scientific experiments in progress at 
the Low Temperature Besearch Station at Camliridge, under the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Besearch have proved that frozen pork which had been 
stored for a longer period than would be necessary to send it to Great Britain from 
Australia and New Zealand can still be made into very good bacon* It was with 
the object of finding out exactly how far frozen pig meat is liable to deterioration 
in cold storage during transport, and the best»ways of bringing it over from the 
Dominions^ that an investigation was started. It was carried out at Cambridge, where 
there is one of the best equipped low-temperature laboratories in the worlds This 
is Government-owned, and is supported partly by grants from the Empire Marketing 
Board, A staff of experts is continually at work here studying the behaviour in 
cold storage of many sorts of foodstuffs, from pears to pork, and finding methods 
of improving storage and transport conditions which will help tte oversea producer. 

There are two ways of putting Australian and New Zealand bacon on the market. 
One is to send it over ready cured. The other is to export it as frozen pork and 
have it cured in Britain. 

It has been definitely shown by scientific work that mild-cured bacon cannot 
yet be satisfactorily transported over long distances. So far, no simple way has 
boon found of preventing the fat turning rancid after about six to eight weeks' 
storage. The alternative, however, gives satisfactory results. Bacon fully as good 
as the Dutch, and very little inferior to the Danish, can be made in Britain from 
meat sent from Australia and New Zealand as frozen pork. There is no reason, 
moivov(‘i', why the quality should not be improved by more care at each stage of 
f)ig production and of transport and storage of frozen carcases. 

Australia and New Zealand are noiv Britain’s chief sources of supply of frozen 
pork. Expoi-ts frem New Zealand in 1930 wore valued at £540,000. Australia's 
export of frozen pork for the same period totalled £227,412. As tte dairy industry 
expands in the two Dominions the disposal of surplus pigs will become increasingly 
important, for pigs arc a by-product of dairying. The frozen pork trade is, 
therefore, likely to grow steadily. These experiments will help it to do so by 
eliminating the distance factor so that frozen pork could be sent to any country 
in the world. 

Making Good Use of Beastlngs. 

The first milk from the cow after calving is called boastings, and is not made 
the best use of on maay farms. It is really the very essence of milk, and contain® 
more nutriment than any other taken from the cow. It is especially provided for 
the calf's first meals, for being of a slightly purgative nature it clears off all 
abnormal or rather offensive lodgments from the stomach and bowels, and at the 
same time brings the internal organs into proper action, so that it should be the 
l^erdsman’s first object to get the newly-bom calf to take a free sup from the 
udder. It is, how'ever, the general practice to wean the calves from their mothers 
immediately after parturition and deprive them of the beastings with which they 
should be served. Though ordinary new milk may, and likely will, contain a good 
percentage of butterfat or cream, it will not contain colostrums (beastings), hence 
it is that numbers of calves are lost in the early days of their existence from scour 
or some other disorder brought about by injudicious feeding. 

Bearing calves may always have their ordinary meals improved with the rich 
first milk, and when it is used no cake or bought meals are needed. It may also be 
given to pigs to improve their ordinary meals. 

The duration of the l}eaatings state of the milk depends on whether the animal 
be a heifer or a more aged cow, and of a rich milking breed or otherwise. Cows that 
have had a number of calves, and never were famed for the richness of their milk, 
only give about one or two meals, while heifers of such high-clasa making breeds as 
Channel Islanders conti^nue to give IJie rich meals for two or three days. Naturally, 
the food and exjudition of the cow have something to do with the duration of tms 
state of the milk. The cow highly fed on go^ milk-producing food will give 
boastings for a meal or two longer than if she were kept on poor food, just the same 
as the;kine calving when fat have a tendency to give them for several meals longer 
than poor lean cows. 

The stings are not fit for panning, nor may they be set for dcimming because 
the cream docs not rise. Many a dairymaid has longed to turn it into butter, but 
mixing beastings with ordinary new milk has spoiled the whole pan* The day after 
the Ikeaatinga state lias passed away the milk may be panned iaa tito ordinary way, 
and trill give the richest cream and the best of butter, other Udam being equal.— 
Larbusse in the Live Stock Journal (England). 
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Composition of Milk—Factors in its Variation. 

Variation in the composition of miJk may result from any of the following 
causes or any combination of them;— 

The cow—its breed, its individuality, health, atid condition. 

The period of lactation. 

Time of milking—morning or evening. 

The i)art of the milk tested (whether first part or the strippings). 

The food and water consumed by the cow. 

Fat is a normal constituent of cow's milk, usually ranging on a percentage 
basis from 2.8 to 6.5 j)i!r cent., but varying (a) with the breed, and (b) with 
individuals of the same breed. The following table shows the range and the av(?rage 
of the butter-fat content of the milk cow of the different breeds:— 



Breed. 


Range. 
l*or cent. 

Average. 
Per cent. 

Australian 

Tlla^varra Shorthorn 


2.8 to 5 

4.0 

Jersey .. 
(iiicrnsey 



;; ^ 4.2 to 6.H 

5.0 

Ayrshire 

I’ricsian 



• • 1 2.8 to 4.0 

3.8 


Several factors influence the variation in ih-e fat content of milk given by the 
same cow. Tlie more important of these arc temperament, climate, physical condition, 
breed, and feed.—A. and P. Notes, N.S.W. Dept, of Agric. 

Sheep Weights In the Argentine. 

The Argentine Division of Control of the Meat Trade has issued a statistical 
table giving the average weights and ]»rices of the, different classes of sheep killed 
in the Argentine plants during 1920 and lOilO. The average weight of the wethers* 
in both years was the same, 25 kilos.—^i.e., 55 lb. The average weight of the ewes 
in 1929 was 28 kilos., or 61.6 lb., while in 1930 the average weight was 26 kilos., or 
57.2 lb. The average weight of lambs and hoggets in 1920 was 17 kilos., or 37.4 lb., 
and in 1930 the average weight w’as exactly the same. The average weight of the 
sheep killed in the five plants operating on the South (Joast, and designated as 
I*atagonian Freezers, wuh in 1929 20 kilos, for wethers, equal to 44 lb. The same 
average was also registered in 1930. Ewes, in 1929, averaged 18 kilos., equal to 
39.6 lb., while in 1930 they averaged 17 kilos., equal to- 37.4 lb. Lambs and hoggets 
averaged 13 kilos, both years, equal to 28.6 Ib. 

Points in Dairy Practice. 

The quality of dairy produce is considerably depreciated because of objectionable 
flavours or odours, ‘Haints’^ which usually may bo traced to the original milk. 
Certain wecrls and some foodstuffs consumed by cows impart a strong and charac¬ 
teristic flavour to milk. Milk will also absorb stable^' odours if exposed to such 
an environment. 

Weed and foo<l flavours may be avoided by keeping the cows off weed-infested 
pastures an<l by feeding strong-flavoured foods after rather than immediately before 
milking. When cows are grazed on crops coming in this category the animals 
should be removed a few hours before milking. Taints may be ameliorated to 
some extent by aerating the milk in a pure atumsphero immediately after milking. 
Milk and cream will readily contract taints if they are stored in the vicinity of 
fruit, vegetables, soap, leather, or anything that has a strong smell. 

Other flavours result from the action of fermentative organisms, but the 
observance of the strictest cleanliness is the surest safeguard (points out a South 
African departmental publication). All vessels coming into contact with milk 
should be kept scrupulously clean and sweet, and scalded with boiling water prior 
to use. Dairy utensils should be washed immediately after use; they should not 

bo left for several hours, or the milk and cream will dry on the surface of the 

tinware, requiring extra time and labour in the subsequent washing. Boiling water 
should only be used on them after they have been given a thorough preliminary 
cleansing with lukewarm water. A brush should be used—not a cloth. Most tin 
utensils, when the final washing is done in boiling water, will dry unaiJed when 
put out to air. 

Immediately the cream caiis arrive back from the factory their lids should 

be removed and the cans tilted in an inverted position for airing. They will 

subsequently require a thorough scalding before being used again. 

8 
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Fodder on the Farm. 

Good feed can be too precious for it ever to be justifiable to allow it to go to 
waste, and in districts where the growth cf herbage in the spring is likely to be 
prolific, as in the west and north-west, pastoralists might well consider its conserva¬ 
tion in the form of silage. 

In a good year considerable quantities of valuable silage could be made from 
the profuse growth of clover burr, barley grass, mallow, variegated thistle, and 
other plants which urti available in large qixantities in many of our grazing districts. 
There are thousand.s of acres of pasture laud, which are very free of fallen timber, 
stones, &c., on which mowing machines could be operated to cut this valuable feed. 
It can be stored in j>its as a stand-by for dry times, instead of allowing it to 
dry off as in the majority of c^ses it docs now, and simply provide fuel for bush 
fires. Clover l-urr hay is a very nutritious fodder, because the material containa 
large quantities of seed, and a few pastoralists are now recognising the wisdom 
of harvesting and stacking this hay as a stand-by for dry periods. 

Th(} enormous losses which periodically occur indicate the dangers that attend 
the carrying of stock without provision of reserves of feed to carry them through 
times iti drought. But the figures compiled by the Government Statistician indicate 
only the decrease in numbers of shee]#, cattle, and other farm animals; they do not 
show the losses which occur through a lighter and less marketable wool clip, the 
reduced fiow of milk from dairy cow^s, and the reduced returns from beef and 
mutton. Neither do they indientc the loss which the stockowner experiences after 
the breaking of the? drought owing to his holding being under stocked. There is 
no simpler and cheaper method of conserving fodder than by ensilage, and if it 
pays to grow cropvS ospei'ially for this purpose, as undoubtedly it docs, how irrational 
IS it to let suitable gruw’th made available w’ithout the trouble of sowing go to 
waste. 

Where silage is intended for sheei> the pit method is undoubtedly the best, for 
by it silage can be made with the minimum amount of labour and with a minimum 
loss of material. The ])it is not rivalled by even the most up-to-date silo, as with 
the latter the material must be chaffed, which means greater expense both in making 
the silage and also in feeding it to stock. In the case of the pit the crop is put 
in whole, and when taken out it needs only to be spread over clean ground for 
the stock, whereas the chaffed material that goes into an overhead silo must be 
put out in feeding troughs of some kind. 

Hand versus Machine. 

According to the Farmer and Settler^' (New South Wales), advocates of 
milking machines had a great victory in a debate on hand versus machine milking 
at the Agricultural Bureau conference at Hawfeesbury College last week, 

Mr. A. S. I'aiikhurst, of Singleton, held that the modern milking machine 
had removed the drudgery that was the bugbear of dairying, and advanced three 
points in support of his argument in favour of machine milking; (1) The machine 
solved the problem of obtaining suitable labour; (2) It was the more sanitary 
method; and (3) V^as more acceptable to the cow. 

Dairy farming to-day, with modern machinery, is a gentleman's life, compared 
with what it was previously, ’' he said. 

In addition, actual figures in bacteriological tests proved machine milking the 
most sanitary method. 

As regards tlie third point, it was found that with heifers that had never been 
milked by hand, machine milking extended the milk production period dangerously 
near to the lactation. For this reason, care was needed in drying off the cows. 
Mr. Pankhurst contended that this was not a serious disability, and said that nature 
intended the cow to give her milk to her young by the suckling of the calf. The 
machine was the nearest approach to this method yet devised. 

Bcferring to cows that had always been milked by hand and that objected to 
machines, Mr. Pankhurst said that in most cases such animals had outlived their 
usefulness. They should be got rid of, and the young stock broken in to machines. 

Mr. F. J. Pankhurst, also of Singleton, said that it was hard to understand why, 
In this twentieth century, it was necessary to discuss this matter. With machines 
it was possible to milk thirty cows an hour, and one man with machines was as 
good as three hand-milkers. 

Mr. W. Waddell, another Singleton dairy farmer, said that machines were 
better, cleaner, and quicker than hand milking. The cows were not so long in 
the yards, which was an advantage, because to get high production it was necessary 
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thttt the cows should be given ample time to make the milk. In New Zealand^ 90 
per cent, of the dairymen used milking maeliincs, and he asked who got the better 
price for butter in London, New Zealand or Australia? 

Supporters of hand milking stated that the chief objection to the machine 
was its initial cost and upkeep. Labour to-day (said Mr. B. H. Hudson) was plentiful 
nnd cheap, and milking could be done just as chea])ly by hand as by machine. 
Machines were iiistrumeiitai in spreading contagious mainmitis, and he quoted 
instances, in the Albion Park district where faulty cream had been received from 
farms using machines. 

Mr. O. Guthrie declared that most of the seeoiid-grade cream in his district had 
been traced to holdings on which inachincH were used, and said that on his own 
farm he had found machines so unsatisfactory that* he had disposed of them. 

Mr. Lindsay Evans, of Dapto, speaking in favour of hand milking, said that 
three aspects were involved: (1) National (2) individual; and (3) animal. The 
use of machines would accentuate unemjdoyment, and if machines and fuel were 
ini]*orted, it would increase the present adverse trjide balance. He pointed out 
tliat the State’s best purebred herds were hand milked. 

The adjudicator, Mr. Balhousen, of the Department of Agriculture, declared in 
favour of the Singleton team. 


Value of Bacon for Children. 

Although bacon is usually thought of as a food for adults, it has a valued place 
in the diet of growing children. Now that bacon is at the lowest price of recent 
years, many mothers will rocognise its use as a food for children and serve it more 
often. 

►Scliool ehildrcm, particularly, need the nutrition that bacon provides. By feeding 
a child two or three jaishers of crisply cooked bacon, sufficient body warmth and 
(•tu'Tgy will be created to maintain vitality until the next meal. Bacon j)revents that 
let down of physical and mental energy and the desire for sweets of poorly fed 
('hildren because much of its digestion is done in the stomach, while fruits, cereal 
foods, and toast rapidly liquify and are passed into the intestines. Bacon also con¬ 
tinues to pass a steady* influx of energy into the blood stream over a period of hours 
to meet tin* dein.aiids of muscle and brain cells, while other foods are rapidly used up. 

Cheap Cow Rug for Winter. 

Where pro])er shelter is not provided for stock not only is their resi.stMnce to 
disease reduced, but much food material is wasted in “warming the wind,” or in 
Ollier words meeting the increased demands of an exposed body. This fact has 
iinjKirtant application for dairy farmers. A cow ’s food is only devoted to ])rodaction 
after the animal has satisfied its needs for nourishment and heat. In assisting the 
COW' to eon.serve the last-mentioned, shelter belts in the form of trees and hedges 
have considerable utility on the dairy farm, especially in colder districts and situa¬ 
tions, and for the* wime reason the rugging of the animals during at any rate a 
portion of the winter is well worth w'hile. 

Many farmers would like to rug their cows, but cannot afford to purchase the 
market article. The farmer can, however, make his own cow rugs for little more 
than the cost of two or three cornsacks or other heavy bags, a ball of twine, and 
a sewing needle, plus his own ingenuity. Two bags, or three for larger cows, wiill 
make an cflPcctive rug if utilised as follows:— 

Split the bags down the seams and join together, and place on the cow'. Next 
cut off a strip from 10 to 18 inches wide so that the rug will not hang too low. This 
need hot l)e wasted: it is folded, and when sewn to the rug provides the strap for 
the thighs, this being the only straj) used. Tho front is now fitted by turning 
up the front corners and sewing them to the sides of the rug. ^ This strengthens 
the rug and obviates the necessity for cutting off tho spare portion which the cow 
W'ould tread on. The two turned-back portions are then measured and sewn to fit 
fairly tightly to the cow’^ neck. The back strap is fitted 12 to 15 inches below the 
rump level, and the rug is complete. 

This homo-made rug will keep the cow warm, and after a fetr days ’ wear, when 
the oil, &c., from the cow’s body has worked into the rug, it will also be waterproof. 
The rug can quite easily be slipped off and on over the cow’s head, and it is 
advisable to remove it daily except on rainy or very bleak days. The cow’s name 
painted on the rug over the rump with tar prevents confusion in replacing the rugs. 

A trial on one or two cows will prove the efficacy of these rugs, the animals 
soon showing their appreciation in a practical way. 
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Grass Silage. 

As the best quality silage is produced in the heart of the stack, care must be 
exercised when opening to expose as small an area as possible to the air, because 
moulds form rapidly and the silage deteriorates in eonsoquence. Remove the boards 
or bags and the soil from one portion of the stack, taking care to see that the 
remaining protective covering is not unduly disturbed, and cut the silage out in a 
face right down to the ground level before commencing on another section of the 
stack. The area worked on will depend on the size of the herd to be fed, but 
only enough should be cut out each day b) supply the animals with sufficient feed 
for that period. An old squaring axe is one of the handiest implements for this 
purpose, or a special silage knife or an ordinary chopping axe can be used. 

Grass silage can be used in from eight to ten weeks from the time of stacking, 
although if left for a longer period a more matured product will be obtained. 

Grtiziers as wed I as dairy farmers are rapidly realising tlia,t ensiling surplus 
pasturage is a valualde method of conserving fodder, observes the Agrosto-logist of 
the New South Wales Department of Agriculture in a recent Agricultural Gazette.^' 
An advantage of this method of conservation is that inclement weather conditions 
do not interfere with the operations to any considerable degree. To cure and store 
grass hay it is necessary, in order to produce a high quality product,, that optimum 
drying conditions be experienced during the hay-making operations, whereas a few 
showers of rain falling on green material which is to be ensiled does not unduly 
reduce the feeding value of the cured silage. 

Though there is more wastage in the stack than in the pit silo, the method 
is particularlj^ useful where the sinking of a pit or trench is made difficult through 
the intrusion of stony outcrops, or where an impervious substratum exists, or the 
land is subject to seepage. Although the outer layer of a stack may dry out to 
some extent this material is not wasted; stock at Wollongbar and Berry Experiment 
Earms (N.8.W.) last season cleaned it uj) readily. In this dry form it resembles a 
fair-quality grass hay. 

Cutting of surjdus growth, particularly if it is too tall to be satisfactorily 
grazed by stock (as is fre(iuently the case with paspaUim in a good season) is an 
important point in intenvsive pasture management, the winter grasses and clovers 
l>eing thereby given an opportunity to become well established and persist in the 
sward, thus providing a good balance of succulent feed throughout the year. 


When an Amateur Goes Buying. 

When an amateur goes to market to buy a dairy cow he is up against a most 
perplexing problem. Even skilled stockmen have some difficulty in selecting a good, 
useful cow. It must alway.«» be borne in mind that cowkeepers are not selling their 
very best cows, as a rule, unless when fhey begin to turn over in years and it may 
te a loss to keep them much longer. For this reason there is often a keen 
run on first-calf heifers. Being untried, these heifers are generally dear to buy, 
especially if they are well grown and present all the signs of becoming good milkers. 
Second-calf heifers can often be bought at pounds less per head than the most likely 
first-calf heifors. The idea is entertained that the second-calf heifers are, perhaps, 
being sold’ for some fault. A second-calf heifer is generally thin and looking her 
worst. She has lost the flesh and bloom she may have exhibited a year previous. 
She may be all right, nevertheless, and the owner’s reason for selling may bo because 
of his having too many cows. One never knows.—^*‘Live Stock Journal’^ (England). 

When Cows Kick. 

Young cows which may have suckled their first calves, as well as the calving 
heifers, are sometimes not very amenable to hand-milking at the outset. A little 
patience and kindness must be" exercised until they settle down, which they usually 
do after the udder assumes its normal condition. Some of the most nervous of young 
cows will kick when the udder is swollen hard, and the teats, perhaps, may be 
chapped and sore. But with kind handling they may be got to stand moderately still 
while being milked. Nervousness seems to be common to many cows of deep-milking 
qualities?, hence it is advisable to soothe them and to let them eat or drink while the 
milking proceeds. It is not a bad ]>lan to give a cow, old or young, a pail of water 
with the chill off and a handful of meal or bran and a little salt stirred into it, at 
milking time. This answers the twofold purpose of distracting the cow's attention 
from the milking and inducing her to let down her milk. Vicious kickers are hard 
to combat. One plan is to pass a band round both hind legs; another is to tic the 
tail to the hock of the near leg. Cows which are persistent kickers, and are but 
moderate or rather poor milkers, are best turned over to the butcher as soon as they 
are fat enough. 
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Milk That is Unsuitable. 

The ‘ * colostrum/^ or beastin^^s, contains an abnornuilly high percentage of 
albumen and broken-down cells from the udder, which forju a most suitable food 
for the type of bacteria which putrefy milk nnd the products made therefrom. The 
milk of newly-calved cows should be given to the calf or used for the feeding of 
pigs until such time as it will boil without coagulating. It is the duty of the person 
in charge of the cows to keep this kind of bad milk out of the dairy, or nothing 
but inferior quality products can result, hence the importance of having a responsible 
cowman who thoroughly understands his duties. 

Milk is often unfit for the successful manufacture of butter or cheese when the 
milking is not conducted in a cleanly manner. When the Cfiw's udders are not 
ch^aiied previous to milking a great deal of dung and dust containing various siioeies 
of bacteria falls into tue milk i)ail at the time of milking. Another source of con¬ 
tamination is the milker’s hands, which, if not well washed before commencing to 
milk, or after milking a cow with a diseased udder, will contaminate the milk drawn 
from the next cow. The milker should keep apart from the general supply all milk 
which he considers as likely to simil the bulk if mixed with it. 

Cows drink a lot of winter, which it is most imj>ortant should be clean, and as 
pure as possible. If dirty or stagnant water is supplied to oow^s it may have a very 
dt'Ieterious effect u}K)n the milk. The water supply is of great importance on the 
4 l*iiry farm, and is the thing wliich should bo given first considf3ration when question¬ 
ing the. suitabilit}^ for dairying purposes, f'ows should not be allowed to wade in 
ponds of stagnant water.—Live Ktook Journal (England). 

To Protect Haystacks against Mice. 

Tluildiiig the stack upon a I'aised |)lntform answers the purpose, if the blocks 
upon Avliicli the platform is built are caj»i»ed with galvanised-iron guards or inverted 
]*ctrol tins so as to prevent the mice reaching the platform boards. Another successful 
method of keeping mice out is to enclose the stack with a fence of galvanised iron, 
eillier plain or corrugated, about 2 ft. high. Let the iron into the ground to a 
dcjith of 4 in., and place it in a slanting position, leaning outwards, all round tlie 
stack; take care to leave no open si»ace at the corners. To ensure that mice do not 
(‘liter a stack thus ]»rofeeted, care should be Uuken that straws, bags, or other 
articJi's arc not allowed to hang from the iron fence or from the raised platform. 
If it should be found that mice are troublesome in th(» stack, poison wdth arsenic 
dissolved in water. Place dishes of the solution all round the stack; if it will not 
eutiiady eradicate the post, this method will help to keep it in check. 

Do You Know? 

Tl);it the asli of young wood is especially rich in ]>otash, and, generally speaking, 
tlie asli of young and small wood, such as young boughs, twigs, &c., is more 
valuable than that obtained from the trunk or heart of an old tree. 

# x It * # * 

That every gallon of milk a cow' produces ('.oiitains the c(jinv''aleiit of I] oz. 
of phosphoric" acid. Thus, a cow yielding 50U gallons of milk gives out the 
e(piiva.leiit of 025 oz. of phosphoric acid, which is tbe amount contained in 200 lb. 
weight of superphosphate. 

« « « « * 

That to make good concrete the sand must be clean—fret*, from vegetable 
material (such as leaves, grass, Ac.) and any other foreign matter. The best sand 
is that which has been w-ashed. To nmkc a rough test of the amount of dirt contained 
ill it, rub it between the hands, when, if it is clean, there will be little or no stain. 

Tliat the keeping quality of fruit depends more upon the skin being kept in a 
sound, unlmiken condition than upon any other factor. When the skin is injured, 
common rot organisms gain entrance and quickly decompose it, and the rot spreads 
from one fruit to another. The consequences of carelessness in handling fruit are 
only eviflent to the orcdiardist when he learns of the low jirice that it has brought. 

# # -ifr * * # 

That when trucking fat lambs, it is a good idea to leave them with their 
mothers till'they arrive at the yards. The lambs then enter the trucks full and 
contented. In any case some of the ewes should be left with the lambs till tlicy 
arrive at the trucking yards, otherwise the lambs will be very hard to drive and 
may knock themselves about unduly.—A. and P. Notes, N.S’.W. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Tb® H®”)® ^b® Qardcn. 

OUR BABIES. 

Under this heading a series of short articles by the Mediad and 
Nursing Staff of the Queensland Baby Clinics^ dealing with the welfare 
and care of babies, has been planned in the hope of maintcMng their 
health, increasing their happiness, and decreasing the number of avoidable 
eases of infant mortality, 

GOOD HEALTH NEEDS GOOD FOOD. 

R EC’ENTLY soma imjjortaiit oxfierinieJits have been made in India to te«t the 
eflTeets on health ol* diets snfficient in quantity but deficient in quality. They 
were made on that hardy little animal the rat. About 1,000 rats were kept under 
ideal eonditioiiH oi shelter, (deanlinesa, fresh air, and good water. They were fed 
on the diet oat«‘n by cfTtain jKiOpIcs of Northern India. It consisted of whole wheat, 
fresh butter, milk, Hi»routed j»ea8, carrots, cabbage, W'ith once a wofdc a small ruti-on 
of meat and bone. 'Flic rats were kept alive to the age of two years, wliich would 
correspond roughly to the age of forty years in man. These rats were remarkably 
healthy. There were among them no deaths except from accident, and n<o disease 
was discoverejd even on post-mortem examination. Tliey had large litters and tin* 
mothers always reared all their young ones. 

Many thousand rats were ko])t under the same conditjoiis but fi»d on deficient 
diets, and the results were very different. Of all the faulty diets used one of the 
worst was composed of white bread, margarine, tea, sugar, jam, preserved meat, 
■and scanty overcooked vegetables—a diet in common use in England. On these 
deficient diets the rats developed a large number of diseases. Wo can mention only 
a few of them—pneumonia, suppuration of ear and nose, inflammation of the bowels, 
stone in the kidney, abscesses of the skin, anamiia, inflammation of lymphatic glands, 
heart disease, prcniaturc births, (leather during pregnancy and delivery. In short, 
these rats were unhealthy, they showed little resistance to disease, and the (li.seascs 
from which they .suffered are familiar to us in the human being. Similar experi¬ 
ments were made on a smaller scale with guinea pigs, rabbits, pigeons, and monkeys 
with the same results. 

Without knowing it, many Queensland mothers are making the same ex}>eri- 
ments on their own children and on themselves. The same diseased conditions follow 
ill them as in the rats fed on a common deficient English diet. This is also a com¬ 
mon Australian diet if we substitute butter (a better food) for the margarine. 
Good health needs good food, and children badly fed, though they may look well, 
eannot resist disease. There is no need to adopt an Indian diet. The right foods 
are here, if we only knew them. The principal mistakes of many of our mothers are 
very simple. 

(1) They give too little milk. Each child should have one pint daily in one 
form or another. 

(2) Their children eat very few vegetables and tliese are badly cooked. 

(3) They eat too much white bread and biscuits, scones, &c., made of white 
flour, also white rice, sago, tapico, cornflour, &e. These should be given 
only in moderation. 

(4) They eat too much sugar at and between meals, but too liftle fruit, and 
that not at meals nor every daj, but irregularly. 

The question is not quite so simple as this, and we shall return to it next 
month. 
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Both Stood the Test 


A Bird of Qyality, bred by 
Mr. E. Walters. Moorooka 

Winner of Darling Downs 
Egg Laying Test, 1931-1932 

Laid 308 Eggs in 365 days 


1 CU Ull 

<5> LAYING MASH. 

The Ma»h of Outstanding Quality, 


Manufacturers- 


DENHAMS LIMITED, 

Phone: B 1581 Roma Street, BRISBANE 




Cburcb of lEnolanb Grammar ScbooL 

ffiriabanc 

THE SCHOOL HAS AN IDEAL SITUATION WITH 53 
ACRES OF LAND WITHIN TWO MILES OF THE CITY. There 
are two houses for boarders—a Senior House for boys ovcjr thirteen 
velars of age and a Junior House for boys under th’rteen. The 
School has its own dairy herd of 8 cow's, and is supplied with eggs 
from its own poultry yards. THE HOUSES, CLASS ROOMS, 
READING ROOMS, and CHAPEL ARE SUPPLIED WITH 
ELECTRIC LIGHT; and FITTINGS ARE OF APPROVED 
MODERN TYPES. 

The School has four Playing Fields, turf and cement wickets, 
boat sheds, tennis courts, cement sw'imming pool, and open-air 
^mnasium. 

THE SCHOOL PREPARES FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
EXAMINATIONS and FOR THE UNIVERSITY. There is a 
special class for boys intending to enter Business, or to go on the 
Land. 

Parents are strongly advised to enter their sons at as early an 
age as possible. 

THIRD TERM COMMENCES 16ih JULY* 1982. 

For Prospectus apply to the Headmaster, W. P, F. MORRIS, M.A. 
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Thia man ordered 
Langbeckerc 
Grattcd Rotes. 



This man didn't— 
Don’t YOU make 
(hit mistake, 


Langbecker for 

ROSES 

We specialise in the culture 
of beautiful true to name 
Roses in all varieties. 

1/3 IZ/b 

each. dozen. 

(Kailage 1/6 extra) 

GASH WITH ORDER 

C. LANGBECKER, 

Rose and Fruit Tree Specialist, 

BUNDABERG. 



NEW 

Stasons 

Catalogue 

is 

Now available 

Write for 
FREE COPY 




Manufactured in Queensland 

f OHITED^^ Used by Hundreds of Ex- 
ProdDClS perienced Stockoumers 

Fluid in the first place. 
Stocks always ready for Immediate 
supply 

THE HALL-MARK OP QUALITY hy the Department of Agriculture & Stock. 

“UNITED” Cattle Dip I “GERMACOL” Veterinary Fluid 

Certain death to ticks and Vermin, | The preventive and cure for Con¬ 
tagious Abortion, Vaginitis, Septic 


Does not scald or chap the udder. 


teats, or hide. Prepared upon the Alammitis. Also for Spaying, Castrat- 
most scientific linos. Cures Mange. ing, and Syringing after calving, etc. 
Alixes immediately, and remains mixed, k eeRM a nor i > 


ing, and Syringing after calving, etc. 

“GCRMA&OL*’ 

with any typo of water. The Better Dliintectailt 

Smgle-gallon tins .. 12s. 6d, tin 2-gallon tins .. 17 b. 6d. tin 

S-Gallon drums ., 458. Od. drum 4-gallon tins .. 30s. Od. tin 

Five drums, Os .. 42 b. 6d. drum 5-gallou drums .. 35s. Od. drum 

^ Special quote for dip companies. Further details upon application or 
Yearly contracts specially invited. from our Traveller. 

We pay railage on all consignments within 200 rmlea of Brisbane. Sales Tax extra. 

Sole DlstPlbutlngr Aerents— 

The AUSTRALIAN ESTATES & MORTGAGE CO. LTD. 


Further details upon application or 
from our Traveller. 


CREEK STREET, BRISBANE. 


*Phone: B 2701. 
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BREAD-MAKINC. 

Some uEK^fiil hints on a question of wide interest to country housewives were 
given in an address by Miss Valeria Holcombe^ secretary of Barren Junction Branch 
of the Country Women’s Association, at a recent conference of the N.S.W. 
Agricultural Bureau, and which are quoted below:— 

A good break-making flour is essential; some flours make exceJleut cakes and 
jiuddings, but arc not good for bread-making. This is because brc'ad rc(iuiros a flour 
containing i>lenty of gluten. Some varieties of wheat make a flour low in gluten 
content and these are not suitable for bread. 

Yeast works best at temperatures of from 77 to 95 deg. Fahr. Kecj> the 
(lough near the stove in <*<ild weather and during heat waves put in cool placid or 
it will rise too quickly and give a loaf that is too porous. Yeast will not work 
below 80 deg. Fa hr., and is killed at 212 deg. Fahr. Balt riHards the action of 
the yeast slightly; it sh(mld not be added till the dough is working well. 

A little sugar improves the loaf. It prt‘veutR tlui crust from being too hard. 
Th(^ Avat(‘r or milk used to juix the bn^ad Avith should b(^ scalded and then allowed 
to cool down to lukewarm—about 108 deg. Falir. Milk makes a V(^ry nutritious 
loaf with white, crumb and rich cru.st. If alt milk cannot be used try half milk 
and italf Avater. 

(\)ok f(5r one hour; start with a liot fire (400 d(‘g.) and dwrease the temperature 
jifK'.r a, while. The cooking drives off the carbon dioxide and kills the yeast plant, 
so that it does not rise any more. 

Troubles in Bread-making. 

Over-kneaded dough is sticky and will not rise;uij(ler-kn(‘ad(‘d dough is streaky 
and the bn^ad will eontaiii Jumps of dough that haA'e not been Avorked out. 

much flour giv(*s too still’ a dough, rises very slowly, and the flavour will 

be |>oor. 

Too long a rising wifi give a porous loaf with ]toor flavour. If tla? rising 
continues too long, the bread wall settle ov'er the side of the tiu or become so'ur. 

Too co(j| ;ni oven Avill inaJo^ the bread rise too long and it Avill })e too porous. 

“Kope” is caused by a bacillus; it often appears in hot, damp wa^ather, Wlion 
the lu’ead is about a day old the c.rninb g(»es stringy or ropey ami the flaA'Our is so 
disagreeabh' that it is (]uito unfit for use. This diseasci is hard to get rid of. The 
Ireatmtujt is t<» sterilis«‘ all ubuisils, and add vinegar (.‘qua! to 2 per cent, (one 
tabJespoon viiu'gar to lA lb. flour) of th«‘ flour used, for all the; remaining flour 
yioi have. 

Hecipes for Yeast. 

Yeast is a microscoiuc jdant, which, Avhen giAam food, air, Avarmtli, and moisture 
mu!tipli('s very rapidly .and ]>ioduces c.arbon dioxide; this stndches the gluten 
and the dough rises. There are three main kinds of yeast, (^ompn^ssed yeast comes 
in .small damp cakes; it is ready to AA'ork immediately it is given the food and 
uKusture, &(!., and Avill keep in good (*.miditioii tAvo or three days. Dry yeast is a 
nuiMH of yeast plants dried and mixed Avith some kind of meal. Although alive, 
it is inaetive, and cAxm .after it has bc'en given the food, warmth, and moisture it 
takes some hours to start Avorkiiig Avell. It i.s sold in tins and will keep some 
mnutlis. Liquid yeast may be made at home as follows:— 

Cream of Tartar Ymsi .— Put 1 luai^ied tablespoon of hops in a saucepan with 
I cups AA’atcr and boil twauity to thirty minutes. Put I tablespoon sugar, 1 teaspoon 
er<‘am of tartar into a basin, strain the boiling hop Avater on to it and stir; when 
cold mix with .8 tablespoons flour and add 1 tabJespoon old y(iast. Put in basin, 
eover Avdlh jilate, and keep in a w'arin place near the stove for tAvolvc to eighteen 
hours, ft is then ready for u.se. Stand in a cool place, and it will keep for a 
Aveek or ten days in cool Aveather. Use three-quartt rs of a }»:int of this to make 
8 to 5 lb. bread. 

Voiato Yeast. —Materials: Three potatoes, tAVo pints boiling Avater, half cup 
flour, one-(piarter teaspoon ginger, one tablespo(ni sugar, one and a-half tablespoons 
s^ilt, half cup old yeast. Peel the, ])o1 aloes, cut small, cook in the boiling water, 
mash potatoes. Mix next four ingredients and pour over them the potatoes and 
water in which they have been cooked. When lukcAvarm add old yeast. Ke(?p 
lukewarm for twamty-four hours, put into basin, covcjr, and keep in cool place. 
Will keep two weeks' 

Neither of these yeasts requires bottling or cooking. 
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HOME-MADE OILSKINS AND TARPAULINS. 


A WK.1TKR in an agiienltUTists^ journal recently said that a farmer greatest 
personal coanfort was to he found in an oilskin I'oat and a pair of waterproof 
boots. That is not so true in Australia as in lands where the skies are more 
“weopfiil, ” but there are few that wiiJ my an oilskin is not an essential to farm 
work. 

Very few farmers make their own oilskin coats, yet they need them so con¬ 
stantly in wet weather, and give them siicli rough usage, that they would i)robabJv 
dnd it profitable to make rather than to buy. When tiit'y do go buying they ransack 
the stores in a fruitless search for something that will keep out the water, and at 
the same time remain whole witli ordinary farm usage. But good oilskins cost 
money. Tlie farmer who woubi make his own must not (?ut his coat according to 
his cloth, but procure iileuty of the material, for an oilskin coat is none the worse 
for being too big for a close fit. Ho should secure tlie very best quality of calico 
procuratde, for good in.uterial takes no longer to make up than poor stuff does, and 
it luwsts morei than twice as long. 

The fiiTst stc]) in the making is to rip up the seams of an old cast-off oilskin, to 
maik out on the new lailico tlie corresponding measurements, and then to cut out 
the jiieccft required. When these have been seamed together, we have the new calico 
coat, which ultimately becomes the oilskin. If a light coloured coat is desired, the 
coat should Im oiled with a prcjau'ution made as follows:—iioiled linseed oil, one 
pint; raw linseed oil, half a pint and terebene a quarter of a pint. Another recipe 
is:—Boiled linseed oil, one quart, terebene, two tablespoonfuls. The raw oil makes 
tlie coat more supjile than the boiled, but the Ixoiied dries quicker, and tim tcrelxme 
is a liquid drier intended to hasten the process. The first of the tw'o recii>es wdll 
give a lighter colour than which is composed of boiled-oil and terebene only. 

Oilskins are best made in the summer when a larger proi>ortion of raw oil can 
be used. Made in the winter there should be more bidled oil and more terebene. 

Tf it is desired to make a coat black, a quarter of :i pound of dry vegetable 

black should be mixed with either of tlio above. The best way to mix it is to 

moisten the black with just enough of one of the oils to make a paste, either 
working it on a plate or a slieet of glass with a kiiif't*, or in a basin with a, sjaxm 
or a piece of stick. The object of this is to break up the lumps. A black preparation 
siudi as this should also be strained through «dieese-c!oth, or some other coarse open 

fabric. The man with a taste for colour can have a gromi or a red or a blue 

oilskin by substituting for the black any dry colours to suit. 

The method of applying the oils is as follows:—The coat is stretelied on the 
floor and is painted with a brush, going carefully all over, and making sure that the 
oil penetrates right throngli at the seams and wherever the material is doribled. 
After ])ainting, the coat should be bung over a lino with the jmsition occasionally 
changed until it dries. It may need a seifcmd coat, and as a good general rule two 
thin coats are always better than one thick one. 

Borne experimenters have adapted the tarjiaulin method to suit their needs. 
That is, they frrst paint the coat all over inside; then, before it is dry, paint all over 
the outside. 


Waterproofing Tarpaulins. 

What is called the railway^’ method of oiling tarpaulins is as follows:— 
Stretch the tarpaulin out on the floor, and paint each side once with a mixture of 
two i>arts of raw and one part of boiled linseed oil, to whi?h enough vegetable 
black has been added to colour the- tarpaulins as dcsirerl. The com])Osition should be 
thoroughly Avorked in, and then allowed to dry. This dressing should be given twice. 
When thoroughly dry, still another coat should be given, consisting of two parts 
of Ixnh’d and one part of raw oil, with the amount of vegetable black desired. 
Care should be taken that the tarpaulin is perfectly dry before giving the last 
application. This is important. 

The method of colouring is as given above for oilskin coats. In winter it is 
advisable 1o add to the Government re<;ipc a little terebene, as this assists dying. 

BesLd<‘s the method of oiling detailed, there is a cheap method for temporary 
purposes that ivS Avorth knoAving. Into one gallon of rain water stir 1 oz. of sugar of 
lead, and i oz. of powdered lime until they are quite dissolved. Let the solution 
stand until the sediment falls, then pour O'ff' the clear water into another vessel, and 
let the sheet soak in this for twenty-four hours. This is a very good and simple 
one-soa.son waterproofing, which is as useful for coats as for tarpaulins, but it cannot 
be regarded as permanent. 

Another temporary expedient for rendering tarpaulins resistant to rain is a 
coating of grease, one i)art of mutton suet to two parts of beeswax, melted together 
and applied while liquid with a brush or a piece of rag.—*‘The Parmer and 
Settler. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

The laiidacapo gardener must i)osHeRs a good dejil of artistie, taste, as he deals 
with the landscape and its iinprovcnunit. Bhould a]t4^ratioiis bo lUicossary, they 
jiiust be carried out iu as natural a manner as j»o8Hible, and they must bo in unigoii 
with the surrounding country. Any existing natural f('atures may be made the 
juost of. 

If trees shut out a desirable view, they may with care be removed. Tree 
thinning also becomes necessary wlien some "are Sj»oiling others. It is betb'r to 
have one good specimen than several poor ones. When tree planting,, the gardener 
must look forward, and consider their sizO when maturity is reached. 

Jiroad stretcdies of lawn may be broken with shrul)s or B])eeimen trees, or 
beds of flowers. The eharacler of the soil and the, situation must be taken into 
eensideration when planting. It is of no use to plant trees or shrubs that are not 
likely to succeed, and if doubtful ones are imluded they must Ik* iu positions whore 
they can be easily rejilaced should they fail. The character of the dwelling must 
also be taken into consideration. 

\Msta making is an important part of landseape gardening, ami to- carry it 
cult the various points of vantage have* to be ascertained and their values determined. 
Hite outline of the landseaj e from the various vantage points imist be undulating, 
not straight or unbroken, and though sjK'cial hues in greenery may be made tVie 
most of, the}" must not b(‘ r(»p(‘ated until the eyt; wearies of them. 

Ihiths should boi as few as possible, and each should l>e made for some definite 
j Lirjiose. They should run in bold but graceful curves, especially when made of gravel. 

If summer houses are included they should not stand out aggressively, and they 
^should be covered with creepers as (piickly as posvsible. 


TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

The transjilanting of partially developed fruit trees is seMom attempted on 
a'couut of the risk of failure and the trouble entailed in endeavouring to retain 
snflficu'iit fibrmis loots to ensure a reasonable iirosjiect of success. 'Prees uj> to five 
o)' six years old, where siib,j(K*t to the necessary preliminary treatment, can not only 
b(* removed without risk of failure, but transported satisfactorily ov(’r long distances. 
It will be recognised that the sustenance of the plant is absorbe*! by the small or 
fibrous roots in the inunediate vicinity of their terminals, and by inducing a profusion 
of those within a short radius of the stem the chances of failure arc practically nil. 
A profusion of small roots may lx* ensured by eutting through at the d<*sired 
<listance from the 8t(?m (15 to 24 inches, according to the size of the tree) all roots 
to a depth of 18 inches. In so doing a. trench is made around the tree, and the 
ends of roots carefully j)ared if the eutting has not been *‘clean. The trench is 
then refilled with soil containing a good supply o4* humus, and in about three months* 
time tlie original root ends will have developed a good supply of fibres. At the 
time of removal tlw^so are not interfered wdth more than can be avoided, the 
necessary excavation for removing the tree from its original position and severance 
of any lower roots being made beyond the terminals of the young root grow'th. The 
head of a large tree should be jjiateriully shortened at the time of remo\’al. The 
c’ltting of roots in the first instance should be i>erformed when the tree is in a 
dormant state; in the case of citrus, conditions are generally favourable about 
March. Tropical varieties handled in this manner can be removed at almost any 
time after sufficient roots have formed and hardened, and may be first treated at any 
time of the year at the period known as “betw^een grow’ths. *’— Ueo. W]iiiJAMS, 
Director of Fruit Culture. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

LagcrsircBmia varieties.—There are many beautiful forms of this shrub 

oil the market, and the finest varieties have been raised in Queensland—L. Matthewsii 
and X. Ea/rc8ian<i; thd colours of both are lUac, but Matthewfm is the darker shade. 
The heads of bloom of both varieties attained a length of about 24 in., and the 
individual flowers are a couple of inches across. The plant may be grown in any 
small garden, and the size may be kept at the will of the gardener. Specimens 
growing in Brisbane range from* a few feet high to 20 ft. 

The plant stands severe trimming; in fact, it stands the kiiifc so well that it 
-can be grown almost any height by being cut back in July every year, like a grape 
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vine. One of the finest specimens (.>£ L. MatthewHi can be seen growing on the river 
side of the Customs House garden. Plants are easily raised from cuttings taken 
from the previous year’s wood and planted during July and August. Also plants, 
well established may be purchased at any of the nurserymen’s stores. 

Gardenias.—In the earler days of Brisbane there were few gardens without 
a gardenia; now tliey are rarely seen. G. Thwmbergii is one of the varieties that 
should be grown. The flowers fxrc pure white, exquisitely scented, and the foliage 
of all the varieties arc a glossy green. These plants are not too fond of pruning, 
and should bo allowed to grow in their own way. Gardens forida is mostly grown 
for florists ’ use, the flowers being perfect in form and not having the heavy perfume 
of the other varieties. All the gardenia family arq subject to scale diseases, but are 
easily kept clean by occasional sprayings with boiler water that has plenty of soap 
in solution. The })hmts never attain any size, so are very useful in small gardens. 

Oleander.—In the northern part of the State these plants flourish, and are much 
admired by visitors from the Southern States and overseas. 

The plants attain a fair size if not kept within bounds. In some of our 
northern towns it is quite common to see plants 20 to 30 ft. high, and of many 
colours. The jilants are grown in Brisbane, but by a few only, yet they grow just 
as well here in tlie North. The smaller giwing varieties should bo more 
extensively groAvn, and the pink “Oarnca,” white ‘'Madonna,” and carmino 
”Belplnne” are all good old varieties. 

When growing the plants in small gardens it is necessary from their earliest 
stages of growth to keep them w’ell headed back, tlie young wood of the previous year 
being the flowering wood. 

Laiitana.—The small varieties of lantaua arc not in common with the pest 
scattered all over Queensland, and are very beautiful when trained as hedges or 
shrubs. The tangerine coloured variety and the canary-yellow variety are the two 
usually grown in Houthern Queensland. Splendid specimens of these are growing 
in the Botanic and Museum gjirdens. The plants flower for nine months of tlie year, 
and will grow in almost any soil and will stand fairly hard conditions. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

All the roses should have been juuined some time ago, but do not forget to look 
ovev them occasionally, and encourage thejn in the way they sluuild go l>y rubbing 
off .my shoots which tend to grow towju-ds the centre. Wl»ere there is a fine young 
shoot growing in the right direction,^ cut ofl* tJm old parent branch which it will 
replace. If this work is done gradually, it will save a great deal of hacking and 
sawing, when next pruning season arrives. Trim Jind repair the lawns. I’lant out 
antirrhinums (snajalragous), pansies, hollyhocks, verbenas, petunias, &.c. Sow' zinnias, 
amaranthus, balsam, <'lirysanthcmiirij, marigolds, cosmos, coxcombs, phloxes, sweet 
peas, lupins; and plant gladiolus, tuberoses, amaryllis, pancratium, ismene, crinums, 
belladonna, lily, and other bulbs, lii the case of dahlias, liowover, it will be better 
to ])lace them in some warm, moist s])ot, where they will start gently and be ready 
to plant out in a njouth or two. ft must be remcml)ercd that this is the driest of 
our months. During thirty-eight years the avci’age number of rainy days in August 
was seven, and tlie mean average rainfall 2.03 in., and for September, 2.07, increasing 
gradually to a ru inf all of 7.69 in. in February. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Nearly all spring and summer crops can now be planted. Hero is a list of 
seeds and roots to be sown which will keep the market gardeners busy for some time: 
C.'irrots, parsnips, turnip, beet, lettuce, endive, salsify, radish, rhubarb, asparagus,. 
Jerusalem artichoke, French beans, runner beans of all kinds, peas, parsley, tomato, 
egg-plant, sea-kale, cucumber, melon pumpkin, globe artichokes. Set out any cabbage 
iflants and khol-rabi that are ready. Towards the end of the month plant out 
tomatoes, melons, cucumbers, &c., which have been raised under cover. Support 
peas by sticks or wire-netting. Pinch off the tops of broad beans as they come into 
flower to make the beans set. Plough or dig up old (cauliflower and cabbage beds,, 
and let them lie in the rough for a month before replanting, so that the jsoil may 
get the benefit o-f the sun and air. Top-dressing, where vegetables have been planted 
out with fine stable manure, has a most beneficial effect on their growth, as it 
furnishes a mulch as well as supplies of plant food. 
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fd^rn) /^otcs for August. 

L and whkh Ims been lying fallow in readincsM for early spring sowing should 
now be receiving iU final cultivation prior to setidiiig operations. Potato¬ 
planting will be in full swing this month, and in connection witli this crcjp the pre¬ 
vention of fuugoid diseases calls for si)ecial attention. SccmI ])()tatoes, if possible, 
should be selected from localities which are free from disease; they should be well 
sprouted, and, if possible, should not exceed 2 oz. in weight. Seed j)otatoes tvf this 
size are more economical to use than tlmse large enougli to iieceKsitate cutting. If, 
lujwever, none but large-sized seed are .procurable, the tubers should be cut so that 
at least two well“devcloj)ed eyes are left. The cut surfaces require to be wcdl dusted 
with, sacked lime, or wood aslies, as soon as possible afUir cutting. Where it is 
necessary to take action to prevent possible infection by fungoid dist^ase, the dipping 
of ])otatoes in a solution of 1 })iiit of 40 per cent, formalin to 15 gallons of water, 
and immersing for one hour, will bo found elective. Bags intended for the sui)- 
sef|uent conveyance of tubers to <1110 paddock should also be treated and thoroughly 
dried. After dipping, spread out the potatoes and thoroughly dry them before 
rcbaggiiig. Where the tubers are cut, the dipinng is, of course, carried out ivrior to 
cutting. 

Arrowroot, yams, ginger, and augar-cane may bo planted this mouth in localities 
where all danger from frosts is over. 

Maize may be sown as a catch crop, provi«ling, of course, that sulliciciit soil 
moisture is available. 

Bweet-pota 1.0 cuttings may also be planted out towards the end of the month. 

Weeds will now begin to ass<‘rt tliemselves with the advent of warmer \veather; 
coiise(jueutly cultivators and harrows should be kept going to keep down weed 
growths in growing ertyps and on land lying fallow, as well as on that in course of 
preparation for such crops as sorghums, millets, or jnniicuius, maize, and summer- 
growing orop.s( generally. 

Tobacco seed may be sown on previously burnt and well ])rep.'tred seed-beds. 


Orchard /^otes for ^u 9 USt. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

T he bulk of citrus fruits, with the cxcejition of late ripening varieties, will now 
have been marketed, and cultural operations, pruning, spraviiig, Ac., should be 
receiving attention. Where trees shoAV indication of impaired vigour, pruning should 
be heavy, both in rcspcn't of thinning and shortening branches. Where trees are 
vigorous and healthy a light thinning only will bo necessary, except in the; case of 
the Glen Retreat Mandarin, whiith in coastal lauds is invariably disposed to prodiieo 
a profusion of branches, with consequent, over-production and weakening of the 
constitution of the tree in addition to the fruit being small and not of the best 
quality. Where white louse is jiresent on the main stem (where is almost invariably 
makes it first appearance) or branches, spraying with lime sulphur solution in the 
jyroportion of one part of the concentrate to ten parts of water after the centre 
of the tree has been opened up by pruning will be found most beneficial. 

In dealing with- trees which sIioav signs of failing, investigation should be made 
near the ground level for indications of collar rot, and in the North Coast district 
particularly, for the presence of the weevil root-borer which may attack the roots 
in the vicinity of the thin bases or at some feet distant. A very light api>lication 
of paradichlor, buried a few inche.s under the so-ii in circles around the tree and 
the surface tamped firm is considered efficaciotis in destroying the pest. The distance 
between the circles (shallow openings connected throughout) should not be more 
than 18 inches. It may bo necessary to repeat the application at throe to four 
weeks ^ intervals. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture is desirable as it will, if properly applied, 
destroy the spores of various fungi later atta<^king both foliage and fruit. 

Where for any reason healthy trees of vigorous constitution are unprofitable 
they should now be headed back—in fact, the whole of the top removed, leaving only 
a few selected * * arms ^' of previous branches, all other branches being cut clean away 
at their base. Three or four main arms, whose length will vary from 2 to 4 feet 
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according; to tiio sire of tlic tree, will’form the future head of the tree, and from 
these numerous shoots will originate; these shoots in turn arc reduced according to 
circumstances, usually from two to five on each- arm, and given fair attention they 
will he in a lit condition to receive selected buds from a prolific tree by next autumn. 
It is advisable when the shoots intended for budding have attained a length of about, 
6 inches to< nip off their terminals for the purpose of stiffening their growth, other¬ 
wise they are liable to be blown off by winds. All branches or parts removed in 
pruning should be carefully collected and burned. Applications against pests and 
disease could hardly be satisfactory if the material for reinfestation is available 
throughout the orchard. 

Working the land is csseutinl, and disc implements give best results. Before 
ploughing it is advisable to apply the iieeessaiy fertilirer, not just ar<»und the trees 
Deneath their branches, but over the w'hole orchard, the feeding roots mainly extend¬ 
ing beyond the extremities of the branches. The depth to which ploughing should 
be effected wdlJ dt'pcnd on the nature of the soil and its original preparation. Where 
the subsoil is of a permeable nature, or has been broken up in the first instance, 
ploughing could be much deeper than on land where due consideration had not been 
given to this practice. It will also be noted that among some of our light loams that 
fertility is confined fo a shallow depth, where it would be futile to persist in dwp 
pUmghing to force the roots into a subsoil from which they could derive but little 
sustenance. Following upon i)longhing, the soil should be further treated until 
finely broken; the implement necessary will depend upon tlie constituency of the soil. 
Orenerally a good harrow will nu et all re«|uirements. On the completion of j)]oughing 
between rows an ojam furrow should not be left on tho border or margin, but twer 
or three furrows should be turned back to fill this and the whole theji worked 
sviffici(*ntly to Icavt' an even surface throughout the orchard. Exc^ept. for the purpose 
of turning in fertilizer or green manure, a good type of disc cultivator can be 
substituted for the plough and will give at least an equal result. 

Tiie planting (»f trees may be continued an<l with the* exception of custard H{»plea 
(which should be left until the end of August) shoaild be expediteni. The attention 
of citrus grow{'rs slujuld be confined mainly to good varieties liki* Jaffa and Siletta, 
with a lesser quantity of late Valencia. The preserving of orange juice will very 
uiaterially assist in tiie absorption of our crop, and the fact that tlio tret's develop 
much more rapidly in this State than in 8outiiern producing regions is distinctly 
in onr fjn’our; also our fruit conlaius a much higher sugar content. I'his, how'ever,. 
is not to be accepted us an invitation to continue the practice of sending immature 
fruit to the. Southern markets. 

drape vines should be pruned, and where cuttings for plantiiig arc retpiired 
these should be selected, trimmed, and heeled in slightly damp soil. Canes intended 
for cuttings should not b(' allowed to lie about and dry out, but treated the day 
they are sever<*d from the plant, (yiittings are frequently made of excessive length. 
Ten to twelve inches is Ut fair length, allowing for insertion in the soil to admit of 
the top bud with a short sectimi of the interiiode to protrude. Growth is only desired 
from tlu; upper or exposocl, bud. 


THE GRANITE BELT. SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

A ll pruning other than that applied to peaches and varieties which* are late in 
coming into growth should bo completed this month, and the planting of young 
trees, if not already done, should no lo-nger be delayed. Early planting is preterred, 
the sooner after the fall of loaves the better. The time is opportune (when there 
is indication of the buds swelling) to work over (where the stock is reasonably 
vigorous) unprofitable trees. Strap grafting, as advised by the local field officers, 
is the most satisfactory method of top-workng deciduous trees. 

The pruning of vines should be postponed as long as circumstances permit, 
and those can only be gauged on actual observation as they are subject to much 
variation. 

Late spraying against San Jose scale where present should be applied with an 
efficient oil emulsion before any growth appears. Each particular brand has its 
advocates. Where the scale is persistent, a 2 per cent, solution of Volck may be 
applied subsequent to the appearance of foliage. Both of these sprays are efficacious 
against peach or other aphis at a much reduced strength. One per cent, has given 
satisfactory results. The usual winter working of 5ie land is essential for the 
retention of moisture and aeration of the soil, but in shallow soils in which many 
orchards are planted deep working is most detrimental. The matter of seedling 
stocks for apples and the inferior plants frequently received from Southern nurseries 
f prompts a query as to how many seeds have been stratified for spring planting, and 
if any effort is being made towards raising a local supply of nursery s&ck. 
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SEED MAIZE FOR SALE. 

All previous lists arc cancelled 

To growers desirous of obtaining a imre and reliable strain of improved seed, 
tshe following varieties are being offered and represent limited stocks raised from 
selected strains of Departmental seed:— 

Yellow.—Funk's 90'Day; Reid's Yellow Dent; Star Learning; 
Improved Yellow Dent; Golden Beauty. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE. 

Applications for seed, with- accompanying remittance (exchange added), should 
be addressed to the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
Postal address and name of railway station should be given, also date seed should 
be sent from Brisbane, 

Advice will be sent when seed is despatched. 

Purchasers are requested to write promptly after receipt of seed, should any 
matters require adjustment. 

Should the variety asked for be out of stock, the Department may substitute 
another variety unless the applicant indicates a desire to the contrary. 

Supplies of those stocks are limited, therefore apidicants are advised to name a 
uurnbev of varieties in order of preference. Applicants will not he supplied with more 
1 ban tliree bushels or with less than half a bushel of any one variety. 

PRICES. 

To enalde applicants living at a distance to benefit, a flat rate of Ps. per bushel 
is being charged. This price includes all railage to the nearest railway station, but 
where steamer freight is necessary, this and any charges in relation thereto must bo 
paid by the purchaser, and the cost thereof added to the remittance. 

DESCKTPTTON OP VARIETIES. 

Funk's ^Q-Day .—Since the introduction of this variety to Queensland some years 
ago by the Department of Agriculture, a considerable amount of time has been 
devoted each year towards reducing the growing period and improving the type 
and yield. This is iiow a very popular variety, and is proving a good yielder, as well 
as being a good fodder corn. Yields of over 80 bushels per acre have been attained. 
At present it takes slightly over .100 days to mature. The ears are cylindrical in 
^«hape, and usually have sixteen to eighteen rows of very tightly packed grain. The 
grain is plump, of good depth, and slightly pointed; it has an amber-coloured base, 
with a rich yellow cap and a crease dent. 

T!eid*s YtTow Dent. —Moderately tall growing, medium-early variety—four 
months. The ears are eyliudrical in shape, of good size, usually carrying from 
sixteen to eighteen tightly packed rows of medium-sized, slightly pointed, wedge- 
shaped grain, which is of a golden colour, with dark amber liase and slightly rough 
crease dent. The stalks are light and leafy. It is suitable for the production of 
early crops, or for districts where there is a short growing season. It is also a good 
fodder corn. Special strains of this seed have yielded over 100 bushels per acre 
under field conditions. 

Star Leaminy .—This is a fairly short-growing, medium-early variety, taking 
about, four months to mature. Ears carry from sixteen to twenty rows of grain, are 
borne fairly low on the stem, and are weighty and very compact. The ^rain is of 
medium size and blunt-wedge shape; bright amber in colour, with a distinct yellow 
cap and a rough crease dent. It is one of the best of the early varieties; is very 
suitable for early or catch crops, a heavy yielder, and a very popular variety. 

Improved Yellow Dent .—A tall-growing, late-maturing variety—^five to five and 
a-half months. The ears are cylindrical in rfiape, carrying sixteen to eighteen tightly 
packed rows. The grain is deep, wedge-shaped^ of rich amber colour, with a yellow 
tip cap and rough crease dent. It is suitable for coastal districts and scrub lands, 
where there is a good rainfall. It is capable of giving heavy yields of grain and 
fodder. Special strains of this seed have yielded over 100 bushels per acre under 
field conditions. 

Golden Bemty ,—This is a tall-growing, medium-late variety—four and a-half to 
five months. The ears are long, with very small core, and usually twelve rows of 
grain. The husk covering is good. The grain is flat, of medium depth, with slightly 
rounded shoulders; bright amber in colonr, with cream-coloured cap and long crease 
dpt. It has a very high shelling percentage, is a very hardy variety, and a splendid 
yielder. It is also a good fodder corn. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed bv D. EGLINTON, P.B.A.S., and a. 0. EGUNTON. 


tIHES OF 8DHSISB, SUNSET, AND i 
■OONBUB. 


AT WAR-WICK. I 

_ MOONRI8E . I 



July, 

1982. 

1 

1 August, 

1 1982. 


Aug., 

1982. 

Date 

BlseN. 

Set*. 

Hites. 

Sett. 

aitet. 

RiteB. 

1 

6.47 

5.3 

6.38 

5.18 

a.m. 

4.11 

a.m. 

5.39 

2 

6.47 

5.3 

i 6.37 

5.19 

5.17 

6.27 

8 

6.47 

5.3 

! 6.3() 

6.20 

6.3 

7.6 

4 

6.48 

5.4 

6.35 

5.20 

6.56 

7.42 1 

5 

6.48 

5.4 

6.35 

5.21 

7.46 

8.17 1 

6 

6.48 

5 5 

6.34 

5.21 

8.31 

a48 j 

7 

6.48 

5.5 

6 34 

6.22 

9.7 

9.21 i 

8 

6.18 

5.6 

6 33 

5.22 

9.43 

9. .56 

8 

6.47 

5.6 

6.32 

5.23 

10.14 

10.33 

10 

6.47 

5.6 

6.31 

5.23 

10.47 

11.15 

U 

6.47 

5.7 

6 30 

5.24 

11.19 

p.m. 

12.10 

12 

6.47 

5.7 

6.29 

5.24 

11.65 

L9 

18 

6,46 

5,8 

6.28 

6.25 

p.m. 

12.87 

2.13 

14 

6.46 

5.8 

6 27 

6.26 

1.22 

.3.17 

16 

6.46 

5,9 

6.26 

5.26 

2.19 

4.21 

16 

6.46 

5.9 

6.26 

6.26 

3.22 

6.25 

17 

G.45 

5.10 

6,25 

6.27 

4.26 

6.23 

18 

6.45 

5 10 

6,24 

5.27 

5.31 

7.19 

i9 

6.45 

5.11 

6.23 

5,28 

6.35 

8a12 

20 

6.44 

5.11 

6.22 

5.28 

7.37 

9.5 

21 

6.44 

5.12 

6.21 

5.29 

8.3.5 

10.0 

22 

0.44 

6.12 

6.20 

5.29 

9.30 

10.54 

23 

6.43 

5,13 

6.19 

5.30 

10.23 

11.52 

24 

6.43 

5.13 

6.18 

5.30 

11.17 


26 

G.43 

5.14 

6.17 

5.30 


a.m. 

12.46 

26 

0.42 

5.14 

6.16 

6.31 

a.m. 

12.11 

1,41 

27 

6.42 

5.16 

6.15 

5.31 

1.6 

2.36 

28 

6.41 

5.15 

6.14 

6.32 

2.1 

8.28 

29 

6.41 

5.16 

6.13 

5.32 

2.56 

4.17 

80 

6.40 

5.16 

C.12 

5.83 

3.62 

5.0 

31 

6.39 

5.17 

6.11 

5.38 

4.47 

5.39 


. Phases of the Moon, Oocottattone, &,o. 

4 Julj? # New Moon 8 20 a.m. 
i 11 „ ([ First Quarter 1 7 p.m. 

„ O Full Moon 7 6 a.m. 

25 ,, 5) Last Quarter 11 41 p.ni. 

Perigee, 14th July, at 8.48 a.m. 

Apogee, 26th July, 12.54 p.m. 

The Moon will pass Mars at 2 p.m. on the let, 
when the planet wilt be 5 degrees southward of it. 
Two days later, at 6 p.m., Vonus will be passed by 
the Moon at a distance of 0 degrees. 

On tike 4th the Earth will be at its greatest die* 
tance from the Bun. 

When the Moon rises, 21 minutes after sunset on 
the 18th, Saturn will be only about 8 degrees north¬ 
ward of it. 

Mercury will be at Its greatest distance, 27 degrees. 
east of the Sun, on the 20tli, and will remain aT>ovo 
the horizon 2 hours 5 minutes after sunset. The 
nearness of the two planets, Mercury and Jupiter 
(lu the constellation Leo), will ttien be intiR’esting, 
as they will be drawing nearer together till the 
23rd and will be the principal objects in the western 
sky early in the evening. 

Venus and Mars will be morning stars during the 
latter half of the month. 

On the 24th Satnni will be in opposition to the 
Sun, rising as the Sun sots on that day. 

On the 80th the Moon will pass about 5 degrees 
northward of Mars, about midday. At 7 p.m. tlie 
Moon will pass Venus at a distance of 11 degrees. 

Mercury will set at 6.26 p.m. on the Ist, and at 
7.10 p.m. on the 15th. 

Venus wiU set 7 inimites before the Sun on the 
1st; on the 15tli it will rise at 5.1 a.m. and set at 
8.88 p.m. 

Mus will rise at 4.21 a.m. and sot at 2.45 p.m. on 
the 1st. On the 15th it will rise at 4.11 a.m. and 
set at 2.30 p.m. 

Jupiter 'vrill rise at 9.28 a.m. and set at 8.18 p.m. 
on the 1st; on the 15th it will rise at 8.48 a.m. and 
set at 7.86 p.m. 

Saturn will rise at 6.B0 p.m. and set at 8,23 p.m. 
on the Ist; on the 16th it will rise at 6.68 p.m. and 
set at 7.24 a.m. 

The Southern Cross will bo on the meridian, at its 
highest point, 67i degrees above the horizon at 
Brisbane, but 4 degrees less at Kockhampton—at 
Cairns it will be only 46| degrees high—at 6 p.m. on 
the 1st of July. 


2 Aug. 0 New Moon 7 41 p.m. 

9 „ ([ First Quarter 5 40 p.m. 

16 „ Full Moon 5 41 p.m. 

24 ,, }) Last Quarter 5 21 p.m. 

Perigee, 8th August, at 5.42 p.m. 
Apogee, 28rd August, at 7.42 a.m. 


The astronomical event of the month will bo the 
grand total eclipse of the Sun on the Slst, visible, If 
weather conditions are favourable, at Montreal, 
Canada, and adjoining places, but uuobservable in 
Queensland. 

T^e will be an occultstion of Spica by the Moon 
on the night of the 8th after they have set, but 
before 10 o clock it will be interesting to norice the 
near approach of the Moon to the star. 


/or places west of Warwick and nearly In the same latitude, 28 degrees 23 minutes S. 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given abov^ for Warwick; at Goondiwlndl, add 8 minutes ; at S, George, 14 Snutes • 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomindah, 83 minutes: and at Oontoo, 43 ralnSes. 

At.* nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 

quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon wlU rise 
MKtewnat abemt the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night • 
quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
W ^I'l «aoh evening before 

It rises, and when in the last quarter It will not generally rise till after midnight. 

wSribly" aPDroEtoate, as th. 






ANNUAL RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Parmera, Graziers, Horticulturists, and Schools of Arts, One Shillino. Members 
of Agricultural Societies, Five Shillings, including postage. General Public, Ten 
Shillings, including postage. 



0^cnt and Qomment. 

Country Life—The Dignity of Labour. 

A DDKESBING tbo undergraduates of tlie QuecnsJnnd niiiv(‘rsit.y llis 

Excellency the Ooverjior, Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, laid great stress on the 
rcsj)oii.sil)iliticH of democracy and the dignity of labour. He said he had some 
personal knowledge of the TTniversily of Leading—the youngest university in 
England—and of the I'liiveraity of Bombay, of which he liad been (7haneellor. 
At Heading the undergradnates took little interest in politics beyond their 
connection with debating societies and political clubs, but at Bombay the 
students were jioliticians from the time they entered the university, and most of 
their actions were based on political ideals. .It had been said that in 
Quaensland there was a desire on the part of the undergraduates to liecorne clerks 
or to go into the professions, because it was felt that they might lose status in 
society if they did not follow that line. That toueiied the whole (juestion of 
demoi'racy, particularly in a country like Queensland, where so much wealth came 
from the land. The truest democracy in the world w^as to be found in Brcat Britain, 
where democracy was defined as a form of representative government under which 
the people elected those who were to govern them on their behalf. Great Britain 
had built up its democracy steadily—^it was not a mushroom growth of a night. 
The JJritish Parliament was the mother of Parliaments—it had pursued its methods 
of procedure and its work in accordance with the progressive vie%vs of the British 
public. So democracy could only advance, in Tennyson’s words, '‘by freedom slowly 
broadening down, from precedent to precedent.” That was what w^as happening 
ill England to-day, India was an ohler country that Britain—^i)erhap8 the oldest 
civilisation in the world—but India had been governed for many years under an 
autocracy. While every one was desirous of seeing India becoming a self-governing 
democracy, tliat could only be done by a gradual broadening dowm as in England. 

9 
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There could be no democratic state in the world unless the dignity of labour 
was recognised. There could be no question of any one being looked down upon 
because he rolled up his sleeves and went to work. He took it that in Queensland 
anyone should be prepared to go out and work on the land and make something 
for himself and not use a pen in some office. Introducing a personal note, His 
Excellency said his own son had been apprenticed to the Hudson Bay Company 
and had farmed the land with a six-horse plough; he had since come to Australia, 
had gone on a training farm in New South Wales, and was now on a station 
learning his job. 

The Sugar Agreement—^Premier*s Notable Speech. 

far IS the Queensland (loverniuent is concerned, as one party to the contract, 
the Sugar Agreement will stand/^ declared the Premier, Mr. W. Forgan 
Smith, at the ccmfevence convened by the (kimmonwealth Government to consider 
the affairs of the sugar irulustry in Brisbane on 27th July. At the outset, ho said 
that his Government had in no way, as a party to the agreement, been consulted in 
ihe summoning of the eoiiferonce, or on the business that was to be placed before 
it. By virtue of the national cbaractcr of tlie industry, and the White Australia 
policy, all Govcrnmeiits, both (.k»mTnonwealth and Btate, had found it necessary to 
adopt a very definite ]ioliey towards the industry, and in consequence it could not 
be assumed to be in the same category as any other industry. There were particular 
featiires associated with it that were essential to the welfare and development of 
the Commonwealth. 

After reviewing the findings of the Conimittoe of Irniulry, which had n^coiii' 
mended, among otlnr things, the iviK'.wal of the embargo on imi)ortcd sugar for 
five years, and the maintenauee of the existing j»riceH for three years. Mr. Porgan 
Smith said that the existing agreement also provided in those clauses relating to 
the constitution of Trust Accounts'^ that when sufficient credits had accrued 
therein such savings should bo passed on to the Australian consumers. So far ;is 
the average i)rice per ton for raw sugar was concerned, the average of the year.s 
j 927, 1928, and 1.929 was £21 Is. 4d. per ton, but during last season, 19111, the 
average price was .tlS (Is. j)cr ton. The export surplus was not a small factor in 
maintaining the Commonwealth’s favourable trade balance overseas. 

The rremier emphasised the volume of interstate imports into Queensland, 
slating that for the twelve mouths ended 31st December, 1931, these totalled 
£11,332,617 (excluding stock and wool overland). Exports to otlier States from 
Quet'nsland for the same j)criod totalled £9,986,165, of w'hich the value of sugar 
w^as £6,144,610 (excluding stock and wool overland). It would be seen that alwui 
one-quarter of the jmrehasos were due to sugar, and that without sugar the trade 
would be very unbalanced. '^It must be borne in mind,’' said Mr. Sinith, ‘‘that 
the throwing out of one worker, for instance, in the sugar industry, by reducing 
Gpeport, would carry in its train the throwing out of possibly two others as a 
corollary. ’’ 

Mr. Smith referred to the special monetary grants to other States, and said 
that, in addition, they must take into consideration the bounty on wines, dried 
fruits, wheat, and specially protected tariff advantages to manufacturing industries 
in the South. ‘ ‘ Queensland citizens accept their quota of obligation in such matters 
without complaint,” said the Premier. 
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The restoration of parity between costs and prices was being generally 
recognised as a matter of urgency and as part of any scheme of reconstruction 
in industry, and the increase in the i)ricc lovehs was the only moans through which 
trade recovery could take place. That elementary princi]>le was being recognised 
at Ottawa. ^*It seems t/O me extraordinary,’^ pursued Mr. Smith, “that whereas 
the Ottawa Conference is considering the raising of })rice levels, we should be 
having a conference here at which we arc asked to reduce price levels.” If this 
contract was to be reviewed in tin* manner suggested, it would, without doubt, 
seriously alfect the revenue. It would affect the volume of emj)loymeiit, and it 
would affect the purchasing power of tlios(‘ engaged in the industries of Queensland. 
The Queensland (lovernment had honoured the agreement executed bctwa>on the 
two Governments, and the Moore (lovernmeiit had already issued the proclamation 
acquiring the 1932 crop under the conditions laid down in that agreement. (Jests 
had already been incurred in connection W’ith the ensuing crop now being harvested, 
and bank advances had been made on the basis of the agreement referred to. 
“Having regard, therefore, to nil the circumstances,” said the Premier in conclusion, 
“my Gov(*rnmei)t takes tlie view tliat the agreement wdiioh was enb'red into after 
complete and exliau.stive irKpiiry should be honoured by both Governments in its 

entirety, and that the conditions of the industry sliould not he in any way 

disturbed. ’ ’ 

Science and the Grazing Industry. 

S PEAKING at the formal handing over of the mwv restiarch laboratory at tlie 

Brisbane Abattoir, the Minister for Agriculture and Stock said that the 

Gouncil of SVientific and Industrial Research had his sy!n]ia1hetic siipport in their 
efforts to solve some of the ju'oblenis of rural industry. 11(‘ was not insensible' 
to the responsibilities that had been ]daced on the Govenimeiit by the establishment 
of tlu.‘ laboratory, in wliieh the prob'ems of the men in the West ami in the North 
would be soIvjhI. What would become of vast area.s iji the North and AVest if the 
cattle and sheef) industries failed? The probhuns of this and other industries were 
becoming greater and more ]>ressing as time went on, Jt had bee n a statosuiaulike 
thought which h.ad pronqited the e.sfablishinent of the Gouncil of Sci(Mitilic and 
Industrial Research, ami it was a matter of wonder that tliere were not more lil>oral 
eontributions to tln^ cost of its work. The old days of haphazard effort were gone, and 
the period of sci<Mitific research was upon us. There were i)roblotns enough ami to 
s]>are to be tackled. We had womhTcd long enough about these problems of ex]>ort 
meat, and this was tlie first consistent effort made to determine why wc were 
not capturing all the trade wc should. If the laboratory achieved a solution of 
that, and that alom*, it would have .iustified its establishment. 

Mr. Bulcock went on to prai.se the w-ork being done in the laboratory in North 
Queoiis'and, and- said that the Gouncil of Scientific and Industrial Research had a 
grt'at and definite mission. The influence of this now laboratory would radiate 
to the smallest cattle-owner in the West. The utmost resources of his department, 
he promised, would be? at the disposal of the Council in the legitimate prosecution 
of its great work. Ho thought that there ought to be more co-operation between his 
department and the Gouncil, and it was with th«at object in view that he had asked 
Professor Richards to become chairman of the committee controlling the new* 
experimental station at Yeerongpilly. That new station dealt with another all 
important phase of the meat industry; for it aimed at the raising of healthy 
cattle. 
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THE HON. FRANK W. BULCOCK. 

MINISTER FOR AGRICULTURE AND STOCK. 


T he Hun. Frank W. Hnlcock, Minister for Agriculture and Stock in the new 
(Queensland Government, has had a lifelong association with rural industry and its 
problems. fie was horn at Mount Arapilis, Victoria, vvl»ere his ]>arents fanned 
successfully an irrigation area. His early education v\aa obtained at the Newtown 
Superior Public School, Sydney. (Joni}>leting his primary tuition, ho entered the Sydney 
Technical I’nllego as a. student, where he took the agricultural course and graduatcMl 
with first class honours. Vet(‘riuavv science next claimed his attention, and afterwards 
he succeeded in winning an agricultural bursary, of whi(di only nijie were tb ui 
aniilable aiu)ualiy in New Sonlh Wales. He selected tlse Wagga Agricultural (^dlegt' 
and Experimental Farm for further training in agriculture and animal liusbandry, 
and tlu're won added distim'tioii as a student, achieving in his term the position of dux 
of the (V)llege and taking iionours in bact<‘riology, plant diseases, dairy jtractico, and 
sheep and wool. In the semi final examinations he obtained the remarkable avi'rage 
of IH per cent, in agricultural seience, and later secured an excellent pass in veterinary 
science. On leaving Wagga he devoted his attention to jdant breeding with a sj)ecial 
Idas tow’ards wheat, working on difi’erent farms in the Kiverina with the object of 
gaining furtluM* field (Experience. Plant breeding lias continued an absorbing interest 
with Mr. Bulcock, iiotw’ithstaiiding the demands of a strenuous ])arliamentarv earevr. 

(Vmiiiig to <Queensland h(‘ quickly found an outlet for his (‘uergies in the pastoral 
industry. Take luauv other young Australians who have made their mark in public 
lift', he was inipati«*ni with the social im‘(pialitics of tlie day. .loining the Australian 
Worker.s ’ Tbjlon, perhaps the greatest of our industrial organisations, he soon became 
prominent in its coumdls, and, W'inning the conlideiict' of its members, was eltMded to 
an important ofiielfil position. The Union inovem(‘nt, wist'ly governed, ]U'iivi(i(*s aJi 
excellent training in the qualities ru'eded in jiublic lifts and to Mr. BulcOck the years 
spent in active association with the A.W.l:.--an organisation of coinjitdonl direction, 
liigh standing, essentially all Australian in its outlook, and unweighted with narrow 
provincial or st'Cfional ]uejudice—wore invaluable. Jle was thus brought into direct and 
vigorous contact with men and alTairs, and that e.xperienct' has hel])e<l him immensely 
in his career as a re^iresentative of the ])eople. 

When th(^ Barcoo seat in the State House became vacant on the entrv of the late 
Hon. T. J. Ryan, a former [*renuer of (Qiieerislaml, into the Uommonwealth Parliament 
in 1019, Mr. Bnlcuck "was selected for tin' ensuing coMtt'st, which he won with a 
•substantial majority. At the gt‘iieral eU'cti'ui of 1920 he retained the scat without 
(lilliculty, and at the four sn)’.s(‘t|uent triennial appeals to the people he was accorded 
the distinction, like his predoct'ssor in office, Mr. Ilarrv F. Walker, of being returnt'd 
iinop]»osed. 

In the course of his parliamoiitary career ATr. Bulcock has made a sj>ecial study 
of agricultural and land laws, and rural economy generally. As chairman of the 
J'arliamontary Agricultural t^immiltee iii successive Parliaments, he has had ashaping 
hand in legislation designed to make the farmer corporately artit'nlate, ami to give 
him a firmer control (»f the dis])o.s;il of his products and a fairer sliare of the iirofits of 
his industry. (Vmditions at the time called for n fresh, broad survey of country lift' 
and its problems, a greater atipreciation of the dillicultit'S that be^ct Queensland’s 
basic industrv, and a mort' definite st'Use of direction in resjiect to its fullest develop¬ 
ment, economically and otherwise. It was then becoming more widely recognised that 
the fostering i)f the agricultural industry, on which jiresent pros])t'rit v* is bast'd and our 
future must be built, deuuindt'd the attention of the best minds of the Commonwealth, 
and to that end farmers themselves must be given an op]>ortunitv of contributimT their 
tpiota of brains and energy. The field of rural organisation was cleared mid widened 
new furrows opened, the machinery delivered on the ground, and into the hands of the 
tanners of (Qut'efisland was placed their own industrial destiny. In all that legislative 
plmiinng a, sound tiractical knowledge of agriculture and its economic and other 
problems, in all their complexity and perplexity, was a recognised essential. Mr. 
Bulcock s share in it was of no small measure, lie remains convinced that the 
prosperity of Queensland depends on a vigorous land settlement and a sound 
agnciiltiiral programme. 


As a dt'batt'T Air. Bulcock has earned a deservedly high reputation in the TJoiise 
Obviously an earliest student of public questions, he has a happy knack of classifying 
and marshalling his facts and arguments in orderly sequence^ind presenting them 
mearly, logically, and convjiituiigly, and with a natural courtesy that takes all tlm sting 
"fL w arousefl in thn minds of those chami)ionin| 

•.Jiposinj; schools of IlioiiKiit. ‘ Hansard ' records show that innny notntile coiitrilnitions 
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Plate 30. 

Hon. Frank W. Buu’ock, aMinister for Agriculture and Stock. 
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Plate 31. 

Hon. Hahuy F. Walkek, formerly Minister for Agriculture and Stock, 
and representative of Coorooro in the Legislative Assembly. 
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to discussion on rural economies and related subjects have been made by Mr. Bulcock, 
and that his speeches in Parliament arc marked by the rather unusual quality of 
reading well even long after the favourable impression produced at their hearing—^the 
pleasant influence of the well-spoken word—^has been effaced. Ilis rare appeals to 
sentiment have been based always on the Australian doctrine of a fair deal and the 
decent thing in all human relationships. Ijike most Western men, he is an apostle of 
the constructive idea, a fighter for true national ideals, yot with eyes wide open to 
realities. 

Mr. Bulcock ^8 home is at Gorinda. He is chairman of tin? local ^tate Bchool 
Committee, and a member of the executive of the Queensland Ambulance Tran8])ort 
Brigade. Beading, tenuis, fishing, and experimental vrork—chiefly with pecan and 
Australian nuts and the tang oil tree—occupy his hours of liinipM] leisure. 


VALEDICTORY. 

RETIREMENT OF THE HON. HARRY F. WALKER. 

O N the occasion of his rrlinquishing the oflice of Minister for Agriculture and 
Stock, which he had held with distinction for three years, Mr. Harry P. Walker 
invited the whole of the headquarters staff of the r)e})artmeut to meet him for the 
IHirp'ose of Vddding them farewell and of introducing his successor, Mr. Prank W. 
f.iulcock. 

In the course of a brief vah’dictory address Mr. Walker paid a generous tribute 
to his former officers for their capable and loyal service during the term of his 
oc( Uj)aucy of the ministerial chair, lie assured them of a continuance of a personal 
iuU'.n^st in tlndr welfare and in their official activities. He, like his predecessor, Mr. 
Porgan 8mith, had always regarded the department of Agriculture and Stock as 
the most important in the State, and believed that his succes^so^, Mr. Bulcock, held the 
same view. He had always observed a spirit of healthy co-operation among his 
officers witli the people on the laiul, a spirit whicJi lie had done his best to foster and 
wliii'li he knew would continue under Mr. Bulcock’s guidance. 

The scientific and technical branches had for him an especial interest, and he 
iVM a pride in his associatiou with them, as Avell as with tlie work of tlar administra 
live staff', which had established a very high standard of efficient j^ublic service. 

In introducing his successor, Mr. Bulcock, Mr. Walker referred .ftM.dingly to 
the personal friendsliij) that existed l)etween them, anil congratulated him most 
heartily on his aecx'ssioii to office. 

Mr. Bulcock replied briefly, and in the course of liai)pily i»lirased remarks 
expressed pleasure at meetijig the officers of the Department, paid a warm tribute to 
his predecessor’s fine personal ijualities, and congratulated him on the success he 
had achieved in office, which he hoped, with the eo-oj>eration of all conccrued, to 
emulate. 

At the request of those assembled, Mr. Bulcock presented Mr. Walker with 
several gifts, including one for Mrs. AValker, as taiigible evidence of their apprecia¬ 
tion of him as their chief and also as a man; as w’cll as an expression of a desire 
for him to have in his home at Tewautin some little ri’miuder of liis Jong association 
with the Department and its officers. To the presentations were a.d<led sincere wishes 
for a long life of health and happiness for both Mr. and Mrs. Walker. 

Farther valedictory speeches, expressing the personal sentiments of all present, 
were made by Messrs. E. Graham (Under Secretary), H. T. Kasterby (Director of 
the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations), and H. C. Quodling (General Manager 
of the Agricultural Bank). 

Mr. Walker then thanked each officer individually for serviios rendered to the 
Department during the term of his control. While Minister for Agriculture and 
Stock Mr. Walker was responsible for the following measures, all of which have had 
a benefleial influence on country life and industry and the general w(3lfaro of the 
people of Queensland:—The Banana Industry Protection Act; Native Plants Protec¬ 
tion Act; Soil Survey Act; and amendments of the Primary Producers’ Organisation 
and Marketing Act, Wheat Pool Act, Fruit Marketing Organisation Act, Agricultural 
Bank Act, Diseases in Stock Act, Diseases in Plants Act, and Margarine Act. 
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THE QUEENSLAND SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

By H. T. EASTEEBY, Director, Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. 

PART XXVIII—oontlnued. 

Farm Machinery—(B) Oane Harvesters—continued. 

TN recent years the idea of cutting cane by machinery has been more 

strongly developed, and an earnest effort has been made to solve the 
problem. It is now more probable that this important invention may 
be satisfactorily realised. 

The Falkiner Cane Harvester. 

As mentioned in the preceding article, the basis of this machine 
was the Hurrey Harvester, invented and built many years ago, and 
which was demonstrated first about 1910, and then at intervals, the 
last being at Sarina under the auspices of the Australian Sugar Pro¬ 
ducers’ Association in August, 1921. Mr. Hurrey, I understand, was 
an old canegrower himself, but apparently ho did not possess sufficient 
capital to fully develop the maeliine. 

Mr. R. S. Falkiner, a Victorian, primarily associated with pastoral 
interests in Australia, became int(3rested in the Hurrey machine, and 
saw in it the germ which his personal mechanical skill and his command 
of money would enable him to develop. He, with an engineci', Mr. "W. G. 
Charley, set about improving the machine, and in 1924 the Falkiner Cane 
Harvester was first tried out at Qunaba Plantation. A rei)ort from the 
Sugar Experiment Station, llundaberg, in September, 1924, stated: — 

‘‘The principle of w'orking is altogether new and entirely 
different from any previous machine, the knives operating in 
front do very good w'ork, cutting level with the ground or 
slightly under, if required. Before coming to the knife the cane 
is gathered by two long arms, is cut and carried by an endless 
t?hain with fingers attached onto an elevator or carrier, top first, 
tlie top is then caught between two pneumatic rollers, and the 
stick passing through these at a great sy^eed is thrown to the 
back of the machine, about 6 feet. The top then striking a 
board forcibly droj)s on tw’^o revolving knives, is removed and 
ejected, while the stick falls on two other pnournatie rollers and 
is dropped into a hopper at the bottom. 

“With regard to the work of the machine, there are various 
improvements required before it will really be a commercial 
success. The topping of cane having tops of different lengths 
is one big difficulty, and arrow-ed cane presents another, 

‘ ‘ The machine is not designed at present to cut green or 
tangled cane. 

“When seen at work the Harvester wjis w^orking in a 12-tou 
per acre crop, and w’^as cutting at the rate of 6 tons per hour, 
but with more powder it could easily double that.’’ 
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Plate 32.—The Falkiner Cane Harvester (Queensland Model) in 1925. 
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In the year 1925 the machine was again tried at Bundaberg. When 
the writer saw it the harvester was operating in a small crop of burnt 
straight-standing cane. At that time it was being inspected by many 
well-known sugar men, pid the general impression was that as far m 
operating in burnt straight cane was concerned the work of cutting 
was well done. 

The following description of the machine as it then was, appeared 
in the press:— 

‘‘Its motive power w'as derived from two 20-h.p, Austin 
engines using kerosene, their fuel consumption being half-a-pint 
per horse power per hour, or, in other words, 2^ gallons per 
hour for both engines. The caterpillar type of traction was 
decided iipon by tlie inventor, but the regular style was found 
to be useless, inasmuch as when turning at the end of the row 
the square edges of the plate were found to tear up the stools, 
of cane. To obviate this was a necessity, and was responsible 
for the introduction of an ingenious system of snake-scale 
beyelled-edge overlapping treads designed by Mr. Palkiner. The 
knives cut the cane at any desired depth beneath the ground 
surface, being raised or louvered at the will of the operators. 
The knives were almost oblong in shape, their dimensions being 
about 18 inches by 7 inches, sharpened at the short ends only, 
each w’orking on its own shaft with an outward motion over¬ 
lapping about 1 inch; and no trouble was experienced from 
stones up to 6 inches in diameter as they were thrown outwards. 
The cane was drawn into the mouth of the harv(.‘ster by a revolv¬ 
ing chain rake, being then cut by the knives referred to and 
carried up the elevator between two pneumatic rollers. These 
rollers were inflated, and revolved at such a very high rate of 
speed that each stalk of cane was projected after the manner of 
a spear being thrown towards the baffle plate. Immediately 
after the cane left the pneumatic rollers it was lifted up by a 
12-h.p. power air blast •obtained from a blower fan through 
a pipe to four jets. This ])owerfnl blast forced th(» cane up 
against inflated rollers which also revolved at a very high rate 
of speed, stripping the burnt cane of the majority of the trasJi 
attached to it. 

“The top of the cane, still travelling fast, was forced against 
the baffle plate with suffieient force to bend back all the leafy 
tops and permit the two revolving knives to cut off the top of 
the stalk at the correct point, irrespective of whetlier the cane 
were 2 feet or 14 feet in length. Tlie tops were thus cut very 
unifoj'mly. The severed top was dropped behind the machine, 
and the cane fell into a carriei* which enabled bundles of any 
desired size to be dropped systematically, thereby facilitating 
loading. The cut cane could also be dropped into a truck 
running alongside the maehine.'' 

PVom the expc'riences gained in the preliminary trials at Bunda¬ 
berg further alterations and improvements were made, and in the- 
1926 season the machine was taken North and operated in heavier 
Badila crops. This disclosed other weaknesses, and it was recognised 
that there were still many diffleulties to surmount. 

Latll in the same year the harvester was tried at the Palms Estate,, 
but it again developed various faults. The topping was not 
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.satisfactory. When the machine was tried in green cane it became 
ohoked after going about 20 feet. Objections were registered as to 
its size, it requiring about a 30d’eet headland in which to turn. 

In the 1927 season the machine was again tested. It was reported 
that the ground cutting was good in level patches, but only fair in 
uneven places. The paddock it was tried in at Te Kowai, Mackay, 
was rather broken and the soil liiin[)y. The topping done was described 
ns only medium. The trial was marked by much mechanical trouble. 

A company known as the Queensland Cane Harvesting Corpora¬ 
tion, Limited, was formed to control the Australian rights of tliis 
.iiuicliine in December, 1925. The directors coiiii)rised a number of 
w(*ll-known men in the industry, and many of the mills (more par¬ 
ticularly in North Queensland, took shares. Mr. R. Muir (now on 
the staff of the Queensland Cane Growers’ Council) who v\as at that 
time associated with the above* eompaiiy informs me that the number 
•of machines made* in Australia totalled six. Five of them were made 
in Queensland by Me^ssrs. Evans, Deakin, and Cf)mpany, and one was 
manufactured in Melbourne by the company itself. 

Demonstrations ceased in Australia about Novembe*r, 1927, and 
about that time it became gemerally nnde‘rstood that the Falkiner 
inachine would be taken to Cuba to be* developeel. For some time 
after this elate little was hearel e)f it. In 1930, however, a cablegram, 
appoare^d in the Brisbane ‘"Courier” that Mr. Falkiner had sold a 
half inteu'ost in the harvester to the Punta Alegre Sugar Compajiy, of 
America, and tliat the Dahlberg (kmipany, e)f America, had taken 
an exclusive license for the harvester covering the American Con¬ 
tinent. It was subsequently stated in ]\r.arch of 1931 that, with the 
Jielp of American engincens, minor defects had been eliminated, and 
that a much lighter and considerably less expensive model had been 
(‘volved. An American company had been formed for its manufacture, 
aiul a CTil>an order had been placed for about twenty of the machines. 
The machine was tested in Florida in March, 1931, and the following 
a<‘-c()unt of its operations was given in the American Sugar Journal, 

‘ ‘ Facts about Sugar ’ ’:— 

“For tlie first time in the history of the sugar industry a 
cane crop is being taken off this season by the use of mechanical 
harvesters. This epoch-making proceeding is taking yfface at 
Clewiston, Florida, where the Southern Sugar Company, up 
to the middle of February, had harvested over 20,000 tons by 
mechanical means under conditions of unusual diiTieulty result¬ 
ing from the tangled state of the cane and the softness of the 
ground in consequence of heavy and protracted rains. 

“The machine tliat is performing this work is the Falkiner 
cane harvester, which has been twenty years in process of 
development. It originated in Australia, and was improved as 
the results of field tests in Cuba and Florida. 

“The man responsible for the practical realisation of the 
long-cherished dream of a mechanical cane harvester is Ralph 
S. Falkiner, an Australian, who, curiously enough, never has 
been directly engaged in the sugar industry. His attention 
was directed to the possibility of applying power to the task of 
cane cutting by a Queensland canegrower who had been experi¬ 
menting with the problem. Mr. Falkiner extended financial 
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support to the originator of the idea, and after the death of the 
latter continued the work of development, subsequently asso¬ 
ciating with himself a capable mechanical expert, W. G. Charley. 

‘^Up to 1929 one of the most obstinate difficulties encountered 
by the builders of harvesting machines was that of topping the 
cane at exactly the right point. In the 1930 model of the 
Falkiner harvester this problem was eliminated by incorporating a 
device for cutting the entire stalk into short lengths and passing 
these through a cylindrical chamber from which a strong current 
of air carries off the light material, including leaves, tops, and 
trash, and spreads it over the ground from which the cane has 
been cut, while the sections of the cut-up stalks are conveyed 
by an elevator to a truck or tractor-driven cart travelling 
alongside the harvester. 

‘^Another departure from earlier practice in designing the 
recent models of the harvester is the equipment of the machine 
with a broad fender which pushes the standing cane forward 
to an angle of about 45 degrees before the stalk is severed, at 
or slightly below the surface, by revolving disc knives. The butts 
of the stalks are seized by the revolving fingers of the conveying 
elevators and are drawn into the machine. In this way canes 
that lie flat upon the ground, as well as crooked or curving 
stalks, are <nit as efficiently as those that stand upiight. Two 
circular dis(*s placed vertically on the outer sides of the fonder 
cut any canes that lie horizontally across the rows, and the 
portions of these stalks left behind on one trip across the field 
are taken up on the next trip. 

‘‘The double elevators gather the cane and trash and pass 
it along to chopping knives which cut the mass into sections 
4 to 6 inches in length. These are carried to the separating 
drum where the trash is winnowed out. What Mr. Falkiner 
describes as the ‘push-over’ method of cutting the? cane and 
taking it into the machine, and the system of separating the 
trash from the stalks by a strong air cuircnt arc the two most 
important innovations in transfonning the harvester from a 
hopeful experiment to a commercially practical machine. 

“The 1930 model of the harvester was tried out in Cuba 
and later in Florida during the past season s harvest, and its 
perfonuanci* was so satisfactory that orders for fourteen machines 
were placed by the Southern Sugar Company, while six others 
were ordered for shipment to Cuba. These machines were built 
by the Allis-Chambers Manufacturing Companv at Milwaukee, 
U.S.A.’’ 

Later, namely, in February, 1932, “The Cuba Reviewstated:— 

‘ ‘ During last season the cost of hand labour was exceedingly 
low, and there is a probability that wages will be as low or lower 
dunng the coming harvest. On the basis of such wages it is said 
that the harvester cannot be operated economically, but as con¬ 
ditions improve and the price of labour rises from the abnormally 
low levels which prevail to-day, the harvester can undoubtedly 
be used at a considerable saving in the cost of producing sugar* 
In any event, opinions have been expressed that within a relatively 
short time the harvester will come into more general use through¬ 
out Cuba.” 
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Plate 33. —The Falkiner Cane Harvester, Latest ^Iodel. now Working in Florida. 
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The Aiistraliaii company has, I understand, no interest in the 
American rights. Further information regarding this harvester will 
be available later on, after the next annual meeting of the Australian 
company. 

The Palkiner Company were rather unlucky, inasmuch as one 
machiiu* was destroyed by fire in Queensland and another was washed 
overboard into the sea and lost somewhere off the coast of America. 

Mr. A. F. Boll, the Pathologist to the Bureau of Sugar Experiment 
Stations, who was recently on the other side of the world as a delegate 
to the International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists, stated on 
his return to Australia:— 

“The Falkiner CfUH‘ harvester is operating in Florida, but 
repoi-ts as to its etiiciency were not altogether favourable. In 
order to facilitate the removal of the trash by means of a forced 
blast of air, the (‘aiie was being cut up into lengths of about 1 
foot or less, and a considerable amount of cane was blown out 
also. One delegate reported that he had made an estimate of 
the amount of cane lost in this manner, and computed it to be 
in tile region of It) yier cent.^' 

In a report mentiomd in the proceedings of the fifty-first annual 
mee^ting of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, Mr. J. Meinccks 
stated that three machines in Cuba had not been uncrated, due 1o the 
fact that the (hiban Government threatened to tax each machine 100,000 
dollars. 


Miller-Owen Cane Harvester. 

This iiiacliiiie was invented in Mackay about the year 1926, and 
was practically iinanced by a Mackay company formed about 1027. 
It was on a much lighter and compact basis than the Falkiinu* har¬ 
vester, and it was hoped that as it would cut from 5 to 10 tons per 
hour it would be particularly suitable few* each farmer with a moderate 
t-rop to purchase one of his own. The estimated working costs wen* 
given in the prospectus as follows:— 



Base<l on 5 tons 

Baaed on 10 tons 


jMir hour. 

per 

hour. 



(i. 

8, 

a. 

Operator jxm- t.iii 

. . 0 

0 

0 


Oil and fuel 

.. 0 


0 

3 

Maintenance 

. . 0 

2 

0 

2 

JiOading 

.. 1 

6 

1 

6 

Machine and other 

eharges .. 2 

0 

2 

0 


4 

5 

4 

2 


The dimensions of the harvester v/ere given as—Length 15 feet, 
height 7 feet 9 inches, width 9 feet 6 inches, three-wheel suspension, 
two-wheel drive, and in transportation the machine could be moved 
from point to point under its own power. The cane stools were cut 
on top of the root system, the cutting knives (which were of the 
revolving type) severing the cane clean and levelling the soil and 
sealing the cut stool. The cane was to be topped by a simple method 
and the cane deposited in a carrier which automatically emptied, 
leaving the cane in bundles as desired ready for loading. A picture of this 
harvester is given below. 










to 


Plate 34.—Miller-Owen Cane Harvester. 
The Harvester in Operation. 
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During the past four or five years demonstrations have been given 
of the working of this machine, and it developed a good deal of promise 
towards solving the problems. Numerous improvements hjave been 
introduced from time to time to give greater strength and efficiency. 

Further experiments with this machine are at the time of writing 
held up for want of funds, and the (company has been wound-n[> 
compulsorily. 

The Howard Cane Harvester. 

This machine has also been introduced during the past few years, 
and was designed by Mr. A. 0. Howard, and manufactured by the 
Austral Auto Cultivator Company, of Northmead, Sydney. It was 
reported to cut at a faster rate than the Milh'r-Owen machine mentioned 
above. 

The following is an early description of this harvester:— 

‘‘The harvester consists of a cutting apparatus situated on 
the side of the tractor and extending forward to about opposite 
the front wheels. A chain conveyor connects the cutting 
apparatus with a roller table situated immediately behind the 
rear wheels of the tractor. 

“Tlie standing cane is e\it by two revolving discs. The 
butts of the cane are then grijjped finniy between two serrated- 
edged conveyor chains and carried rearwardly at a fast speed to 
a roller table. This pulls the cane down to a horizontal position 
ready to enter between the rollers. 

“The roller table consists of thr(M‘ sets of spiral-fluted 
rollers. The first set of rollers receive the cane from the con¬ 
veyor and carry it rearwardly until the heads clear the first 
set of rollers and at the same time it is carried crosswise by the 
spiral flutes on the rollers and passed on to the second set of 
rollers. These revolve in a forward direction, and the front, 
bottom rollers are slightly higher than the others. These rollers 
carry the cane forward until 'the heads pass over the front 
roller to where it joins the cane. The cane being too stiff 
to bend up over the roller forms a short kink at the (uid of thf‘ 
cane; this holds the cane from going forward. It stays in 
lliis position till it is carried crosswise ly the spiral flutes on 
the rollers and comes in contact with a rotary knife which cuts 
the heads off. The cane iheii passes on to a third set of rollers 
which carry it rearwardly, passing between two rotary brushes 
designed to take off the leaves and scale from th(‘ cane. If then 
passes out of' the back of the machine into a trailer or a dumpiTUi- 
rack, as required. 

“Tlie tops and leaves are conveyed to a chaff-cutting 
apparatus situated on the machine and t*ut into short lengths so 
that it can bo easily worked into the ground for green manure. 

“A blower is placed on the side of the machine which directs 
a blast of air to a ])oint near the topping knife, and which blows 
trash and dirt clear of the hopper.’^ 

It has been stated that the harvester travels at the rate of of 
a mile per hour, and cuts 9 tons per hour. 

According to a report made to the Bureau of Sugar Experiment 
Stations in 1981 this harvester cut burnt small cane averaging about 12 
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Plate 35. —Howard Cane Harvester. 
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Plate 36.—Howard Cane Harvester with Loader Attached. 
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tons per acre at a calculated rate of 5-7 tons per hour, and burnt 
cane of approximately 20 tons per acre at the calculated rate of 8 
tons per hour. Taking into consideration the time of discharging the 
load, it took forty minutes to cut and discliarge a load of 25 cwt. in 
the small cane, which equalled a rate of 37 cwt. per hour, or, if stop¬ 
pages due to a minor breakdown be deducted, the capacity would have 
been at the rate of 43 cwt. per hour. In the larger cane the machine 
could handle from 3 to 4 tons per hour cutting and discharging. The 
handling and discharging of the cane from the truck as well as pre- 
l)arations for the next load, occupied a considerable amount of time. 

This machine is expected to be working at Fairyrriead Plantation 
during the present season, with a view to its further development. 

The illustrations, for which I am indebted to the ^'Australian 
Sugar Journal,’’ give some idea of this machine. 


Summary. 

Although all of tin* machines mentioned in this chapter are of 
promise, the problem of satisfactorily harvesting cane by machines has 
not yet been soIv(nI. 


[to be CX)NTJNUKl>.! 


TO NEW SUBSCBEBERS. 

New subscribers to the Journal are asked to write their names 
legibly on their order forms. The best way is to print your surname 
and full Christian names in block letters, so that there shall be no 
possibility of mistake. 

When names are not written plainly It InTOlres mnch tedlons 
labour and loss of Tulnable time in checking electoral rolls, 
directories, and other references. This should he quite unnecessary. 

Some new subscribers write their surname only, and this lack of 
thought leads often to confusion, especially when there are other 
subscribers of the same surname In the same district 

ETcrythlng possible Is done to ensure delivery of the Journal, and 
new subscribers would help us greatly by obserTing the simple rule 
suggested, and thus reduce the risk of error In names and postal 
addresses to a minimum. 
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SOILS AND SUGAR CANE CULTURE-II. 

CONSERVATION OF MOISTURE. 

By H. W. KERB.* 

T AST issue we discussed the mode of soil formation, and the nature 
^ of the plant food materials or nutrients which are absorbed from 
tlie soil through the plant i-oots. It will also be remembered that the 
pi'oeess of food manufacture by the crop leaves was described; water 
from the soil and carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere were stated as 
the raw materials from which the sugars and more coinplex foods were 
built up, and in this process the soil nutrients played a most important 
part. Now tlie supply of nutrients in the soil may be available in such 
limitCKl amounts as to restrict tlK‘ growth rate of the crop, but in that 
event the ready means of supplying this deficiency are at our disposal 

in the form of artificial manures. 

• 

We have no control over the carbonic acid supply of the atmosphere, 
and indeed this is one factor which need give us no conceim; but the 
remaining raw material utilisetl in our factory—water—is one, to the 
supply of which we must give our vary careful consideration. It is very 
evident to every farmer in Queensland bow frc(]nenily the water supply 
of the crop is the factor most seriously limiting crop pi*oduction. Except 
for those fortunate growers wdio have at tiieir dist)osal an adequate 
supply of irrigation water to supplement the natural rainfall, the fanner 
is entirely at the mercy of the. weather for his siipx)ly. 

Water is the life-blood of the plant, and its importance as a raw 
product for food manufacture is but one of the many fumdions which 
it performs in our crop e(?onomy. If we had approj)riate means for 
studying a growing plant, w^e would discover the very interesting fact 
that a vigorous stream of water carrying the dissolved soil nutrients 
is being continuously drawn in by fhe numeious fine roots, passing 
upwards through the water-conducting vessels of the stem, tlience, firstly, 
into the main veins of the leaves, and finally through the liner network 
into the sugar-manufacturing cells. From these cells the water is passed 
out ill the form of vapour through those same minute pores in the leaf 
surface wdiieli allow of the free oritiy of the carbonic acid gas of the 
atmosphere. 

The quantity of w^atcr used in this way is not generally appreciated. 
Careful experirnentafion has shown that in the production of every ton 
of cane over 100 tons of water are pumped through the plant and 
evaporated from the cane leaf surfaces. In the growth of a 30-ton crop, 
then, practically 5,000 Ions of ^vater are demanded from each acre of soil. 
Expressed in terms of rainfall, we find that 50 acre inches of water must 
be made available to the crop for the purpose; or, again, each stool of 
cane must have access to almost 200 gallons of wmter during its growing 
period. 

It must be clearly understood that to produce our 30-ton crop this 
quantity of water must actually be absorbed from the soil by the crop; 
and the relationship between this quantity and that which falls on the 
land surface as rain varies wddely. In almost all of our cane areas the 

* In a series of ra<lio lectures by Dr. Kerr from 4QQ. 
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average rainfall is well in excess of 50 inches a year; but it is well known 
that in times of heavy downfalls a greater or lesser i>roi>ortion of the 
water drains from the land surface, and when run off in this way is 
obviously incapable of (jrop production. Th(»n rainfall distribution 
is erratic, even in thost' (;ane areas most favourably served in this respect. 
For instance, in the Babinda-lniiisLail-Tully districts, where the average 
annual rainfall is round about 150 incdies, long spells of weather are 
experienced in which vigorous crop growth is susi)ended, due to moisture 
deficiency in the soil. The <iuestiou of the absorption of the maximiiui 
v<»]unic of water by our soils, and its retention for use by the crop during 
rainless spells, is one of the greatest questions (‘oiifrouting the (^ueems- 
land agriculturist, and we will study in some detail the factors under¬ 
lying the problem. 

If we wish to store water, we tunst i)rovide ourselves with a reservoir. 
The soil itself is the obvious natural storage reservoir for the farmer; 
and a study of the factors involved in the ready absorption of rainfall 
and the conservation of the stored moisture gives us a clear under¬ 
standing of the true functions of all tillage and cultivation operations 
whi(di are so essential to .succ(‘ssfid crop growth. 

The farmer, in ploughing and harrowing his land, aims at reducing 
the compacted soil t(* a good, mellow b(*d, in which conditions are most 
favourable for the gen'mination of his seed. This requires a moist, warm, 
well-aerated yet firm soil, in which tin* young roots will develo]) freely, 
and where the lielptfnl little niierolios are able to do, without hindrance, 
their job of hf'l[)ing to provide for the plant-food needs of the crop. 
These are also the conditions w’hi(*h favom- the most rc'ady ahsort)tion 
(>f rain which is iHwived by the land; and the produediou and mainten¬ 
ance of these (‘oiKUtions is of paramount importHiice if the farmer would 
take full advantage of all that is jmssible in this regard. We must also 
keep ill mind another factor in water eonservation, and that is tlu^ 
(‘apaidty of our reservoir, fhuler the most favourable (Mrcumstances, 
12 inches of loamy soil will hold only 3 to 4 imrhes of waUu*. If a 
quantity in excess of this is r(‘eeiv(d in one fall, the (»apa(uty (ff tlie soil 
to hold llio added siqiply obviously depends on the nature of the subsoil 
stratum. If this consists of a tight <day, whieli has in-obfibly Ix'eu further 
(consolidated and compacted under plough a(di()ri with tractor or horses, 
llie rate at which it will absorb moistun* is very slow, and tin* chances 
ar<* that uimdi of the valuable rain in (^xeess of 3 or 4 inches will lx* lost 
by surfac'e run-off. It is therefore imperative* that a t*areful i*xamination 
of the soil be made to a depth of 2 or 3 feet, in order that a cultivation 
system may be devised wliich will be most suitable to the partieuiiar 
conditions. At all times the cn1t*iral methods ('inployed should aim at 
jireventing the r(‘-formatiou of these so-called “ pans,^^ The continued 
wof'king of even light cultural implements to a uniform depth makes 
for the creation of hard pans; and the sooret of suce(‘ssful tillage lies in 
varying the depth of cultivation, in order that tin* work of any implement 
wili (diminate sinx^essfully any harmful rc^sidual effects of the pre(^eding 
one. 

We may conedude, then, that large quantities of moisture may be 
stored only when methods of deep cultivation are practised. That does 
not mean piougliing to excc^ssive depths; in fact, many a farmer has 
discovered to his sorrow the harmful effects of bringing np too much 
raw subsoil at one ploughing; for this material might coraplet(dy ruin 
the tilth of the surface soil, clue to its high clay content, besides adding 
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a mass of material deficient in humus and plant food. The correct thing 
to do is to break up the hard-pan layer, without bringing any of the 
subsoil to the surface. This can be effected most successfully by the use 
of the subsoiler. The essential features of such an implement are a long 
blade coulter, tenninating in a narrow chisel-shaped point or piercer. 
This implement does not entirely crumble the compact subsoil, but it 
does cut a narrow gash into which uater and air can freely enter. Later, 
the crop roots follow down after the moisture supply, and, working 
around and through the cake, will ultimately disintegrate the most 
compact hardpan, making the entire mass mellow and friable. 

The correct time at which to carry out this operation is when 
ploughing is in progress. AVith a second team, to follow in the furrow 
behind the plough, the subsoiler may be put down G inches below plougii 
depth, and in this way the soil is brought into an open, absorptive^ 
condition to a depth of from 14 to 16 inches. The season at which the 
work is carried out is also important; for if moisture conservation is our 
uJtimate object the job should be finished in advance of th(‘ wet season. 
November or December ploughing is most valuable in our sugar areas, 
and where a crop of green manure is to be grown the improved conditions 
effected by the deep cultivation will favour this cov(*r crop as well. 

Tt is not sufficient to provide only for the absorption of moisturt‘, 
hut we must guard the stored supply against loss through other channels 
than crop growth. A moist soil continually evaporates w^ater from its 
surface, and if this process were allow^ed to go on unchecked much of our 
good work would be nullified. The growth of weeds and grasses on our 
ploughed land also dissipates the moisture required by our economic 
crop, and they must be eliminated as soon as they appear. The operation 
of surface cultivation implements is effective in overcoming these evils, 
and the value of a mulch of dry surface soil so produced is w’ell 
appreciated in its influence on the conservation of soil moisture. Follow'- 
ing every rain, therefore, light scariflers or harrows should be brought 
into operation, w^hen the surface soil is in suitable condition, and the* 
surface mulch again restored. 

Many of the soils of our tropical coast do not, unfortunately, give 
permanent response to cultural operations. AVhen an effort is made to 
I’educe them to a condition of good tilth much difficulty is experienced, 
and persistent and excessive working on the part of the farmer results 
in the production of a loose, dry mass, which can scarcely be considered 
as a favourable seed-bed. With the first heavy rains this dusty mass runs 
together, and on drying becomes a hard, impervious, concrete-like cake. 
The correction of this difficulty, which is an inherent property of the 
soil in most respects, is one which can be effected only with considerable 
effort. The most reliable and satisfactory method is to increase the 
humus content of the soil. In fact, it is with respect to its favourable 
influence on the physical condition of the land that a good humus supply 
is so desirable. In addition, it gives the soil the capacity to retain larg(* 
quantities of w^ater, by virtue of the fact that one part of humus might 
hold twice its w^eight of water, while soil minerals possess a retentive 
capacity of only about one-sixth this value. 

At first sight, the problem of maintaining the humus supply in the 
soil might appear quite simple; a heavy mass of green manure ploughed 
into the land should undoubtedly result in a marked increase in the 
content of soil organic matter. As a matter of fact, the ploughing under 
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of even a very heavy crop of beans or peas results in the gain of a, 
comparatively speaking, microscopic quantity of permanent humus. 
This point is stressed, not with the object of discouraging the growing 
of these valuable crops, which bestow upon the soil a wealth of beneficial 
effects, but rather to show farmers that they must not delude themselve.s 
into the belief that by green manuring they are building up reserves of 
humus in the land. For the canegrower there is, fortunately, a valuable 
source of material at his disposal, the use of which will enable him to 
effect this desirable purpose; this material is the cane trash and tops 
which remain on the field after harvesting, and which are so frequently 
regarded by the grower as a nuisance which must be tolerated until such 
times as he can apply a firestick and send up the potential humus- 
forming material, together with its valuable nitrogen in the form of 
smoke. But the problem of trash conservation is receiving the very 
careful attention of the Soils Laboratory of the Bureau, and it is lioped 
tliat the practit*a] difficulty which its conservation entails will be 
overcome before long. 

To conclude this necessarily sketchy review of the iinpfu laiit subject 
of soil moisture, it must b(‘ emphasised that the working out of a cultural 
system best suited to any particular farm or soil type must be left in 
llie hands of the individual farmer. He must make a careful study of his 
particular conditions, and with the essential principles (dearly in mind, 
iii‘ should adopt those methods which aim—firstly, at the creation of 
conditions most favourable to tl}e ready absorption of the j*ainfall; 
s(‘eoudly, at the maintenance of these conditions as far as ])ossibh‘ 
throughout the lifetime of the crop; and, iiiially, to make every effort 
to conserve this moisture against loss through weed growth or free 
evaporation from th(^ compacted ujoisl land surface. IL? will find that 
I)ractiees which achieve thesf' purposes will be those which make for the 
most (^'.onomic utilisation of available moisture and the pi'oduction of 
maximum crop yields. The })rovision of an abundanci* of plant food in 
the soil is one of the surest means at the farmer’s disposal for ensuring 
that the soil moisture will be employed to the best advantagi*. Under 
otlKU'wise identical conditions, the rich soil will always i>roduce a heavier 
yield, for a given water supply, than one poorly su])plied with available 
nutrients. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OP PRINCIPLES. 

In tliis, the concluding talk of the series, if is proj)0.sed to disviiss 
certain important aspects of sugar-cane agriculture in the light of the 
prin(*.ipl(\s previously outliiKMl. The farmer s first consideration, in this 
respect, is the preparation of the land for planting. No hard and fast 
rules can be laid down for the number of plougbings, harrowings, or 
other preparatory treatment to be ein])loyed, for this depends so much 
on local factors. The grower must develop his own system in the light 
of his past experience. There are, however, several important points 
which should be kept clearly in mind. The objective is the production 
of a deep, moist, mellow seed-bed in which conditions are most favourable 
for rapid germination and ready development of the young crop. It m«ay 
require six plougbings with intermediate harrowings to produce this, 
or it may be done by two. But it is well to remember that the minimum 
of work which is necessary to produce the desirable seed-bed, the better 
it will be for the land. We should be quite clear on this point; there is 
no virtue in ploughing the soil six times in an attempt to reduce it to a 
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state of good tilth. On the contrarj^ such a practice indicates either a 
difBcult, intractable soil or lack of timely work on the part of the farmer. 

It is well appreciated that a soil which necessitates this treatment 
is generally in an unsatisfactory final condition. Either it is still lumpy 
or has been reduced to dust. There is a debnite time at which almost 
every soil can be worked most easily, when it will readily mellow and 
crumble under the action of the implement. This condition depends 
entirely on the moisture content of the soil, and growers could well pay 
more careful attention to this factor. If w^orked at a higher moisture 
content the clay particles run together, the soil becomes puddled, and 
breaks up in hard clods. If worked when very dry, the soil crumbs are 
broken up to give a dusty soil which exhibits those saint* undesirable 
characteristics with the first rains. With the more general use of the disc 
plough—certainly a very valuable implement in its place—it is felt that 
insufficient attention is paid to tlie condition of the soil for ])loughing, 
and very frequently this important operation is deferred until the soil 
has become too dry. 

With regard to the depth of working, it is doubtful whether any 
benefit is to be derived from ploughing to a greater depth than 10 inches 
of compact soil. For the second or subsequent ploughing, this would 
mean about 12 inches of loose soil. Certainly the soil should be opened 
up to greater than plough depth, but the breaking up of the subsoil 
should be carried out with the subsoiler, which brings none of this raw 
material to the surface. In its influence on moisture conservation, the 
value of subsoiling cannot be overstressed, provided the work is done in 
season. The correct time to carry out the operation is when the land is 
being broken up, m advance of the wet season. Ih'sides the beneficial 
effects of large volumes of water which may tlius be stored, to a depth 
of several feet, it must be borne in mind that cane is essentially a deep- 
rooted plant, which, under favourable circumstances, will send its feeders 
down to 5 and 6 feet. The value of a store of moisture in the depth of 
the subsoil will be readily ap])reciated in prolonged dry spells. 

It should be the aim of every cane farmt*r to grow and plough under 
a crop of legumes before planting his cane. For this purpose, Mauritius 
l)eans are pi-eferred iii the northern and cowpeas in the central and 
southern areas. In this connection, the superiority of the Poona pea 
should be recognised. This legume, which is closely related to the cowpea, 
is now finding great favour in Southern Queensland, for it withstands 
adverse* conditions much better than the cowpea, and usually takes three 
or four weeks longer to attain full maturity; incidentally, it stands up 
])etter to any attack from the bean fly than cowpea. The use of this 
h^gume cannot be too strongly recommended to those growers who have 
difficulty itj obtaining a stand of cowpea. 

Any special treatment given to the land for the benefit of the 
leguminous crop will be effort well sx^ent; and, far from being wasted, 
will facilitate the final prex)aration for cane after the legume has been 
ploughed under. A good cover of beans or peas is very valuable in its 
induence in lessening the harmful beating effects of heavy rain. Every 
drop of rain during heavy falls acts as a tiny hammer which tends to 
drive the soil grains together into a compact mass, and the value of the 
cover croj) in eliminating this effect is well appreciated by those who 
caiTy out the praetice. The legume will, in general, be ready to turn 
under somewhere between February and April. In general practice, if 
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this is done when the seed pods are in the milk stag^e the best results will 
be attained. Under warm, moist conditions, tlie succulent material will 
rot dowm within six or eight weeks, and the land is then ready for 
planting to cane if weatlier conditions are suitable. 

It is the i)olicy of the Bureau to advocate strongly the planting of 
th(; cane crop at this time. Soil moisture conditions are then excellent; 
nsnally the ground is warm, and a good germination may reasonably be 
expected. Under thesc^ favourable conditions the crop becomes readily 
i*stablish.ed, and although it makes no a])f)arcnt growth during tlie winter 
months, it is ready to take full advantage of the first spring rains to p)nsh 
ahead, cover in the rows, and be out of hand before the wet season. 
Further, by autumn planting, an important job is finished in advance of 
the busy harvesting season. There are many growers who strenuously 
oppose the practice, and under certain special circumstances the objection 
is valid. The superiority of autumn over spring planting has been so 
frecpiently demonstrated that it can he accepted as the more de.sirable 
practice. 

When planting time comes, the question of the plant food supply 
for our crop should be dealt with. If the farmer has ploughed under 
a leguminous crop, he may safely assume tluit li(‘ has provided for the 
nitrogen requirements (»! the plant croj) of cane. But it should be 
remembered that the h(*ans or peas do not eflVct a gain in the ])lant food 
supply of the soil with rt‘speet to any other nutrient hut nitrogen. Any 
phosphoric acid or ])otash which becomes available from the decomj) 0 - 
sition of the green manure was originally absorbed from the soil; and 
therefore, if a deficiency in the supply of either of these ])lant foods has 
been (established for the particular soil, steps should be taken to apply 
the appropriate fertilizer materials which supply these needs. 

Jf the crot) i.s to make the best use of the add(:‘d ])lant food, it is 
reasonable to supposes that the earlier it receives it the better. The truth 
of this has, indeed, been demonstrated r(‘i»eatedly, and il is our practice 
to apply any pliosi>hati(* or potash-bearing fertilizers in the drill with 
the cane plants. AVlien green manuring has not been practised, it will 
probably be found that the soil is lacking in available nitrogen, and in 
this case a top dressing of sulphate of ammonia .should follow the earlier 
drill mixture. Nitrogen is a costly plant food, and one which is readily 
leaeh(‘d from the soil before it <*an be absorbed by the crop. For this 
reason it is recommended that the sulphate of ajumonia bo apt>lied at a 
lime when the root system is fairly well established, and it is generally 
found most convenient to apply it when the crop is stooling vigorously. 
This fertilizer should be distributed on the surface of the ground, along¬ 
side and close to the stools. It will be readily absorbed by the soil with 
the first rains or even with a heavy dew. It is not necessary to await 
rainy weather before making the application, and if applied in dry 
weather it will not evaporate, as is often supposed. 

The subsequent treatment which the plant crop is to receive will 
depend entirely on climatic conditions. After every rain surface culti¬ 
vation will control weed growth and restore the surface mulch which is 
so valuable in moisture conservation. If the soil becomes packed by heavy 
rain, deep cultivation is essential. In this case the grubber or subsoiler 
should be used to restore the open, absorptive condition in the land. 
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Remember the principles which were laid down earlier in this regard.^ 
and aim always at preserving those soil conditions which make for the 
ready absorption of moisture and the free penetration of the crop roots, 
to take full advantage of everything that is possible under the prevailing 
environmental conditions. It may be argued that the deep cultivation 
here advocated will result in harmful lOot-pruning, and this is certainly 
true. But the farmer must weigh the disadvantages associated with this 
operation against the distinctly beneficial effects which will follow. In 
general, the grubbing will be done comparatively early in the growing 
period and the crop will readily replace such surface roots as are thus 
removed. 

Another important subject which should be discussed at this time 
is the method of ratooning to be employed. There is no doubt that the 
falling off in yield as between the plant crop and the succeeding ratoon 
is much greater than it should be, and calls for immediate attention. 
The first important point is that the ratooning season coincides with 
what is usually dry spring weather; therefore the available soil moisture 
must be guarded most j(^aIously, for every drop is needed to start off the^ 
young ratoons. Under these circumstances, it is fatal to plough away the 
soil from the stools as is so commonly done. This generally leaves the 
soil in large clods, which are rapidly dried out, as is also the exposed 
side of the cane stool. Unless rain supervenes, it is impossible to work 
this soil back to a condition of good tilth, and the ratoons suffer. 

It is certainly essential that the soil should be worked iji order lo 
facilitate the young ratoon roots in their search for moisture, ami the 
use of our subsoiler canot be bettered for the puri>ose. Whiui the trash 
is burnt off, as is the usual practice, it will be found that the compact 
surface soil is generally moist, even in dry weather. A suitable harrowing 
implement if employed immediately will restore a surface mulch and 
thus conserve what moisture is available. The use of the bumper discs 
for this purpose also destroys the aippermost eyes of the stool and 
promotes the germination of those lower in the ground. The importance 
of this fe*atiire cannot be over-stressed. The subsoiler should now be run 
along each side of the stools to a depth of 12 inches, by which operation 
the soil is reduced to a condition of good tilth without its being ex 2 )osed 
to the sun and air to be dried out. We have produced thost^ conditions 
which will best favour the development of the young ratoon roots, and 
our next o])eration is to j)rovide them with the essential plant food to 
acederate their growth. In this respect the need for fertilizer on ratoons 
is even greater than for the plant crop, and thi.s is particularly true in 
the ease of nitrogen. Tiie mixed fertilizer should be applied at a dcptJi 
of 3 or 4 inches alongside the stools, and the crop top dressed a few' 
weeks later wdth sulphate of ammonia. As the crop develops, grubbing 
the interspaces with the subsoiler should he continued until finally the 
soil is restored to something approaching its original favourable tilth of 
planting time. 

It is unfortunate that time does not permit of a discussion of 
many more of the important aspects of cane culture, particularly the 
consideration of such questions as trash conservation, land drainage, and 
the destruction of harmful substances such as acidity in the soil; however, 
it is hoped that these (piestions may be taken up at an early date. 
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The "HUNTEK” 


Riding—Work or Business Trousers 

Suf)reme in value the Hunter Trousers cannot bo 
equaled for wear, for they are made from the 
very best Australian-made Twist in all piure 
Australian wool. Obtainable in a ydoasing shade 
of Olivo. Wlion orderinc please send height, waist 
and inside log measurement. Patterns gladly posted 
by request. Order a pair to-day and remember 
oN'ory pair carries our unconditional guarantee. 

TO MEASURE 

Keduced from 55s. to 45s. per pair 
Two pairs for 79s. id. 

KEADY MADE 

Keduced from 42s. to 35s. per pair 
Two pairs for 59s. 6d. 

S-nJ your Or Jr- io Des Ji,J. 

PIKE BPvOTHtKS, LTD. 

IN QUEEN STREET, BMSBANE 

and at Longreach, Toowoomba, and Townsville 
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The most desirable possession of an Executor 
is permanence. And that is what makes this 
Company an ideal Trustee. 

Permanence as measured by financial strength, 
prestige, and the efficient services rendered in 
the past, is an asset of this Company. Name 
it Trustee and Executor in your Will . . . . 

Write for Detailed Booklet, 


THE COMPANY OFFERS 
THESE SERVICES - 

TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR 
undor Wills. TRUSTEE under 
niarriago or otlier setlloinonts. 
ADMINISTRATOR in Intes* 
tate Estates. A T T O R N T: Y 
for Absentees. TAXATION 
AGENTS. BOOK-KEEPERS 
for Graziers and others. 
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THE HONEY BEE. 

By ITENBY ITAOKEE, F.E.S., Entornologicja Brandi. 

'T'HE honey bee has probably had longer associations with man than 

any other insect. The reason for this association is man’s natural 
craving tor sweets, and the fact that until recent times lioriey was the 
only ac(*.essible substance containing sugar in a con(*entrated form. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that man’s interest in the honey bee goes 
back to prehistoric times. He was probably for thousands of years, like 
the b(‘ars, a systematic jrobber of wild bees until, possibly during the 
neolithic age, he became an apiarist by enticing the bees to live near 
his dwellings in se^dions of hollow logs, or in earthen vessels. Savage 
tribes ke(.‘p bees to-day, and within their g(X)graphic range no people 
are known who have not kept them. They figure on the Egyptian 
monuments as far back as 3,500 b.c., and even the price of strained honey 
under sonu? of the Pharaohs is known. It was very cheap—only about 
twojience halfpenny a quart. 

Tlie first reference to bt^s in Australian records occurs in a letter 
from Gregory Blaxland (1st March, 1805), asking for cargo space on 
the “William Pitt“ for a “swarm of bees in cabin with wire cage over 
the hive,” There is, however, no evidence of their safe landing. The 
first record of the a<‘tufil introduction of bees occurs in a letter from 
Samuel Marsden to the SecreUiry of the London Missionary Society, in 
which he mentions that on his %vay back to the colony in the ship “Ann” 
lie purchased, at .Kin de Janeiro, two hives, which w^ere safely landed 
on 27tli February, 1810, and placed in the garden of Government House; 
these were the “black or English” bees. The Italian race wa.s a mm*li 
later introduction, between the years 1874 and 1878. 

Species of Honey Bees. 

la tile family Apidie, to which the honey bees belong, social 
organisation attains its highest phase of development. The single genus 
Apis comi)rises but four species—viz., melJifcra, dorsata, indica, and 
fforea. The largest and iriost primitive of these s])ccies is Apis d<fn<(fl<i, 
aji Indian bee whieh forms large and massive, naked combs suspended 
from branclu’s or rocks. It selects a locality where suitable flowers afford 
abundant supjilies of lU'i'tar and, after these hav(‘ ceased to bloom, tin* 
whole colony migrates to another situation and thc'i*e constructs a new 
(*.omb. On account of its nomadic life it has not been possible to 
establish this species of bee in apiaries. Apis florca is the smallest 
member of the genus. Apis ivdica and mvUifvra an^ so closely related 
that doubts have been raised regarding their specitii! distinction. They 
liotli nest in hollow cavities, e8p<‘<dally those in ti'ce t riinks. .1 pis mellifern. 
is the common honey bee of apiaries. 

Collection of Nectar and Pollen. 

As bees not only collect but trausi)ort nectar and pollen, several 
structures have been developed for this luirpose. Two paiis of mouth 
parts are peculiarly modihed for lapping or sucking up the nectar. In 
order to store this nectar while it is being transported to the nest, the 
crop or honey-stomach is large, bag-like, and distensible, and its walls 
are furnished with muscles w’^hich enable the bee to regurgitate its coiy 
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tents. This is now known as honey because while in the crop it is mixed 
with a minute quantity of a ferment or enzyme, and undergoes a 
(jhemieal change, its sucrose or cane sugar being converted into invert 
sugars (levulose and dextrose). 

Even more striking are the adaptations for collecting and carrying 
the pollen. The whole surface of the bee’s body, unlike other insects, 
is covered with dense, plumose hairs which easily hold the pollen grains 
until the bee can sweep them together into masses moistened with a 
little honey, and attach them to the outer surfaces of the hind legs. These 
parts are peculiarly broadened and provided with long hairs to form a 
special pollen basket. 

Adaptability of the Common Honey Bee. 

The spread of the common honey bee throughout the world is due, 
firstly, to its extraordinary adaptability to the most diverse flowers; 
secondly, to its habit of storing large quantities of honey; and thirdly, 
to its ability to generate heat from its food and thus maintain a rather 
high temperature in the hive during periods of cold weather, and con¬ 
versely to reduce it when necessary by ‘‘fanning” with its wings, thus 
keeping an equable temperature within, irrespective of the conditions 
without. This unusual plasticity is peculiar to the species and is not 
the r(?sult of domestication. The insect, in fact, has never been domestic¬ 
ated in the same sense as farm animals; it is simply a wild insect induced 
to dwell near man’s homes by being provided with conditions most suited 
to its comfort and prosperity, and its successful management is based 
entirely on a knowledge of its behaviour under the varying conditions 
of season and locality. 

Bees possess a highly developed sense of smell, and this is the 
dominant factor in their communal life. Modern research has demon¬ 
strated that a number of distinct odours are present in the hive, such as 
the colony odour, the individual odour, the brood odour, the wax odour, 
and the honey odour. The hive odour is composed of a mixture of 
these, and every member of a colony, besides its individual odour, carries 
the hive odour which forms the basis of mutual recognition between 
bees belonging to the same colony. 

To know the part that odours play in the behaviour of bees is of 
considerable importance to bee-keepers, because the introduction of 
queens, uniting, and various other manipulations may be performed 
more successfully. 


Worker Bees. 

As the vast majority of the inhabitants of a hive consist of workers, 
they will be considered first. The life of the worker be^ may be divided 
into three periods, as follows:— 

First Period .—The newly emerged bees prepare cells for the 
r(‘ception of the future eggs and also help in maintaining the right 
temperature of the hive. After the second day, feeding of the older 
larvsB with honey and pollen is taken over, and this goes on until the 
sixth day. Prom the sixth until about the fifteenth day, the pharyngeal 
or brood food glands are functionally active and the bees consequently 
devote themselves to feeding the very young larvae. By the end of this 
time the pharjmgeal glands tend to atrophy and brood-feeding ceases. 
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If^ccond Period .—This is begun with th(*ir first flight from tiie hive, 
and for short periods in the middle of the day they may be seen flying 
in ever-widening circles around their hive while orienting themselves 
—that is, memorising their home or the place where it stands. Each 
day their flight is extended until they have beamed the landmarks for 
a considerable distamH' around. During this period the bees also receive 
and store nectar from the foraging l>ees; they attend to the pollen 
l>rought in and act as general workers in the hive. Jie(?s of this age havt* 
their waxi glands in the active S(‘cretory phase. If they are watched 
closely during the height of the honey harvest there will be found litth* 
pearly discs of wax, somewhat resembling fish scales, proti-udiiig from 
ixmeath the second to the fifth ventral segments of the ahdomen, 'Hiese 
are scraped off Avith the legs and afpn* being masticated and manipulated 
in the mandil)h\s the wax is applied to tlie comb. Towards the close of 
this period, whieh lasts for about ten days, the })ees may tak(^ on the 
function of guarding the hive entranee. 

Third 7VnV>d.— In this ])eriod, whieh is from twenty to thirty days' 
<hjration, the workers are active only in the Held and an* engaged in 
foraging for water, polh‘n, and nectar. They eontinue at tliis work 
until they die. 

As fresh bees liateli from the eells suec(*ssively. there is always a 
unmlxM* of them of diflVr(*nt ag<‘s oeciijned on different dutii‘s. 

Drones. 

'rii(* drones oi* males are r<‘adily distinguished from tin* workers 
l>y their greater size, their large eyes, and the absence of a sting. They 
are produced in some numbers seasonally by prosperims colonies, and 
towards the end of summer they are cast out of tin* hive by the workers. 
Both drones and workers are relatively short-lived. 

Queen Bees. 

Xormally there is only a single (pieen in the colony, and she will 
not tolerate the ])resen(*e of another young queen. 

Swarming takes place by the old queen leaving the colony accom- 
panied by a large detachment of workers when a young queen is about 
to emerge from her cell, and if several .young queens are to emerge in 
vsuecession, the <»lder leaves before the next appears. 

When the queen’s eggs an* fertilised they develop into workers oi* 
<jueens according to the way the larvje are fed, but when unfertilised 
into tnales or drones, as is also the (*ase with the ('ggs that are sometimes 
laid by workers. 

Except in the develoi-unent of her ovaries, the (ijueen bee is a 
<legenerate female, a mere egg-laying machine, oitirely dependent on 
her worker progeny. I^he lAollen-eollteting apparatus of the hind legs is 
undeveloped, her tongue and sting are shorter, and hei* lu*ain is smaller. 
That 1 ht*se differences arc due to larval feeding is proved by the expei i- 
ment of transferring eggs and very young larva* from worker to queen 
cells and vice versa. Transferring eggs from drone to worker or (pieeii 
cells does not, how'over, alter the sex of the insect reared, since it 
<levelops from an unfertilised egg. 

Under normal conditions the time required for tlie developinoifl 
of each of the three castes differs, so also does tlio chemical composition 
of the food administered to the larva? of each caste. The eomposition 
11 
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of the food, which, for the queen and the earliest stages of the workers 
and drones is known as royal jelly, is a secretion of the pharyngeal 
glands of the worker nurses. The queen, although the largest of the 
three castes, reaches maturity in about sixteen days. She is fed only 
on royal jelly” without admixture of honey or pollen. That highly 
nutritious ration (43-14 per cent, proteid) is undoubtedly responsible 
for her very rapid growth. The wmrker is given pollen and honey after 
the fourth day and requires twenty-one days to complete her develop¬ 
ment. The feeding of the drone is similar but he receives less sugar 
and more fat, and his development is protracted to twenty-four days. 

The foregoing eoiisiderations suffice to show the complexity of the 
whole matter of sex determination and caste differentiation in the honey 
bee. The main object of the rich and abundant food administered to 
the larva of the queen honey bee is evidently the rapid development 
of her ovaries, so that she may begin to lay eggs very soon after emer¬ 
gence. The great size of her ovaries accounts, of course, for her 
extraordinary fecundity and the size of her colony. Cheshire computed 
the number of eggs which may be laid during her lifetime by a vigorous 
(jueen as about 1,500,000. It is not surprising, therefore, that a hive, 
at the time of its maximum development during the early summer, may 
contain 50,000 to 50,000 or even 70,000 to 80,000 be(^s. 

Value of the Honey Bee to Man. 

As a final consideration it should be remembered thal, in addition to 
its honey production, man is greatly indebted to the bee for the important 
part which it plays in the fertilisation of fruit trees and other economic 
plants. 


WARNING TO TOBACCO GROWERS. 

The Minister for Ag^rimiltiire and Stock (Mr. F. W. Biilcock) in referring 
recently to the expansion which has taken place in the tobacco-growing industry, 
remarked that, regardless of warnings issued by the Department of Agriculture, 
many prospective growers have taken up land and engaged in the industry on a 
commercial scale in districts where tobacco had not hitherto been grown. A large 
number, moreover, have not had any previous knowledge of agriculture, consequently 
the results have naturally been in many instances unsatisfactory. 

Although cultural and curing methods are of much importance*, it is a wt ll 
icfiognised fact that soil and climate are the main determining factors in the pr(»- 
dnetion of a high-quality tobacco. The suitability of a soil for the growing of an 
agreeable smoking tobacco can only be ascertained by actual experiment. If this 
were not so, the necessity would not arise for the large, expenditure of time and 
money in exploring the possibilities of various districts for tobacco growing. It 
required some four years of actual experiment to definitely prove that Marecba is a 
district where tobacco acceptable to the manufacturers^ needs can be profitably 
grown. Growers are therefore strongly advised, against the growing of tobacco U])on 
a commercial scale on untried land, or until such time as the suitability of soil and 
climate, at least in their particular locality, has been determined. Farmers who own 
land could, however, test the possibilities of tobacco by growing a small patch, say. 
100 plants, and submitting samples of the resultant crop to the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock for examination and report. 

Prospective tobacco growers are specially warned not to be influenced by state¬ 
ments made by vendors of land who claim that the land they are offering is suitable 
for tobacco. In many cases no proof of this assertion is forthcoming, and men have 
gone on to blocks of land which are claimed to be suitable for tobacco, only to 
subsequently find that they have been entirely misled by the vendors. 
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POWDERY SPOT AND FRUIT SCAB OF 
THE PASSION VINE. 

By J. H. HIMMONDS, M.ae., Plaiit Patlioloj^ist. 

FJUIilNG an investigation into the brown spot disease of the passion 
^ vine, the presence of another foliage and fruit disease became 
manifest. This disease, which has been designated powdery spot or 
alternatively scab when alfeeting the fruit, is not of such serious conse¬ 
quences as the common brown spot. This is partly due to the fact that 
the former disease is more restricted, both in its seasonal occurrence* 
and distribution. However, it is of sufficient interest and importance 
to justify the following notes which are mainly based on observations 
made iruddental to the investigation of brown spot. 


Symptoms. 

I^)vvdery spot restricts its aitentions to the younger ten*minal 
shoots and fruit. On the leaves the disease first appears as a small,, 
circular, translucent spot, with a narrow faintly-brown border. This 
si)ot may enlarge to from 8 to 6 inm. in diameter, but seldom more, a 
definitely eireular shape being retained tJiroughont. The spot is at first 
(*iitir<‘Iy transln('(»nt, but later a grey powdery area commences to forn)- 
from tile centre outwards on either the upper or lower surface, this being 
<lue to the fructification of the fungus assoiduted with the disease. 
Finally, the original translueeney is obseurtMil. (Plate 37.) 

'J8iese spots are usually sparingly seattered over a h‘af, but may be 
numerous when eoaleseence produces a ]arg(*r irregular more or less 
wat(*i*-saak(*d area. 

Spots closely resembling those on the leaf may oceur on the sepals 
of the young bud or open flower. These lesions probably have a direct 
relation to tlie. development of the fniit scab later described, since the 
floral structures persist in the dry condition until the fruit is of consider¬ 
able size, and any spores ])roduced thereon will naturally tend to 
become washed down over the yonng fruit. 

Lesions also occur on the younger parts of the runner, petiole, and 
tendril, wlien they take the form of a brown sunken area usually jiartly 
filled with the powdery spore mass. (Plate 37.) 

The produced on the fruit has previously been ascribed by 

growers and others to various causes, including insect attack. The 
lesions commence as minute, light-brown, slightly depressed dots, which 
enlarge until they are from 2-3 mm. diameter, at the same time retain¬ 
ing a definitely eireular shape. By growth of rind tissfue round the 
margin of the lesion the affected area is raised somewhat above tlie 
general level of the surface, .so that a erater-like effect is produced. 
(Plate 39.) Close examination of the lesions at this stage shows that 
the outer layers of the rind are constituting a thin shell covering a small 
cavity. Under the right climatic conditions this covering may bear a 
thick dusky coat of spores, similar to that occurring on the leaf lesions. 
Sooner or later the thin and brittle cover becomes ruptured, leaving 
a more or less irregular cavity lined with loose light-brown tissue. .At a 
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Plate ?»7. 

Tt'rininal shoot of passion vine, showing defoliation and lesions or» stem and leaf 
(‘:iu.s<*(l ))y powdery spot {Chuionporinm 



I'LATE .18. 

Left: Fruit of passion vino (P. cJwiis), showing final stage of scab formation. 
Mght: Fruit of P. herhertiana similarly affected. 
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I’J.ATR riP. 

Uruit of thf jioHsion vlih-, illuMtr:itins‘ ourly sta^os jii s»'ab rlovolopmoiit; 
epuU’iinal layars nio.Htly iiita<'t and boariui^' $|'oi’o mass. 



I’laTe 40. 

J^assiou fruit showiiijj tho final stages in neab foniiaiion; elevation of 
H«.’ab tiHSue taking place. 
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further sta^e, vertical growth is stimulated below the excavation, with 
the result that the corky tissue lining it is eventually elevated into a 
definite dome-shaped or fissured scab of from 1-3 mm, in height. (Plate 
40.) At this stage, practically all trace of their fungus origin has 
disappeared. 

Development of Fruit Scab. 

As has been jminted out by Noble’ the pericarp or rind of th(‘ 
passion fruit consists of an outer epidermal layer one cell wide, a 
:.subepidermal layer three cells wide, a well defined band of thick-walled 
closely packed sclorcnehymatous tissue three or four cells wide, below 
•which is the inain section of the rind consisting of parenchymatous 
tissu(», interspersed with vascular and fibrous elements. 

Microscopic examination uulicates that after infection the fungus 
is at first dominant, and a small semi-circular cavity is formed by th(‘ 
disiiite^gration of the parenchymatous tissue, amongst the debris of 
which fungal hyplne may be found. Completely covering this cavity 
•externally is the thin and brittle veil formed from the epidermal and 
subepicicrmal layers, supported by fungal hyplia% and bearing a mass 
•of eonidiophores and spores. (IMate 41, fig. 1.) The cells of the 
:selereiiehyma adjacent to tiu' region of invasion undergo a certain 
.amount of degeneration, much of their thickening being lost, until tlieir 
»dif!*erentiation as distinct from parenchyma jiractically disappeai-s. 

Before this destruction has progressed much more than a millimetre 
or two inwards, cells below the excavation take on a mcrislematic func¬ 
tion, and eventually a definite phellogen appears. From this there is 
produced on the outside a few layers of a coi'ky nature, and from the 
inner side definite radial rows of a tissue consisting largely of 
sclerenchyriiatous elements. It is the continuous formation of this 
latter tissue which eventually ruptures tlie covering veil and pro<luces 
the hard scabby excrescence. (Plate 41, figs. 2, 3.) 

The tissue of the passion fruit'rind ajipears easily stimulated to 
form intuincseences of this nature, as small warts of a similar appear¬ 
ance and construction to the fungus-induced scabs may be produced by 
lightly pricking the surface of young fruit under vsterile conditions, and 
placing them in a moist chamber for several days at 21 deg. Cent. 

Apparently it is usual for infection of the fruit to take place during 
its early stages of growth, while the raised scab stage may reach its 
final dimensions after full diameter is attained. A slight deformity 
of the mature fruit may accompany the presence of one or more scabs, 
owing to a restriction in the growth of rind tissue immediately surround¬ 
ing the point of infection. 

Effect on the Plant. 

As will he pointed out later, powdery spot is of seasonal occurrence 
and attacks the vine with severity only during the cooler winter months, 
and hence the quantitative loss resulting is not so great as might other¬ 
wise be the ease. Nevertheless, the winter crop which is affected is 
usually the one fetching the best price throughout the year. 

The passion vine leaf reacts to the presence of powdery leaf spot 
in much the same way as when infected with brown spot. That is to say, 
the leaf usually falls soon after being attacked, and hence considerable 
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Fi^. 1. 



Fig. 3. 
Plate 41. 


Fretvhand sections of rind of pasBum fruit attacked l)y ('Idihinporium .vp. 
indicating method of scab formation (x 17). Fig. 1. Early stages of infection; 
phellogen appearing below margin of invasion; veil broken in sectioning. Fig. 2. 
Kudial growth under way. Conidiophores of CUtdoaixyrium sp. still present on the 
intact veil. Fig. 3. The scab formed; remains of veil left a.s lateral scales; 
])helk)gen lying between superficial corky layers and radially arranged tissue 
forming bulk of senb; general rind tissue below. 
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defoliation of the younger tei'ininal leaves—the only ones affeeted by 
this disease—may take place. Sometimes the leaves do not fall, but a 
deformed and shot-hole condition results at maturity. During an 
epidemic, the runners up to b* inches or a foot back may be spotted and 
cinctured, with the result that the shoots wilt and die back. (Plate 37.) 

With a quickly-growing plant such as the passion vine, the resulting 
effect of damage such as described above is not of a permanent nature. 
Tt is different, however, with the fruit. When badly scabbed these .may 
b(? rendered quite unfit for market, or when less blemished a reduction 
in grade* may he ne(*.essary. A considerable loss in winter and earlj^ 
summer crop fruit may be experii'uced from this cause. 

In contrast to the case of brown s[)ot, powdery spot is most serious 
on young vines up to eighti^en months to two years old. The succulent 
foliage and fruit formed on vines f>f this age appear specially siibjt*el, 
to attack. Moreover, the effect is much more pronouru'od on a young 
vine when the nurnher of fruiting laterals is more limited. 


Cause of the Disease. 

Associated with the lesions of powdery spot on leaf an<l stem and 
with the early stages of the disease on the fruit is almost invai'iably 
to be found a species of Attempts to obtain artificial 

inoculation with this fungus under field conditions were not successful. 
This was no doubt due to the somewhat restricted temperatuT’t' and 
moisture requirements of tin* fungus, as typical lesions \v(*re subse- 
(jucnlly obtained by inociilating young leaves lield in moist petri (lisiu*s 
at temperatures between 15 deg. Cent, and 25 deg. (.7*nt. Infe<*liou 
was obtained through uninjured surface, though less readily than wlien 
the leaf was pricked. There was no difficulty in reisolating the 
(Uddmporium from these lesions. This, together with the universal 
a.ssociatioii of the fungus with the flisease, especially iu tin* early stages, 
is eoiisi(ler(*d sufticient justification for assuming its caaisal relationshijc 

No previous mention of a passion vine disease? of this nature lias 
been se*en, unless it is a reference made by Cobb“ in 1903. In an artieh* 
(‘iititled “Diseases of the Passion Vine,'’ he described a. torn and shot- 
hole appearance of the leaves with which was associated an Oospora- 
lik(* fungus. The description and diagrams given miglit easily ref(*i- 
to a (Uadmporium, such as the. one under consideration. Tin* spore 
nn‘asure}nents (4-6 by 9-16 p, averaging 5*7 by 12*6 p), although not 
(‘iilirely agreeing, do not differ greatly from those of the Qii(*ensland 
s])e(*ies. 

In the absem*e of the nee<*ssary literature no attein])t has h(*en 
made to establish the specific; identity of the Cfadosporivm associated 
with powdery spot.'*' The parasitic organism can he readily distin¬ 
guished from species of the same genus commonly found associated 
with the passion vine in a sfiprophytic capacity by certain cultural 
characters on potato dextrose agar. These are (1) the length of time 
taken for colonies to become visible—usually three days at 27 deg. 
Dent.; (2) the chocolate-brown restricled and convoluted yiature of the 

^ W'ith a vi<nv to obtaining <leftnite idontificalioii, both the Viudoaporimi from 
powilery spot and the Macrosporhum causing brown spot have been submitted to the 
Imperial Mycological Institute, Kew. 
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{growth at temperatures above 25 deg. (lent, in eontrast with ilie Mat 
si)reading type ot* the sapr()|)hy1es; (3) the abK(‘n;*e of a white mycelial 
overgrowth in old eultiircH. 

Two types of si/ores are found both in nature and in culture. 
The more abundant form is small oval to elliptic (continuous, wutfi an 
articulation collar at one or both (MkIs. The other is a mor(‘ elongate 
type, almost cylindrical in shape, continuous or ojk* st'plate with an 
articulation collar at both ends. Although intermediate forms exist 
r.nd both may be formed in stu-ies on the one eonidiophore, it has l)een 
found more convtmient to constitute two (Masses for the ynirpose of spor(‘ 
measuivMnonts, wMiieh are as follows:— 


Cvt.inuru- "rvri:. Kij iftic TypK. 



So. 

I.ouj4th 

Urc/i'ltli 


liieadlh 

Iire;j(MI) LeiiKih iJreadth 



Menu. 

Moan. 

Ex- 

lix- 

Mean. 

Ex- ! Ex 

. _ .. 


.. _ 


tivint'K. 

fri'nioK. 


tronies., 

I*, edulifi 

AO 

13 7 

4 2 

8-21 

3-5 

(i 1 

1 

30 2-5-8 i 2-5-5 

1*. he.rbcrtittnd 

30 

1 1-0 

40 

<1-14> 

2-5 

0-3 

3-7 ; 4-8 : 2-4-5 

P. alba . . . . 

30 

n-0 

13 

7-10 

3-0 

0-5 

4 0 -1-8 ; 3-5-5 


Other Hosts. 

raaaiflora herlxrtiava, a native species found si>arseiy disiribuled 
throughout the ('oastal rain forest country of (^imensland, has on some- 
wdiat rare occasions been found to exhibit a disease identical in its 
fo]iag(‘ and fruit symptoms to the ]K)\vdery leaf spot and scab of 
/^ edulifi. A (ladftsporium may b<' obtained from the wild vdne similar 
as regards enltural and morphological characters to that associated with 
the dis(‘ase on t)u‘ cultivated ]>assi(»n. 

A powdery huif spot lias been found on the wdiite passion Mower 
(P. alba), also showing a general resmublunee to the disease on the othei- 
two species. No fruit symjitoms, however*, liav(^ been observed on this 
host. Thi* cultural eharaet(‘i’s of the associated (ludosporium would 
suggest that tliis organism is distirud from t}u‘ one oeeiuTing in the 
other two cases. 

It is interesting to note that, while it is v<n*y common for P. (flha 
to be affect( hI with a dis(»asc idcmtii^al with tin? browm spot of tlie passion 
vine caused by Macrosporium sp., 7\ herherturm lias ii(‘ver been kno\vn 
to bo affected wdth tliis diseas<\ 

Distr;ibution. 

So fai^ the only records of powdery leaf spot occurring on 
Passnflora edtiUs are from tw^o widely separated districts. Those are 
Tamborine Mountain, a district situated not far fi'om the southern 
border, and the Evelyn Tableland, in North (Queensland. Both of thcs(^ 
localities are high, the former being l,(i()0 feet and the latter 3,000 
feet above sea l(?vel. This distribution is interesting when considered 
in the light of some of the physiological relationships of the fungus 
eoncerne(l. 
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On P. herbertiama the disease has been found on rare occasions in 
the Gynipie and other South Coast districts, as well as at Tamborine 
Mountain. The allied form on P, alha has been recorded mainly from 
eoastnl districts, with the Noiiliern limit at Lnnisfail. 



I'latr 42. 

Uig. 1.—Uiowth teiuperatiiro curves of Macrospovmm up. (average of two strains) 
from brown spot and CUuiosporium sp, (two strains) from pow^dery spot of passion 
vino. Six days' growtii in tlie case of the former ;ind api;)roximate]y four days’ 
growth ill the case of the latter on x»etato ilextrose agar. Ordinate values expressed in 
terms of the eorrespoiiding inaximniii growth in inilHinetres taken as unity in each 
ease. 


Temperature Relationships and Seasonal Occurrence. 

It m interesting to compare the temperature relationships of the 
(lladosponum sp. associated with powdery spot and the Macrogporiimi 
sp. (iausing brown spot, and note the corresponding differences in 
seasonal development of the two diseases. 

Brown spot normally occurs in the months of August- to March, 
inclusive, being most serious during the summer months of October to 
January. 

Powdery spot, although it may be seen as an isolated lesion at most 
times throughout the year, usually becomes sufHciently prevalent to be 
noticeable only by April. By June and July the disease may reach 
its peak, and considerable leaf and fruit spotting and terminal die back 
may be present at this time. Foliage symptoms become less abundant 
as the weather becomes warmer in the spring, but the fruit may exhibit 
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the results of an earlier iiife(?tion by the presence of raised scabs as late 
as November. At times an eaily settiiifr of surinner crop fruit may also 
become scab infected. 

Examination of the 4?rowth temperature (‘urves given in IMate 42 
Avill hell) to explain these differences. 'Fhe i'ladosjwrium sp. has a 
anaximiim of 28 deg. Cent, and an optimum ranging from 20 deg. Cent, 
to 22 deg. (hmt. The maximum for the Marrosporuiin sp. is 35 deg. 
('ent., while the optimum lies very elose to the maximum for the 
(■ladosporinm. With both organisms spore germination is favoured 
by the same temperatures as is vegetative growth. This is in accordane(^ 
with the leaf infection studies with Cladosporium before iiK^itioned, 
where lesions were produced readily between 15 deg. and 25 deg. 
but searcely at all outside this range. 

Il was also demonstrat(‘d during the atUmipts to obtain leaf infec- 
1iou with (UadosporiuiH that ahuiulaiit moisture is nec(*ssary for this to 
take ])lac(*, and that young leaves are mnch more snsee])1il)]e than those 
'which hav(* cojnmenced to hard(*n of!'. 

In Plat<‘ 42 the mean maximum shade temperatures j)er month over 
the last six y('ars at Tamboriue Mountain have becui indicated by iiisevt- 
jiig the name of tin* month o|>[>osite the appropriate temperature i*eading. 
IbdVrence to this would suggest that it is the high terii[>eratur(*s of the 
four sinnnim- monihs vvliieh largely determine the marked differenet' in 
th(* seasonal activity of these two passion vine* diseases. 

The restri('ted distribution (d* j)ovvdery spot is no doiild also due 
to the (*ool moist (‘onditions re(|uired by the fungus eonc(U*iied. These 
are much Tiion* nearly satistied in a situation such as Tainhorine ^loun- 
tain tlian in the wanner and dryer regions of lowov elevation. 


Control. 

Any attempts made to control powdery spot iiave been) in<*id(‘ntai 
to experinienis condinded for the control of browji spot. For details 
regarding the.se, the n^ader is referred to an article on tin* lalttu* discas(‘ 
which appeared in the ‘'Q,u(»enslantl Agri('ultural JournaF’ for 
Decembei-, 193().-^ 

The experien<*e has been that the pruning and spraying oi)eralions 
carried out for the control of brown spot will result in a satisfactory 
control of powdery spot also. The recommendations made in the case 
of the fonner di.sease are as follows:— 

(1) Train the passion vine in a sysbunatie iminner from the start, 
making sure that the main run tiers are kept well tied to their respective 
Avires, as this facilitates subs(‘quent priming. 

(2) Prune back laterals at least once a year, either before the 
flowers for the summer (;rop have formed, if a summer crop is desired, 
or later if the intermediate and winter crop is most favoured. A 
further trimming may be necessary after the viin^ have begun to shoot. 

(3) Follow the pruning with a Bordeaux spray of 6-4-40 or 4-4-40 
strength. This spraying should be repeated once a month until tlie end 
of January, and then once every six weeks or two months until next 
pruning time. When mature fruit are on the vine, ammoniaeal copper 
carbonate may be substituted for the Bordeaux. 
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For powtleiy spot the J^oideaiix spray must be present during the* 
cooler months from Ai)ril to August at a time wheti ap])lications for the 
control of brown spot are not usually necessary. Special atteiitioTi 
should be paid to the young foliage and fruit which are the portioiis 
of the vine susceptible. Hence the outer rather than the inner portions 
of the vine need careful attention while spraying. Young vines up to 
two years old being specially subject to damage by [powdery spot n(*ed 
more attention than do older plants. 

It is inadvisable 1o prune |>aKsion Ann(*s during p(*riods of dry 
weather, as extensive dieliack may lesult under thesi' conditions. 

Another word of warning is iio<:<‘ssary to those growers who Irsvi* 
tlie disease krjown as woodimss in their plantation. This disea.se. 
chara('terised hy the ])rodu!*tion of smalk liarcl, and usually deformed 
fruit and a mottled and cvinklerl eondition of the foliage*, is (►f the virus 
type, and is eapable oF l)eing transmitted from plant to plant on (he 
])runing knife or evt*n the hand. It is therefore essential that a!iy 
plants showirjg symptoms of this disease:* should be cut off at the has(* 
and allowed to die out htd’ore pruning is eominenced, T])(‘ hanels and 
any implements having toue!u*d a we>ody vine shemlel he wash(*el well in 
soapy watm* befoj'c passing to a healthy vine. 
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IMPORTATION OF MAIZE—A PROTEST. 

The Ministi'r for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. F. W. BnU-oek'/ anuouncofl reet'utly 
tlint ]i(' was keeping in eio.se toindi with the inovenn*iit for the iriiportatit)ii of mai/.e 
into the Commonwealth, There is ('videnee that. ;ip])roa(di lias been made to tin* 
UiMleral authorities with that objee.t in view, Mr. Bulcoek, in eommimieatiijg with 
th(‘ Federal Minister direetly eoncerned, requested that the prohibition against the 
.im])ortation of mni/e and by-prnduet.s from overseas shall be eentinned at least 
until sUf'h time as tlie snjqdies of mawe within Australiaj are absobed. 

Tlio matter is of eoiiHidera])le inipnrinnee to Queensland as the fartnei’M of tltis 
State, nnder normal eonditions, j'roduee maize in greater quantity than groWi rs in 
any of the other States. Thronghont Southern Queenshand the maize crop of last 
se;iw)n wae seriously aff<‘eted by an uiiusually dry summer. Similar eonditions pn‘- 
vailed in New Sontli Wales. The Atherton Tableland crop, above average in tonnage, 
will, however, go a long way towards meeting Australian reqniremeiils. ,Har 
v(‘sting is well udvune<‘d, andi it. is obvious that no importation of this cereal should' 
b(' allowed luitil such time as the supplies within Australia are utilised. 

At. j>ret<Mi1, llu're are sound eeonomie grounds for opjiosiug any suggestion to 
import grain. .Australia lo-day i.s not in a })ositioib financially, to engage in the 
iinportation of maize or any other commodity while supplies of'same are available 
\yithiu tlie Commonwealth, and thereby help to create an adverse trade balance, par- 
tieiilarly as the grain imjiortcd would probably be the product of coloured labour. 

Fariiun- organisations, such ns the Provisional Maize Board and the •Atherton 
Tableland Maize l*o<d, have protested to the Alinister against the puggeatioii to*- 
lift the inaiie (‘inbargo at this juncture. 
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Tobacco Growers! 


DALGETY & CO. LTD. 

advise that they have completed arrangements 

FOR SA.L1ES 

BY PUBLIC AUCTION in Brisbane 

of all grades of 

TOBACCO LEAF 

On the advice of experts, they have secured a lease of the 
ground floor adjoining the Commercial Travellers’ Club, 
Elizabeth Street, for the storage and display of owners’ 
consignments when submitting at auction. According to 
advice received by us, we are of opinion the Federal 
Government’s scheme for the disposal of this year’s crop 
will not in any interfere wdth the Auction Sales, but 
owners are requested to write for information as to the 
marketing of their leaf, which should be flue-cured, 
properly graded and of marketable quality. Manufacturers 
have assured us of their support at the Auction Sales, 
and our opening auction has now been definitely fixed 
for J3rd June, when we shall be submitting a repre.sent- 
ative catalogue of leaf. Sales will be held at regular 
intervals during the season according to arrivals into 
Store. Advances made, if required, to a reasonable 
extent on approved cousigiiments after inspection in our 
Stores. Free storage up to 30 days, thereafter 2d. per bale 
or case per week, and Id. per fadge per week. 


For further information apply- 


Insurance at current rates 


DALGETY & CO. LTD., 

BRISBANE 

Consign your leaf to DALGETY’S, Roma Street Station, 
Brisbane, or by coastal tieamer to us in Brisbane 
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Gcacas® 


"crcen Grid 

EnZMDQ® 

The Ideal Receiver . . . . 

. for Queensland ~~ 

THE SIMPLICITIJ—ECONOMIJ 

FIVE VALVE “Sr 

ma BATTERY MODEL 

1932 Improvements- 




Only two sets Batteries. 

Battery Connections entirely 
simplified. 

Extreme Economy on Batteries. 

Two Volt American Valves. 

Heavy Two Volt Long Life Ac¬ 
cumulator. 

Super Service Long Life Bat¬ 
teries. 

Ultra selective—no interference. 

Daylight reception on main 
stations. 

Wonderful Interstate reception. 

Absolute simplicity, operation, 
and care. 

Fully guaranteed by makers. 

Made by Australia's Largest 
Factory. 

Embodies best equipment 
throughout. 

HigtMdass Cabinet work. 

Priced equal to smaller sets. 


CONSOLE MODEL as illustrated Price : jtfSS/15/0 

CTAELE CABINET tuith separate Price : -535/0/0 
Tllullard Cone Speaker 

TERMS: Lou? Cash Deposit and Monthlq Payments. 

P. ||ub 0 Ott 

Radio Merohanta. 47 Charlotte St.. BRIMULNB 
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THE PIG FARM. 

ACOOMMODATION AND EQUIPMENT. 

By L. A. DOWN BY, H.D.A., Instructor in Pig Raising. 


TVhrn the pig is e&nsidered as a pork-producing inaeh4/fie, it is apparent 
that tile machine must he tceid in perfect working order, that is, in good 
health, if it is to njork up to its full capacity, and one of the first essentials 
to good health m pigs is comfortable and clean accommodation. Pig-raisers 
wiU welcome Mr. Downey *s practiodl notes on an importmit subject. 


PLANNING THE PIGGERY. 

M UGTI inconvenience may be prevented if the piggery is carefully planned lieforr 
operations ore really begun, and following are some of the important points, 
which should be considered;— 

1. Sufficient Enclosures to Keep the Stock binder Control. —Even the best pigs 
arc liable to Iweome a nuisance if they are not secured in proper enclosures, there¬ 
fore good fencing is the first e‘8sential on a pig farm, but it should be remembered 
that well-bred and well-fed pigs are not nearly* so restless as wild or badly fed pigsj. 
also, the farmer should remember that the pig is naturally a grazing and foraging* 
animal, and w'hen it is given ample spla<;e to graze and exercise it is not so likely 
to try to break fences as wh<»n it is confined to too small an area; therefore, the 
larger the paddock the less substantial the fence required to keep the stock soemre. 

2. Comfortable Bouswg for Sto(ffc. —(yliraatic conditions in Queensland vary 
considerably during different seasons and in different sections of the 8tatc, and 
the accommodation required for stock must vary accordingly, but, on the whole, tlip 
climate is comparatively mild, ami therefore clal>orate housing is not essential to 
keep stock warm during winter or cool during summer, hut, nevertheless, suitable 
housing to protect jiigs from weather extremes is certainly essential and is recom¬ 
mended. 

3. Food and Water Supplies .—The nature and source of the food and water 
supplies for his stock w'ill largely influence the pig-raiser when planning his piggery. 

4. Convenience for working the piggery must Ik* carefully considered, together 
with physical features ot the availalde land. Labour-saving appliances should b<?f 
added wherever possible. 

5. Finally, the cost of construction must be carefully watched at all times. 
While it is advisable to provide accommodation to safeguard the health of the pigs- 
and to keep them producing to the best of their cajiacity, one must not be extravagant 
in the provision of accommodation, otherwise the animals will have’ to bear a heavy 
overhead charge which will consume too much of the returns. 

Contrary to the old idea that the piggery was necessarily an objectionable and 
unsightly section of the farm, the pig aceommodation can be made attractive jind 
quite inoffensive with comparatively little expenditure, provided it is carefully 
planned along proper lines. 

The type of piggery to bo constructed will bo determined by the locality, the* 
extent of the pig-raising operations, the available land, the food supply, and time' 
and capital available. Most pig farms in Queensland can be classed under the 
following headings:— 

(1) Agricttltural and dairy farm piggeries, which comprise the greater pro¬ 
portion of the total. 

(ii.) BubUrban piggeries on much more expensive land. 

(iii.) Slaughter-yard piggeries, usually situated on soil that is not very produc¬ 
tive from an agricmtural point of view. 

(iv.) Buttermilk piggeries: these are always associated with butter factories. 






pkato. by eourte9y f4 Principal, Dookie Agricultural College, Th*.! 
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LEGISLATION. 

Pig raising is controlled to some extent by legislation under the Dairy Province 
Act, Diseases in Stock Act, and the Slaughtering Act, and the by Ja\vs of city, 
municipal, and shire councils. While it is advisable when about to construct or 
alter a piggery, to consult the authorities concerned, through the district inspectors 
under the Acts, it might be stated here that the general purposes of the legislation 
in force are to provide for health and sanitation on the ])remises when pigs ar(‘ 
kej)t. They do not aim at hindering progress, or at increasing the <‘ost of pro¬ 
duction. 


The Value of Grazing Pigs. 

The advantages of grazing j>igs ar<*— 

(1) The jdg lives in a more natural state. 

(2) The pig enjoys sunlight, fresh air, and exereise, all of which assist in 
promoting goo<l health. 

(:i) Living under clean conditions, the pig is contented, and its attendant is 
more contented in his jid). 

(4) Tf the grazing is good, the pig wdll obtain a portion of its food and 
may be encouraged to do part of its owui harvesting. 

(5) There is U‘ss risk of tin* ]»ig suffering from deficiency (d' minerals or 
vitamins, 

(d) Hy rotational grazing, and cultivation of }»ig paddocks, disease and 
]»urasites are kept in check, ajul the soil is fertilized. Rotational grazing 
on cultivarion pjiddocks is one of the most [>ractical sanitary ]»recautionM 
in tlie control of round worms and kidney worms, wliich arc the cause 
of serious losses to tin* pig industry. 

(7) It is easier t<» i)roduee a lean, fleshy baconer or p‘ork(*r on pasture than 
in a small bare /H*n. Avobl the overfat pig. 

Hearing these points in mind, every effort should lx* nmd»‘ in ]>lanning a piggery, 
to have ample grazing room for all j)igs. 



Platk 44 (Fig. 2). 

A well laid out piggery where the pigs have lucerne paddocks to graze over 
and small shelter huts are provided. 


12 
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Agricultural and Dairy Farm Piggeries. 

Most dairy and mixed fanners keep at least a few pigs, while some make pig 
raising a fairly large and specialised section of the farm, hence the necessary 
accommodation must be determined by the extent of the operations. 

It is most important in planning a piggery, to survey the extent to which the 
pig section of the farm may expand, and then to plan the whole undertaking on 
a definite system, because, without system, the piggery will be a disastrous muddle. 
The farmer should estimate the number of breeding sows he is likely to use and 
the accommodation required for that numb(»r, also a boar and the young pigs up 
to the porker or baconer stage. Also an estimate should be made of the area of 
land required to provide grazing and other feed for those pigs. The pasturage 
required per pig will, of course, vary according to tlie size of the animals, and 
the quantities of other foods, such as milk and grain, which are available for feeding 
to the pigs. 

In. selecting a site for the piggery, consideration should be given to the aspect 
so as to provide shelter from tlie prevailing winds, and to make the best use of 
the early morning sun as a disinfectant and deodoriser inside the sheds; ^us a 
north-easterly aspect will usually be found the most suitable for pig accommodation. 

It is an advantage to have the pig paddocks on a slope to pi*ovide surface 
drainage, it is required by the Dairy Produce Act that the piggery should be 
situated at least 150 feet from dairy yards and buildings. Where separated milk 
is to be used for pig feeding, the farmer should endeavour to have the piggery 
and dairy so situated that the separated milk may be conveyed down a line of 
open gutter piping from the separator-room to the inggery so as to save unnecessary 
labour which Avoiild otherwise be involved in carrying or wheeling the milk to the 
pigs. 

The available water supply, shade, and proximity to cultivation land are other 
points to be considered. 

Although it means economy in fencing to have square paddocks where pigs 
have to be fed in their respective paddocks, it would mean carrying the food too 
far to each trough, and for this reason the piggery will be more conveniently 
managed if long, narrow paddocks are provided. Long narrow paddocks arc more 
suited to hurdling off, if it is desired to run the pigs on a portion only of the 
paddock. The paddocks should bo large enough, however, to allow easy entrance 
of fanning implements. 

The plan shown in Fig. 3 is a suggestion for a piggery layout suitable for 
many dairy and agricultural farms in Queensland, Such a inggery is suitable for 
six brood sows, a boar, and the progeny uj) to six months of age. It must be 
understood, however, that this area of land will only provide grazing for this 
numT>er of pigs if the pigs are supidied with such foods as milk, gram, &c., or 
if the paddocks are planted with croiis producing heavy yields. 

One of the best pasture grasses for pigs suitable for a wide variation of 
climatic conditions is Kikuyu grass. It is a palatable and nutritious grass and 
when properly established will stand a lot of grazing and rooting by the pigs. 

The system aimed at in the plan shown in Fig. 3 is to have the silx brood 
sows divided into three lots of two, having two sows to farrow every two months. 
This can be fairly well regulated when the boar is kept in a separate run and it 
gives more control over the breeding and provides a regular supply of pigs throughout 
the year, particularly when fodder crops are grow regularly to supplement the milk 
supply. 

Although the shelter sheds shown in this plan are double sheds witli a dividing 
wall, individual sheds, either fixtures or movable, built on skids, could be used, 
Concrete feeding floors with set-in troughs are shown, but these could be replaced 
with well-made movable wooden troughs and feeding floors. 

The plan shows the pig runs opening out into a lucerne paddock whicb could 
at times be grazed off by using a temporary fence to hold the pigs on a small 
section of the cropi The 16-foot laneway and loading race, at one end, together 
with the movable hurdles shown in the plan, are necessary for convenient handling 
of the pigs for drafting and loading. 

Suburban Piggeries. 

In close proximity to cities and large towns are piggeries maintained on 
commercial lines wh(‘re the waste foods and products from hotels, boarding-houses, 
shops, markets, and similar places are put to good use as pig food. Similar 
arc also operated in conjunction with institutions such as colleges, hospitals, 
sanatoriums, and asylums. 
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At such places land values are usually high and good cultivation and grazing 
land is not always available, hence for these reasons stock a,t such piggeries are 
UNunily kept on an intensive system in well-constructed pens and sheds which cover 
a comparatively limited area of ground. Even under this system of pig raising, 
liowever, limited grazing is often provided, and if properly managed should prove 
]>rofitul)lc. 

Conveniences for cooking the food must be i>rovided at ))iggcries where garbage 
is fed; and, of course, this particular system of feeding necessitates sijecial layout 
•of jKUis, feeding troughs, ami floors. When pigs are confined to small areas in 
sucli a piggery it is essential that the floors of the pens should be impervious to 
moisture and be well drained, while a plentiful supply of water for drinking and 
ideansing purposes is necessary. 

Slaughter-house Piggeries. 

Slaughter-house piggeries are somewhat similar to suburban piggeries in that 
the pigs are mostly kept on the intensive system, and therefore well-constructed 
accommodation is required. 'Impervioiia feeding floors and troughs are necessities. 
The Slaughtering Act requires that piggeries should be at least 240 ft. from the 
slaughter-house. Boiling appliances are also here necessary, as all offal and meat 
fed to pigs must be thoroughly boiled. 

Butter-milk Piggeries. 

Butter-milk piggeries derive their main food supply from butter factories, the 
milk usually being conveyed from the factory to farm by a metal or wood jdpe-line, 
nlthough sometimes the milk is carted in tanks or drums. Such piggeries usually 
<?arry up to 1,000 pigs. 

On a piggery of this type where a large numlH-r of pigs are to be kept, it is 
necessary to economise in labour; hence the feeding arrangenmnts should b(i 
convt-niently arranged, ami where a large number of pigs are to l)e brought together 
for feeding, it is desirable to have concrete feeding troughs and floors. Similarly, 
whore largo mimbers of pigs are housed together on a small area, it is desirabU* 
that the floors of the houses should bo of an impervious nature, })referably of 
bri<'k and cement or coiicrete, 

>Vliere pigs are comj>tdIed to remain confined in jvens wdth concrete floors it 
will be a great advantage to provide a wooden sleeping platform, where the animals 
may cam]) and h.e comparatively free* from danger of rheumatism and pneumonia, 
which often occur when the nninials are forced to lie on concrete during cold ami 
<lanip weather. The wooden platform should cover a jvortion of the comMete floor 
sufficient to allow of all pigs sleeping thereon, and may cither be a movable 
^K'ctioii or it could be made of LV-inch tbwring set in the concrete and tarred o^er. 

Although a central ty])e of pig-h(»use is usually erected at butter-milk ])iggeries, 
the paddock system >vith individual houses could, in some cases, be }idoj)te<l with 
a(lva)itage, proviibul due })rovisi()n is made for a system of feeding troughs which 
can be maintained in a sanitary condition. 


Quarantine Pen. 

Jt is advisable to provide a ejuarantine pen some distance from other {)eu8, 
where ))ewly introduced pigs and sick pigs could bt> placed and kept under observation. 
This is an important safeguard agaiust disease. 


SHEDS. 

There arc numerous types of sheds suitable for difl'orent piggeries, and the 
tyj)c most suitable to n partieular farm will have to U* determined by the farmer, 
and conform with his local conditions. Certain requirements are general in all 
jdggeries. A shed suitable to use for a sow and litter or about ten growing i)igs, 
or a boar, or about four brood sows would need to have a floor sjaice of approximately 
S feet by 8 feet, but extra space in a shod is an advantage; also with larger sheds, 
teinjiorary partitions can be used to provide a number of separate sections. The 
height of pig-houses should be sufficient to allow a man to move about inside 
without difficulty; nothing under 5 feet is satisfactory. 

Considering Queensland’s warm climate, ample provision should be made for 
ventilation, and yet there should be no cracks about the lower portions of the sheds 
to allow direct draughts to blow on to the pigs and cause chills. 
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Front Elevj^kt/on Section Through A.B. 

PfATK 46 (Fig. 4). 

IMau of a portable shelter shed, using luiJf a water tank. Note skids on which this shed is (‘onstrin ted, juoviding for ready means of 
moving the house wlien re(juircd. 
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(Photo. Miniary of AgrictUture and Fisheries, Pig Keeping Publications, London.] 

Plate 47 (Fig. 6). 

JPortable pig shod photographed on an English farm. A convenient type for 
Qiioenaland conditions. 
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Jt is advisable in planning pig-houses to so .arrange walls and doors as to have 
direct sun rays into every part of the floor where practicable, and for this reason, 
the open-fronted shed faced to the north-east cun well Ik‘ recomincnded. In some 
particularly wet districts, however, it may be necessary to have the front of the 
shed partly closed in to i»reveat drifting rains from whetting the Hlee])ing floor. 

In selecting materials for building pig-houses, the costs of various suitable 
materials will largely influence their choice.*, but in general corrugated galvanised iron 
roofs, wooden walls, and floors of concrete and wood or ^vood alone will be found 
most satisfactory. 

Single Sheds and Portable Sheds. 

When the single shod is to be used in jug paddocks (see Figs. 4, .5, and 6), the 
best method of building it is to put it on runners, that will serve a double purpose 
of keeping tlie floor boards up off the ground and .also the runners can be used as 
skids; thus the shed is portable, and could be hauled about the farm with a team 
of horses or a tractor. This practice ha.s many advantages, and, for most Queens¬ 
land pig raisers, lias type of single port.able house will 1 h? found the most serviceable. 



PoATK 49 (Fig. 7). 

Double Pig ISlu'd, divi(h‘(l by fence, at the llavvkesbury Agricultural (’ollege, 
Richmond, N.S.W. Note also the well-wmstriicted fences and shade 
trees for comfort of stock. 


. Portabh^ houses can be movi'd from one paddock to anolluM’ when crops are 
being grazed otf by I»ig8, and the shed can easily 1)0 removed from one part of a 
paddock to another in order' to sweeten up the ground or to .mHow cuUiv.Mtors t<» 
work. 

Double Shed. 

This type of shed, as shown in Figs. 7 and 8, is very useful under the paddock 
system; it is easily constructed and, where the paddocks are largo, there is no 
necessity for special drains wdth this slmd; this also applies to the smaller single 
sheds. If it is necesflary at any lime to lock pigs in the open-fronted sl\ed, a 
temporary hurdle can easily be erected along the front, 

Pigdiouses W'ith wooden floorrf should have the floors built from 6 to 12 indies 
off the ground in order to keep them dry, and so that the ground uiuhn- the floors 
may be kept sanitary. 
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VisATE 51 (Fig. 9). 

This type of Piggery is suitable for suburban farms with a goj»«l water supply. 
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PI.ATE 52 (Fig. 10). 

Hingpcl joint woven wire, 32 inches high. 
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Central Pig-Houses. 

These are foariJ to be most suitable for butter-milk fviggeries, slaugliter-liousc 
jjiggeries, and suburban piggeries. Fig. 9 illustrates this elass of building, whicdi 
la of a uH'rcj solid and permanent structure than small individual houses. In this 
type of pig-house where large numbers of pigs are to be fed, impervious floors, 
jrreferably of concrete with wooden sleeping platforms, arc essential. There should 
•lt>e a sanitary drainage system, and all drains should be shallow, smooth, and free 
from corners, and open to th(? sunlight; also the drainage must be delivered away 
to where it will not cause a nuisance. 

In the large central pig-houses where there is continual dampness around the 
feeding troughs, the use of concrete walls is very beneficial, as they withstand the 
euoisture much better tiian do wooden walls. 
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Plaie 54 (Fig. 12). 

Straight saplings can be ]nit to good use in pig fencing. 



Plate 66 (Fig. 13). 
Another durable pig fence. 
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A MYERS PUMP 

FOR lOO L 
SERVICE 


■ BHO 




PATENTED 

COG 



Vour piolils lU'xl year doxieiid on 
tlio aiz<\ uppearanco, and goneral 
quality of your fruit. Tlia thorougli- 
m‘ss \vit)j which you spray this 
season, plus the quality of the spray 
iiiateriai, will deterniine the value of 
.\our fruit next year. 

The Rolls Royce of Pumps 

l)ecaust‘ il.s high-qtjality finish, rugj^ed 
construction, patented cog gear head, 
and trouble-free puiujung design, 
places it far above other pumps of its 
kind. Von have only tt» see a Myers 
to aippreeiale its all-rovind superiority. 

Cats Down Labour 
by a Third 

'rile Myers gives you the inaxinium 
in high pressure (2t>l> lb.), long wear, 
ami easy o])eration. .lud study the 
jiieture of the i-og gear lu'ad. Its 
great laboui->a\ing principle is seen 
at a glance. This patented design 
reduce^ ll>e labour of operating tlie 
hand lever by a third. Let us semi 
you further paiticulars and prices of 
this outstanding barrel pump. 


BUY A MYm AND BUY SATISFACWN 


n f F R T f LIZ E R. S LT D 


Little Roma Street, Brisbane 
Causeway Junction, Townsville 
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OTHER MILKERS ECLIPSED BY 


DONALD] 

9!?s>sis«ggggms^^ 

MILKING MACHINES 



Don’t instal an out-of-date MHker^put in the latest and best. No 
other Machines on the market possess such outstanding improvements as 
the McDonald Jmperial. Distinguished for the most modern and greatest 
advancements in milkers. 

Here Are Three Exelutive Features 

THE IMPERIAL CYCLIC REIPROCATOR 
makes for perfect timing between operating of Releaser and operating of 
Claw Pulsator. This ensures smoother, steadier running, and perfect 
balance. 

NO SEPARATE VACUUM PIPE. 

No place therefore for Milk particles to find lodgment. A cleaner milker 
—Purer Cream that brings better Prices. 

VACUUM TANK ELIMINATED. 

This is due to the efficiency of the Vacuum Pump. Hours thus saved in 
cleaning every week. Easier to clean and keeps cleaner. There are no 
bends or elbows In the Milk Pipe Line. By lifting out plugs at ends a 
current of air passes through, thus keeping it fresh and sweet. 

McDonald Imperial Milking Machines are now offered at the best value 
on the market. They milk rapidly, and yet are gentle and natural in action. 
Lower Prices. 

ALL SIZES AND TYPES FOR EVERY DAIRY. CATALOGUES FREE. 
Very easy terms arranged. 

Get Free Catalogue of 

MCDONALD IMPERIAL SUPER-DIESEL’’ CRUDE OIL ENGINES. 
All Sizes from 2 H.P, to M-35 H.P. 

A. H. McDonald & Co. 

187 StMiley StrMt, Scnth Brisbaae 
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Guard Rail. 

All farrowing houses should he fitted with a guard rail to prtnent young pigs 
from being crushed against the walls. Experience has proved that the use of this 
rail has saved an appreciable percentage of young pigs. This rail can be constructed 
of 8'inch by 2-inch Wdwood, 1-inch water piping, or saplings. It should be placed 
9 inches above the floor and 7 inches from the walls. 


FENCES. 

The class of fence to bo used on each farm will be governed mainly by the 
available material for its construction. 

Pig fences need to be from 2 feet 6 inches to 4 feet in height, depending on 
the class of pigs to be enelosed. Large boars and sows sometimes have a tendency 
to jump fences, and for sucli animals a 4-foot fence would be necessary; liowever, 
a fence 3 feet high is usually sufficient to control pigs of all sizes, while young 
pigs are usually kept in their j)lacc8 by 2-feet 0-inch fences. To overciome this 
difference in the required heights of fences, posts should be 4 feet out of the ground 
so that the height of the fence may be raised to 4 feet, if necessary, by tlie use 
of extra barbed wires. 

With pig pens, it is a fairly constant rule that the smaller tlie })en the more 
substantial the fences must be, the reverse also holds. It is usually advisable to 
have a line of barbed wire, either on the ground level or a few inches below to 
prevent pigs from rooting under fences; logs or stones can sometimevs be used for 
the same .purpose. 

The panels of pig fences should never be more than 10 feet, and 8 feet would 
be better. Severiil typos of fences are satisfactory under certain conditions. 

I’crhaps the most satisfactory fence for pig paddocks is woven wire, which 
can bo purchased at reaBoiiablc prices from hardware stmes. Woven wire is made 
in various tie.sigus and especially for j»ig jiiaddocks. The height of woven pig wdre 
is almut 2 feet 6 inches; this is sufficient for young stock, and if it is d<*sired to 
increase the height of the fence, extra barbed wires may be ])laced above the 
no veil wire. 

Post-an(brail fences are most serviceable for large pigs, and can lx* made 
proof against small pigs by the addition of wire netting 18 inches high. This fimee, 
however, is only suitable where timber is available cheaply. 

Posts and wire netting alone scddoin make a good fenc^e except for weaner pigs, 
as the wire sags and is easily torn by large pigs. lTowev(*r, wire netting of stout 
gauge is useful in reinforcing other fences, such as ordinary cattle fences, to make 
them |)ig-proof. 

The post and two-rail fence covered with split or sawn palings is suitable for 
some piggeries. The palings should be strapped on with hoop iron at the top and 
bottom. As is the case with all wooden fences, there is a danger of fire and white 
ants. The paling fence has the advantage of acting as a break-wind in the fuggery. 

1'he other type of paling fence (see Eig. 13), where either sawn or split palings 
are used and art held in position between two interwoven plain wires at the top 
and bottom of the posts, is very common and very useful where timber is plentiful. 
Saplings or slabs may also be used in the same way, interwoven with two wires 
top and bottom. 

A fence made of seven barbed wires suitably placed on the posts is satisfactory 
for adult pigs, but it is objectionable where young pigs are penned, as a scratch 
from barbed wire shows up as a disfiguration on the carcass. 

Where wire fences are used it is advisable to either reinforce them or replaci'' 
them by wood at the feeding end of the paddocks as there is most woar and tear 
on this part of the fence. 


TROUGHS. 

The piggery should be equipped with troughs of sufficient capacity to feed the 
pigs without undue Bcrambling or fighting at feeding time—that is, suffichmt space 
should be provided at the trough for each pig; an average space of 10 inches should 
be allowed for adult pigs. The troughs should have the capacity to hold a full 
feed for the pigs. 
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Pjlatb 56 (Fig. 14). 
Concrete food trough and platform. 



Plamj 67 (Fig. 16). 

Breakfast is served. A handy V-shaped wooden trough. 
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Pig troughs should be strongly constructed and have a smooth surface free 
from corners or eracka Where jpiortable troughs are made they should be of a 
sase which allows of their being easily carried on to clean ground. With stationary 
troughs it is essential that they should be built on to a floor of concrete brick or 
timber to irrevent the pigs from making an objectionable mud wallow beside the 
trough. W^ooden slabs placed on the ground beside the feeding trough are very 
unsanitary, even if th^ do keep the pigs out of the mud. Spilt food and drainage 
eollects under the slabs and causes an objectionable odour. The feeding floor 
should always be of an impervious nature. 


The most serviceable troughs are of concrete built into a concrete floor as 
shown in Figs. 14 and 17. 

The trough Illustrated in Fig. 14 is 14 feet in length and the width is 15 inches 
overall, having its sides of Sl-rinelr thickness, reinforced with barbed wire, length^" 
ways. The trough is 5 inches deep and the inside width is 10 inches. Tho 
platform is 7 feet wide and 16 feet long and 4 inches in thickness, and is surrounded 
by a protective flange 4 by 2-inch hardwood, bolted together at the corners to 
protect the edges of the platform from being broken away. 



Plate 68 (Fig. 16). 

A Woven Wire Pig Fence.—Note the wooden creep for feeding young pi^js 
apart from the sow. This creep is so constructed that the suckers can get into 
the feeding pen, but the sow is blocked ootj this permits of the suckers being fed 
a little extra food prior to weaning. 

Improvements eould be made to such a trough by having a bung in the end 
leading ontside the pen to facilitate cleaning the trouglu Also, if the end of 
the trough projects outside the fence, food could be poured in from the outside. 
Iron bars of idneh thickness set into the concrete across the trough 10 inches apart 
prevent the pigs from fighting at the trough and also prevent pigs from rooting 
food put of the tthugh. In such a trough it is preferable to have all the internal 
corners rounded; oif in order to facilitate cleaning. 

The V-)^taped wooden trough, as illustrated in Fig. 15, is very useful when 
concrete ommot bo used. This type of trough can be made of varying sizes to suit 
requirements^ One suited to general use is made of a 9-ineh by 1-inch hardwood 
board and an 8%ehL by 1-ineh hardwood board secured by screwing or nailing 
together at right angles, and the ends closed up by 0-inch by 1-ineh boards. The 
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Pr.ATE 59 (Tiff. 17). 
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timber must be sawn and tightly fitted to prevent leakages. A dressing of tar 
inside and out acts as a preservative of the wood, and also makes it watertight and 
more hygienic. Such a trough built on a movable wooden platform is most convenient 
for paddock use. 

Cast and galvanised iron troughs of various designs are procurable from 
hardware stores, and these are satisfactory under certain conditions. 


SELF-FEEDERS. 

Self feeding of pigs is as yet little practised in Australia, mainly because piga 
are kept chiefly to utilise by-products, such as separated milk, which are not readily 
adaptable to self-feeding; but when the price ratio of grain and pork is such as 
to make the pig a profitable means of disposing of grain, pig raising must be 
considered from a somewhat different viewpoint. 



Plate <10 (Fig. 18). 

Baconers grown on the self-feeder in which was placed a mixture coutuiuiug 
80 lb, make meal, 10 lb. lucerne chaff, and 10 lb. meat meal. The pigs were also 
given unlimited supplies of water to drink. 


The grain grower who keeijs pigs, but 1ms no milk foods, can make good use 
of his grain by feeding it in combination with such feeds as lucerne chaff and meat 
meal, both of which are substitutes for separated milk in the pig's ration. Such 
feeds as these are adaptable to dry feeding through a self-feeder whereby the 
pigs have several days' food supply placed in the feeder and they are allowed to 
help themselves. , * 

Under certain conditions self-feeding has many advantages and is worthy of 
further trial. 

Figs. 18 and 39 illustrate a type of self-feeder which has given satisfactory 
results in practice, 
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(Platb 61, Fig. 19.) 


Members. 

Xumber. 

Length. 


Material. 

^kids.! 

Three .. 

1 ft. 6 in. .. 

4 in. X 2 in. 

Hardwood 

Trough. 

One 

4 ft. 

6 in. X 2 in. 

Pine 

Trough . 

On© 

6 ft. 101 iu- 

12 in. X 2 ill. 

Pine 

Trough . 

One 

3 It. loX in. 

4 in. X 2 in. 

Pine 

Trough «. 

One 

3 ft. lOi in. 

8 m. X 1 in. 

Pine 

Trough . 

One 

3 ft. 10| in. 

4 in. X 1 in. 

Pin© 

Front Panels 

Five 

3 ft. 101 in. i 

6 in. X J in., T. & G. 

Pine 

Front Panels 

Two .. j 

2 ft. 3 in. .. 

3 in. X 2 in. 

Pine 

Gliding and Hinged Flaps 

Two .. 1 

3 ft. 101 in. 1 

4 in. X 1 in. 

Pine 

Ends and Bock .. 

Twenty, j 
four 

3 ft. 3 in. .. i 

6 in. X 1 in., T. &> G. 

Pin© 

Ends and Baok .. 

One 

7 ft. 

0 in. X f in. 

Pine 

Top . 

Ten 

2 ft. 4 in. .. 

1 6 in. X 1 in., T. & G. 

Pine 

Top . 

Two 

1 

6 ft. 

6 in. X I in. 

Pin© 


Hardware. 

Three 1-iiich by 1-inch iron straps. 

Six 6-inch strap hinges. 

Two 3-incli by l-inch bolts with thumb nuts. 
Nails, &c. 



Plate 62 (Pig. 20). 

Pig yards well shaded and sheltered wth pepperina trees. 


Shatfi, 

Pigs should be provided with ample cool shade in hot summer months, and 
this can be done either by planting shrubs or hedges or by building a framework 
of 3-ineh 1^ Sdneh hardwood and covering the top with bushes or thatching it 
with grass* Where a dump of natural scrub can be left in the pig paddock, 
good shade is provided where the pigs can burrow away into the cool and find 
comfort during the hottest part of the day. 














Plats 63 (Fjig. 21). 


A useful portable loading race. 



Plats 64 (Pig, 22). . 

A well constructed and serviceable pig sbed aad xun used by two Queeni^lid 

Pig Club boys. 
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Millie Post. 

An occais^ional application of oil to Die pig’s skin keeps it in soft and healtliy 
condition, and at the same time the oil destroys lice and other external pjarusites on 
the pig. A convenient self-oiler can be made by wrapping a bag or a rope round 
a post or a tree in the run from the ground level up to a height of 2 feet, the 
bagging or rope is kept saturated with oil, and the pigs oil themselves by rubbing 
against the post. A mixture of six parts of waste oil and one part of kerosene 
is suitable for oiling pigs. 


Weighing Pigs. 

As both pork and bacon pigs are usually sold on a basis of weight and quality, 
pd as the ruling price paid per lb. varies according to specified weight limits, it is 
important to the pig raiser that he should have a fairly accurate knowledge of the 
weight of his animals before they are offered for sale. 



Flatb 66 (Fig. 23). 

A wooden crate suitable for weighing pigs. Note the strong construction, 
‘‘slide-up'’ doors at both ends, and wires coming from bottom of crate to be 
attached to hook of the spring balance. Softwood should be used in the constructiou 
of the crate so that its weight will not be too groat. 


On account of pig trucking days being two or more weeks apart in some 
districts, farmei^ are sometimes forced to market their pigs either too early or too 
late to have them at the most profitable marketing weights, but in very many cases 
a farmer is able to market his pigs to much better advantage when he is able to 
weigh them OA the farm at regular and frequent intervals prior to trucking. 

Even after years of practice, guessini? the weight of pigs is not so reliable 
as weighing them, and where regular consignments of pigs are sent from a farm 
the use of weighing scales can 1 m recommended, for, with intelligent use they will 
soon more than defray their cost in the saving of cash effected by marketing pigs 
at the mest profitable weights. 
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The crate should be light, yet strong; a convenient size for a crate to hold 
one bacon pig is 3 feet C inches long, 2 feet 6 inches high, and 1 foot 6 indies wide 
(inside measurements). 

If the weighing crate is arranged in a race, the p^s can be brought from 
their yard, weighed, and then returned to the yard conveniently. 

There are many good methods of weighing pigs on the farm, and the most 
suitable method must be determined according to circumstances, but the suggestions 
given herein will be helpful to a large number of pig raisers. Special platform 
scales with a pig crate built on can be purchased at prices around £50, but at 
such a price their use must be limited to very large piggeries and trucking yards 
where large numbers of pigs are weighed. 



Plate 66 (Fig. 24). 

(■rate iu position, ready for use with front door closed. Note the arrangement 
of the top beam, lever, and sptring balance. 
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l^LATE 67 (Fig* 25). 

A movable weighing apj^liance for porkers and bja-oners, •hsigniMl, c<oistnu*b!(l, 
nnd jiatcnted by the Forster Engineering Works of Brisbane. Tliis weigher has 
l)cen in use at numerous Pig Club shows in Queensland and has proved satisfactorj-. 
It is built on two skid runners; the iron lever on the side enables the crate to 1 h‘ 
suspended, putting the weight on to the spring balance which is hung on the top 
of the frame. The sliding bar Ixilow the balance allows tlie operator to adjust 
the balance if the i)ig stands at one end of the crate. The doors at both ends of 
the crate slide up at the top so that the pig may walk in at one end and out at the 
other. 
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Cattle at the Brisbane Show. 

LAST YEAR’S CHAMPIONS. 



PliATB 68. 

Champion Polled Hereford Cow, Lovely II. (&. A. Plant, Cooyar.) 



Plate 69. 

Champion Polled Hereford Bull, “Explorer,** (S. A. Plant, Cooyar,) 
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Plate 70, 

(liaiiipioii Cnicrnaey Cow, ‘‘Caramana Dolly.” (Mr. Bon Gillespie, Spriiigsure.) 



Plate 71. 

Cawmpion Gueriwey Bull, “Tanto GoWen Victor.” (Mr. H. Nethercott.) 
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Plate 72. 

Champion Friesian Cow, College Princess Pontiac.^’ (W. Hickey and Sons.) 



Platb 73. 

(Hiampion Friesian Bull, ‘^St. Atthan^s Actuary.*' (W. H. Grams, Upper Tent Hill, 

Gatton.) 
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Plate 74. 

Champion Devon Heifer, Lusty, 419/^ (R. A. Howell, South Killarney.) 



P 1 .AT 8 75. 

Champion Devon Bull, **Baronet.'' (R. A. Howell, South Killarney.) 












J’LATE 76.— Lady Kose of Gindie XU. 

Awarded First Prize in the Beef Shorthorn Heifer Class six and under twelve 
mouths old. Exhibited by the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 



Plate 77.— Gindib Mastbe Stboke VI. 

Awarded Second Prize in the Beef Shorthorn Class for a bull six and under twelve 
months old. Exhibited by the Department of Agriculture ahd Stock. 
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Voco’s extra power means extra work I 
More work for the same money means 
reduced production costs. Voco is 
your best fuel investment; there’s 
extra power in this fuel—in its perfect 
combustion without a “pin^”. Absence 
of ^ocks indicates the presence of 
extra power, steadier power, and a 
cooler en^ne, no matter how hard the 
ground or how lonil the day. Buy 
Voco and j|et this extra power — it 
will make all the difference. 


vpa4.i 
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Sets the 
Standard for 
All Separators 

THE 

NEW 


ERA 


f f 



1 es, tlie. JNew Lra srts; the stanciard tor ail other SeparatoiH. i'eaturert 
which were oiigiiuited hy the “ New Era have since neen copied by all 
leading mmiufuctnrers, including Ball-bearing Rust-proof Bowls, Aiitoinatic 
Oiling. The “ New Eia ” einhoclie}? every modern feature. 

It lias a special iieck-liearing which keeps the bowl perfectly centred, and 
absolutely eliminates vibration. Every ounce of cream is separated. 

The New Era is the highest-grade Separator imported without exception. 
It w'as awarded First I’rize at the last Royal National Show against very 
keen competition. Hundreds of farmers from all parts of the country 
inspected it, and wore amazed at its simplicity and ethciency. It is the 
cleanest skinner. You buy from us at Direct Factory Ibices as follows: 

C s. d. 

15 gallons . 5 10 0 

22 gallons . ... 8 10 0 

30 gallons .11 10 0 

45 gallons . 16 0 0 

60 gallons . 19 0 0 

90 gallons . 22 0 0 

125 gallons, complete with High Stand 
and Power Attachment (no Vat 

or Bracket) . 35 0 0 

Loss 10 per cent, for cash. Terms if reiiuired. 

Write for Spi'cial “ New Era ” Separator Booklet. 

.1* s. d. 

High Si and for 00 and 00 gallons ... 3 10 0 
Power Attachment for 60 ami 90 galls. 5 0 0 

Hibiscus Cn*am (buder. 1 15 0 

“NEW ERA" STEEL CHURNS. 

(diurning (Capacity. £ s. d. 

No. 19 ... :i.^ quarts ... 3 12 6 

No. 20 ... ,'>' <|uart.s ... 4 10 0 

No. 21 ... 9 quarts ... 5 10 0 

We also supply Tinned Seamless CTenm Cans as follows:- 

sy*' ... 2 3 < .S 8 8 10 galls. 

I I'Jce. ... 17s. Od. 18s. 3d. 19s. 6tl. 22s. Od. 21s. 3d. 278. Od. 3Ds. Od. 

Less 10 per cent, for ca.sh. Labels, 9d. 

Sole Agents— 




Bowen St,, off Ann St., Brisbane, near Fire Brigade 
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Plate 79. 

Champion Clyaesdalc Mare, '‘Jean Dale.'^ (A. T. Creswiek, St. Helen’s.) 

14 
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DAIRYING IN QUEENSLAND-^!. 

By C. F. McGRATlI, Supervisor of Dairying.* 

I N my review of the 1930-1931 period it was said that the season liad a 

propitious one for the produetion of dairy produce and that the output was the 
largest in the history of the State. 

At the opening of the period now reviewed climatic conditions were most 
encouraging, and favoured with early sirring rains and the fact that the dairy herds 
generally had wintered well, a-n increase in production over the previous peak year 
was considered attainable. ^ 

During the first six months of the year a plentiful supply of grass and fodder 
crops was available for the dairy herds. Such favourable conditions were reflected 
in the output of butter and cheese during the six months ending December, lOID, 
uiiicli showed butter, 45,347,618 lb.; cheese, 6,325,163 lb. 

As the result of a heat wave of unprecedented severity the pastures and fodder 
<'rops suffered serious damage, resulting in a marked decline in the output from the 
dairy farms. 

Heru'licial rains fell in the early autumn improving the prospc'cts for tli»‘ early 
winter period. Mild weather wuis experienced up to mid-June. 

During the period review'cd the industry has made great progress throughout the 
<lairyirig districts of Quoenslaud, an outstanding feature of which is the development 
of tli<* industry in the northern portions of this State. On the Tablelands and on the 
ri(di rain forest alluvial soils on the coastal belts development is proceeding along 
ruo<l<‘ru and efiicient lines, as is reflected in th<* high quality of Imtter submitted 
from this area for exj)ort, 08 per cent, of which W'as choice and"first. 

(Consignments (tf butter submitted for export by the factories of our northern 
lableland were not excelled by the products of any other portion of the State. 

Stal.istics show' that there has been a continuous ineronse in the outj>ut of butter- 
during the past fi-ve years, as particularised:— 



(.Quantity. 


Value. 


Lb. ' 


£ 

1027 

.59,978,181 


5,024,957 

1928 

. 71.162,096 


5,633,666 

1929 

. 74,790,973 


6,232,581 

1930 

.87,.554,244 


5,902,096 

1931 

. 97,602,853 


6,303;517 


'Pile (plantity of butter exfiorted during the past year approximates 73,000,bl)u lb. 
compared wdth approximately 71,000,000 lb. over the season 1930-31, representing a 
vaJiK* of, apjiroxiniately, £4,000,f»00 in the credit of the State's trailo balance. 

'Pho output ot butter over the period of five years represents a total of 391,088,347 
lb., for a value of £29,096,817. 


Great Importance of the Industry. 

Dairy farming and pig raising occupies a jiosition as one of the State's most 
jtrogressivc and imj)ortant bnimdies of primary production. 

Tliere are about 23,000 families deriving their living from the dairy farms, some 
thousands arc engaged in the producing, manufacturing; handling, and mark«'ting of 
dairy products, while the industry sets in motion and sustains many other activities, 
industrial and commercial, as exemplitied in the many rural centres dotted throughout 
the dairying areas. 

The sum invested in dairy farms, including stock, amounts to, approxi^nately, 
£37,000,000. 

There are fiftv co-operative butter factories and four proprietary butter factories, 
as well as fifty nine cheese factories in C^ueensland. 

* In an address at the Annual Conference of the Queensland Butter and Cheese 
Factory Managers^ Association, June, 1932. 
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The amount invested in butter faetorv buildings and plant represents a value of 
£1,690,408. 

The average output per factory during the year was 14.0 tons weekly or 766.8 
tons yearly, which c-onipares favourably with any dairying country in the world. 

The birth and development of the dairying industry in this State was cntMunpassed 
within the lifetime of many members of the Assoeiatioii, who give evidence of a 
vitality that will enable them to give many more years of useful service to the 
industry. 

A Pleasant Retrospect—An Impressive Prospect. 

It is most j)leasing to review the history of the industry in this State as it is 
eom}>iled of ch}i])t(*r succeeding chapter recording substantial progress not alone in 
the volume ^nd value of outfuit, but also along lines of efficiency, thereby assuring 
the future advanei'iiicnt and stability of the industry. 

In centres of rural activities up to-date dairy factories have been erected and 
(‘Cpiipped with th(' most modern plant known to the dairy world. 

TJie modern dairy factory stands as amonument of the progreSvS and stability not 
only of the industry, but also of the busiJiess and general commereial acti\iti(‘N 
associated with the district in which it operates. 

The agricultural di'velopnu'iit of a district and its future prospects arc tleduitely 
and most relijibly rellected in the activities of its central co-ojicrative dairy factory. 
Afauy hundreds of written and personal inquiries from land seekers arc dealt with 
yeari>' by the dairy branch of the Department of Agriculture and Stock, all desiring 
definite information as to the location and ojvorations of the dairy factories. The 
factory stands as a beacon light to the land seeker. Thi^ output of a factory is tht* 
barometer of land values and also of the stability of general trading and commercial 
activities in its neighbourhood. 

The success of our primary induvstries, of which dairy farming is such an 
important se»*tion, is essential in the progress of the (.’ommouwealth and the ju-osperity 
of its jHiople. 

Tlie dairy farmer contributes largely to the revenue of the State and the 
Commonwealth. By exporting 4,000,000 lb. worth of dairy jiroducvi overseas h»> 
makes a valuable contribution to the Statens exports. 

There is room for a vast ex]>anaion of the industry in tin* State with its millions 
of acres of fertile lands still undeveloped. 

' If the future holds ojiportunities there is no reason why the output of dairy 
])ro(liicts should not double within a pi^riod of ten ye4MrB, thereby greatly mcreasing 
the volume and value of our overseas exports and materially stnmgtheriiug the state’s 
overseas credit. 


QUALITY OF THE PRODUCT. 

Grading. 

1 feel sure tlmt there is no nei‘<l for me to explain the nu^aniug of this word to 
members of the Association, and J do not think there is anothm* word in the English 
language that has a greater significance to day for the dairy farmers and other 
primary producers than grading. (Jrading upplit's to so many other phast's of 
primary producing activities that it would take some time to enumerate them all. 
7 propose 1o deal witlj the finished product (butter), as delivered by our modern 
buttf r faetiu'ies for homo consumption and for export. 

In modern dairy practice grading is an outstanding necessity whether ajq^lied to 
the producing, manufacturing, or to the marketing end. Neglect to carry out this 
(essential activity would check the development of the industry along efficient lines 
and would end in its failure. 

Th(‘ «'xamination, classification, and recording of defects iji the finished product 
siiyipiies the information necessary to investigate the source of defects through the 
producing, manufacturing, and marketing operations. Such investigatory work is 
essential to ascertain the c-auses that give rise to defects and locate those responsibli', 
so that loss may be eliminated and permanent junl lasting improvement achieved. 

TJie chief characteristics which determine the grade of butter is its taste, aroma, 
flavour, body, and texture. Taste is the sensation givim when the butter is taken 
into the mouth. It is often used as synonymous with flavour. It will assist the 
grader if he will confine the lenn taste to the sensations which are confined to the 
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mouth such as sweet, sour, salt, and bitter tastes. The term flavour combines the 
sensation of tasti' with tiiat of sinell. Aroma or odour is determined b^- tlie nasal 
organs alone. 


Source oi Flavour and Aroma in Butter. 

High-grade bnttrr jiossesses a j>leasiiig, appetising tasti*, flavour, and aroma. 

The chemical composition of the cream from which, tlic butter is produced 
imparts a characteristic taste and flavour. The primary taste, odour, or flavour of 
a high-grade butter is on occasions supplemented by certain seeondarv tastes— 
flavours or odours foreign to a high grade ])rodnct sucli as acid, or bitt(‘r tastes, or 
unclean feed, or absorlx?d flavours and odours. 

The secondary flavour may be of a volatile, aromatic nature and may be more or 
less discernible in the odour given off by the butter, such as strong food and 
absorbed flavours. 

There are also flavours which arc referred to by graders as after taste, which 
leave an unfavourable taste on the palate after the butter has been held in the mouth 
for soim? tiine or after it leaves the mtuith. 8neh secondary tastes ihclnde those 
nhieh an* added to the ]irimary taste of butter and are not influenced by feed. 


Body and Consistency (Texture) of Butter. 

The varj'Lijg degnje iii wliieh milk fats arc subject to crystallization is out* of 
the most important factors determining the body of butter. The composition of 
tlie blitter-fat direetly inflmmcc's the varying liability of the milk fats to crystalliza 
tioii while the comjtositiori of the milk fat is influenced by the qualities of the food 
oaten l>y the producing cows. 

Ibitter makers are familiar with the variation in the l)ody tif butter manufac¬ 
tured due to seasonal and fodder influences. The butter produced in certain rnontlis 
has frequently wliat is known as a weak body, while the product of other jienods is 
lirirn'i* ill body. 

It is found tliat when cows are depastured on immature grasses and fodders 
that the laxly of the butter produced is weak; and a tirui, good body is associated 
willi. the butter when the pasturage advances in maturity. 

Itesnlts of iiivestigatioiiH definitely indicate that the composition of milk fat 
is jinxlouiinantly influenced by the qualities of the fooil consumed. 

Analysis of succulent iiumatun! grasses show that they have a high nitrogenous 
and a low cellulose content, so that cows running on i>asturage in this state of 
grow'th rec.4'i\e far too much nitrogenous matter and far too little cellulose. When 
the ])asturag<‘ is advanced in growth there is a decrease in the albumen and an 
iiicrea.se in the cellulose, and the butter produced becomes firmer in body. The 
feeding of e('llu]o.se in the form of wheat straw when cattle av(' on immature 
]iasturage slmuhl iiiquovc the butter. 

It is noticeable that stock that are turned on to immatiin* fodder crops will 
consunu' dry maize stalks, wheat straw, and old dry grass in their desire to obtain 
collnlose. 


Colour. 

Milk, cream, and milk fat varies in colour from a pale wliiti* to a golden yellow. 
The depth of colour depends upon (a) the breed of the row, (0) the kind of 
feeil consumed, a ml (c) the quantity of fat and solids present. 

The yellow ciflour of milk is due to the presence of tin' j)igmeut carotin, (‘aiotiii 
is re.idily soluble in fat and it ciunbines with the fat of milk and imparts the typical 
])alc or ‘deeper yellow colour. The depth of colour depends ujion the quantity of 
pigment present in the blood when the milk is secreteil. The pigment carotin also 
imparts colours to the body fats of sheep, cattle, and pigs. The body fat of fat slock 
depastured in certain localities of the Stale where feeds are Jiigh in carotin are of 
a deep golden colour. Seasonal variation in the colour of butter is due to the close 
relationship between the nature of the feed and the colour of the milk fat. In 
spring and summer the green grass and herbage on which the cows are fed arc 
high in the pigment carotin, and the spring butter is of a high colour. During the 
winter when the feeds are dry in some localities the butter is pale in colour. 
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TJie proportion of the carotin in the feed retained in the body of the animal 
varies in the class of animal, individual animals, and especially with breeds of dairy 
cattle. The Jersey and Guernsey produce fat possessing a deeper yellow colour than 
animals of other dairy breeds such as Holstein, Shorthorn, and Ayrshires. The 
pigment us it occurs in milk fat so far as is known is identical chemically with that 
found in the plant. 


Organisation. 

As an aftermath of the war the w'orst economic and industrial depression the 
world has ever known caused many nations to alter their fiscal policy, and most 
of the leading countries adopted a policy of protective tariffs, disorganising trading 
conditions that hold sway for centuries. To stabilise the industry it is necessary 
to protect it against dumping and unrestricted competition in the wholesale and 
retail s(‘ctions. The influence of organised marketing through the agency of butter 
and cheese boards and the Dairy Produce Export Control Board has made for the 
lietterment and advancement of the industry. The organisation pertaining to 
production and the application of the Equalisation Scheme to the butter section 
have rendon^d signal service to the industry. Strenuous efforts are being made by 
the members of the Olieesc Board and all sections of the associated bodies to bring 
about the apidicjition of the Paterson and an Equalisation Scheme to the cheese 
section throughout Australia. 

1 have dealt with the progress chiefly in the manufacturing division of the* 
industry. Time wdll not permit of my dealing with other phases of the industry. 
However, instructional and investigatory work is carried out by siK‘cially trained 
officers in all sections of the industry. 

iMiicli has iKjen accomplished, much remains to bo done, and through sustained 
co-operation of factory directoiates and staffs with Departmental officers much great<'r 
benefit will accrue to the industry. 



PhUo : J. Davies.] 

I*i.ATE 81 .—A Modern Maranoa Dairy. 


An interesting view on Mrs. Cressard's Dairy Farm, near Boma. 
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Water Means Life! 


How is Your Water Supply? 


Use Concrete Staves for your 
Water Tanks and make a 
permanent job of it 

The Hume Tank Stave is 
readily put together €r makes 
a perfect tank, absolutely 
immune from rust, rot, white 
ants, or fire. 

All partictdara on application to — 

HUME PIPE COY.(Aust.)LTD. 

Box 613 J, G.P.O., Brisbane 

'Phone: J 144! (3 lines) 

Also 4t PvOCKHAMPTON. TOWNSVILLE, CAIKNS 



Pigs! Pigs! Pigs! 

No animal on the farm responds to good 
feeding more than a pig. From weaning 
time 1J pounds live weight per day can 
be put on. This can be accomplished by feeding — 

Borthwick^s *'MEBO’’ [Meat and Bone] Meal 

antf 

Borthwick't *^BONOLlK’* [Mineral Mixture] 

as part of the ration in place of or in conjunction 
with milk. Get yonr pigs marketed early; turn your 
money over quickly; and be assured of profits. 

guiipliM of M«bo and Bonolik eon be obtained from 
Prodnoo Morebante and Btoroe or direet from the 
Makere— 

Thomas Borthwick and Sons (Abasia) Ltd. 

Parbury House, Eagle Street, Brisbane. 
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The “FARM 
FAVOURITE’’ 

Poley Saddle 


Mounted with Stirrup Leathers, Irons, and 
Folded Girth. 

Rail £ 5 - 5-0 Free 

Made of strong materials on a strong tree to stand 
hard wear. 

If in Brisbane at Show Time do not forget to call 
an:i inspect our range of Leather Goods. 

Our Prices are Right. 

Catalogue Potted Free. 

G, J. Schneider 

387 George Street, Brisbane 

(Oppoaite McDonnell and Eaat> 


Big Value in Silk Shirts 

We aro diroct importers of Silks for the Siiirts we manufucturo. Every 
Shirt is cut true to Size, not skimped in any way, double sewn tliroughoiit and 
gussetod. 

Fuji Silk Tourist Shirts in natural colour, double cuffs, 
detachable peter pan shape collar, in beautiful quality of 
soft oven texture. Sizes, 14 to 17, 9/JI. 

In heavier quality, close texture, 12/6. 

In extra heavy quality, double warp, double weft, 14/6. 

1^.8Fuji Silk Collar and j)ocket, also Sports Shirts, 8/11, 

10/6, 12/6, 14/6.^ 

Neat fancy stripe Fuji Silk Tourist Shirts, with double cuff, and detachable 
collar, 13/6. 

BRUNCKHORST BROS., 

FOR ALL MEN*S WEAR 
George Street, near Turbot Street, Britbane. 
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FRUIT CASE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

I N a note on maturity standards of citrus fruits in our last issue the <limensions of the 
Canadian standard case were given as J 8 inc'hes long, KU inches wide, and 
incdics deep. This was an error. The <liincn 8 ions of the wddth and depth sliouhl 
1)0 reversed, reading . 11 ^ indies wide and 10 ^ inches dc'cp respectively. 

Mr. J. II. Gregory, Instructor in Fruit l^acking, in the course of his visits to 
orchards, has observed that many growers do not make' their cases correctly, tliendiy 
making it harder to put up the standard packs required on the market. Another grave 
fault is the bad milling of some of the boxes, causing the sacrifice of the essential 
features which make a particular type of box a success. A particular instance of this is 
the standard box used for citrus fruits and atiples. Wc often find tliat millers cut thick 
tops and bottoms for this box, thereby precluding any chance of the jnickcr putting 
a correct bulge on the case without damage to the fruit. In the subjoined notes the 
correct internal dimensions of each case are given, together with a few remarks on the 
various features in the making up. Mr. Gregory does not give the, Icngtli and 
breadth of boards, as these vary with the thickness of the ends of the case ami the 
particular type of timber from which the case is milled. 


Avstualian Case. 

(18 iiiclios long by 85 inches wide by 141 inches deep.; 
Thh'knoss of ends: Minimum, | ineh. 

^'Iiickness of sidi's: Minimum, inch. 

Thickness of lid and bottom: ^ inch. 

Use II inch nails for sidi's, inch for tojis and iHitioms. 



Long Hushel Case. 

C-h inches long by (i inches wide by 11 ] inches deep clear of the partition.) 
Thickness of ends and partition: Minimum, {a inch. 

Thickness of sides, tops, and bottoms: Maximum, inch. 

This ease consists of two compartments, each 13 inches long by 6 inches wide by 
III inches deep. 
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Canapian Stanpabd Case. 

(18 inches long by 11 i inches wide by 10^ inches deep.) 

Thickness of ends: Minimum, | inch. 

Thickness of sides: Minimum, inch. 

Thickness of tops and bottoms: inch. 

Dimensions of cleats: IH inches long by f inches wide by inch 
miniiniira thickness. 

This case is made up with thin tops and bottoms to permit of a bulge of 1 inch 
to li inches in height to be placed on the top and bottom of the ease; the thin 
timber permits this bulge without damage to the fruit. The cleats are used to be 
placed across the ends of the lids and bottoms to strengthen the thin boards and 
assist in the prevention of splitting. The thick sides are necessary, as all cases are 
stacked on their sides when in transit. 

Use 11 inch nails for sides and H Int’b nails for tops and bottoms. 

The cleats (A) are placed across the ends of the pieces of timber used for the 
tops and bottoms of the case, and are not used in the position indicated by the dotted 
lines (B and C). If growers are supplied with a case with two-piece ends, it is 
suggested that corrugated fasteners (D and E) be used instead of the cleats (B) 
indicated. Two fasteners (D) to join the two jueces should be placed on one side 
of the end about 1 inch from either edge (D) and one fastener (E) in the middle on 
the opposite side of the end. 

Tkopical Erutt Cask. 

(24| inches long by 12 inches wide by 12 inches deep.) 

Ends; Minimum thickness, 3 inch. 

Sides, tops, and bottoms: Minimum thickness, inch. 

Use nails of minimum length of H inches for making and nailing. 

OAiiiroRNiAN Citrus Box, 

(24 inches long by 111 inches wide by 111 inches deep, with partition.) 

Used for Export overseas. 

Ends and partition: Minimum thickness, | inch. 

Sides and bottoms; Minimum thickness, inch. 

Top: 1 inch thick, with cleats httaeliod as on the standard box. 

Cleats: 111 indies long by f inch wide by inch minimum thickness. 

This case is made np of two compartments, 12 inches by 111 inches by IH inches. 
Use 11 inch nails for making and nailing. 


ARROWROOT BOARD. 

The Uovernor in Council has approved of the issue of an Order in Council under 
the IViinary Producers’ OrganisatLon and Marketing Acts, vesting in the Arrowroot 
Board the ownership of all arrowroot bulbs grown and arrowroot flour maniifactiire<l 
in Queensland. 

On Gth April last an Order in Council was issin'd giving notice of intention to 
make this Order and providing for a ballot of arrowroot growers and millers on 


the question. 

The result of the voting was as follows:— 

Votes. 

For the acquisition of arrowroot bulbs by the Arrowroot Board . . 81 

Against. . . . . . . .. . . . . .. . . . . . . 44 

For the acquisition of arrowroot flour by the Arrowroot Board .. .. 82 

Aga inst .. . . . . . . .. .. .. . . .. .. 45 


As the result was favourable, the necessary Order in Council has accordingly 
been issued. 
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THE BUFFALO FLY PEST. 

MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

T he Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. F. W. Bnleock), in a recent 
statement, expressed his astonishment at the criticism levelled at the application 
<)i’ tlic policy of control adopted in this State to combat the extension of the buffalo 
ffy j)e 9 t, and deprecated the publication of protests against the methods adopted, 
Avhich tend to hami)er rather than assist the Department in its policy. 

Prior to his assumption of office the Minister pointed out that suggestions ha<i 
b(H‘n made for the control of the pest— 

(1) By the establishment of a buffer area to the south and cjist of the area 
then infested, and the removal of all stock therefrom; 

(2) Tlie regulation of stock movements from the infested area and the 
treatment of 8to(?k prior to entry into clean country; and 
(2) Biological control, involving the introduction of a i)redat()ry insect to 
reduce the pest to a minimum. 

The first suggestion was discarded by the late Uovernmeiit as impracticable, but 
biological research was undertaken by the Oomnionwcalth Government and is in 
progress, with jirospocts of success. 

In the m(*antime, however, the adoption of urgent measures for control was 
necessary, and a decision w'as arrived at to erect a spraying plant at Kajabbi to 
treat all cattle from the infested area, which extends in Queensland approximately 
as far easterly as the Flinders River, and southerly to the junction of the 19th parallel 
of latitude and the ]40th degree of longitude?. This s])ray was completed in May 
last, and certain ])reliminary tests made, as a result of which efficient spraying 
methods wore provided for. 

Spraying Travelling Stock. 

The Minister arranged for the desjiatch of a veterinary surgeon and an onto* 
luologist to Kajabbi, and under their direction stock have been sjmaycd, and, with 
Die cooperation of the Railway Department, have been despatched by rail from 
Kajabbi to the Townsville meatworks and markets. No difficulty whatever was 
•experienced in handling these cattle in the spray. On the 17th Jiim? 511 head of 
lightly infested cattle were sprayed successfully and trucked expeditiously, and on 
the 27fh .Tune 411 head were similarly dealt with. The entomologist or veterinary 
surgeon accompanies the train for some distance to note the effect of the spray, 
and instructions have been issued to stock inspectors at Julia Creek, Hughenden, 
and Charters Towers to make further insi)ections t*n route. On arrival in Townsville 
a further inspection is made by an officer who has been despatched to that city for 
llif ])urpose, and arrangements have been made for tlie veterinary surgeon at 
Townsville meatworks to also inspect the stock. The Railway Department co-operates 
in the thorough cleansing of trucks and the incineration of all excreta, and the trucks 
are effectivedy sprayed with a solution of borax to dispose of any fly larvie. 

Risk of Relaxing Restrictions. 

Mr. Bnleock referred to the obvious danger attendant on any relaxation of the 
restriidions, which prohibit the movement of cattle on the hoof past Kajabbi. Ilow- 
<*vor, a concession has been granted which is consistent wdtli the policy of effective 
<?ontiX)l, and which will permit of the removal of cattle from Kajabbi which are not 
intended for tin? meatw’orks, but for movement to destinations south of the Groat 
Northern Railway. These cattle may, after spraying, be trucked to Julia Greek or 
any station east thereof, or to Butru on the Dajarra Railway, wlien they may be 
iiiitnicked and continue their journey on the hoof. The period of transit by rail 
would in these cases be sufficient for ])urpos<‘s (*f observation, and would prtadudt* 
the x>os8ibility of the conveyance of the ffy into these areas. 

The Minister has instructed departmental officers detailed for supervision at 
Kajabbi to keep him in touch with all developments, and stockowners may be assured 
that no unnecessary hardship wdll bo inifiosed, other than is consistent wdth the adoption 
of control measures considered essential under the circumstances. 

Menace to the Dairying Industry. 

Mr. Bulcock desired to remind the critics of the })resent control methods that, 
although it is the considered opinion of experts that the spread of the fly is governed 
by the incidence of rainfall and temperature, no concrete or convincing evidence has 
been adduced that the fly would not thrive in our coastal areas; on the contrary 
expert opinions have been expressed that conditions in those areas would be favour 
able for its propagation and extension. In this connection the Minisier referred to 
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n statement made by Dr. B. J. Tillyard, Chief Entomologist of the Commonwealth 
C4overnment and one of the leading entomological authorities in the Empire, who 
expressed a fear that if the pest reached the east coast of Queensland it would spread 
in a southerly direction to the Hunter River, in New South Wales, with disastrous* 
results. The menace to the dairying industry of this State and New South Wales 
can, under such conditions, be viewed in its correct perspective by all uui)rcjiidiced 
persons who have the interest of that and other allied industries at heart. 

In conclusion, the Minister emphasised the necessity for the adoption of a policy 
of Safety First, and in applying that policy, by the introduction of the only prac¬ 
tical methods at present available, he appealed to all sections of the community to 
withhold criticism of a parochial nature, xmd assist with practical symx)athy and 
co-operation in dealing wdth the pest as a menace to the welfare of the State in- 
general, and the dairying and X)astoral industries in particular. 

REPLY TO RECENT CRITICISM. 

Bc‘])lying recently to criticism of Departmental activities in the checking of the 
spread of the buffalo fly i>est, the Miiiister (Mr, F. W. Bulcock) remarked that it W'as 
contended that existing regulations are harassing, and that it was suggested that cattle 
coming from the suspected areas should not have to comply with the same conditions 
as prescribed for cattle coming from infested areas. If these areas were suspected, it 
was quite obvious, he said, that it would be exceedingly unwise to treat the stock 
running on them as being free from the itest. 

A reference to changing boundaries was really a tribute to the vigilance of the 
otfleers of his Department, who were endeavouring at all times to accommodate 
regulations to existing circumstances. Exception was taken to the fact that cattle 
consigned for spraying at Kajabbi were required to be trucked to either Julia Creek 
or Butru, a distance of 140 miles. The reason why this j)rccantion was taken W'as alsc^ 
jilain. Kajabbi was just south of the suspected area, and bearing in mind the fact 
that the buffalo fly had crossed to Mornington Island, in the Gulf of C.’arpentaria, it 
was reasonable to suppose that it could bo carried conisderable distances on the 
mainland. The fact must not be lost sight of that the buffalo fly deposits its eggs in 
the excreta of cattle, and if stock were permitted to walk away from Kajabbi after 
treatment the whole effect of spraying and the attempt to preserve clean country 
would be defeated, because unquestionably it would afford successive stages to the 
buffalo fly on its progress east 

Mention was made of the stationing, only one stock insjiector being jit Nornianton. 
This was true, but if any alleviation could be afforded by the transfer of another- 
inspector to the district he was quite prepared to send anotlier man along. 

The assertion that the <langer of tin; spread of the buff'alo fly was over-estimated 
■was not supported by fact. I’hat the fly had been prevalent in tlio same country for 
many years was quite correct, but it was only fair to x>oint out the additional fact that 
the buffalo fly -was known in certain arens for fifty years, and never seemed to extenrl 
beyond those areas, and then magically it extended east and rapidly enveloped huge- 
areas of cattle country. 

In order to make the spraying plant at Kajabbi more efficient, Mr. Bulcock 
recently authorised the expenditure of a considerable sum of money. He has 
instructed Veterinary Surgeon Ohman, who is at present at Kajabbi, to mak(‘ an 
extensive survey of the whole buffalo fly position in the Gulf country, so that 
Departmental policy for next year could be framed on the basis of inflicting the least 
possible hardship on those who are unfortunate enough to be rnnnitig cattle in 
siivsi>ected or fly-infested districts. 

It was entirely wrong, Mr. Bulcock continued, to say that stockowmers in the 
infested country are required to bear the full cost of treatment. As a matter of fact, 
the only cost borne by the producer is the cost of spraying, which has been reduced to 
6d. a liead. The organisation has to be maintained both in infested and in clean 
country, and men are employed at contact points in order to prevent the spreading of 
the fly east. The general body of stockowners, therefore, were making a liberal' 
corjtribution towards their own security and freedom from buffalo fly. It was obvious 
that the buffalo fly should be prevented from sx)reading further east. It was also 
clear that once the fly established itself on our coastal country that the dairying 
industry would be faced with the x»rospect of enormous losses both of stock and' 
production, and as it was one of the premier industries of the State it w'as plain that 
it must b(‘ preserved to the State. 

The provision of additional spraying facilities at another x^oint would possibly 
give further relief, and that would be considered wdien planning next year’s control' 
j^lpgramme. 
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GRAIN FEEDING OF SHEEP. 

NOTES ON NEW ZEALAND TRIALS.’^ 

f N connection with this work, five different luohs of lanihs jind two in(»hs of old 

ewes were fed on wheat and grass, and three other mobs of lambs were fed—one 
each on rape, peas, and barley. The number cd’ mob.s used is not enough to arrive 
at any conclusion about grain feeding, nor are the trials extended over a sulUciently 
loiig i)erioil of the year for this purj> 08 e. There are good reasons for supposing 
that, from the point of view of getting good returns from fattening sheep, the best 
time of the ye^ar would be from the end of December till the middle of iMarch, while 
tlie weather is wnrjn and the grass eap.alde of grcwving fast and abundantly in 
normal seasons. From the point of view of keejdug shoe]) in health (breeding 
ewes), grain should give results in wdnter and early spring, when tlnue is not (‘uough 
grass and when something bettor than chaff ajid hard feed is necessary to bring 
cw’e-s, in lamb or with lambs, along iu goo»! condition. There are, however, many 
possibilities that should be investigated. 

LAMBS. 

First Trial (100 Lambs). 

Th(‘se laTnl»K began to feed on .‘hdh .lamiary on fair grass. Hixty five went away 
fa.t on 24th February and thirty-two on l^th Mnrrii; two died and tliree are left 
that will not fatten this year, Tliey ate 21 bnshids (jf wdicat and gave a total live 
weight, increase of (t77 Jb. Forty-three per cent, of this is carcass, e<tiial to ^10 lb., 
and this, at Hd. ]»or lb., is wortli .‘1,520 pence. The total feeding time Avas cijiial to 
.’•1 days for all the lambs, or 15(1 jjunb weeks. (,'barging up the grazing at 2*1. jier 
head, W'heat returmnl lOs. 4d. per busliel; or, at Ild. per head per week, 9s, 4d. ]>er 
bushel. The lambs ate .40 lb. )kt head per day of wdioat and put on .31 lb. }>er 
head live Aveight. 

Neglecting the liv'c weight increase .and basing our calculations on the sah‘s of 
lambs only, 100 lambs fed on Avheat returned 2488. more than 100 otlior of the same 
original mob tliat were not fed on wheat on tliis farn>. This amount of money can 
be credited to the 21 bushels of wdicat usc*d, and makes the return for wheat 11 s. TOd. 
juM' bushel—a elosei ajipriiximation t<» the returns otherwise calculated. 

Second Trial. 

On this farm three lots of lambs were fed as follows: — 

Moh A. —Fifty-tw'o light lambs, bought sttjres, started feeding .Ird February: 
tinislied JOtli April. Increase in live weight, 1-1.S lb. per head, eijiial t<A .21 lb. jier 
land) jX’r day. Nineteim of them sold as fat.s. Nineteen bushels of wlieat were 
eaten, ecjual to alKUit 17 lb. ])er lamb, or about .25 lb. per head per day. The value 
of live weight increase eijnals 43 per cent, of 790 lb. at ''d. per lb.—i.o.', 2,720 pence, 
rh'e value of 528 lamb week.s of grazing, at 2(1. per week, is 1,05G pem-e, leaving 
1.004 pence for 19 bushels of Avlieat, or 7s. 3d. per bushel; at 3d. p<T head | er week 
f(>i‘ tiie grazing, the wheat retunu'd 4s. 7tl. ]>er bushel. 

dfVih B .—Seventy light lambs from tlm same mob gr:i>ed for 37 days, from 
10th JVlartdi, and ])ut on 10 lb. live weight. Sixteen were sold fat on 13th A])ril. 
Tlu'y ate i lb. wlieat per day, and by the same calculations as before, tbese lambs 
returned 13s. 8(1. per bushel for wheat when grazing is worth 2d. ])er luvid ]H‘r we(‘k. 
.‘Iad 11s. lid. Avlien grazing is Avorth 3d. ]>cr head per w’eok. 

Moh r.--Forty heavy lambs from the same mob as tlu> above AVere graz(*d for 
03 days, from lltli March. They ]mt on 7.0 lb. in tlm time, and 27 of them Aveiit 
away fat by 13th April. They ate the same quantity of Avheat })er head as the first 
mob, and, by the same calculation, guA-e a return of 2s. lid. per bushel when grazing 
is 2d. per head ]’er Avei'k, and no return at all Avhen grazing is 3d. per head per week. 

Third Trial. 

Four mobs of lambs at Liueoln College (one on wlieat) :— 

Moh A (Wheot ).—Thirty -one fair store lambs Avore fed from iStli Pidiruary 
for seven Aveeks, and put on lOH lb. of live Aveight in that time. They ate 11 bushels 
of wheat at the rate of .45 lb. per head per day. When grazing is Avorth 2d. per 
head per week, wheat returns 5s. 6d. per bushel; at 3d. per head per wef^k for 
grazing, 48. Id. per bushel. 


^ From the final report on trials carried out by the Department of Ajiimal 
N'utrition, Canterbury (N.Z.) Agricultural College, iu conjunction with Ncav Zealand 
Wlieatgrowers ^ Co-operative Association, Limited. 
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Mob B (Peas). —Thirty-one Jambs from the same mob, fed over the same 
period on peas, put on 10^ lb. They ate 0.71 lb. peas per head per day, and returned 
3s. 8d. per bushel when grazing is worth 2d. per head per week, or 2s. 7d. when 
grazing is worth 3d. per head per week. 

Mob C (Barley). —Thirty-one lambs, as above, fed over the same period on 
barley, put on 9 lb. They ate .41 lb. of barley per head per day, and returned 4s. 
per bushel when grazing is worth 2d. per head, and 2s. 8d. per bushel when grazing 
is worth 3d. per head. 

Mob J) (Mape). —Thirty-five lambs, as above, fed over the same period on rape, 
put on 9| lb. and ate 2 acres of an average rape crop. This mob provides an 
interesting side line on the quality of lamb used in this experiment, and the general 
futility of trying to fatten at a profit store lambs that have been allowed to go back. 
These lambs, although on good rape during good fattening weather, grew at the rate 
of only .20 ib. per head per day, whereas lambs that are profitably fattened usually 
put on about .40 lb. per day. Although the rate of growth is low, and the returns 
obtained are poor on both rape and grass with grain, the lambs have, in general, 
done better on grass and grain than they have on rape. In view of the dominant 
position of rape as a fattening crop, it is of very great importance to find that 
here is a type of feeding—grain and grass—that has x^^odiiced unmistakably better 
results than rape. 


Summary of Result Obtained with Lambs. 


Nuinbor of Lambs. 


Amount 
e^ten yor 
day, lb. per 
head. 


IRRTURN per ItUSHEt AI-TER 
Rate of Rain i I'ayino foe Gbass at : 

per bead per ^_______ 

day, lbs. ; * *" " ' .. 

j 2d. per head I 3d. per head 

! ' per week, j we?ek. 


e. d. I s. (1. 


100 . 

•40 ! 

•31 

10 

4 ; 

0 

4 

62 . 

•25 ; 

21 

7 

3 ; 

4 

7 

70 . 

-25 ; 

•28 ; 

13 


11 

1 

40 . 

•2.5 I 

•12 

2 

11 ! 



31 . 

♦45 

•21 

5 

f) 

2 

J 

Peas - 1 ' 

31. 

•70 ; 

•21 ; 

3 

8 ^ 

«> 

7 

Bai-ley- ! ■ 

31. 

'40 

•18 

4 

0 , 

2 

H 

Rape- - j • 

31. 


•20 ! 






8o far we have taken the attitude that grain feeding is possible only when the 
returns obtained more than pay for the cost of feed used. In the writer's opinion 
there is no doubt that payable returns would be obtained always when grain is used 
with good lambs and good grass. Prom these trials, which confirm a very general 
opinion, it would appear that there is little profit to be obtained from feeding stock 
that has been abused, no matter what kind of feed is used. This class of stock has 
to be fed and fattened, however, and in the season just past it could bo fed more 
cheaply with grain and grass than with rape. 

In the above feeding trials the amounts of grain eaten per lamb w'cre 20 lb.. 
18 lb., 10 lb., 16 lb., 20 lb., 32 lb. peas, 16 lb. barley, and it will be seen that, excej)t 
for peas no feeding cost more than 2s. jier head, even when wheat costs Cs. per 
bushel. Feeding costs never amount to more than 3Jd. per head per week, and this, 
ahmg with the grass charge of 2d. per head per week, is less than the price paid 
for rape. 

OLD EWES. 

Old ewes should prove quite a good market for wheat, and in order to get some 
information on the subject, three trials were carried out, two with wheat and one 
without. 

Mob A (Without Wheat). 

Forty old ewes on pea and wheat stubble gave an average increase in live weight 
of 8.4 lb. per head in the first 27 days and lost 0.2 lb. per head in the last 22 days. 
On these figures, the returns in live weight from grass only are such that grazing: 
was worth 2d. per head per week. 
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Mob B (With Wheat and Grass). 

Eighty old ewes from the same mob gave an average live weight increase ol‘ 
9.2 lb. in the first 27 days and 1.8 lb. in the last three weeks, a total o-f 11 lb. in seven 
weeks. They ate 39 bushels of wheat, and wlien grazing is worth 2d. per head per 
week, the return per bushel of wheat is 13 pence. 

Mob C (With Wheat and Grass). 

Seventy old ewes gave an average live weight increase of ll.G lb. in 42 days. 
They ate 38 bushels of wheat, and with grazing at 2d. per head per week, the return 
for wheat used is 16^ pence per bushel. 

On these returns it has not been profitable to feed wheat to these old ewes, but 
in all probability this trial was left till too late, when there was not enough grass. 
The low value per pound (3^d.) is a serious handicap as far as getting good returns 
from grain is concerned. The disposal of old ewes is, however, a many sided 
(jjuestion, and early sales, made possible by feeding grain before the lambs are 
weaned, may have values that arc not readily shown in cash. More information is 
wanted on the question. 


WHEAT BREEDING INVESTIGATION. 

A rrangements have been made by the Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Frank 
Bulcock, for Mr. Riehurtl E. Soutter, Departmental Wheat Hreeder and 
Manager of the State Farm at Bungeworgorai to make an extended lour of the 
chief wheat-growing regions of Australia, in the course of which he will visit 
(’anberra fuid all of the mainlaud States. The tour is jdannod to afford Mr. Souttci** 
an opportunity of conferring with other wheat breeders and observing the results 
of scientific wheat breeding as carried out at the i)rjncii>al research stations and 
exj>erimental farms in the Coinmonw'calth. 

Mr. Soutter’s Career. 

Mr. Soutter, who is a Yorkshireman by birth, came to Queensland iu early 
boyhood and lias been associated with land interests all his working life. His 
fatlier, Mr. William Soutter, who has achieved great distinction as a horticulturist, 
\vas the first to raise seedling pineaj^ples and sugar-cane in Queensland. Specialising 
in horticulture, Mr. Soutter, junior, was for four years instructor iu i)ropagatioii 
at the Queensland Acclimatisation Society’s gardens, near Brisbane. He was 
subse(|uentJy appointed to the staff of the Queensland Agricultural College at Gatton. 
Some time later he was transferred to the State farm at Westbrook, where he took 
charge of the orchard and vineyard. From Westbrook Mr. Soutter went to Roma, 
where he established Departmental plant-breeding pilots, and wlieii the State farm 
at Bungeworgorai was formed he w'as appointed manager, a position lie lias held 
for the past twenty-six years. All that time he has been engaged iu wheat-breeding 
work, the results of which li.-ivc proved of inestimable value to the Queensland 
wheatgrowers. 

Mr. Soutter has made valuable contributions to'wnrds the solution of the 
jiroblem of rust infestation, which renders many of the wheats popularly grown in 
other States unsuitable for Queensland conditions. Many of the varieties bred 
by Mr. Soutter have jiroved definitely rust escaping, and liavc produced good yields 
of grain in seasons when the yield of other varieties has been adversely affected 
by the prevalence of rust. 

The proportion of Queensland-bred wheats jpown in this State is iucreasing 
largely as a result of his efforts and the efforts of those associated with him in this 
very important work. Among the most prominent kinds evolved in Queensland are 
.\mby, Bunge No. 1, Beewar, Cedric, Duke of York, Flora, Novo, Three Seas, 
Warchief, Soutter’s Early, and Watchman; with the exception of the two first 
named these w’^ere evolved by Mr. Soutter at Bungeworgorai. 

Queensland offers advantages for considerable expansion of its wheat-growing 
industry. Suitable land is comparatively cheap here, and the average yield per acre 
over the past ten-year period is higher than for any other State of the Commonwealth, 
with the exception or Tasmania. Those facts have infiuenced Mr. Bulcock to a 
large extent in shaping future agrieultural policy, and much benefit to wheatgrowers, 
and to the State generally, should accrue from the results of Mr. Soutter ^s important 
mission. 
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fCnSOiers to Correspondents. 

Broad-Leaved Fuchsia. 

JI.H.C. (Bajarra) — 

The specimen is Broad-leaved Fuchsia (ICremopMUi muculata). This plant is 
poisonous to stock, as it contains a prussic acid yielding glucosidc. In spite 
of this fact jiaddock stock at times seem to eat large quantities of the plant 
without any ill effects following. Travelling stock, however, or stock coming 
on to it on an empty stomach, very often sucennib quickly, and large losses 
have occurred in this way. 

Groundsel. 

F.T. (Ross Creek, via Oympie)— 

The specimen is the Groundsel Bush (Bacrlmrk lutUmifolia) , a native of South 
America that hag now overrun much country in coastal Queensland. It 
seems to prefer salt water Hats, bordering creeks and rivers, but is by no 
means confined to such situations, and of late years has spread extensively 
into a good jdcal of scrub country. With a strong-growing plant such as this 
we rather doubt the efficacy of ordinary woc?d sprays, and grubbing out, 
though expensive, seems to be the only satisfactory means of eradication. 
If you wanted to try a spray that is non-poisonous to stock, you could use 
“Weedex,” critaiiiing calcium chlorate at, say, about a 5 per cent, solution. 
ThiwS substance may be obtained from A.C.F. and Shirleys Ijimited at a 
price of 12s. fid. for 42 lb. Though stock have been grazed without ill 
effects in j)addocks where weeds have been sprayed with “Weedex,’’ they 
should not be allowed to gain access to tins containing the (umcentrate or 
unused spray. 

Poisonous Plant (Ceatrum Farqui), 

E.J.P, (Brisbane)— 

The specimen is Centrum Farqu/i, a native of South America, now quite common 
as a naturalised weed about Brisbane. The plant is poisonous, and several 
cases of stock poisoning by it in the neighbourhood of Brisbane are on 
record. We have not heard a common name applied to it. 

Sorghum fulvum. 

INQtjiRER (Brisbane) — 

The specimen is Sorghum fulvum, a large Cdarse nativti grass, forming a fair 
quantity of feed for cattle. It is very eoinmon in North Queensland, but 
w'o have not heard a common name applied to it. 

Tick Trefoil and Clover. 

W.1I.(L*. (East Malanda)—The 8})ecimens were as follows:— , 

.1. Deamodium triflorum, a sp>ecies of Tick Trefoil, This is a small legume widely 
spread over the tropical regions of the world, aaid of late years has very miie'h 
increased in Queensland pastures. There is no doubt that it is a valuable 
leguminous fodder, but it grows rather close to the ground to provide much 
feed for stock, 

2 . As far as we can say from leaves only this is ordinary White Dutch CHover 
(Trlfolnim repens)". Wo C4innot give any reason for the non-flowering of 
this plant except that your locality may be too hot. It is very difiicult to 
tel] clovers in the absence of flower heads, but we have compared your 
specimen with all the common clovers cultivated here, and it seems to agree 
l>est with the White Dutch, ns stated. 

Poisonous Plants. 

Ii.A.B. (Bauple)—The specimens have been determined as follows;— 

I. Trema aapera, the Peach Loaf Poison Bush or Poisou Peach. This plant has 
, a Ijftd reputation as a poisonous plant in different parts of Queensland and 
New South Wales. At times it develops a pt.Tsgie acid yielding glucoside, 
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but the formation of this is rather erratic. We have seen cattle eat the 
plant in very large quantities on many occasions without ill effects follow¬ 
ing, and rather doubt whether it deserv<;8 the cxtrein(>ly {poisonous 
reputation given it by many peojde. 

2, Solarium iorvumt very common in parts of the Wide Bay and Burnett districts, 

and generally known as Devil Fig. It belongs to a dangerous family, and 
the green berries may cause trouble if eaten by stock. Birds, howcvi'r, 
apparently eat them with impunity. 

3. Sohinum Seaforthianum, generally known in (Queensland as f)emlly Night 

shade. It is a tropical American plant, now a naturalised weed in many 
parts of Queensland, especially in parts of the Wide Bay district, where '\t 
has overrun much of the fallen scrub land. The plant is definitely 
poisonous to stock, and if plant poisoning is the cause of your trouble we 
are inclined to suspect this one. ('hildren have been niadii violently ill 
from eating the berri<;s, but birds are apparently unaffected by them, 
because the plant is spread by them from one locality to finothor. 


Rubber Vine. 

* * J NQUiRER, * ■ Capella.— 

The specimen is ms you suspect the Bubber Cryptostetfi/i nrandiflora. The 

properties of the plant are not known, but it belongs to a dangerous family 
—the Aaclepiadacccc —and we should think that if any part of the plant 
were chewed by children it would make them very ill. The plant, has proved 
itself a jicst in some iiarts of North Queensland, luiving strayed from garden 
culture along river flats, &c., where it makes a bad tangle—very difficult if 
not imposBible to ride through. 


Qcneral /^otes. 


Queensland Maize Pool. 

Exectitive apprtjval has 1 een given to the issue of a notice of intention to make 
an Order in Ooimcil under the Primary Producers’ Organisation and Marketing Acts, 
constituting a Queensland Mairc Board. 

Maize growers who at any time after Ist March, harvested for sale maize 

(grain) grown in Queensland (except on the Atherton Tableland) or who have 
growing at the present time maize intended for sale, may petition for a poll lo 
decide whether the Pool shall be created. Such petition must be signed by at least 
fifty growers as above, ami must be lodged at the Department of Agriciiltnrc and 
Stock before 5 p.in. on 8th August, 1932. 

The proposed Order in (.\)imcU will declare all inaijt* \»roduced for sale and 
harvested in any part of Queensland other than the Petty Sessions Districts of 
Atherton, Ilerbeirton, ami Ohillagoe, and also all maize of previous seasons jiroduced 
for sale and which at the date of the (J)rder in Council is the property of and in 
possession of the growler, to be a commodity under the abovementioned Acts for a 
perio.d of three years from Ist March, 1932. 

There will be constituted a Maize Board eonsistiug of six elected representatives 
and the Director of Marketing. Two raetiilwrs each shall be elected to represent 
Districts No. 1 (Moreton), No. 2 (Darling Downs and Maranoa), and No. 3 (compris¬ 
ing the whole of Queensland except Districts Nos. 1 and 2 and the Petty Sessions 
Di^riets of Atherton, Herberton, and Ohillagoe). Thes€» members shall liold office 
throughout the term of the Board—that is, until 28th February, 1935. 

The persons who will be entitled to vote at any election or referendum will be— 
(«) For the purpose of any poll taken before the Order in Council is made, 
and for the purpose of the first election of the elected representatives of 
the Board, all persons who at any time after Ist March, 1931, harvested 
for sale maize grown in any part of the State except the IVtty Sessions 
Districts of Atherton, Herberton, and (Ohillagoe; or all x>erson8 who, on 
the date of voting, had growing in that part of Queensland extMipting 
the Tableland maize intended for sale. 


IS 
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(b) For tlw juirpose of any poll taken after the Order in Council is made, 
and for any subsequent tdection, all persons Avho at any time during the 
twelve months preceding the date of such poll or election harvested maize 
produced for sale within any jiart of tin* State except the Tfibleland and 
delivered tln ii* product to the Board for sale. 

If the Order in Council is made, all luaizo which has been harvested shall become 
the property of the Ihiol Board, ns also shall maize harvested between the date of 
thr‘ Oj*df‘r and the 2Sth F<d>riiary, 1935. 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Mr. Bilmuud Sutton, Fletcher, via Staiithorpe, has been appointed an Honorary 
Kaogev under the Animals and Birds Acts and the Native Plants I’rotection Act. 

Mr. J. Maeflo has been appointed an A.ssistant Inspecting Cane Tester for the 
forthcoming sugar season, with headquarters at Cairns. 

Mr. F. R. Bunn, Inspectrir of Stock, Wiiitoti, has been appointtal District Inspector 
of Stock fuid Brands, Bejuirtment of Agriculture and Stock, and will be stationed 
in the CTlonciirry district. 

Air, T. W. Dunning, Andley End, Kileoy, has been !)j)])ointe(l an Honorary Ranger 
under the Auinmls jhuI Birds Acts. 

Acting Sergeant T. M. Brannelly, Babinda, has been appointed also au Inspector 
under tlic Slaughtering Act. 

Mr. Waiter Blakcy, of Tiighani road, Townsville, has been appointed an Honorary 
Banger under the Animals and Birds Acts, for the purposes of the Mount St. »Tohn 
Saiu-tuary, near Townsville. 

Mr. W. E. Black lias been aj)poiiited a Banger under tho Animals and Birds Acts. 

The following hav(‘ 1 ocui np}»ointed Cane Testers at the undermentioned sugar 
mills for the dnrjition <»1‘ the crushing s<'a8(ni-P. IT. (.■om])ton (Farlcdgli), .Miss I). 
Maries (Fairyniead), L. ylhadwdck (Bingera), T. 1). Cullen (Isis), F. (\ dorss 
(Maryborough), .1. lloward (Rocky Point), Miss O. Kniglii ((Jin (Hn), L. C. Home 
(Afillaquin), and (\ ,T. Boast (Moreton). 

I'ho following have been appointed Assistant Cnue Testius at the undernicn 
tionod sugar-mills for tlie durfftion of the crushing si'nson:—Mrs. M. (\ Beatty 
(Plane Creek), Mj.ss A. 8. MulUn (Moreton t. Miss F. M. Mullin (Maryboroughi, 
Miss A. .Mm*r;>y (Millaquin), Miss E. Payne (Mortdoul, and Miss 8. Wilkinson 
(Bifigcra). 

Mr. .1, W. Ill VO rarity, manager of the Kalamia 8ugai Mill, has been appointed 
AHlIowners* Riq rcseutative on the Kalamia Local Sugar Cam' I^ic(‘s Board, vice 
Mr. b‘. H. Farrar, deceased. 

.Mr. ]']. Irving, manager of the Goondi Sugar Mill, has tieen uppoiut(‘d Milb 
owTU'rs* Representative on the (Joondi Local Sugar (?ane Prices Bnard, in the place 
of Mr. S. I'eatty, who has resigned. 

Canary Seed Production. 

The Minister for Agricultuii’ and 8tock (Mr. F, W. Bulcock) stated recently 
that he had investigated the position of the canary seed industry, particularly with 
regard 1<» Australia's requirements. The experience of growlers shows that there are 
suitable couditituis of soil ;vnd climate, particularly on the Darling Dowms, for the 
production of tliis croji. Australia’s requirements are around 1,500 tons n year, 
Imt liecause of the adverse season last year the yidd fell to about 060 tons, and a 
fluantity liad to be imported. Under normal conditions there should be* no nec(‘ssity 
to im]»ort .seed, and farmers, parlieularly thost* in districts suitable for growing the 
seed, are asked to d(» everything possible to supply all the needs of the Common¬ 
wealth market. 

At fire.sent farnurs have the benefit of a favourable tariff, but tliis may not 
continue unless Qmvnsland growa»rs show’ that they are prepared to increase jifodne- 
tion considerably. 

(.’aiiary seed is one of these crops which can be planted over an extended period, 
and is less I'xnctiiig iu this regard than other winter growing cereals, nnnting.s 
right up to Heptciubcr have, under favourable conditions, resulted in good yhdds. 
In tljo last two yeai-s the Canary Seed Board has been able to return to growers 
about ^26 a ton, net, for cleaned seed, and at this figure it should be an attractive 
crop farmers who are suitably situated. 
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am in possession of first han<l knowledge,” eontiriued Mr. Biileock, “that 
inerehants handling the seed in the South are somewhat anxious of the position, and 
are disposed to doubt the ability of the farmers of this State to grow snftieient 
canary seed to meet Australia ’a needs. I have given Southern firms an assuiance 
that Queensland growers will satisfactorily meet the* market Tequiromeiits, and it is 
now' for the growers to do their ]>art, and I feel confident that the assurance given 
will lie honoured. ’ 

Mr. Edmund Jowett on How to Remove Depression and Unemployment. 

At a publii* meeting held by the Monetary Heforiii Movenumt in Mellionrm* on 
Tith duly, Mr. Kdiiiund Jowi‘tt said that lie hail alway.s bc(?n a strong o])f)oiient; of 
inflation and of any form of repudiation. But he was also fully alive to the gigantic 
evils of that policy of deflatJOU which llic w'orJd had l,H‘eu so diligeiilly and ignorantly 
following during the last seven years. 

That policy of dtdlation took the form of contracting the currencies and of 
limiting the purchasing ])owers of the people of the world in order to bring dow.ii 
the wholesaic prices of commodities. So far as he could a.seeitaiii it Avas the work 
of about thirb'cu rneii, whom he would designate as idiilosophers. They were full of 
knowledge, and Avere wizards iu finance. Tliey Avere the high priests of th(^ worshpi 
of tlie gold Kiaii'lard, and of th.e policy of deflation, wirn-h \Aas tin* world’s »*hief 
Honn'Ci of depr'-ssioa and uacniplovnient. 

Fortunately, however, as ag.-iiiist the thirteen defintion philoso])h<!rs a sclniol of 
newer economists and statesmen had arisi*u in EnglaJid who Aven* uoav coriTcsting the 
ground against the deflationists, lie had a list of foiirti'en of them, men ot great 
(listinction, all of whom «lesired, and some of AA'.hom demanded, tliat the prices of 
the period .19-hi to 1929 be restored. 

This Avas a wise and hnmain* attitinh*. If Avas expresse'd by 8ir Basil Bla»'keU,‘ 
a diiMM'tor ot the Bank of Kugland, who had said, “Tlie volume of monc'y should be 
increased or decreased according to the amount necderl to keep prices stalile. ” 

Mr. dowett's advici* to (‘very<me in A\istralia was to turn a deaf ear to the 
followers of tin* thirteen high priests of deflation ami desolation, and to snpjiort 
the doctrines of the fourteen neAver economists. 

Dairy Herd Improvement. 

'Ph(! Minister for .\gricnlture and Slock (Mr. F. \V. IPilcoc.k) slated recently 
that tlie (loveriinumt hail a])pr()ved of a sclieine having as its object the further 
improvement of the dairy lienls of Queensland. In oulliinng the sclieme, Mr, Buicock 
said that a remarkabh* imjiroA'ement had taken place in the breeding of the bettor 
class dairy (aiw folloAviiig the introduction of tlie l)airv t'attle ImproA'cment Sul.sidy 
Scheme (('omnnndy kiucAn as the BAdter Bull Sehoiiie) by Mr. Forgaii Smith when 
.Minister for Agriculture. This scheme, which was discontinued in 199i), gave a 
great iin])otus to the use of approx-ed puri*bred sires, and was iustruniental in bring¬ 
ing j)romiii(*nt!y befor<* breeders of purebred stock the necessity of i>rO‘bictioa 
recording. 

With the decrease in cream values it is e.ssential that dair^' farmers should 
continue to improve their herds. At present dairying is one of the most im])ortant 
of our priipurv industries, contributing last year through the exjiort trade aiiproxi- 
mately £4,00(b0()() to the credit of the Statens trade balance. The foundation for 
the dairying industry of the future must be laid uoav in the breeding and naring 
of high-class dairy stock. 

With this object in view the Governiiieiit has decided to grant a rebate of railAv.ay 
fndght on approved purebred dairy sires to a maxiimim of £10. 

It is essential that the dams of such sires shall hav<* attained the stamiard of 
production required under the official Australian Purebred Production Recording 
Scheme. Such sires must be between the ages of one and six years, be registered or 
eligible for registration in a recognised herd book, uud be certifiial free from disease. 

Mr. Buicock added that this rebate Avill apply in respect to freight witliin 
Queensland only. 

MalKe Importations, 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. F. W. Bulcoi-k) stated i('(Mmtly 
that it would be remembered that he had communicated with the Minister for Trade 
and Customs (Mr. J. A. Perkins) some few days ago, in rosjiect to the importation 
of mai7e and maire by-products from overseas, and had protested against grain being 
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introduced into Australia until such time as supplies within Australia had been 
absorbed. IJe had received a reply, wherein he was advised that the existing import 
duty on maize, which is 3s. (id. per cental (general tariff), plus 10 per cent, primage, 
will be continued. The protection to Australian growers is further assisted by the 
adverse exchange rate. 

Agricultural Correspondence Courses. 

After perusing recently the series of correspondence lessons, arranged by the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock for the benefit of young rural club members, 
the Alinieter, Mr. F. \V. Bulcoek, expressed the opinion that the course is an admirable 
one. 

Though at present in its initial stages and largely experimental, the scries of 
eorrcypoiKlence lesstuis in pig raising had, he added, been taken up enthusiastically 
by a number of junior farmers .and by hols in course of training at the Salvation 
Army Farm at Kivervienv, Queensland. Writing of his opportunities, one of the 
eorroKpoiidence course? studemts, Mr. Robert Williams, states that “duo in no small 
measure to the exiicricncc gained through this course of lessons, and to the fact 
that he has a determination to succeed, he has been placed in charge of an important 
stud of pigs, the property of a well-known business firm in (Jympie (Messrs. 
Drummond and Parke, Limited), and already results are proving sntisfactory.' ’ 

There arc, to the instmetor\s knowledge, said Mr. Bulcoek, hundreds of young 
men in this Htalc who, through lack of finance and opportunity, are unable to l>enefit 
by a course at an agricultural college. There arc many more living at so gTcat a 
distance from C(*iJlral fraining schools that attcndarn'c thereat is almost; im]Kjssibie: 
while there are others, graduates of the Home Projects fc>clu?me, leaving or having 
left school, who would Im?. prospective students of practical agricultural correspond¬ 
ence eourst^s. The scheme, therefore, has a very fine ol:)jectivc, and in expressing his 
appreciation tlic Minister hoped the instructors would continue with the good work. 

The officers principally coiicemcd at present are Mr, E. J. Shc'lton, H.D.A., 
Senior Instructor in Pig Raising, and Mr. L. A. Downey, H.D.A., his assistant, who 
acts as examiner of the students^ Tvork. 

Wheat Board. 

Executive a[jproval has been given to an amendment of the State Wheat I^ooJ 
Election Regulations, which will provide that the five wdicatgrowers to be appointed 
to the Board from Ist September, 1932, shall hold office until the 31st August, 1933, 
only. 

Tin? regulations originally provided that Boaril members should be appointed 
for a period of twno years, but as the Wheat Pool Acta have been extended to the 
1932-1933 season only, the amendment has been found necessary. 

Banana Marketing. 

An amendment cf the Fruit and Vegetable Grading and Packing Regulations, 
ksBued in pursuance of the provisions of **The Fruit arid Vegetables Act of 1927,' ’ 
has received Executive approval to-day. This amendment provides that in the case 
of all varieties of bananas marketed in the bunch, the number of fruit in dozens (to 
the nearest half do 2 cn) shall be legibly branded on the bunch stalk near the top 
end: Provided that in the case of Cavendish bananas the number of fruit in the 
bottom hand shall not be counted. 

Tomato Marketing. 

A regulation has been issued .under the Fruit Alarketing Organisation Acts 
which provides for a ballot to bo taken on the question of the acquisition of tomatoes 
by the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing. 

The Committee of Direction has acquired tomatoes for the past three years 
during the same period as is desired this year—^namely, three months from the 
15th September to the 15th December, and the system has met with the general 
approval of growers. 

The districts to which the propjosod acquisition shall apply may be roughly 
described as being tliose within an area bordered on the north bv Rockhampton, on 
the west by Rosewood, and on the south by the New' South Wales Border, and 
hiciuding the islands in Aloreton Bay. 

The ballot will be conducted by the C.O.D., and will close at noon on the 
13tb Au^nt, 1982. 
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Growers concerned for the purposes of the poll coinpriae all poTsoiis, not being 
persons engaged in the growing of tomatoes as einployees on wages or pi(.'ce\vor,k 
rates, who have, and who sign a declaration that they have, at the date of the poll, 
tomatoes growing in certain specified areas foi market. 

Oanegrowers’ Council. 

'J’he C^uccusland Cane Growers Ci/.uieil ikCgulations, issued undei tlu I’liatary 
Prodtuws’ Organisation and Marketing Acta, have been amended, and ;nMilirinaI 
regul.ations ai»pi’oved, whieli prescribe t’h<* fees, allowances, and travelling (epenses 
payable to members of the Queensland (*ane Growers’ Council when tliey are required 
to attend any conference or deputation outside th(‘ 1*^1 ale. 

The fees, allowances, and travelling expenses p.ayable to me.nfhers ef the vari<*uft 
J.)iHlrict Executives and Mill Suppliers’ (iomniittei's are also provided for, A<l(iition- 
ally, a member of a District Executive or Mill .Siij)pliers’ Coinniiltee ntteiidiiig as s 
delegate from a sugar-mill the anim.al sugar industry eonferemu' cmiveued l>y tin- 
Queensland C-ano Growers’ Council, shall receive an allowance Wiilist sitliug :ii 
conference, tog(dher with a tra\elling allowance, and the roim])urs('nuuit of ail 
and other fares which are rcasonal>ly neciissary ami \vhi<di f<re nrtnally incurnul. 


Border Crossing at Goondiwlndi. 

An Order in Council has been issued under tln‘ Diseases in Stock Act*-’, apjKiiniing 
East Ooomliwdndi to be a crossing ]»!aee for stock from tln‘ State of New South 
Wales. East Goomliwindi is situateil three! ami a-li.nlf miles from the iuwu of Gomidi- 
windi, and is considered a mmdi more suitable i»ince, in all res[>ects, (lir»n the present 
crossing ■ place, which necessitates stock h.aving to lx- travelled tlirough the mam 
thorf)iighfare at Ooondiwimii. 

Commercial Cane Sugar. 

A Regulation under the Hugar Cane ITdces .\cts has been issued res<iii(l}jig 
Gein*ral Regulation No. 4, which was jmssed in Eebruavv, l‘M(i, rt*garding the nudhods 
of determinutiou of coiniuercial cam* sugar in cane. Tlx* new KegulnGon aims at 
uniformity in the methods of making analysis by mills for payjiu'nt eni jtoses. 

Einee the original Hegulation of 191H was passed, conditions ha\e altered so that 
the jn-ovision of s.iinpliiig for three minutes is not ]>raetieable owing ti. thu liiglicr 
crushing rate. .Agmin, the term “sucrose” uow' has a difCerent meaning, ami is 
ivjdaced by the international term “Pol.’’ With the added knowledge in the 
possession of the Central Eugnr (’fine I’ricea Board, it is con'^idered mlvis.ahle to lay 
down definite method'^ for didermiiiing the factors used in the calculation ot com¬ 
mercial cane sugar, .and p.'irticuhirly with regard to “lilire in C4»iie,” tlie i n thod 
JM set down in detail. 

J'rovision is iiuide in the Kegulatioii for the accuracy of the instruments to be 
us(*d in the determinations. The new Regulation amplifies generally the one v.iiich 
it rescinds. 

Beekeeping Regulations. 

Regulations to give full effect to the provisions of '*Thr Aj^Utrivs Art of 19:>1 ” 
have received Executive approval. These Regulations })rohibit the entry into 
Queensland of bees, bee combs, beeswax, second-hand hives, s(rcond-liaml beekoi }><'rs’ 
appliances, or honey, unless they are introduced at stated places of <Mitry, and conform 
in. all respects with the provisions of the Act and Rcguhition.s. Prf»vi.sion is made 
for the quarantining and treatment of diseased bees, and for the registration, in the 
prescribed form, of apiaries or hives. The fees for registration, or any renewal or 
transfer thereof, shall be—^Por an apiary consisting of 1 to 15 hives 2s. fid.; Id or 
more hives—5s. 

Certificates of r(‘gi8tration are issued and shall remain in force until 41.^. 
Dtcember of the year following the year of registr.'ition, but may be renewed tin re- 
ufter in the same manner and for a like period as the original registration is made. 
Inspectors undt?r thi* Act are given certain powers with regard to the inspettioa 
of apiaries, and for prescribing the treatment or destruction of diseased bees. 


Silage as Stock Insurance* 

A consideration that must weigh heavily in favour of silage is the insurance it 
offers against the loss of valuable cows during a hard winter or a drought. Dairy 
herds that have taken years to build up arc worth a great deal, and the numbers 
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and the stiindard of a ht.»rd {{uiiiiot be easily recovered when a drought ends. If 
losses occur periodically^ tlie rate of improvement in the herd is very’ slow indeed, 
as the ground lost duruig one drought has probably hardly been regained when 
another period of scarcity conics along. It is the best cows that generally go oil' first 
if feed is scarce, as, owing to their high-producing disposition, they "keep low in 
condition; while the poor yielders keep themselves in (*ondition by using the feed 
to build up fieah and strength instead of making milk. 


Points in Calf-Rearing. 

In the rearing of cahes it is imj»<»rtant that they be fed separately. The 
practice of feeding in tubs or troughs must be strongly condemned, because it allows 
the fast drinkers to get too much milk at the expense of the slower ones. It also 
tends to make young animals drink faster limn they should, which gives rise to 
digestive troubles. Slow drinking shouhl be encouraged, because it allows the milk 
to combine in projier proportions with the saliva and assures thorough digestion. 
Proof of this is shown by the fact that slow drinkers always grow best, provided, 
of course, that they are given their full ration of milk. Moreover, it is impossible 
to cleanse a trough thoroughly, and a.s a consequence it is a common cause of scours 
—more particularly when made of wood or a hollow log. 

Aloney is well spent in tli(’ erection of proper yards and bails for calf feeding, 
much time and temper being saved thereby. Too often there is an entire lack of 
convenience for this important work, which is carried out twice everv day.—A. and 1\ 
Notes, N.S.W. Dept. Agrie. 


Australian Nuts. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Hon. P. W. Bulcock) in a rereut 
Press interview stated that he had received a reimrt from Mr. H. Barnes, Instructor 
in Pruit Culture, who had represented the Department at the recent conft?rene<> of 
nut growers at Murwillumbab. 

He was very pleased indeed, stated Mr. Buicoek, to nott‘. that the meeting had 
been such a success niid that representatives of various phases r.f the industry liad 
interested themselves sufiicieiiliy to be present, in some cases having jounied hmg 
distances. 

Now that the movement has been started in the right direction it appears very 
evident that much benefit will result to nut growers, and it behoves them all to 
become members of the new Nut Growers’ Association which has been foTnie«l. 

The conference was of sj>ecial interest to growers and prospective growers of 
the (Queensland nut (or the Australian nut, as the conference ha^s decided it 
should be called, since the term “Australian nut” had a, national significance* and 
would be a good advertising medium ovcr.st'as). 

This nut was one of the finest grciwn anywhere in the w’orld, and wc W(‘re 
fortunate in that it was indigenous to the coa.stal districts of the southern parts 
of this State and to the northern districts of New Booth Wales. It was a hardy 
tret*, and according to experiences related by growers at the conference could be 
grown and would thrive in quite a variety of soils. 

The market prospects appear to be good. One exi»orter had receive<l a report 
from principals in America that they could find u ready market for from 30 to 100 
tons per month if th(‘y could get the nuts at a reasonable? figure. 

Regarding tlie^ right varieties to' plant there apiiears to be much to be saj<l 
for both the thin shell and medium she'll nut. The^ actual value of the crop w^as, of 
course, based on the proivortion by weight of kernel and shell, so that it could be 
taken for granteel that big kernels were a desirable featuTC. The actual thickness of 
the shell within reasonable limits would, it wiis hoped, in the future present no 
serious difticulties as quite a number of inventions were Ijeing made and tried out, 
both for hand-cracking anil cnieking by means of rollers. 

The iiiduslry was, of course, as yet in its early stages ami imudi had yet to be 
done to place it on a sound footing. 

it had been a matter of some difference of opinion at the eonferenct* as to 
whether; the Australian nut grow true to type from seed, but apparently it did not. 
Experinpiettts would have to be carried out to ascertain the most successful method 
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As Your Calves Grow 

So Your Capital Increases 

Tliiiik whiil it Tueanx wlnui your row slips lirr calf pjviuuiuroly, or 
vvlitui soiut* distmo carries ofl’ tbo youiig out* early in its life. Jt isn^t; just 
tho loss ol a, fait. H rt'pivsent.s CAPITAL, and eapital which would, under 
tfivoiirahle c*ircunislani*es, aceuiuulufce considerably. 

FIRST-MAKE SURE OF YOUR CALVES. 

Tijue means money. It your cow keeps returning tor Hervice slie iij 
lobbing you. Hut it's up to j'ou to apply the eorrectivt*. Usually some 
torni of Vaginitis will he the cause. You can easily and quickly remedy 
this if you adopt the Hamilton treatment. Mostly dusting and irrigating 
with Uro-Vet Vaginitis Cure will be all that is required, but it the sterility 
is more pronounced a preliminary wash with Pro-Vetoi<l Solution will 
expedite Oh* removal t»f the impediment to conception. 

When a cow is in cult examine her frequently, and should any tendejicy 
to abort become manifest Pro-Vet Vaginitis Cure should be itsed both as 
a <lust and irrigation liquid. 1'he cow should also be given a 1ort»vightly 
dose of MetacaJ, a special medicament which builds up disease resistance 
and enables the animal to throw off the effects of the germ and cai ry her 
calf to maturity. 

Pro-Vet Vaginitis Cure costs M'Z 2.s. post free. 

Ibo-Vetoids <100 tablets in a bottle) costs 208., plus postage. 

Pro-Vet Metacal (for 40 cows for 0 months), 10s. Od., plu.s iK>siage. 

Full Instructions come with Every Purchase. 

THEN WATCH YOUR CALVES. 

The principal factor in successful calf rearing is proper feeding. Too 
much food is^ worse than not enough. Too rich a food overtaxes the 
delicate digestive organs and quickly proves fatal. The >ur(* way to build 
.sturdy, profitable calves is to feed them .seientificully. 'JTiose who use 

NUTRIMOL the perfect food for calves and pigs -not only rear fine 

animals but do so at less expense than when whole milk is used. One 
iablespoonful of Nutrimol in a bucket will more than replace the butterfat 
content taken from whey or skim milk, and ensure the calf getting all 
those minerals and vitamines essential to healthy development. 

Nutrimol costs only 10s. 6d. per gallon, plus freight. 

LOOK OUT FOR SCOURS. 

'riiousaiids of calves die within a few months of birth simply because 
the remedy for scours is not available instanter. Every farmer should 
always have on hand a supply of Pro-Vet Scour Remedy. It costs only 
3s. 6d. for an S-ojb. bottle, or 158. for a 40-oz. tin. It will promptly arrt*st 
the diarrhoea and restore the calf to healthy condition. 

THE HAMILTON BOOK. 

Every dairy farmer should |{et a copy of ** The Hamilton Book" 

2s. lid., post free. It explains in simple language the causes of and remedies 
for most diseases common to dairy cattle; includes a twelve months diary, 
and a complete set of bookkeeping pages. A veritable inquire within '' 
f(tr the dairy farmer. 

HAMILTON PROPRIETARY (Q.) LTD. 

92 ADELAIDE STREET, BRISBANE. 

\ Where the Vaccine for Mammitit comet from. 


■ 'i* m A'j 
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of gniftiug and vegetative rein-eduction, and in this connection it was hoped shortly 
to establish an experimental fann where different varieties would also bo tested out. 

It is pro])OSod to hold a second meeting of the Association in Brisbane on the 
Thursday of Exhibition week. 

Halo Blight ol Beans. 

Tlio Minister for Agricullnn- and Stock (Mr. F. AV. Bulcoek) lias niado available 
the following inlvire to pruspedivt* bean growers:— 

Halo blight, a bacterial disease of beans, was responsible for i iaisidi^rable losses 
last season. Alroa<ly numerous complaints have been received by the Department 
ol' Agriculture and Stock during the past frw weeks of beau croj>s in various dis¬ 
tricts bciJJg affected with tliis trouldc. Hence it is aiitieij'atcd that the disease will 
be just as prevaieut this year as it has been in the past. 

ilalo bligiii r.fi'ccts tlu' sit ms, loaves and pods, aiul under favonrable conditions 
may rosulL in the <'oiuplote destruction of a croj». Seed from diseased plants may 
carry the causal bacleriuni or germ both internally and on the surface. Wlien such 
infected seed is grown tla^ resulting jdaiit.s are diseased. So far it lias not been 
found possible to destroy tin* organism in the seed without also destroying the seed 
itself. Hence the. only jtrai'lical method of avoiding the di.sease depends on jilanting 
only sei'd wliich lias been derived from a disease free crop. Even if it were e'crmomica] 
to spray bean tjlants with a 1’nngicide it would be ineffective on plants which arc 
already diseased, as is tlie ease witli thos<‘ derived from conlaminati'd seed. 

It would ap})ear from the number of outbreaks oeuining that a iarg«‘ ]>roportiou 
of the seed being used at jinjsent is carrying the causa! organism of this disease: 
coiJsetpionUy growers are advised to ireike sure, that any seed jmrcliased has been 
obtained from healthy crops only. If such a guarantee cannot be obtaininl it would 
be wiser not to jdant beans at all until a satisfactory Ruiiply is available. Certain 
lines of seed from .Norfolk IslamI are probably amongst tho'-e most likely to be 
free from the disiaise at the present time. 

Should clean seeil be nv.'iifable it would be advisable to idant a special plot 
for next season's sei-d supply, as well as making the usual ]ilanting. This seed plot 
should bn earefully examined during the growing period, and any plants show-iug 
symidoina of the disease should bn removed and destroyed as soon as observed. At 
the end of the season seen! should be saved <»nly from unblemished pods on perfectly 
healthy plants. 

Poisoning of Mice—An Effective Mixture. 

Afr. S. Wilson, of Lake Cowal Station, Marsilon, has notified tlu* New- South Wales 
Department of Agriculture that very effective results had been obtained bj-^ using a 
mixture for ])oisoning mice. This was made by boiling in a .'i-gallon drum 1 lb, of 
commercial arsenic in d gallons of soft water, no washing soda being recpiired. The 
drum should be hung up, so tliat the mixture boils from the bottom, otherwise the 
arsenic will not be completely dissolved. After boiling for about twenty minutes, 
Muflicient water should be added to bring tlu* quantity up to 4 gallons agnm. 

For use, a gallon of the mixture should be diluted in 20 gallons of water. In 
summer, mice drink this readily. Stakes in pairs should be driven in the cave of the 
haystack in several jilaces. A tin meat dish should be tied by the handles to the 
stakes, to prevent strong winds upsetting it. Two or more flat pit'ces of board about 
2 inciies wide should be used as ramps for the mice to drink from. 

Mr. Wilson stated that mice poisoned in. this way will not damage the hay for 
feeding to horses. 

Peanut Board. 

The following Peanut Board nominations have been received: — 

District No. 1 (Wienholt and Nanango)— 

Norman James Christensen, Woorooiin. 

Frederick Christian Petersen, Kingaroy. 

District No. 3 (Rest of Queensland other than Central Queensland)— 

Albert George Whiting, Atherton. 

The date fixed for the return of the ballot-papers to the Department is on or 
before the 24th August next. Mr. Petersen is the present member for District No. 3. 
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J^ural Topics. 


Know How to Rear Pigs. 

Mos.srs. l*ope Jirotbt’fra, wlumc property Jii Nainbour, Queensland, is divided into 
three dairies, make pig raising a very profitable sideline in their business. Pinning 
their faith for many years to the Aiiddle White breed, they have done remarkably 
well, and find a ready demand for stud pigs and weauers. Through careful selection 
Pope Brothers have built up a herd of sows for ])rolifk'iu*y and rearing ca])acity 
considered to l)e well above the average. Home-bred sows are ke])t, and every few 
years a l)oar is imiiortcd from another stud—at present a New South Wales bred 
sire is doing service. 


Figures recently siipplit^l from one of the J’ope Brothers' farms, where four 
Middle White sows are kept, show what can lie done when selected bnnuling stock 
are kept ami given ri'asonably good conditions;— 


Mid. Wbito Sow. 


Farrowed. ! 

I'iji.** Jiurn. 

IMkh .Roared. 

1. Rose 


27-8 31 

10 

10 

2. Bud 


29-8-31 

9 

9 

3. Crystal . . 


12-12 31 

9 

9 

4. Pearl 


13 12-31 

8 

8 

5. Rose 


23-3-.32 

13 

10 

fi. Bud 


4-3^32 

8 

8 

7. Crj^stal .. 


14-6-.32 

10 

10 

Totals 



07 

04 

Average 



9r> 
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Note regarding latter No. 3.—Sow^s first litter. 

Note regarding Litter No. 4.—Sow^s first litter. 

Note regarding Litter .No. 5.—Bow suffered frcuu fever aft(’r farrowing, and 
the ten pigs were hand reared, as the sow^s milk flow ceased a few days after 
farrowing. 

Note regarding l*earl.—Pearl was a few days off farrovving again when these 
figures were taken on the otli July, 1932. 

Value of Trees on the Farm. 

Though their claims are so generally neglected, trees serve many important 
imrposes on farming and pastoral areaa. They may Ik* usefully employed in the 
following ways:— 

As windbreaks and shelter belts. As isolated or scattered shade and shtdter 
trees. As a rcsor\ e supply of fodder for periods of drought. As tree plantations to 
supply the timber and fuel requirements of the farm, in addition to providing a 
source of revenue by the sale of products. As screens around dams and tanks to 
prevent silting up by dust and undue evaj)orati(»n of the water contents. As a 
means of preventing erosion on slopes and along the hanks of creeks and rive*rs. As 
a means of enriching worn-out or poor land. As ornamental trees in improving the 
appearance of the homestead. As bee trees. 

Generally speaking. May to August are the bt'st iiionthH for tree planting. 


Virtue of Green Feed. 

The value of green feed is frequently emphasised in recommendations on stock 
feeding, its virtues being latterly largely attributed to its vitamine content. Beceiit 
research shows, however, that the actual chlorophyl (green colouring matter) is of 
significance in the process of nutrition. 

The fact is of particular interest in relation to the control of osteomalacia 
(bono-ehewing) in cattle, points out the CJhief Veterinary Burgeon of the New 
South Wales Department of Agriculture in drawing attention to the discovery in an 
article in the current Agricultural Gazette.” In an article in that journal some 
nipe years ago, observes the writer, attention was drawn to the value of the supply 
of bonemeal for many of the cattle running on the poorer coastal country and the 
equally high value of the supply of small quantities of actually growing green feed. 
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It was pointed out that, iiiueh of the country b<dng culcium-deficicut mid tin* drain 
of calcium from a rnilkiu^ cow l>eiiig heavy, it “was necesRiiry to do everything 
possible to enable the aniiual to utilise calcium present in the food. Actual 
exjierieiice in the field has shown the. benefi-t of providing in late w'iuter and early 
spring months a small quantity of growing green feed for cows. BaK(*d mi the 
knowledge availabh» at that time, tin* suggestion was made that this was j)toljably 
due in part at least to the vita mine content of such green food. 

lte('('n( work jiublished in (•erinaii journals provides a further exjilaiiatioii. It 
ajipears that chJoropyJ has, according to the authors under consideration, a detitiite 
action in assisting animals to utilise the «%alciiim in their feed. On the other hand, 
chlorojdiyl winch has been changed by the influence of drought, In'at, or acid 
fermentation, prevent.s this utilisation, Wlum calcium is not jiroperly utilised 
osteomalacia is likely to occur. There is indicated, thcrelore, in this work an 
a<lditional r(‘ason for jiroviding some growing green croj) for the cattle during tlic 
months when tlu* erdinarv j>astures are at their worst. 

The Pig Industry-Export Possibilities. 

In an int(‘rcstiiig and informative reiMirt on the Auslraliau pig industry, 
recently juiblislu'fl by the Council for St-ientitic and Industrial lh*search, it is 
pointed out that, with the co-operalion of Mr. IC B. Kelley, B.V.Sc., an otljcer of 
that body who has recently returned to Ausiralia from a visit to the Iniited States 
and Breat Britain, a considerable amount of valuable «lata has been cr)lU*ct(*(l fm* the 
inforiiiation of fanners inter<‘sted in this branch of agriculture. 

It was in May', lOdJ, that the Council, thnaigh its (^m*(mslau<l State (’oinmittee, 
receiva'd a request from the Queensland Pig Industry Committee that various 

problems r(‘lating to t)ig production in Queensland 1)0 investigated, one of the 
principal jtrobleins being that of infant mortality in pigs, a trouble the committee 
iK'lievt'd to bn largely of a nutritional nature, and therefore anien.able to ('ontroK 

Mr. Kelley ]iajq)ejned at that time to be in th(‘ Tnitol States investigating 
various other matters, hence he was instructed io give atteiition to the pig industry, 
and his report (now submitted) <‘ontaiiis his view' on various aspects of this 

important industry. Mr. K(‘ll<‘y points out that the countries most promimait in the 
iiiteruational trade, in these pnxluct.s—the Pnited States of /Vnierica, Denmark, 
Netherlands, Canada, and Cermany—are ditfcrently situab'd to Australia in that the 
first three are mainly producers, while the latter tw'o—Canada and Cermany—are 
mostly <'on.sumer.s. He empljasises tliat Kngland lias a greater importation of pig 
products than any country in the world, and it is the .English demand for bacon 

carcasses in whicb he finds the greatest prospect for Australian ])roducers. 

Ifis contribution to the literature avaiJabh* on this industry is v<*ry wel(a)nie 
indeed, especially as it conn’s at a tiuu* when consideration is being given right 
throughout Australia to organisation of tin’ J)ig industry on lines that would 
encouarg(* the building u[) of suitable overseas outlets both for frozen pork' and 
bacon carcasses shipjK’d in a frozen state for conversion into bacon at ])ort of 
discharge in Great Britain. 

The feeding of j)igs for oxinu't. is discussed at some length, largely from j)oints 
of view' of the nutritive ratios of food materials readily available in Australia and 
of balancing the diets. 

AbnornialitieH ninl pathological (M)nditions .affecting costs are discussed in 
connection with small litters and tleaths at birth, deaths soon after birth, sanitation, 
the McLean county system for j)arasitic control, paralysis, seedy belly, soft pork, and 
yellow fat. 

Th<k report presents a very uw'ful survey of the j)osition, as it is both in Great 
Britiiin and America whore the nutrition and diseases of pigs have been i xtensivcly 
investigated, for in Europe and America, as well as in Great Britain, the i>ig 
industry is a very important one. Important tpiestions dealt with in addition to 
those referred to above include the populations and consumptions of pigs in various 
countries, the requirements of the English market and how they arc Iving met, the 
possibility of an export trade from Australia, standardisation of suitable export 
types, the production of the export type, and general conclusions. 

Tractor Operation—Fuel an Important Factor. 

To obtain the best possible operation from a tractor it is desirable that the 
owner should carefully study everything connected with it, so that the troubles that 
have beset many a tractor may as far as i^oasible be avoided. One decision a tractoi 
owner must make is in clioosing a suitable fuel, which must always have a very 
important bearing on the operation which may be expected from the machine. 
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An osaeutial requirement in a power kerosene for use in tractors is hi^h 
volatility, which means readiness to vaporise. Kerosenes that will not vaporise 
readily are liable to have several defects. 

Efficient combuslion cannot be obtained with an unsatisfactory air fuel mixture^ 
and kerosenes of low volatility will not give a proper mixture. If the fuel is tcx) 
heavy to readilv mix with the air, liquid particles will be carried into the cvlindor as 
part of cMcii charge, 'iheso liquid particles are practically incombustible in the 
normal kerosene engine^ and lliis moans that the whole of each charge will not bo 
burned. Maximum power output therefore cannot be obtained, and much fuel is 
wasted. 

Apart from being wasted the vaporised and unbumed fuel will do actual harm 
in its effect on the lubricating oil. Its washing effect on the lubricating film on the 
cylinder walls and its final deposition in the crankcase.oil arc dangerous. Crankcase 
oil dilution has ever been the bugbear of the kerosene engine operator, as it is the 
root cause of many bills for repairs and replacement of parts. It may seem stretch¬ 
ing :i point to directly connect the invoice for a iicw' liearing >Yith the invoice for a 
siqqdy of low-grade kerosene, but it has been proved time and again that the fuel 
used has been directly responsible for repairs needed. 

The wise tractor owmor therefore uses a highly volatile kerosene, such as \'oco 
power kerosent, from which he can expect, and docs get, a eouipJete combustion, 
which means delivery of full i>owa’r from every charge and an absolute mmimuin of 
oil dlluticij. 

Its capacity for smooth idling and for quick takeup of increased load, as well 
as its ability to }*eriuit switch t»\er quickly and without trouble, are govenuul by the 
volatility of a kerosene, IJiglily volatile kerosenes will do these things easily, whilst 
fuels of low volat.ility will smoke, splutter, and stall because they do not readily 
respond to the varying needs of th(* engine. 

Volatility should l>e combined with other attributes in the kerosem* that will 
give the best operation of a tractor engine. It is not worth having a fuel of good 
volatility unless there is also high resistance to knocking in that fuel. High anti- 
denotating property in a kerosene means that you can work at full load hour after 
hour, negotiate the tough bits of ground without faltering, all without that knock 
that tells you power is being lost and engine parts strained. Voco power kerosene 
is well known for its excellent knock-resisting proi)erties as well as being a 
thoroughly refined product. 

A Point in Pig-feeding. 

It is necessary, if the best I>rice is to be obtained, that ]ugs should l>e of the 
correct type, well fed and topped off before being sent to the market, and the grow¬ 
ing conditions should be so arranged that they develop and arrive at the desired 
weight in a specified time. A system of grading should always be in operation on 
the pig farm, each grade being keqit in its own yard or small j>ad<lock. Unless siudi 
a system is followed the large j)igs do not give the smaller ones a <*hance, tin* result 
l)eiiig that the latter take longer to get into market condition, with consequent loss 
to tlie producer. 

Control of Fowl House Vermin. 

With the approach of warm weather poultry farmers should be on the alert for 
signs of such parasites as red mite and (in inland districts) fowl tick. For the 
control of those parasites of poultry which spend portion of their life on the roosts 
and other parts of fh<» j)oultry house, in which category are both of those just 
mentioned, there is nothing more effective than- tliorough sprayings with kerosene 
emulsion. 

To make the emulsion, take 8 oz. of soft soap and dissolve it in 1 gallon of 
boiling water; take the mixture off the fire and add slowly 1 gallon of kerosene, 
stirring all the time. This mixture should be agitated briskly until the oil and the 
soapy water are thoroughly emulsified. These 2 gallons are then desiguat(^d the 
‘ ^ stock. * * Add this to 8 gallons of' soft water. Hard water will not do, nor shovild 
lime or any caustic substance come in contact with it, or the result will be that the 
oil will separatf? from the soapy water, and the emulsion will be spoiled. 

If it be (leKired to make the spray also a disinfectant, add one tablespoonful 
of miscible carbolic acid to each gallon, of emulsion. The wnble should be kept well 
stirred, especially when adding water. 

' A small force-pump suitable for this work, which can be stood in a kerosene 
tin and held down by means of a foot-rest that is provided, is obtainable at a small 
cost. 
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Tractor or Horses—Farmer's Debate. 

Members of the Wolseley Branch of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia 
spent an evening recently in discussing the relative merits of tractors and horses 
for field work. The gist of their arguments, pro and con, is contained in the 
following extract from the Journal of the Department of Agriculture, South 
Australia:— 

Tractce versus Horses.— Mr. S. J. Baker read the following paperFirst it 
is necessary to purchase a good, reliable m.ike of tractor, which will cost approximately 
£500. The life of the tractor will depend on how it is looked aftt?r. If the manufac¬ 
turer’s instructions are followed a tractor should give seven to ten years of general 
farm work. After having worked the tractor for two years have the engine overhauled 
once each year. For the soil in this district one requires a tractor that will do at 
least a 10-horso job, and one that w’ill work twenty-four hours a day when necessary. 
The cost of ton horses, Ijarnoss, stable, and feed for the first year would cost as much 
as a tractor and fuel for the fir^t ytjar. Tractor and fuel for the first year, £650. 
Horses:—Ten at £^>0 each, £300; harness, £S per horse, £80; feed, £20 per horse, £200; 
chaff, shed and stables for ton horses, £100; total, £680. The tractor would be much 
quicker than the ten horses, and time is worth considering. With tractor farming 
one would not require to cmidoy so much labour as farming with horses. Ten horses 
would require approximately 50 acres for grazing per year. With a tractor this 50 
acres could be cropped and show a good return. The attention that a tractor in 
working order ri^quires would not be more than luilf an hour a day. With horses it 
is necessary to get up early to feed and groom; this is waeted time. When the 
ground is suitable for bor.ses to work on it is suitable for a tractor, and, done with 
a tractor, has a better appearance, and there is not so much waste tune. The tractor 
will not tire from heavy working. When a horse brt'aks down it must have a spell, 
and therefore a spare horse or two has to be kept on the farm. With a tractor small 
mishaps can be fixed up in very short time, and not much knowledge is required. 
When the day’s work is finished a tractor is ready for duty the next morning, and 
does not want feeding. ’ ’ 

Horses versus Tiuctor. —Mr. S. Snoad read the following paper:—“It is easier 
to start farming w'ith horses than with a tractor, because of the difficulty of obtaining 
finance. Whilst horse power is slow, it is steady, and there is not so much likelihood 
of breakdowns. There are farmers in this district who owned tractors, yet they work 
horses, and leave the tractor in the shed. A horse farmer can maintain bis team by 
rearing one or two foals each year, and so keep the team young and active. The life 
of a. tractor is only about five yc.'irs. To obtain the best results from a tractor the 
machine should be worked by the same man the whole time. Probably the lack of 
cxiKsrieuce in tractor drivers is one of the greatest obstacles at present in the way of 
successful power fanners. The person in charge of the engine should realise that a 
very delicate piece of mechanism has been placed in his liands, and that skill and 
att<;ntioii are needed con.stantly if best results are to be obtained from the tractor, 
A team driver does not need any mechanical knowledge to manage and drive horses. 
The work of a team of horses is done silently and without the continual vibration 
which f-ventually affects the nerves of the operator of the tractor. A farmer can do 
the work much cheaper by having a good grass paddock for his horses for working 
the fallow, T worked 140 acres three times on one feed a day. The horses were got 
in in Ihe morning from the paddock and worked until dinner time, and then turned 
out again in the paddock at night. They were in fat condition the whole time. ’ ’ 

Horses versus Tractor. —The following paper, putting the claim for horse as 
being the moat efficient and economic worker on the farm was contributed by Mr. E. 
Sbarr.Td, who proposed to deal with farms of no more than 700 acres:—“This farm 
cannot be more efficiently worked with a tractor than with horses. In the Tatiara, 
in a normal year, one has to do a certain amount of fallowing when thes erabholes 
are full of water. The horses will do this job, as well as the hundred and one small 
jobs on a farm which require a horse. The horse has helped to buy most of the 
tractors on the farms. I have worked both the tractor and horses, and would rather 
drive the horses. The latter is a cleaner, warmer, and a quieter job. If one horse 
is sick it can be replaced at very little cost; one can perhaps borrow from a neighbour 
who has a few idle horses. If the same trouble persists in a tractor it is impossible 
to borrow another tractor, and one may possibly be hung up for a week or two in 
seeding or harvest, waiting for repairs. Most writers, when comparing the relative 
value of the horse and tractor, put too high a price on the horse. A half-draught 
horse can be bought for £10 or £16, which will do the work, and do it well. There 
is no necessity to pay high prices for horses. A young farmer starting on a farm 
on his own can aim at getting a good team by gradually raising the class of his team 
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by breeding. Two good mares will breed up a team in a few years, and by always 
breeding a couple of foals every year it will not be necessary to pay high prices to 
fill up tbe gaps in the team, occasioned by old age and the loss of a horse. The cost 
of keeping a foal is very light until it is ready to break in. After paying for the 
service of a good sire, there is practically no expense until it is time to break in the 
foal, and then only at a cost of about £3 10s. for harness, which, if carefully 
looked after, will last for twenty years. The heavy initial cost of the tractor gives 
the farmer a good deal of worry wondering if he is going to pay for it. The tractor 
is a continual drain on the finances of the farmer for grease, benzine, and kerosene 
all through seeding and harvest. Money is sent out of the Commonwealth for Uic 
tractors and all tliat propels them comes from overseas. The horse and all its 
harness are produefs of Australia. It should be the aim of all farmers to build up 
the Commonwealth by using horses, ttiereby effecting a saving of money.' ’ 

Tractoii versus Horses. —^Mr. A. Grosser read the following i)aper:—*^The 
tractor has its advantages and disadvantages. If farmers would realise that the 
power of a tractor is limited to pull a certain load it would give far better results. 
The life of a tractor depends on the treatment it receives. One does not hear of a 
farmer going out with an eight-horse team and pulling two ploughs with it; yet this 
is not uncommon with the tractor. Tlie most important point to watch is the oiling. 
Also wat<?r and grease the cups, and keep all bolts tight. The tractor is able to take 
the place of an engine for cutting chaff, and can be used to assist in putting in and 
taking off the crop at a critical stage. Horses have to be given a spell, but the 
tractor, with proper care, will work continuously. It can also be used for pulling 
trees and pumping water. The tractor is worthy of a place on the farm. Those in 
the past who were not in favour of tractors have one to-day. ’ ’ 

Horses versus Tractor. —There is no doubt that the tractor has its good 
points, but from my experience, horses are the best all-round form of form power, 
said Mr. H. W. Orton^ in a paper on this subject. ‘^Australia produces its own 
horse-power, and by using this power we are helping ourselves. The tractor is made 
overseas, the fuel is imported, and the money goes to other countries. It is argued 
that the tractor will sow twice as much area as a team of horses. This is possibly 
true, if everything goes well; but in the ease of a breakdown with the tractor it 
will mean perhaps the loss of a week before the part is replaced. If a horse becomes 
sick, at a pinch it is possible to carry on with one less, ])nt generally there is a spare 
horse on the farm that can be used until the Hick one recovers. If at fallowing the 
ground becomes wet and the crnbholes boggy, the horses are able to get along, but iho 
tractor bogs and makes a poor job of fallowbig. At harvest it does not pay to wM>rk 
the tractor half loaded, and the average-type is not more than half-loaded wdien pulling 
a harvesting machine. This is wast5C of fuel. It requires two men to operate a 
tractor and stripper; one can drive a team of horses and work a stripper, and there 
is no danger of fire wdth horses. When carting wheat horses load the w'agon with 
the bag-lifter, which would be a very tire.somG job for the tractor. The feed which 
the horses eat for the year does not. cost the farmer a great deal to produce, but 
fuel which the tractor uses requires money to procure. Tractor driving is a strain 
on the nerves, but it is a pleasure to drive a team of good horses.’' 


QUEEN8LAKD SHOW DATES, 1932. 


Boyal National: Stli to 13th August. 
Oow\s >?esl: 24tli and 2oth August. 
Wynnum: 2()th niid 27th August. 
Mary Valh*y, Tmbil: 2u<l and 3rd 
September. 

Enoggera: 3rd September. 


Pomona: 14th and l.'ltli Septem})er. 
Malaiida: J4th and irdh Seiilember. 
Reenleigh: lOth and 17th September. 
JifK'klea; 24tli September. . 
Southport: 7th and 8th October. 
Kerang: 14th October. 
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I Cburcb of Enolanb (Brammar School, 1 

Brisbane | 

THE SCHOOI; HAS AN IDEAL SITUATION WITH 63 i 
ACRES OF LAND WITHIN TWO MILES OF THE CITY. There | 
are two houses for boarders—a Senior House for boys over thirteen | 
years of age and a Junior House for boys under thirteen. The 
{ School has its own dairy herd of 8 cows, and is supplied with eggs 
from its own poultry yards. THE HOUSES, ( JjASS ROOMS, 
READING ROOMS, and CHAPEL ARE SUPPLIED WITH | 
ELECTRIC LIGHT; and FITTINGS ARE OF APPROVED | 
\ MODERN TYPES. | 

I The School has four Playing Fields, turf and cement wickets, g 

j boat sheds, tennis courts, cement swimming pool, and open-air g 

> gymnasium. ^ 

\ THP: SCHOOL PREPARES FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR I 
EXAMINATIONS and FOR THE UNIVERSITY. There is a | 
\ special riass for boys intending to enter Business, or to go on the g 

> Land. g 

\ Parents are strongly advised to entc^r their sons at as early an » 

\ age as possible. 

I SECOND HALF THIRD TERM COMMENCES 22nd AUGUST, 1932. I 

For Prospectus apply to the Headmaster, W P. F. MOIMIIS, M .A. « 


UNITED 

Products 


Manufactured in Queensland 

Used by Hundreds of Ex¬ 
perienced Stockowners 


^ Buy the Best Fluid in the first place. 

Stocks always ready for immediate 
supply 

THE! H A!LiL**M[ARK OF* QUALITY Approved by the JDcpart'iiiciit of Ajitricultiirc & Stock. 


“UNITED" Cattle Dip 

(’ortaiil doath to tioks and Vermin. 
Doe-s not scald or chap tlio udder, 
teats, or liide. 1’repaif.Ni upon the 
most scientific lines. C'uros Mange. 
Mixes immediately, and remains mixed, 
with any type of water. 

Single-gallon tins .. 12s. 6d. tin 

6-Qallon drums .. 468. Od. di'um 

Five drams, 6’s ., 42s. 6d. dram 


“GERIVIACOL” Veterinary Fluid 

The preventive and cure for Con¬ 
tagious Aborti<in, Vaginitis, Sejitic 
Mammitis. Also for Spaying, Castrat¬ 
ing. and Syringing after calving, etc. 

<<GERMACOL** 

The Better Disinfectant. 

2-gallon tins ., 17s. 6d. tin 

4-gallon tins .. 3Us. Od. tin 

6-gcdlon drums .. 35s. Od. drum 

Further details upon application or 

from our Traveller. 


Special quote for dip companies. | Further details upon application or 
Yearly contracts specially invited. I from our Traveller. 

We pap railage on aU consignments within 200 miles of Brisbane. Sales 2^ax extra. 

Sole DlstPlbutlnff A«:ents— 

The AUSTRALIAN ESTATES & MORTGAGE CO. LTD. 

CREEK STREET, BRISBANE. 'Phone: B 2701. 
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Manufacturers — 


Both Stood the Test 


A Bird of Quality, bred by 
Mr. E. Walters. Moorooka 

Winner of Darling Downs 
Egg Lay ng Te t, 1931-1932 

Laid 30S Eggs in 365 days 


I eu oil 

LAYING MASH. 

The Ma»h of Outstanding Quality, 


DENHAMS LIMITED, 

'Phone: B B81 Roma Street, BRISBANE 







HART^ER’S 

NEW 

COOKERY BOOK 

free to you. A valuable guide 
book (or young cooks and a 
source of many new ideas for 
experienced housewives 

Scores of dainty dishes, new 
emd tempting recipes, are here 
. ^ you. Send for a free copy 
right away! 


Send 

For IJour Copy 
TO-DAIJ.' 

Just Bll in your name and ad" 
dress below, and post to-day to— 

Messrs. Robert Harper 

8 Comvtny, Liinitcd, 

Albert Street, BRISBANE 

A copy of our handsome new 
Cookery Book wilt be forwarded 
you by return 


Town - 

PLEASE WRITE CLEARLY I 
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Tb« Ho”)® ^b® Qardcn. 

OUR BABIES. 


Under tMs hetxding a series of short articles hy the Medical and 
Nursing Staff of the Queensland Baby Clinics, deaWng with the welfare 
and care of babies, has been planned in the hope of maintaining their 
heaith, increasing their happimss, and decreasing the number of avoidable 
ernes of infant mortality. 


SAVE THE CRIPPLES. 

T he recent epidemic of infantile paralysis caused much alarm. The mysterious 
way in which it spreads, the impossibility of eseaiiing infection, and the 
crippling paralysis, which it may leave behind, were a natural cause of anxiety to 
all parents. Now that the epidemic is over, all this may be forgotten. That would 
be deplorable, for now is the time when we should be giving it the most serious 
consideration. 

Medicine has made some advance recently in the treatment of this disease. Its 
earliest symptoms before the onset of paralysis have been carefully studied. By the 
use of human serum the onset of paralysis has been prevented in many eases, but 
this can be done only when the disease is seen and recognised in the earliest stages. 
This epidemic has left many cases more or less paralysed. During the two months 
after the acute stage is over there is a strong tendency to recovery. Some recover 
completely. More often one or several muscles are left still paralysed; sometimes 
extensive 'paralysis remains. 

Grave Penalty of Neglect. 

What is to be done for the cases that have not completely recovered! Even one 
paralysed muscle may be a serious disability. The ]niralysis of many will need the 
most careful treatment, if the child is not to become a hopeless cripple. Now is the 
critical time. Neglect now will injure the child whole future life. 

The epidemic prevailed in Sydney before it attacked Brisbane. Of 120 cases 
in a Sydney hospital twelve died, forty-two were discharged completely recovered, 
sixty-six had still some damage to the muscles. Of these last about half are expected 
to recover eomplettdy under proper care within six or twelve months. The remainder 
have sustained permanent damage, and only the most persistent and skilful tratment 
will save many of them from hopeless life-long disability. Suppose thirty of them 
live for forty years on the invalid pension of £1 a week. This will entail a cost to 
the State from the cases admitted into one hospital of over £60,000. Even from this 
point of view it is an important matter. 

The treatment of these serious cases should be commenced at once, indeed it 
should never have been discontinued. The treatnieut will demand unremitting atten¬ 
tion and often from a highly skilled specialist, and should be continited for at least 
two years. If after that period any muscles remain hopelessly paralysed the resultant 
crippling may sometimes be minimised by skilful surgery. It is obvious that in all 
but a few cases this necessarily prolonged specialist treatment can be obtained only 
in a hospital. However reluctant parents may be to part with their children, it is in 
this instance an imperative duty. 

«A Ne$t of Ohoaky Youngsters.** 

For the crippled child residence in hospital is no hardship. After the first week 
the child has become aceuMomed and reconciled to the immobility imposed by his 
splints. A child never complains as wc do, of having had to lie in bed for six weeks 
or six months. He lives through each day as it comes, and each day suffices for 
itself. Whoever imagines that a cripples* ward is a sad and melancholy place has 
been misled by his morbid imagination. On the contrary it is a nest of cheeky 
youngsters, by far the happiest ward in the hospital. From each other they derive 
cheerful companionship, that first necessity for chib! happiness. They have their 
own amusements and laugh at their own jokes. While their bodies are Iwiug treated, 
thedr minds are not neglected. They form a school free from all punishments, but 
more sealpus than a sciiool of healthy children, and are taught by a State school 
teacher. For those who may not be able to earn their living by muscular work, a 
good edueatlon is of more importanoe than for most. 
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Even the most wealthy can hardly secure these advantages* What a crippled 
child wants is not abundant toys or rich living. Above all he does not want openly 
expressed sympathy or pity. He needs cheerful companionship, suitable occu¬ 
pation for body and mind, restoration as far as may be of his muscular power, and 
an uninterrupted education. There are few things more pitiable than the neglected 
case of paralysis developing into permanent deformity. 


TO PRESERVE ORANGES. 

Oranges can be preserved whole, and make a very handsome product in glass 
jars for purely spectacular display, but their flavour is quite insipid. Cut fruit 
gives a far better flavoured article. The ripe oranges are cut into V-shapod sections, 
with a width of about f inch at the rind. After packing the cut fruit in jars fill 
with cool strained syrup made with 5 lb. to 6 lb. sugar to 1 gallon water. Place 
the jars in a cold bath, w-hich is brought to the boil and kept boiling for five 
minutes. Then remove the jars. An alternative method is to cook for thirty'flve 
minutes at a temperature of 190 deg. Fah. 

Oranges so preserved can be used in salad, or if served with cream they make 
a very palatable sweet. 

CHILDREN OF THE WEST HEALTHY ON OOATS* MILK. 

*‘Good, rich goats’ milk sticks to the children of the West as nothing else could 
do,” the Chief Medical Officer of Health of the Department of Public Instruction 
(Dr. St. Vincent Welch) said recently in talking of a tour of inspection of the 
schools of the far North-West, from which he had just returned. The children he 
saw in the districts about Cloncurry, Duchess, Mount Isa, Camooweal, and Dajarra 
were extraordinarily healthy, except for eye troubles, he said. He attributed much 
of their strong and wiry condition to “the absence of a good deal of the rubbish 
other children get to eat. ” The children of the West, he said, get good, healthy food 
—meat, vegetables, and pilenty of goats’ milk. 

Apparently some of the local authorities had recognised the value of the goat, 
both for milk and meat. At Camooweal, Uranclangie, and several other places the 
Shire Councils had undertaken to provide blood stock of an exceptionally fine type 
with which to improve the goat herds of their districts. The Sinan goat, a very 
larg^e, big-boned animal, had been chosen, and sires of this breed were used with 
considerable benefit in grading up the local herds, many of which contained 500 to 
600 goats. 

The goat was an exceptionally healthy animal, Dr, Welch said. It was 
extremely fortunate that Australia was free form the Mediterranean disease known 
as Malta fever, which was spread by the use of unboiled goats’ milk. The germ, 
which caused a serious undulant fever, was conveyed to human beings from goats by 
the milk. It was unknown in Australia, and the importation of goats should be 
watched with the utmost care to keep it out of the country. 

Goat’s milk is the best for ‘kids’—human ones—but, unfortunately, it is hard 
to get in most places. Tropical children thrive on it,” said Professor Osborne, of 
Melbourne, recently. 

He made the assertion in correcting an impression that might have been gained 
from a recent statement he made that cows’ milk helped to make Darwin ohildren 
taller than in Britain. He e:q)lained that the chief reason for this contrast was the 
greater sunshine enjoyed by Darwin children. Cold caused the growth of children, 
as well as other living things, to halt in the winter. With continuous sunshine and 
warmth growth was continuous. 

In addition to the effect of the sun on the growth of children, the quality of 
the milk and other food they received helped their development. 

Grown in abundant siuvshine the food gained more of the growth element— 
vitamin “ B. ” Cows in Australia gave better milk than cows elsewhere. It contained 
more of vitamin “B” because the animals were exposed to the sunlight for such a 
great part of the year. 

Cows, of course, did not do so well in the subtropical areas. The tendency was 
for them to be smaller and less productive. 

But the children in those parts were really better served with tlie milk of the 
goat. It was all tubercle free, the goat being immune from the germ. Also it was 
better in other ways. 

“A. teaspoonful of goat’s milk in a cup of tea is worth three of cow’s milk, 
3PH:#ita»ce, ’ said the professor. “The goat gives more milk weight for weight 
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CABBAGES. 

To grow cabbages well plenty of nianure should be used. There is no manure to 
which this crop responds so well as animal. For hea\'y lands horse manure, and for 
light soils cow or pig are respectively the best when they can tK*y obtained. If the soil 
is of a poor quality, dig the ground two spits deep, and put a good layer of nianure 
between the two spits. This is especially necessary in the ease of autumn or summer 
crops, which have to stand a dry spell. Spring cabbage—that is, those that are planted 
in the autumn for use in the spring—do wrell if planted on ground that has been well 
woTke<l and manured previously for [leas or onions, and on such ground cabbages can 
be planted without any fresh manure being added. Of otlier manures lime is an 
important factor in successful cabbage culture; it is chemically and mechanically 
beneficial to the soil and the cabbage tuber. It should be applied at the rate of about 

2 lb. to the square yard, and is particularly necessary to heavy soils and those rich 
in humus. Superphosphate at the rate of 2 oz. to the square yard is good, but should 
not be applied at the same time as lime or to soils that arc infected with <f]ub root. 
When the crop is nicely established, aj)ply 1 oz. of Bul])hate of ammonia to heavy, 
damp land, or T oz. of nitrate of soda per square yard in the case of light or sandy 
soil. Nitrate of soda is a splendid fertiliser for the cabbage family. When esi>ecially 
fine heads are required, water the plants once or twice during the growing season with 
the following mixture:—1 oz. of iron 8ulx>hatc^ and 2 oz. of sulphate of ammonia 
dissolved in 1 gallon of water. 

KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Now is the time when the kitchen garden will richly re))ay all the labour 
bestowed ui)on it, for it is the month for sowing many kimls of vegetables. If the 
soil is not naturally rich, make it so by a liberal application of stable manure and 
cuiuj)ost. Manure for the garden during summer should bt' in the liquid form for 
preference. Failing a sufficient supply of this, artificial.^ may be used with gootf 
results. Dig or plough the ground deeply, and afterv\’ar<ls keep the surface in good 
tilth about the erops. Water early in the morning or late in the evening, and iii the 
Matter ease stir the soil early next day to prevent caking. Mulching with straw, 
leaves, or litter will be a great benefit ns the season becomes liotter. It is a good 
thing to apply a little salt to iiewJy-dug beds. What the action of salt is is not 
exactly known, but when it is api)lied as a top dressing it tends to check rank growth. 
A little is excellent for cabbages, and especially for asi>aragU8, but too much renders 
the soil sterile and causes hardpan to form. * French or kidney beans may now be 
sown in all parts of the State. Tlie Lima bean delights in the hottest weather. Sow 
the dwarf kinds in drills 2 ft. apart and IH in. between the [)lants, and the elinibiug 
sorts fi ft. each way. How Ouaila beans, j»rovidiiig a trellis for them to climb on later. 
How cucuinlH*rs, melons, marrows, and squash at once. If they are troubled by the 
red beetle, spray with Paris green or London purple. In cool districts peas and even 
some beetroot may be sown. Set out egg plants in rows 4 ft. apart. Plant out 
tomatoes 3^ ft. each vvay, and train them to a single stein, either on stakes, trellis, 
or wire netting. Plant out rosella.s. Sow mustard and eress, spiiinach, lettuce, 
vegetable marr(>ws, custard marrows, parsnips, carrots, chicory, eschalots, cabbage, 
i*adi.shes, kohl rabi, &c,. These will prove satisfactory provided the ground is well 
worked, kept clean, aiid that water, manure, and, where required, shade are provided. 

THE HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Fresh vegetiibles, e8i»ecially vegetables containing \'itaminH, are essential to 
good, robust health, and medical men are now advising i)eople to ‘"eat more 
vegetables. ’ * 

The growing; of vegetables not only means a saving of money, but educates 
the children by inculcating a desire to have their own gardems in later life, and so 
help to keep down the costs of living. 

Vegetable-growing is not only a healthy occupation, but it also provides 
efxercise and recreation. In the suburbs it has a tendency to keep young people 
contented at home, and to trouble less about going to horse races and ])Iace8 of 
gmmblin^. With country people who, perhaps, are less in need of exercise, gardening 
is a delightful hobby. 

It enables private gardeners to improve the strains of vegetables by a careful 
selection of seed, much in the same way that a flockniaster improves his sheep; 
and much satisfaction, and, not unusually, generous reward, are to hv gained from 
this work. 

The home garden enables the testing out, In a small way, of the newer varieties 
of vegetables, wliieh work is not always possible, or, if it is possible, not payable 
with the professional or commercial gardener. The amateur gardener will find this 
wttrk both fascinating and health-giving. 
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yarn) for September. 

W ITH the advent of spring, cultivating implements play an important part in 
farming operations. 

The increased warmth of soil and atniosphm’c is conducive to the prowtli of 
weeds of all kinds, particularly on those soils that have only received an indifferent 
preparation. 

Potatoes planted during last month will have made their appearance above the 
soil, and where doubt exists as to their freedom from blight they should be sprayed 
with either Burgundy or Bordeaux mixture as soon as the young leaves are clear of 
the soil surface. 

Land which lias received careful initial cultivation. and has a sufficiency of 
sub-surface moisture to permit of a satisfactory germination of seeds may be sown 
with maize, millets, panicum, sorghum, melons, pumpkins, cowpeas, broom millets, and 
crops of a like nature, provided, of course, that the areas sown are not usually 
subjected to late frosts. 

Khodes grass may bo sown now over vvoll-prepared surfaces of recently cleared 
forest lands or where early scrub bums have been obtained, and the seed is sown 
subsequent to showers. More rapid growths, however, are usually obtainable on 
areas dealt with, say, a month later. 

In connection with the sowing of Bhodcs grass, farmers are reminded that they 
have the Pure Seeds Act for their protection, and in Khodes grass, perhaps more 
than any other grass, it is necessary that seed of good germination only should be 
sown. A sample forwarded to the Bejjartment of Agriculture will elicit the informa¬ 
tion free of cost as to whether it is worth sowing or not. 

Where the conditions of rainfall are suited to its growth, paspalum may be sown 
this month. 

The spring maize crop, always a risky one, requires to* be sown on laud which 
has received good initial cultivation and has reserv(‘8 of soil moisture. Check-ro>V’ 
seeding in this crop is to be recommended, ]>ermittiug as it does right-angled and 
diagonal cultivation by horse implements, minimising the amount of w^eed growth, 
and at the same time obtaining a soil mulch that will, with the aid of light showers, 
assist to tide the plant over its critical jjeriod of ‘ ‘ tasselling. ’' 

Although cotton may be sown this month, it usually stands a better cliancc if 
deferred until October. The harvesting of cotton during the normal rainy season 
is, if possible, to be avoided. 

The sowing of intermediate crops j)rior to the preparation of land for lucerne 
sowing should be carried out in order that early and thorough cultivation can txike 
place prior to the autumn sowing. 

The following subsidiary crops may be sown during the mouth:—Tobacco and 
peanuts; plant sweet potatoes, arrowroot, sugar-cane, and cow cane (preferably the 
&0-sta]ked variety), and in those districts suited to their production yams and ginger. 
Plant out coffee. 


Orchard j^otes for September. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

S EPTHMBBE is a busy month for the fruitgrowers in the coastal districts of this 
State, as the returns to be obtained from the orchards, vineyards, and 
plantations depend very largely on the trees, vines, and other fruits getting a good 
start now. 

In the cast* of citrus orchards—especially in the southern half of the State—it is 
certainly the most important month in the year, as the crop of fruit to be harvested 
during the following autumn and winter depends not only on the trees blossoming 
well but, what is of much more importance, that tlie blossoms mature properly and 
set a good crop of fruit. 

This can only be brought about by keeping the trees healthy and in vigorous 
growth^ as, if the trees are not in this condition, they do not possess the necessary 
strength to set their fruit, even though they may blossom profusely. The maintenance 
of the treos in a state of vigorous growth demands—first, that there is an adequate 
supply of,moisture in the soil for the requirements of the trees; and, secondly, that 
!thsre Is an adequate supply of the essential plant-foods available in the s(^, 
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With jespeet to the supply o.f moisture in the soil, this can only be secured 
by systematic cultivation, except in seasons of good rainfall or where there is a 
supply of water for irrigation. As a rule, September is a more or less dry mouth, 
and when it is dry there is little chance of securing a good crop of fruit from a 
neglected orchard. 

If the advice tJiat was given in the Notes for August regarding the conservation 
of moisture in the soil has been carried out, all that is necessary is to keep the soil 
stirred frequently, so as to prevent the loss of moisture by surface evaporation. If 
the advice has been ignored, then no time should be lost, but the soil should be 
brought into a state of good tilth as quickly as possible. 

Where there is a supply of water available for irrigation, the trees should 
receive a thorough soaking if they require it. Don’t wait till the trees show signs of 
distress, but see that they are supplied with an adequate supply of moisture during 
the flowering and setting periods. 

It is probable that one of tJie chi(?f caus<*s why navel oranges are frequently shy 
bearers- in the coastal districts is that the trees, though they produce a heavy crop 
of blossoms, are unable to set their fruit, owing to a lack of sufficient moisture in 
the soil at that time, as during seasons when there is a good rainfall and the trees 
are in vigorous growth, or where they are grown by irrigation, as a rule they boar 
much better crops. Th<^ importance of inaiiitnhiing a good supply of moisture in the 
soil- is thus recognised hi the case of fhis particular variety of citrus fruit. 

When the trees show the want of sufficent plant-food—a condition that is easily 
known by the* colour of the foliage and their weakly growth—the orchard should be 
manured with a (juick-actiug, complete manure, such as a mixture of superphosphate, 
sulphate of ammonia, and sulphate of potash, the plant-foods which are soluble in 
the water coutnined in the soil and arc thus readily taken up by the feeding roots. 

Although the foregoing has been written mainly in respect of citrus (yrchards, it 
ajqjlies e<iually well to those in w'hicli other fruit trees are grown. Where the land 
has been prepared for banauas, jdanting should take ])lace during the month. If the 
plantation is to l>e ma<Ie on (dil land, then the soil should have been deeply ploughed 
and Bubsoiled and brought into a state of perfect tilth prior to planting. It should 
also receive a good dressing of a complete manure, so as to provide an ample supply 
of available plant-food. In the ease of new land, wdneh has, as a rule, been scrub 
that has been recently fallen and burnt off, the first operation is to dig the holes 
for the suckers at abotd 12 ft. apart each way. Good holes should be dug, and they 
should be deep enough to permit the top of the bulb or conn of the sucker to be 6 in. 
below the surface (tf the ground. 

Care should be exorcised in the selection of suckers, butts, or bits. Either of 
the two latter are preferable, and in the case of suckers which have broken into leaf, 
these should also be cut hard down to the butt. Before planting, all roots should be 
cut off closely and the surface parcnl or scraped, excepting over the buds or eyes which 
are allowed .for devidopmeiit. Where the butts are split into sections (up to four) 
according to the number and placements of eyes, these are planted with the eye or 
eyes facing downwards. In tli(5 case of butts, two to three eyes are left spaced around 
the butt, and surplus ones being removed, the top haying previously been cut down 
to the corm and the centre scored out. Better growth’is evideucod in each case, and 
as no cut surface is made available (each “plant” being covered by a few inches 
of soil immediately) beetle-borer infestation is not shown. 

In old banana plantations keep the ground well worked and free from weeds 
and remove all superfluous suckers; also jUI bases o»f plants which have fruited. 

When necessary, manure—using a complete fertiliser rich in potash, nitrogen, 
and phosphoric acid^, such as a mixture of meatworks manure and sulphate of potash 
—^two of the former to cme of the latter. 

Pineapples can also be planted now. The ground should be thoroughly prepartni 
—via., brought into a state of perfecjt tilth to a depth of at least 1 ft.—^more if 
possible—not scratched, as frequently happens; and when the soil requires feeding, 
it should be. manured with a complete manure; whicli should, however, contain no 
superphosphate, bonedust or Nauru phosphate being preferable. 

Old plantations shoold be kept in a good state of tilth and be manured with 
a complete fertiliser in which the i>ho®phoric acid is in the form of bonedust, basic 
phosphate, or finely ground phosphatic rock, but on no account as superphosphate. 
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The i)runing of custard apples should be earriod out durhigf the month, leaving 
the work, however, as late in the season as possible, as it is not advisable to 
encourage an early growth, which often means a production of infertile flowers, 
if the weather conditions are favourable passion vines can also be pruned now, as 
if cut back hard they will make new growth that will bear an autumn crop of fruit 
instead of one ripening during the summer. < 

Grape vines will require careful attention-from the time the buds start, and 
they should be regularly and systematicully sprayed with Bordeaux mixture from 
then till the time the fiMiit is ready to colour, in order to prevent loss by downy 
mildew or anthracnose. Sulphuring may be required against powdery mildew. 

Where leaf-eating beetles, caterpillars, or other insects are x>rc8eiit, the trees or 
plants on which they are feeding should be sprayed with arsenate of lead. All 
fruit-fly infested fruit must be gathered and destroyed and on no account be allowed 
to lie about on the ground, as, if the fly is allowed to breed uncbecked at this time 
of the year, there is very little chance of keeping it in check later in the season. 


THE GRANITE BELT. SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

W HEKE not already completed, the winter spraying with lime-sulphur should be 
finished as early in the month as possible. Black aphis should be fought 
wherever it makes its api^earance by spraying with a tol>acco wash, such as black-leaf 
forty, as if these very destructive insects are kept well in hand the young growth 
of flowers, leaves, wood, and fruit will have a chance to develop. 

The working over of undesirable varieties of fruit trees can l.>c contimied. The 
pruning of grape vines should be done during the month, delaying the work as long as 
it is safe to do so, as the later the vines are primed the less chance there is of their 
young growth being killed by late frosts. Keep* the orchards well worked and free 
from weeds of all kiiuls, as the latter not only deplete the soil of moisture but also 
act as a harbour for many serious ])ests, such as the Rnthcrglen bug. 

New viueyards can be set out, and, in order to- destroy any fungus spores that 
may be attached to the cuttings, it is a good plan to dip them in Bordeaux mixture 
before planting. The land for vines should be well and deejdy worked, and the 
cutting should be planted with one eye “only out of the ground and one eye at or 
near the surface of the ground. 

In the w'arnier parts, which are suitable for the growth of citrus fruits, the land 
must be kept well cultivated, ami if the trees m*ed irrigating they should be given 
a good soaking, to be followed by cultivation as soon as the land will carry a horse 
without packing. 

Jn these parts fruit fly should be systematically fought, as it will probably 
make its appearance in lute citrus fruits and loqiiats; and if this crop of flies is 
destroyed, there will be every chance of the early crops of plums, peaches, and 
apricots escaping without much loss. 


TO SUBSCBIBEBg-^IMPOBTAIfT. 

Sevena subscriiKtloii8 luiTe been reeelred recently under coTcr of 
nnflJgned letters. Obylonsly, In ike drenmstanoesy It is Imposelble to 
send tke Journal to ibe subscribers eoneemed. 

It is most Important that OTory 8nbscribe]!*s name and addrese 
slionld be written plaiBly, preferably In bleefc ietters* In order 1m 
gTold mistakes in addrecMies and delay in deepateh. 
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eUMATOLOaieAL TABLE—JUNE, 1932. 

BunuED n m Oohuoeweebib w AranuuA ItmoBOUiatOAX Bubiau, BiMEin. 



RAINFALL IN THE AQRIOULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Tablb bbowwq nm ATnuLOK EAuriAUi roB tbb Mobtb or Junk, ib tbb Aobicuitubai. 
DIBTBICW, TOOaTBBB WITB TOTAI BAlBfAlA DVBIBO JUNB, 1082, ABD 1081 FOB COMPABISOII. 




AvamaoB 

TOfAI. 


Atkbaqk 

Tovai 



BiiKrAU.. 

BAlirKAU.. 

. _ 


RAurrALi. 

B.AlirfAlA. 

Divisions and Stations. 


No. of 



Dlfijlons and Stations. 


No. of 





June. 

Years' 

June, 

June, 


Jime. 

Years’ 

June, 

June, 




Be- 

1032. 

1931. 



Re- 

1032. 

1031 




oords. 





cords. 



North Coast, 






South Coast — 







In. 


In. 

In. 

continued 

In. 


In, 

In. 

AtUorion 


1*61 

81 

088 

8*05 

Nambour 

3-9« 

36 

193 

1*50 

Cairns 


2*86 

50 

0-71 

5*80 

Nanango 

2*09 

50 

0’37 

0 43 

Cardwell 


2*00 

00 

1-40 

1*14 

Kockhamptou 
Woodford .. 

2*.52 

45 

0*75 

0*37 

Oooktown 


200 

56 

017 

8*34 

309 

45 

0*60 

082 

Herborton .. 


104 

46 

0*77 

1*66 






Ingham 


2*33 

40 

0*80 

1*60 






Innisfall 


7*21 

51 

3-87 

11*17 






Mossman Mill 


2*16 

19 

0-76 

8*95 

Darlina Downs, 





Townsville 


1*30 

61 

0.15 

0*10 











Dalby 

1*71 

62 

1-62 

1*83 







Bmu Vale .. 

1*59 

36 

0-36 

1*64 

Central Coast, 






Jlmbour 

1*73 

44 

1*61 

1*13 







Miles 

1-83 

47 

0*74 

1*66 

Ayr .. 


1*42 

45 

0 

0 

Stanthorxie .. 

1-97 

59 

0*80 

2*05 

Bowen 


1*62 

61 

0 

0 

Toowoomba.. 

2*50 

60 

1*05 

1*40 

Charteis Towers 


1*20 

50 

0*02 

0*01 

Warwick 

1-80 

67 

0 64 

1*70 

Maokay 


2*66 

61 

100 

0*48 






Proseridne .. 


8*30 

29 

0*48 

0*79 






St. Lawrence 


2-54 

61 

0*68 

0*81 

Maranoa, 





South Coast, 






K'Oma 

1*63 

58 

0*78 

1*04 

BIggenden 


226 

83 

0*18 

0*86 






Bundaberg .. 


2-08 

40 

026 

1*17 






Brisbane 


2*70 

61 

(TOO 

0*67 

Slate Norms, dko. 





Cahooltare ., 


2*64 

45 

1*00 

1*14 






Childers 


2.60 

87 

0*89 

0*50 

Bungeworgoral 

Gatton CoBoge 

1*44 

18 

0*68 

0.87 

Oirohamhurst 


4*70 

80 

1*71 

1*19 

1*08 

83 

1*04 

0*47 

Bsk 


2*36 

46 

1*28 

0*88 

Gindle 

1*48 

33 

0 16 

0 

Gaimdah 


1'66 

61 

0*61 

0*87 

Hermitage .. 

1*02 

26 

0*45 

1*61 

Gympie 

Kiikivan 

Maryboiough 


2*70 

02 

1«08 

0*60 

Kairi 

1*40 

16 


0*84 


816 

8*12 

58 

60 

0*85 

2*25 

0*44 

1*68 

Maekay Sugar Experi¬ 
ment Station 

2.34 

85 

115 

0*26 


gr. u UAMTSUOm, AcUiig Dlvliloiua Meteorologists 
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ASTRONCmieAL IM^TA FOR QUEEMSM^ND. 

TiMiBS CcHFDTBD By B. EGBINTON, F.B.A.S., aki> A. C. EGLINTON. 


OF ilTimHW, iraSBV. AKD 
MOOnXSBI. 

AT WABWICS. 



August, 

September. 

Aug., 

Sept., 


1982. 

1982. 

1982. 

1982. 


Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Rises. 






a.m. 

a.m. 

1 

6*38 

518 

6*10 

5-84 

5-39 

6-12 

2 

6-87 

5-19 

6-9 

6-34 

6-27 

6-46 

3 

6-86 

5-eo 

6-8 


7-6 

7*21 

4 

6-85 

5*20 

8*7 

5*86 

7-42 

7-58 

5 

6*35 

5-21 

6-6 

5*36 

8-17 

6-83 

0 

6-34 

6*21 

6-5 

6*36 

8*48 

9-16 

7 

6-34 

6*22 

6-4 

6*37 

9*21 

10-5 

8 

633 

6*22 

6-8 

5-37 

9-56 

11-3 







p.m. 

9 

6-82 

5*28 

6-2 

5*88 

10-.33 

12-6 

10 

6-81 

6*28 

6*0 

5*88 

11-15 

1-9 






p.m. 


11 

6-80 

5*24 

5*69 

6*89 

12-10 

2-11 

12 

6-29 

6*24 

6-58 

6-89 

1-9 

8-15 

13 1 

6-28 

5*26 

6-67 

5*40 

2-18 

418 

14 

6-27 

6*26 

6-66 

6*40 i 

3-17 

5-10 

15 

6-26 

5*26 

6*54 

5-41 

4-21 

6-4 

16 

6-26 

5*26 

5-58 

5*41 

6-25 

6-57 

17 

6-25 

5*27 

6-62 

5-42 

6-23 

7-60 

18 

6*24 

5*27 

6*51 

5-42 

7*19 

8-46 

19 

6-28 

5-28 

5-49 

5-43 

8-12 

9-42 

20 

6-22 

5*28 

5-46 

5-48 

9-6 

10*37 

21 

6-21 

6-20 

6-47 

! 6-43 

10- 

11-29 

22 

6-20 

5*29 

5-46 

5-44 

10-54 

a.m. 

28 

6-19 

6-80 

5-45 

5-44 

11-52 

12-24 

24 

6-18 

6-30 

5-44 

5-44 

a.m. 

1*17 

25 

6-17 

5-80 

5-48 

5-45 

12-46 

2-8 

26 

6-16 

5*81 

5-42 

6-45 

1-41 

2-52 

27 

6-16 

6*81 

6-40 

5-46 

2-86 

8-32 

28 

6-14 

5*82 

5-39 

5-46 

3-28 

4-8 

29 

618 

5-82 

5-38 

6-47 

4-17 

4*42 

30 

6-12 

6-38 

6-87 

6-47 

5-0 

6-17 

81 

6-11 

6-33 



6-89 



Phtiai ^ tlM Moon, 

2 Aug. 9 New Moon 7 41 p.m. 

9 ,, a First Quarter 6 40 p.m. 

16 „ O 5^ Moon 0 41 p.m. 

MOONElSS.[ 24 „ H Last Quarter 5 21 p.m. 

Perijcee, 8th Auffost, at 6'42 p.m. 

Apogee, 23rd August, at 7.42 a.m. 

Mercury, Veutie, Mars, Jupiter. Uranus, and 
Neptune will be in conjunction with the Moon during 
the month, either below the horiaon or in daylight. 

Venus having lett the western sky at the end of 
June will be a brilliant morning star, at its brightest 
on and near the 5tb. 

Mercury, being between the Earth and the Sun on 
the 17th, will bo lost in his rays. 

Venus will apparently pass right through G^ntni 
during the month; Mars will be In Tanros till the 
£th, then in Gemini til! the 31st; Jupiter, in Leo 
from the 1st to the Slst, will be near Eegulus on the 
5th; Saturn in tlie western part of Oapricornus 
during the whole month. The Moon will pass 4 degrees 
to the southward of Saturn at 10 p.m. on the 14tn. 

Mercury seta at 7.0 p.m. on the Ist: on the 16th 
it will 1)6 in Inferior conjunction with the Sun. 

Venus rises at 4 a.m. on the let, and at 3-36 a.m. 
on the 1.5th. 

Mars rises at .3-55 a.m. on the 1st, and at 3-39 
a.m. on the 15th. 

Jupiter sets at 0.56 p.m. on the 1st, and at 0*6 
p.m. on the IStli. 

Saturn rises at 4.41 p.m. and sets at 0-13 a.m. on 
the Ist; on the 15th it rises at 3.43 p.m. an<i sets at 
5.14 a.m. 

The Moon being new on the 2nd will have Its dark 
side to the Earth and bo invisible on ot^count of its 
nearness to the sun till the 4th, when a thin crescent, 
back downward^, may be seen in the west within an 
hour after sunset. It will apparently be passing 
through Virgo from the 5th to the 9th, through 
Libra on the 9th, Scorpio on the 10th, and i 1th it will 
iK) in Orphiueus on the 11th, Sagittarius on the 12th 
and 13th, Oapricornus from the 14th U> the 16th, 
Aquarius from tho 16th to the 19th, Pis<'os on the 
19th and 20th, Aries on the 22nd and 23rd, in 
iTaurus and Auriga from the 24th t ;0 the 27th, 
Gemini on the 27th and 28th, in Cancer on the 29th, 
on the border of Cancer and Leo on the 30th, and 
new again on the Slst. 

The Southern Cross will be at position II, at 8 
p.m., Ill, at 10, and IV. at midnight on the let 
ciianging gradually to positions Til., IV., and V. at 
ihe end of the month. 

4 Sept. 9 New Moon 5 55 a.m. 

7 „ <[ Firet Quarter 10 49 p.m. 

15 „ O I’uH Moon 7 6 a.m. 

23 „ }) Last Quarter 10 47 a.m. 

30 0 New Moan 3 30 p.rn. 

Perigee, 4th September, at 4-48 a.m. 

Apogee, 20th September, at 1'54 a.m. 

Mercury being at its greafiest elongation, 18 degrees 
west, on the 8rd will lie visible about 14 degrees 
; north of east, about an hour t>efore sunrise. It will 
I 1)6 gradually drawing nearer to the Sun till on the 
29th it will be In superior conjunction with It. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 23 minutes S. add 4 
minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Ingldwood, add 4 minutes to the times given 
above for Warwick; at Qoonmwiadi, add 8 minutes; at St. Oeorge, 14 mlmites; at Cunnatnulla 
25 minutes; at Thargomlndah, 83 mhiutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each monrii can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when the 
moon will he in ibe first quarter and when full. In the latter ease the moon will rise somewhat about 
the ibne the turn sets, and the moonlight riien extends all thiougl) the night; when at the ftrst quarter 
the moon rises scHnewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and it is moonlight only till about mionight. 
After full moon it will be later each evening before it rises, and when In the last quarter it will, not 
gexMi^ly rise till after midnight. 

> It mast be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly apiuoximate, as the relative 
positlmm the sun and moon vary considerably. 

lAR.Afi^lM^oulani on this nage wore computed lor this Journal, and ahould not be 
rttprodim wRIiOttt acknowledgment.] 







ANNUAL RATES OF SUBSCRtf^ttON. 

Farmers, Qraaders, Horticulturists, and Schools of Arts, One Shniing. Member* 
*1 Agricultural Societies, Five Shillingt, including postage. Qenerul Public, Tea 
Shilfii^i# including postage. 



and Qommcnt. 


Back to the Land. 

time is opportune for a back-to-thelaiiil movement/^ declared tho Premier, 
* Mr. W. Forgan Smith, in the course of a recent Press interview. He advised 
parents to direct the minds of their children to life on the land, and pointed out 
that even in normal times there were not sufficient jobs to meet the demands of 
those who drifted to the cities. The Premier said he agreed entirely with the view, 
publicly expressed, that parents should turn to rural pursuits instead of to clerical 
occupations for their children. Queensland was essentially a primary-producing 
country, and parents should try, as far as possible, to direct the attention of their 
boys ..towards life on tho land. With the development of secondary education in 
recent years the tendency had been to look for clerical and other professional 
openings, but even under normal conditions there were insufficient jobs to go round. 
The attitude of the public mind was such that the time was opportune for a back' 
to-the-laud movement. 

Rural Training. 

T he Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. F, W. Bulcx^ck) is also giving 
consideration to the problem. The matter had been engaging his attention for 
some time, he said to the Press recently, and be hoped to be able to place before 
the Cabinet in the near future a scheme which would aim definitely at giving boys 
a rural training before they embarked on country life. His department was investi¬ 
gating several possibilities for providing rural training for boys. It had been 
suggested that an organisation might be set up, using tho existing services, to 
register boys who wished to embark on farm work. At the same time, it was 
suggested Another branSh of the same organisation might work in the bush, or public 
oMeers inight bS for finding employment for boys in the country. Another 
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proposal was the establishflient of an agricultural training centre near Brisbane, 
where suitable boys could be given general experience after a course of studies at 
the Central Technical College. The latter proposal found most favour in his eyes, 
and was being investigated. * * The Government is definitely pledged to the formulation 
of a scheme to train our boys and get them on the land/' added tlie Minister, *^Side 
by side with this arises the question of land settlement and economic land utilisation.'' 


Science and the Farmer^ 

of the problems of the farmer to-day are solved in the laboratory/' said 
the Minister for Agriculture and Stock, Mr. F. W. Bulcock, in his presidential 
address at the annual conference of the Council of Agriculture last month. 

Farmers, he added, should pay greater attention to the scientific side of farming, 
while he, as Minister, as far as the finances of the State allowed it, would do all 
that he could to foster scientific research in agriculture in Queensla*\d. 

After urging members of the council to keep in touch with him and his Depart¬ 
ment, more particularly as far as marketing conditions were concerned, the Minister 
said be intended to go into the vexed question of dual grading standards for butter 
and other exportable products. Mr, ^ilcock said he looked at the world position 
in the light that, with the rapid growth of population in countries which were thickly 
populated, but which were still exporting, it would not be long before those countries 
would only be producing enough for their own consumption. It was then that 
Australia would have a better market for its goods, and he considered that they 
must be prepared to take advantage of that market. From his knowledge Quceuslanfl 
products compared favourably with those from other parts of the world. 

He believed that tlie prosperity of the State depended upon the primary producer. 
They must pursue a policy by which some means of understanding the farmers' 
problems would be available to the man in the city, and the problems of the city 
to the man on the land. At one time there was a mutual antagonism between the 
dwellers of the city, and the men in the country, but this was passing. The Minister 
said he believed that the farmer should control his own destiny, and that policy had 
been adopted by the primary producer in this State. To-day there was organised 
marketing for most jiroducts of Qiioenslaifd. He did not regard the organisation as 
being perfect, but considered that which had been evolved during the last ten years 
had been very satisfactory. Tlio next ten years ahead would most likely bring 
very necessary legislative enactments for the benefit of the State, provision being 
made for the interests of the community, and not merely for the individual. 

The Beet Industry—Its Importaaee to Qaeenshind. 

cannot help but be impressed with the fact that the production of cattle 
^ has an important bearing on almost every industry in the State. Practically 
no enterprise of any kind exists that is not dependent in some shape or form on 
the meat industry." In these words the State Premier, Mr. W. Forgaii Smith, 
emphasised the importance of the meat industry to Queensland, prior to declaring 
the Live Stock and Meat Industry Hall at the Brisbane Show open to the public. 
"Since .1927, the meat industry, in common with others, has undergone many 
vicissitudes," said the Premier. Queensland exported approximately 40 per cent, 
of the meat produced, and it was pleasing to know that the industry had also 
entered the market in regard to pork, mutton, lamb. The figures displayed 
in one of the exhibits wore iliuminating, inasmuch as they indicated the possibility 
of a greater expansion of inter-Empire trade. At Ottawa thei meat industry was 
looking for some support in the marketing of its products, whether in the form 
of a preferential tariff or a quota for the various constituent parts of the Empire. 
The Commonwealth of Australia, in dommon with the civilised world, was 
encountering problems of a magnitude hitherto unexampled, and the fit tare of their 
civilis^.tion would, to a very large extent, depend on the manner in ydiich those 
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problems were approached. To-day they had the problemB of unexauipled 
productivity, aud the fact that a growing proportion of people were unable to 
earn a reasonable or proper livelihood. These problems could only be effectively 
dealt with if they were regarded from a national standpoint. <^lii Queensland,’^ 
said the Premier, ^^we have every variety of soil, and of climatic conditions, all 
the known miner^s, an abundance of timber, and all the essentials to maintain a 
large population in a high degree of civilisation. Consequently, it is our duty 
to-day to be true to the pioneers of Australia, and see to it that in our gt'neration, 
wo are able to pioneer where necessary in a manner that ^^ill bcmfit future 
gcn(*rations. ’ ’ 

Eeferring to some of the problems of the industry, Mr. Smith stiid that on 
the marketing side, developments of a far-reaching character appeared to be 
imminent. At present, Australia suffered in the overseas market very largely 
because of the fact that their meat arrived in a frozen condition, and comx>eted 
wdth the i)roducts of other countries that could land their product chilled—which 
was an obvious advantage. He understood, however, that resc‘arcli was proceeding, 
apparently satisfactorily, in the direction of devising ways and means whereby their 
meat could be sold in similar fashion, and be de-frosted without the destruction 
of tissue that took place at the present time. ^^If those experiments are successful, 
they will mean a great deal to the cattle industry of Queensland,” declared the 
Premier. In conclusion, Mr. Forgan Smith paid a warm tribute to the social 
service of men who made such disjdays possible, singling out for special mention 
the organising genius and painstaking persistency of Mr. E. F. Runners, and endu'd 
by declaring the display officially opened. 

The Biigalo Fly Menace. 

C OMMENTING on an opinion expressed recently that the buffalo fly will not 
come further south than Boc^ampton, the Minister for Agriculture and 
Stock, Mr. F. W. Bulcock, said that the menace had been so well recognised in 
Java that the Dutch authorities had seen fit to employ highly-trained entomologists 
and parasitologists in an attempt to secure biological control. It was hoped that 
the results of that w.ork would be of value in Queensland. It was difficult, 
continued Mr. Bulcock, to foretell the extent to which the fly w’ould thrive in varied 
climatic conditions. It remained for some time in a certain area, and then began 
fo migrate eastwards. This, he thought, w®s evidence that the fly w\as becoming 
acclimatised, and could live in zones where it could not exist previously. Therefore, 
it was necessary to regard any conclusion otherwise as problematical. 


TO SUBSORIBEES—IMFOKTANT. 

Several siibeeriptloiis have been received recently under cwver of 
nnsigaed letters* Obviously, in the circumstanees, it Is Imposdble to 
sebd the Journal to the subooribers concejrned* 

It is most important tiiat every subscriber’s name and address 
should be written idalnly, preferably in block letters, in order to 
avoid mistakes In addresses and delay in despatch* 
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THE QUEENSLAND SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

By H. T. EASTEBBY, Director, Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. 

PART XXIX. 

GLEANINGS FROM THE “SUGAR JOURNAL/’ PUBLISHED AT 
MACKAY FROM 1892 TO 1900. 

Early Italian Immigration. 

O N the 29th January, 1892, the Herbert River correspondent wrote:— 
‘‘As you know we have Italians on the river; they are divided 
between Ripple Creek, Macknade, and Hamleigh. Their first pay was 
this month, and after it was over seven went to Mr. Boyd (of Ripple 
Creek) and got him to cancel their agreements, and three did the same 
with Mr. Neaiiie. It seems there are two classes of Italians—^the 
riedmontese and the Venetians, The former are men with trades, such 
as carpet-makers, roadmakers, &c. The latter are agriculturists pure 
and simple. The Venetians seem to be taking to the w'ork, and are likely 
to answer the purpose for w^hich they were got—i.e., to take up land on 
their own account and grow cane for the mills. They arc making every 
inquiry concerning eanegrowing, and are only waiting with anxiety for 
the time to come when they may be growing cane for themselves. It 
is unfortunate that all the Italians are not of the agricultural class, as 
it would go a long way towards settling the labour question as far as 
this little bit of country is concerned. 

The “Brisbane Courierstated the same year—“We learn from a 
reliable source that some of the Italians who were brought to Queensland 
by Signor Praire, and who are now settled on sugar plantations in the 
Noiiili, have received letters from friends in Italy expressing a desire 
to come to Queensland. They st^te they will willingly pay their 
passages provided they are guaranteed employment."’ 

Electric laght in Sugar Mills. 

Advocating the use of electric lighting in sugar-mills, an advertise¬ 
ment by Messrs. Barton and White in 1892 sets out the many advantages 
over kerosene. Messrs. Robb and Company, Young’s of Pairymead, and 
Bingera, appear to have been amongst the earliest sugar-mills in 
Australia to adopt this method of lighting. The Bingera installation 
consisted of sixty lights of 16 candle power and six of 250 candle power. 
It was stated to have a very brilliant effect on the mill at night. Messrs. 
Traekson Bros., which firm is still in operation in Brisbane, erected the 
plant. 

Splitting Up of C.S.E. Company’s Estates. 

May, 1892.—The Victoria Estate on the Herbert River is being cut 
up and let to fanners. There seems every probability that in the near 
future all cane crushed by the mills on this river will be grown by 
small farmers and that the millowners will stop cultivating for them¬ 
selves. Note .—^This was ultimately realised. 

Improvement at Mackay Mills. 

10th June, 1892.—Homebush appears to be doing the most extenisive 
alterations. They are putting in a shredder to tear the cane before it 
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reaches the first rollers—a brush to automatically sweep the juice 
strainer at the rollers, and an elevator to carry the megass, &c., back 
to the front rollers; still further alterations in the intermediate carrier 
to make it travel more slowly and thus improve the maceration, and 
more subsiders. The boilers have been reset. A coil has been passed 
through the flues, and water going through it into the boilers is heated 
without extra cost, and is at boiling point when it gets into the boilers. 

At the Eton Central Mill maceration of the most approved pattern 
is being put in, similar to that in use at Habana and Homebush. The 
juice strainer is being enlarged and made of fine centrifugal gauze*. 

At Racecourse, tanks, pipes, boilers, &c., are being lagged; the 
manager is using d composition of flour and sawdust which stands heat 
well and dot‘S not crack and fall away. 

Rum Quotations, 1892 (in Bond). 

Bundaberg Distillery—30 overproof, 2s. 3d. per gallon. 

Pleystowe Distillery—30 overproof, 2s. 6d. per gallon. 

The Home mai'ket was bad and the demand falling off, further 
shipments from Cirieensland were not likely for some time. 


ESTIMATE OF 1892 CROP* 

•Sugar. 

T(nis. 

Cairns 




2,000 

Johnstone 




5,500 

Herbert 




.. C,325 

Burdekin 




2,500 

Mackay 




.. 15,000 

Boekhainpton 




300 

Bundaberg .. 




.. 20,000 

Maryborough 




4,500 

Brisbane 




1,000 





57,125 


This was divided as follows:—1,800 tons yellow sugars; 11,500 tons 
refined w^hites; 23,840 tons ordinary whites; 17,285 tons refining sorts; 
2,700 tons rations. The supply of Australasia was calculated to })e 
112,000 tons made up as follows:— 

•Sugar. 

Tods. 

’ Queenslaucl .. .. .. .. .. 57,000 

New South Wales.35,000 

Fiji. 20,000 

112,000 

Of the whole crop 70,000 tons will be made for or purchased by the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company. The consumption of Australasia, 
including New Zealand, was given at 160,000 tons. 

Proposed Central Mills at Bundaberg. 

Under date of 8th May, 1892, the Bundaberg correspondent writes— 
see that Mr. Fred Buss is advocating a scheme for the formation 
of Central Mills in this district. He proposes to raise a capital of 
£100,000 to erect four mills, at a cost of £25,000 each. Mr. Buss seems 
to have lost sight of a very important item, viz., the supply of cane 
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for stich mills j they would reqvdre an annual supply of 40,000 tons in 
all. The small farming class who would require to be the backbone 
of a scheme like this are not men of capital as a rule, so that any 
company or syndicate would require to set aside enough of their capital 
to assist the farmer by monetary’' advances to enable him to clear and 
plant the necessary area of cane for the mill in the shortest time possible, 
so that the mills would have a full supply of cane from the start.” 

Shoal Bay Plantation, Northern Territory. 

It is not generally known that there was once a sugar^mill and 
plantation at Shoal Bay, Northern Territory. The Northern Territory 
Times” in July, 1892, remarked—^"'Cane crushing at Shoal Bay 
plantation is proceeding successfully, with a cheering prospect of success 
•to the lessee, Mr. Moore. From the commencement of the present crush¬ 
ing up to date, the rollers have put through about 164 tons, and the 
yield of sugar from this amounts to a trifle over 8 tons. It was the rule 
to estimate 1 ton of sugar for every 20 tons of cane. The quality was 
sufficiently good to command a ready sale. The only labour used on 
the plantation was the free and independent black native of the sod.” 

Brisbane Refinery. 

November, 1892.—^^‘The news that the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company, of Sydney, has decided to erect a refinery in Brisbane will be 
received with general satisfaction in this Colony. The step indicates 
the confidence which this (‘ompany has in the future of the Queensland 
industry. The new refinery will occupy in all 3 acres of land fronting 
the Brisbane River. The work has been commenced, and its completion 
is expected in time for the 1893 season. It is improbable that the 
capacity of the plant will be less than 20,000 tons annually, and all of 
this will be supplied in its raw state from either the company's or 
private mills in Queensland.” 

Note ,—The Refinery was opened in August, 1893. 



Plate 83.—^Nbw Farm Befineky. 
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^ First Mill in Maclmy. 

Quoting from a copy of the Mackay “Mercury” published in 
September, 1868, the “Maekay Sugar Journal” says—“The sugar-mill 
is now in full work and answering every expectation of the proprietors, 
Messrs. J. E. Davidson and Company. The crushers of the mill consist 
of three massive rollers, each 2 ft. by 4 ft. . . . On the Alexandra there 
are two large storehouses being filled with megass to serve as a start 
for firing for next year’s crushing. The entire macdiinery was made 
by Fletcher and Company, of London, excepting the Gadsden’s pans, 
vats, and chimney. The number of hands employed on the plantation 
is 79, viz.:—25 white men and 54 South Sea Islanders—^ali of whom are 
fully employed either cutting, carrying, feeding, skimming, spreading 
megass, or other work. . . . The sugar made is of first-rate quality, good 
colour, and rich tasting. About 200 acres are ready for crushing.” 

Habana Mill (Mackay) Returns, 1892. 

It will undoubtedly be of much interest to extract the mill returns 
of Habana for 1892 for comparison with present day work. The 
“]\Iackay Sugar Journal,” in publishing these, says—“The Habana 
figures, while not showing perfect work, are interesting and valuable, 
the more so because this estate is the first one in Queensland to publish 
results based on scientific investigation. Habana has averaged a mill 


extraction per cent, of weight of sugar of 91*74, and this 

without any 

shredder or comminutor”: — 

Cunr (^rmhed — 

Weight in tons 



.. 23,4ol*0o 

Average per cent, eane sugar 



15-44 

Average i>er cent, fruit sugar 



•36 

Average per cent, other organic mutter .. 



1-43 

(Jane sugar in tons .. . 



3,620-90 

Fruit sugar in tons .. 



84-78 

Other organic matter 



335-63 

Firat mgars — 

Total sugar in tons ,. 



1,956-25 

Average analysis— 

Oane sugar 



97-63 

Fruit sugar 



•56 

Other organic matter. 



•35 

Ash 



•44 

Average net titre. 



94-80 

Second mgar »— 

Total sugar in tons .. 



369-35 

Total molasses in tons . 



43-0 

Average analysis— 

Cano sugar .. . 



91-40 

Fruit sugar .. 



1-56 

Other organic matter. 



1-88 

Ash . 



1-49 

Average net titre .. .. .. 



82-01 

Third sudors— 

Total sugar tn tons. 

.1 


215-80 

Total sugar molasses . 



122-52 

Average analysis— 

Cane sugar . 



82-29 

Fruit sugar .. 

.. 

.. 

2-05 

Other organic matter. 



3-51 

Ash ........ 


, , 

2-15 

Average net titre . ^ .. 


•• 

75-86 
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All mgara — 

Total sugars obtained in tons 
Average analysis— 

Cane sngar . 

Fruit sugar .. ., .. ;. 

Other organic matter .. 

Ash. 

Average net titre .. 

Megass — 

Average sugar. 

Average sugar per cent, weight of cane .. 

Average sugar per cent, weight of sugar 

Average water . 

Average fibre . 

Losses — 

In megass per cent, weight of sucrose .. 

Loss of sucrose in megass in tons .. 

Loss of sucrose in mill per cent, of Sucrose 
Loss of sucrose in mill in tons 
Total loss from cane to products in tons 
Extraction at rollers per cent, weight of sugar 
Average cane sugar in press cake 
Tons of cane to ton of sugar 

Small Farms on Sugar Plan^tions. 

Octoberj 1893.—ascertain as far as possible how far the move¬ 
ment for the cultivation of cane by small farmers is progressing, or, in 
other words, how far the Central Mill question is taking root in Queens¬ 
land, inquiry was made at Mackay, Bundaberg, and the Johnstone and 
Herbert Rivers, with the results shown hereunder, from which it is 
evident that the movement is increasing:— 

Acres. 

Mackay—143 farmers (of whom 22 are shareholders in the 


Central Mills) are growing cane upon .. .. .. 4,264 

Bundaberg—148 farmers upon .4,351 

Herbert River—68 farmers upon .. .. .. .. 3,923 

Johnstone River .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Nil 


Care has been taken in obtaining the above information to exclude all 
those who would come under what is generally known as ‘planters.^ 
All the above farmers (excluding the shareholders in the Central Mills 
at Mackay) grow cane for sale at a mill in which they have no direct 
interest otherwise than as a market. 

Childers Mill. 

In 1893 the Hon. E. Knox announced—are under engage¬ 
ment to erect another mill in Queensland, in the Isis Scrub near 
Bundaberg, Some months ago we received satisfactory offers from 
the farmers there to grow cane for us, and we have undertaken to put 
up a miU in time for season 1896. We have every reason to expect 
satisfactory returns from this venture, our sales of refined sugar 
continue to increase with the growth of population, and this factory will 
only ser\’e to maintain the projportion of sugar that we have been in 
the habit of producing at our mills for the work of the refineries, ^ ^ 

CarmlUa. 

;^^milla is now a well-established sugar district, but it has only 
beenJo during recent years. As far back as 1894, however, tho residents 
were anxious to commence sugar-growing. In a publication quoted in 


2,725-08 

95-93 

•84 

•85 

•74 

91-34 


5-54 

1-33 

8-62 

45-74 

23-31 


8-62 

311-89 

16-12 

583'93 

895-82 

91-74 

6-34 

8-27 
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the ‘^Mackay Sugar Journar* for that year it was stated—^‘'Oarmilla 
offers unrivalled opportunities to bona fide agriculturists and men of 
small capital to select virgin soil sugar lands. But suitable as the lands 
are for canegrowing, it is impossible for their owners to individually 
cultivate a sufficient area to keep a large mill employed capable of 
turning out, say, 4,000 tons of sugar during the season. Such a mill 
must have from 30,000 to 40,000 tons of cane annually. It has come to 
be recognised that in order to ensure success large mills are essential. 
Small mills can only result in disappointment and loss, and everywhere 
factories are becoming larger and larger. Planting is carried on more 
economically on a small scale, while the manufacture of sugar is made 
relatively cheaper when it is carried out upon a large scale, the two 
operations thus combined contributing to a permanent and profitable 
enterprise,*’ 

Herbert Biver Flood, 1894. 

Disastrous floods in the Herbert River are not unusual. In April, 
1894 it was reported that the highest flood ever known in the river rose 
on a Saturday night and kept up till the following midday. Eight lives 
were lost for certain and others were thought to be drowned. The 
water vms into Victoria and Ripple Creek Mills, but no serious damage 
was done. Note. —Unfortunately, this was not the last loss of life in 
Herl)ort River floods. 

The Sugar Crisis, 1894. 

The pro])lem of the over-production of sugar was a worry to the 
sugar industry in 1894 just as it is to-day. Restriction of output was 
llien being advocated as it is to-day, but it was recognised that this 
would not do much good unless the restrictions were general. Another 
propo.sal made was to feed cattle on sugar, but it was pointed out that 
this relief would only be temporary, because as soon as tlie sugar went 
into consumption prices would rise and cattle would have to revert to 
their former feed. 

SIZES OF SUGAR FARMS AND PLANTATIONS, 1895. 


Size. 




Numbers. 

Total Area. 

2 to 5 acres .. 



! 

191 

; 783 

6 to 16 acres .. 



.. ' 

434 

' 4,378 

15 to 30 acres .. 




324 

1 7,482 

30 to 46 acres .. 




170 

6,463 

45 to 60 acres .. 



. . : 

90 

4,823 

60 to 75 acres .. 



1 

• • 

37 

2,630 

76 to 90 acres. 




30 

2,606 

90 ip 105 acres. 



* • i 

16 

1,488 

106 acres and over 




96 

: 38,378 

1 

Totals 


.. 

• • i 

1,386 

1 69,031 


i 


This gives an average of 49 acres per grower. The present day 
average is 41, showing that the smaller farmer has increased. 

Marian and Pleystowe Mills, Maokay. 

A.ugu$t, 1895.-—^‘The Marian Mill has been duly opened with a 
grand invitation ball, cracking of champagne, and congratulatory 
speeches. ^ It is now working on a crop of 22,000 tons of cane. 
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''The Pleystowe Central Mill is to commence almost immediately. 
It Vill only have a small crop of 9^000 to 10,000 tons of cane’’ 


YIBLDS OF SUGAR PER ACRE, 1893 AND IBM, 

Touh. Tons. 

Place. 

1893. 

1894. 

Logan ., 

.. 1-23 

1-25 

Buiulaberg ’ 

.. 1-71 

1-50 

Maryl)orough .. 

.. 2*18 

2-09 

Mackay .. 

.. 1-79 

1*79 

Ayr 

.. 1-84 

2*57 

Ingham .. 

.. 2*26 

2-72 

Mourilyan 

.. 1-38 .. . 

1-49 

Cairns 

.. 1-25 

1*75 

Averages .. 

.. 1-70 

1-89 


Export of Sugar to Canada. 

Seven hundred tons of raw sugar were exported to Canada in 1895 
from Queensland, and it was thought at that time quite feasible to push 
the consumption of Queen^and sugar in Canada. In the 1898 Journal 
it was remarked that Canada had decided to extend preferential 
provision to Queensland, 

A Betrospect, 1896. 

The epoch of small mills and large areas of semi-cultivated lands 
is passing away. The small mills are now very few and far between; 
the large areas of semi-cultivated lands are rarely found in the Queens¬ 
land sugar districts to-day. Instead of these we can now boast of some 
of the largest and most complete factories in the world; in our sugar 
districts are grouped round these mills the homesteads of settlers who 
have taken up cane culture. The change is a striking one. While there 
has been an increase of 33,000 acres in the area cultivated with cane 
since 1892, and while the output of sugar may be said to have practically 
doubled itself, the whole change has heen for the benefit of Queensland 
and of Australia. It is so customary to associate the Queensland sugar 
industry witli the presence of a large coloured population in our midst 
that it is worth noting that the number of Polynesians employed in the 
whole colony has fallen from 9,362 on the 1st January, 1891, to 7,853 
on 1st January, 1895. White men working for themselves and using 
the best labour-saving implements are displacii^ the coloured workers 
rapidly. The large estates are rapidly becoming peopled with small 
farmers. 

RESULTS OBTAINED AND COST OF MANUFACTURE OF FOUR CENTRAL 
MILL COMPANIES, MACKAY, 1895. 


i Pteystowe. 1 Racecourse. 1 Marian. I North Eton. 




1 £ 8. 

d. 

£ 8, 

d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ «. d. 

Cost of cane per ton 


! 0 14 

0 

0 14 

8 

0 13 7 

0 14 0 

Cane per ton of 88 n.t. 

. tons 

7-6 

7-45 


7-8 

7-95 

Cost of cane per ton of sugar .. 

£ 

6 10 

9 

5 8 

6 

6 10 3 

6 18 3 

Cost of manufacture per ton of sugar £ 

1 13 

0 

1 12 

5 

1 18 10 

1 16 7 

Cost f.o.b. Mackay 

£', 

7 12 

8 

7 16 

V0 

7 10 0 

8 11 7 

Su^ar mode 

tons 

715 

2.251 

2.000 

2.078 

Price received f.o.b., Mackay 
Net profit per te^i 

£ 

£ 

' 0 7 

1 14 

^ j 
10 1 

1 0 0 

1 14 

0 

0 

0 7 10 

1 8 1 

0 a 11 

1 0 4 
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Queensland in the Sugar World, 1896. 

The Journal des Fabricants de Sucre quoted from the ^^Mackay 
Sugar Journar^ that sugar would be placed f.o.b. Mackay, for £7 per 
100 kilos, and added “Australian sugar is not yet on the world’s 
market. That is well, but at the rate Queensland is developing her 
industry we shall not have to wait long for this new competitor. On 
that day the countries which still adhere to their old cost of about £14 
will have seen their days as exporters!” 


Hambledon Plantation, Cairns. 

The Hambledon Mill and plantation was purchased in 1897 by the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company from Messi*s. Sw^allow Bros., the 
previous owners. It was stated in the “Mackay Sugar Journal” for 
June, 1895, that “the company desired to lease all the land and did 
not wish to cultivate an acre for themselves, and that hundreds of 
farmers were bound to fiock to the Cairns district from the Clarence, 
Tweed, Bimdaberg, Maryborough, and Mackay sugar districts, where 
increasingly impoverished lands and heavy frosts were bringing them 
to the verge of despair. On the Clarence and Richmond Rivers the 
sugar-growing industry is practically extinct, and the company were 
about to shift their mills from these rivers, for the farmers could not 
grow cane for them.” This correspondent was a very poor prophet, 
as thirty-five years after his prediction the Richmond and Clarence 
Rivers are still growing cane, and the Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
has not yet shifted its New South Wales Mills to North Queensland. 


PRICE PAID FOR CANE IN NEW SOUTH WALES IN 1898, BY THE 
COLONIAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY. 


% Obtainable Cane Sugar.j 

1 

1 Price per Ton Cane. 

i 

1 % Obtainable Cane Sugar. 

Price per Ton Cane. 

1 

1 

a. d. 

( 

s. d. 

170 

16 7 

no i 

10 0 

160 > 

14 9 

100 ' 

7 6 

160 i 

13 11 

^ 90 

6 0 

U-0 i 

13 1 

i 8-0 

2 6 

130 1 

12 3 

1 7*0 

Nil 

120 1 

i 

11 6 

1 j 



Proserpine Central Mill. 

The above mill commenced operations in 1898 and manufactured 
1,350 tons of sugar from 545 acres, equal to a yield of about 2^ tons 
l)er acre. The writer of this paragraph says in the “Mackay Sugar 
Journal” for January, 1899, that the Proserpine district is nearly 
surrounded by mountains which give an exceptional rainfall, and 
prophesies that in a few years tlie mill would be kept working to its 
full capacity. 
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Comparison made in 189S ol cane yields per acre and tons of cane required to 
manufacture one ton of sugar. These were complied by the Director of the 
Sugar Experiment Station, West Java. 


Country. 

Tons ol Cane per 
Acre. 

Tons of Cane to 
Make One Ton ol 
Sugar. 

Queensland 





16 

100 

New South Wales 





16 

9-3 

Straits Settlements 





24 

13-3 

Java 





36 

100 

Japan 





16*2 

14-3 

Beunion .. 





. 240 

IM 

Hawaii 





33-4 

100 

Spain 





1 200 

14-3 

Louisiana 





20-6 1 

13-3 

Egypt 



•• 

.. 1 

1 

! 220 1 

1 

1 100 

1 


Quantity of Sugar Produced from June, 1897, to June, 1898. 

The following table is taken from the ‘‘Mackay Sugar Journal/’ 
for January, 1899:— 


District. 

Tons ol Sugar. 

Number of Mills. 

Ipswich .. 

:ioo 

3 

Logan 

1.637 

11 

Brisbane .. 

921 

l! 

Maryborough and Childers 

14,336 

h 

Buxidaberg 

16,998 

31 

Bookhampton 

806 

1 

Maokay .. .. 

22,438 

12 

Proserpine 

1,360 

1 

Lower Bmdekin .. 

• 6,213 

3 

Herbert Biver. 

16,266 

3 

Johnstone Biver . 

9,664 

2 

Cairns and Dougleis . 

7,209 

‘ 3 

Totals 

97,916 

80 


It will be noted that mills were then operating in the Ipswich, 
Brisbane, and Rockhampton districts. 

Bounties on Continental Sugars. 

The bounties granted by Continental countries on sugar manufac¬ 
tured by them were a very sore point in Queensland and other British 
sugar-producing places. In 1899 the following countries gave an export 
bounty on sugar, viz.:—France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Denmark, 
Russia, and the Argentine Republic, thus unfairly competing with 
Australian-grown sugar, and wherever the English language was spoken 
a strong feeling was being manifested against the bounties, and in all 
parts of the Empire immediate and prompt action was being taken to 
countervail same. Mr. Chamberlain declared that the '^Abominable 
bounties must come to an end,’’ and influential papers in England were 
strongly advocating their abolition or a countervailing duty. 

Note .—This bounty system got worse in the following years, and was com¬ 
plicated by a system of cartels,'^ Tinally a big convention met at Brussels, and 
about 190cJ both cartels and bounties were abolished. 

[to be CONTINUED.] 
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XVII. 



The Austrattan 

BELUN6 PIANO 

Jldmirably Combines High Quality with 
Low Price! 

This is a X)iano of which Australians 
might well he ptoiid, and a fitting 
instrumoiit for Australian hoimvs. 


CASH PRICE! 

^110 

F.O.B., Brltbenc. 


Very Easy Terms 
Arraiqted. 


Though low in price, it is definitely 
a high-grade piano. The touch is 
truly sympathetic, Avhile the tone has 
a sw<*et, singing (piality of more than 
ordinary beauty. Tlic sturdy con¬ 
struction assures complete siitisfaetion 
and many years (d‘ service. 

The Bolling is a piano suitable both 
for the student and the accomplished 
pianist, and carries Paling’s well- 
known guarantee. 

Call in and play a Belling, or write 
for free catalogue. 



BR!SB4NE 


TOOWOOMBA ROCKHAMPTON MACKAY TOWNSVILLE 
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The New ROTARY HOE T 

interests every Farmer, whether he be 

GENERAL FARMER 
ORCHARDIST 

TOBACCO GROWER 
MARKET GARDENER 

This outstanding machine breaks up hard 
ground. It cultivates and runs power 
machinery on any property. 


Big Tractor Performance at Half Big 
Tractor Cost 
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PIN-HOLE BORERS OF THE WALNUT 
BEAN {Endiandra palmerstoni). 

"By J. HABOLI) SMITH, Entomological Brancli. 

^HE timber trade in any country passes through many phases before 
** forest operations are planned in accordance with an ordered scheme 
inspired by an accurate knowledge of timber values, the purposes to 
which the several woods may be put, and the markets in which they 
can best be placed. In recent years, a growing appreciation of the 
walnut bean, Endiandra palmersioni, for veneer purposes has focussed 
attention on North Queensland scrub woods. American manufacturers, 
keen to appreciate variations in the public veneer taste, found this 
timber of considerable value for the trade; hence during the past few 
years there have, been considerable inquiries for this timber in the log, 
and some very heavy shipments have left the Cairns wharves for the 
United States. The early consignments were naturally viewed with a 
critical eye, for the characteristics of the wood were more or less 
unknown, and the most suitable technique for handling the logs from 
the stximp to the knife had still to be formulated. A variety of the 
logs, cut in all sorts of ways and from a great range of trees, was 
shipped and milled at the discretion of the purchasing interests. 
Tneyitably, certain criticisms were made by these interests on the nature 
of the wood supplied and the condition in w^hich it was sent to the 
mill; hence subsequent supplies have been cut and shipped in closer 
conformity with the manufacturers’ requirements 'when these had been 
formulated with any degree of precision. 

One rather serious criticism concerned the activities of insects in 
the heart wood of some of the logs—^in particular a pin-hole borer, 
which was stated to have riddled quite a number and made them useless 
for veneer purposes. Specimens of the insects were forwarded to tln^ 
Forestry Board and referred to the Entomological Branch of ithe 
Department of Agriculture and Stock. Following a discussion of the 
problem, it was decided to initiate studies of the walnut bean insect 
fauna, and field work commenced in the summer of 1930-31. This 
progress report summarises relevant data procured to date, and discusses 
in some detail the implications on forest operations and other handling 
processes before the logs are finally milled. 

The Properties of the Walnut Bean. 

The walnut bean occurs irregularly through the mixed rain forests 
of the far north and has been logged principally from the rich scrub 
lands, just across the coastal range, between Innisfail and Cairns. Pre¬ 
cise ecological information is slight, but some districts cari^' a relatively 
considerable stand, while others, apparently similar in every way, lack 
representatives entirely. Supplies have hitherto been culled from both 
private and Crown lands wherever the tree has been within reasonable 
access. The heart wood is deep chocolate in eoloui*, and if feathered 
is highly prized for veneer, while even the normal log is of considerable 
value. Unfortunately, most of the logs show structural defects of one 
kind or another. Many are piped and the cavity may extend through 
the greater part of the log; some show ringshakes; fissures along the 
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Uiie of the medullary rays are frequent*, while minor defects such as bark 
inclusions are anything but rare. , Consequently less latitude -is permis¬ 
sible in the bench treatment than is usual when the American species 
is being cut. Where practicable, the log is qnaytered on the bench arid 
t^e quarter cut flitch is the rule, being varied to meet the peculiarities 
of the logs, and in this form the flitches pass to the boilers preparatory 
to slicing. A certain amount of wastage is inevitable, the amount 
depending on the quality of the log, but the specifications now used by 
the Forestry Board permit the export of logs carrying not more than 
15 per cent, of estimated waste in the total volume of the log. The 
bulk of the logs shipped would, however, oarry less than 10 per cent.— 
quite an appreciable fraction when freight is taken into consideration. 

A logging complication arises out of the fact that it is almost 
impossible to ascertain if a standing tree is structurally sound. 
Sounding prior to felling gives no indication of the nature or extent of 
existing defects, and trees must be cut on the offchanoe that logs taken 
from them wiU be marketable. Hence it often happens that trees of 
apparent dubious value prove to contain excellent veneer material when 
felled and vice versa. There seems to be no escape from this position 
as, for some years to come, all the walnut bean marketed will be drawn 
from virgin forests and shipments will include numbers of post-mature 
trees. 


Significance of Insects in the Walnut Bean. 

Though shot-hole and pin-hole borers attack both soft and hard 
wood scrub timbers at certain times of the year, the injury must be 
particularly severe to lessen materially their value for ordinary struc¬ 
tural purposes. The walnut bean is, however, cut for a special trade in 
which insect injury to the heartwood is highly undesirable. As a rule 
Platypodids of shot-hole dimensions rarely pass beyond the sapwood of 
the harder scrub woods, in which group the walnut bean may be 
included. If they do, it is only under special conditions such as may 
be found where the fungi responsible for dozy heart are operating, either 
in the solid wood or on fissure surfaces. Hence from the practical 
point of view the field of interest may be restricted to pin-hole species 
known to affect sound heart wood (Plate 84). The first recoveries 
from exported logs incriminated Crossotarsus grevillecB Lea (Plate 85), 
the smallest of Australian Platypodids, and subsequent work has con¬ 
firmed the wider generalisation which makes this species the principal 
pest. The burrows are so small that they may not be observed if the 
flitches are cursorily viewed on the bench, but, of course, the defects 
show out clearly once the wood is sliced. Purchasers have claimed 
that losses through pin-hole borers have, in the past, been considerable, 
and this claim will be commented on later. Perhaps when logging was 
iU organised, inferior timber was shipped and there may have been some 
grounds for such complaints. 

Nature of the Investigation. 

An accurate survey of the borer complex in the walnut bean must 
necessarily precede any practical recommendations for the control of 
the pest. Hence some attention has been given to the study! of the 
insects a^ciated with logs after felling, the mode of attack which 
characteristises each, and the ecological conditions under which they work. 
For this purpose, logs have been felled on two &r^t reserves and the 
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Cfo^imtwrms grmMlkiB Leu, Heftrtwood in .walnut l^n. 



















Plate 85. 


Crofs.Hotarsus grevillew Lea. 

Figf. 1. Eggs X 54. 

Pig. 2. Larva X 15. 

Pig. 3. Adult (Dorsal View) x 15. 
Pig 3a. Auteuna X 60. 

Pig. 4. Adult (Lateral View) X 15. 


Xy^ehorus hiroutus Lea. 

Fig. 5. Larva X 15. 

Pig. 6. Pupa X 15. 

Pig. 7. Adult (Dorsal View) X 15. 
Pig. 7a. Antenna X 60. 

Pig. 8. Adult (Lateral View) X 15. 
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iiisecrt activity in them followed through the early months of 1931, when 
the borer activities were at their peak. Sections of these logs were 
arranged in a variety of positions both in the scrub and outside in the^ 
open for comparison. The two reserves are at Wongabel and Gadgarra 
where resident foresters were available to carry out the work. The- 
former lies near Atherton, on the dry end of the Tableland, while* 
Gadgan-a is situated closer into the range in a district of heavy pre¬ 
cipitation. The rainfall at Wongabel was 23 inches for the first six 
months of 1931, while at Gadgarra 42 inches fell during the same period. 
In both places, the essential procedure was as follows:—From a tree* 
cut in December, 3930, two 7-foot logs were sawn, one being hauhnl 
well into the S(nmb, while the other was dragged into the open where 
serub influences on shade, humidity, &c., were less pronounced. Kach 
of these was in turn halved, one section being left resting on the ground, 
while the other was raised on skids some 4 inches thick to permit 
adecpiate ventilation of the under surfaces. In late Jmaiiary, 1931, the 
sap wood was removed for a foot round the entire girth from the end: 
of one piece, both in the serub and the open, in order to expose the 
heart wood to direct lateral infestation, while strips of bark were- 
removed from the upi)er surfaces as a check on bark inlluences in the* 
insect faxina. Wood samples were axed from the logs at frequent 
intervals to provide material for closer examination than was possible- 
in the field. Ants of the genus Pheiclole played havoc with these durijig' 
traaisport, hut sufficient material was usually available to procnire pro¬ 
gress notes on the activity of the pin-hole species which attacked the 
wood. 

Seasonal Conditions. 

Jn North Queensland, rnonsoonal rains commence as a rule in late* 
December and are preced(*cl for some weeks by a succession of storms. 
Bore'rs appear on the wing during the latter, and reach their numerical 
peak during the (*arly months of the year. The summer 1930-31 was,, 
liowcver. quite unusual. November falls held promise of early general 
rains, but tbest* failed to materialise until late in January; hence the 
logs encountered dry conditions for some three or four weeks after' 
felling, at which stage the tlight broods of the borer species were sub¬ 
normal. Gadgarra rains for the first six months kept close to the* 
averag(‘ annual rec*ord, but precipitation at Wongabel was decidedly 
subnormal. 

Insects Attacking the Walnut Bean. 

Two pin-liole borers attack w^aliuit bean logs shortly after they are- 
brought to the ground in the summer mouths. One, Xylchoms hirsulus' 
Lea (Plate 85), a typical member of the genus to which it belongs, has 
a wide distribution through the Eastern States, while the other, fbY>.9- 
sotarsus qreviUe<v. Lea, is a PI a ty pod id originally described from the 
southern silky oak, OrevillM rohusta. IVIore recent records of the latter* 
species are all from the walnut bean, either as i>ests of the felled log 
or in the stumps and-tops left in the forest after the logs are removed. 
A second species of Crossotarms is of minor importance. The two- 
commoner Platypodids of shot-hole size, Platijptis australis Chapins and’ 
P. omnivorus Lea, riddle many of the scrub soft woods. The former, 
together with an unidentified species, shows some partiality for the sap» 
wood of the walnut bean. 
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Development of the Attack. 

When logs are left lying on the ground, changes gradually take 
place which have a considerable bearing on insect activities. If exposed 
to tlie sun, the bark quickly dries out and the shrinkage involves longi¬ 
tudinal splitting and the separation of bark from sap wood within a few 
weeks. Such changes take place normally when a log is hauled on to the 
lamp and left lying there for despatch to the wharf at a later date. On 
, th<‘ other hand the humid and sheltered conditions peculiar to the 
depths of virgin rain forest preclude rapid drying out, hence a log left 
where it is cut for any length of time is subject to soaking and leaching 
rather than solar processes, and bark disintegration is consequently 
much slower. 

In the experimental logs left in the scrub at Gadgarra, pin-hole 
borers >soon alighted on the lateral surfaces of the logs and commenced 
to burrow. But, frequently as these burrows were initiated, they were 
invariably empty on examination at a later date, being for the most 
part but blind tunnels in the bark about one millimetre in depth. 
J^colytoid shot-hole borers, in contrast to the pin-hole species, penetrated 
-through the bark to the sap wood without any apparent trouble. Maraud¬ 
ing ants may explain some of the empty burrows of the pin-hole ape<!ies, 
Init it seems much more probable that the intact fresh bark hampers 
the normal propensities of the pests. The natural resistance to 
immediate pin-hole borer infestation through the bark steadily dimishes 
following leaching and exposure. Consequently, immediately 
.after felling, only the ends of the logs are exposed to infestation, and 
there the attack is restricted to speeies of Crossotarsm. Botli 
th(' heart and sap wood may be invaded at the ends of the logs, the 
^'jitranee holes being scattered irregularly over the. surface, but with 
the majority in the sapwood. There is no aggregation of burrows such 
as (‘haracterises shot-hole borer activities near the bark and in dozy wood 
tissues. 

About the fifth vreek, the repellent properties of the bark diminished 
to a point at which the pin-hole borers could penetrate direct through 
the hark and tlie Xyleborid initiated the advance. Drippings from 
foliage overhead, heavy rain, and slow evaporation within the scrub 
were such that moisture had soaked through the weaker parts of the 
bark covering knd caused some discolouration of the sapwood below. 
Traced back to their source, the older burrows led inevitably to these 
weaker parts of the bark. It would therefore appear that infestation 
by X. hirsuim follows closely the line of soakage through the bark. 
As the ])ark loosens at a later stage, other speeies may begin to operate 
more or less freely. 

Once through the bark, X. hirsutus tunnels for some time on the 
sui face of the sapwood in a tangential plane before entering the wood, 
hence where many insects of this species have been operating, the 
removal of the bark shows a superficial tracery made up of the pre¬ 
liminary liirsutus burrows. The direction of the burrows changes 
:abruptly when the insect enters the sapwood, and this may siibse- 
•(luently teem with the tunnels of the insect. Both mature and immature 
forms may he found together in the same burrow. 

A significant difference in the habits of X, hdrsuius and C. grevillecB 
may be noted here. The former enters the log only through the bark, 
while tliLg latter must enter through an exposed surface, either a sawn 




Plate 86. 

DyspperrMmia ffrandis Ijea. Meandering bark burrows of larvie. 











Plate 87. 

Xyff lnyn.-; hirsiitus I.r*a, *Snlj-b;u'k proliminary Imrrows. Bark removed recently. 
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face or a scsarfed edge cut with an axe. Ordinarily C. grevillete does 
.not enter the lateral surlace of the log until the natural shrinkage of 
the bark exposes the sap wood. Consequently, of the pin-holt? species, the 
•end penetration of the log is entirely Platypodid in origin. Wlion the 
l)ark has been subject to scrub \v<»athering for some time, A", hirsutux 
jiiay penetrate the still intact bark. In the experimental logs the free 
iis(‘ of the axe gave access to Platyi>odids at the sides of the samples 
“(‘arJier than would have ordinarily b(*en the case. 

One consequence of the succession was the int(?rmingling of species 
within the log. In the early stages a pure infestation of Xyle})orids 
Avas operating on tlie upper surface of the logs, but later both Xyl(?borid 
.and CrosHoiarsns burrows oeeAirred in close association. The adults, 
whose struotural characters are, of course, distinct, can be readily 
S(‘parated, but larval identification is much more diilicult and life 
history studies are therefore somewhat complicated. 

I]i neither of the scrub logs at Gadgarra did the Xylcborid y)en(*- 
Irate the heartwood, though the tunnels passed thi-ough the whole of the 
adjoining sapwood. Walnut hc^an does not possess the clear distinction 
Ixdween Ijcart and sap woo<ls, such as is found, for example, in the 
hla<‘k hean (Utsianoi>permuin atisfmle. The transition is much mon* 
.gradual, particularly if the tree from which the log has been cut is^ 
su])mature. Still the heartwood remains (piite sound, and the value 
•of the log for v(‘ne(*r pury)oses would not have? becui seriously impaired 
hy the activities of the ])e.st. The only material loss would have been 
that eff(‘(*t(*d hy C. grvvHhit at the ends. 

Xylelmrid })enetration took ydaee mainly ou the upper surface of 
the two scrub logs. Pud ]>enetration hy the IMatypodicI was. by eon 
trasi, subject to no particular orientation. Skids made no apynvciahle 
•diflVreiu'e to the iiif<‘station of the two logs, for nndorgrowtli vei*y 
quickly nullifies any ben(‘fi(*ial effect which might be anticipated from 
-a<*i’ation of the outer surfat-es of the logs. 

The two sections of the log out in the open ])ermitted observations 
under an entirely diflAuvnt set of conditions, le.ss suitable, theoretically, 
to the ecological requirements of the pin-hole borers. Both lay in an 
east-west position so that the sun played along the upper surface for 
the greater part of the day. The pliysical effects of exposure were 
soon evident in the loosened and split bark, both on the top and the 
sides. Borer damage was entirely of the Platypodid type, and entranee 
to the timber was effVetod only at the western end of a single log wdiich 
possessed a fracture spur, sufficiently large to shelter the lower end 
surface from the sun. IIere» again there was direct penetration cf the 
(*iid wood hy the in.sect, though the ]>reference was mainly for the sap- 
wood. The bulk of the effective entranee holes were on the loAver half 
of the log. 

Though entranee apertnvc's of C\ gmvillem occurred in these logs, 
the burrows were either emi)ty or harboured rnoribmid adults, immature 
forms being quite absent. It is presumed that the solar heat is sufficient 
to prevent access of the insects during the day, while those which may 
effect an entrance during the night find conditions within the log quite 
inimicable to their general welfare. This aspect of the subject will be 
discussed later when practical control measures are being considered. 
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The duplieation of the work at Wongabel oonfirmed the same 
general conclusions drawn from the Qadgarra material, with the notice- 
able difference that Xyleborids made no attempt to invade the logs— 
Platypodids being solely responsible for the borer injury. In any case,, 
the infestation was slight in the scrub specimens and negligible for those 
left in the open. The tree felled at Wongabel was the younger of the 
two trees and should, under the same (*-onditions, have suffered more 
severely than that at Gadgarra. The differfiiice must therefore be placed 
to the credit of the variation iii climatic conditions between the two 
areas. 


Succession of Species. 

During the leaching process which occurs in the scrub, another 
insect takes possession of the site between the bark and wood. This 
form was first noted in March, 1931, some three months after the trees 
had been felled at both Wongabel and Gadgarra, and by Augu<st the 
intact bai'k sheltered both larvae and pupa*. The timber itself is- 
unaffected, the tunnels being made in the l)ark and packed wdth the 
fraKSs and vrood debris associated with the activities of the insect, while 
the pupal chamber is cut very close to the outer surface (Plate 86). 
When reared the adult i>roved to be Dt/soperrlUnus grandis Lea. This 
insect has no apparent economic significance, but is of interest in the 
pest succession peculiar to felled walnut logs. 

Life History Notes of Species. 

The study of any particular species is a matter of some considerable 
difficulty, for material collected in the field invariably represents more 
than a single insect type. The range of insecj-ts in rain forests is so 
wide and the number of hosts suited to individual species so indefinite 
that laboratory work must preface any exact statement of the babit>s 
of any one form. This raises a further difficulty, viz., the handling of 
Xyleborids or Platypodids in the laboratory under conditions, which, 
no matter how^ well arranged, must differ from the natural habitat in 
some significant particular. The rain forest environment with shade, 
filtered light, humidity, even temperatures, &c., is hard to reproduce 
under laboratory conditions, W'hile logs simply cannot be handled at all. 

Hence the following observations merely thrown together informa¬ 
tion gleamed from (a) The cutting up of 12^by 32 by 4 inches sections 
from infested logs cut at intervals for the examination of the insects 
eiJcToscd, and (h) the implication of experiments, mostly abortive, 
initiated in the laboratory to elucidate particular points in the life- 
hist oiy^ of the insects, 


Xyleborus hirsutus Lea. 

For the purposes of discussion, this is considered to be the only 
species of. the genus handled in the experimental logs and in the 
laboratory. The adult (Plate 85, fig. 7) has typical Ipid characters, such 
as the yentrally placed head and shoi*t first tarsal segments, which inake^ 
it readily separable from Platypodids, with a rectilinear body and long- 
first tarsal segment. Where larvaB are working in conjunction, the two- 
types may he distinguished by the browm dorsal loop on the prothorax 
Platypodid larvie (Plate 85, fig. 2)—a structure which is absent from 
ithe associated Xyleborids. (Plate 85, fig. 5.) These major distinctionsi 




Plate 88. 

Iiulicating borer preference for leached smi crack. 
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l^ATE 89. 

Crossotarsus o*‘C‘villecB Lea. Showing damage in external surface^ sapwood and heartwood. 
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l>etween the two groups, while satisfactory for primary distinctious, 
must he viewed with some caution, for each group contains a number 
of species which may be w^orking in the same log. 

X. hirsutus enters the timber through the bark only and not on the 
sawn surface of the wood, but, even so, it seems very doubtful if the 
inse(*ts can bore through intact bark immediately the tree is felled. 
Preliminary soaking and leaching preceded successful attacks at (lad- 
garra, wdiile even when the bark had been pienjcd, tangential burrowing 
took j)lace before the sap wood was (Uitered. (Plate 87.) Though Xyle- 
borids are known to be partial to fresh wnod in which the cell contents 
are still unaltered, it may be the peculiar property of walnut bean 
that certain changes must take place in the properties of the wnod 
])(‘fore the insects are free to tunnel in any and every direction. The 
tangential burrows of the insect possess few distinctive features. For 
tbe most part, they consist of simple meandering tracks changing direc¬ 
tion abruptly at the point where the insect enters the log. A few^ are 
bifurcate, and some exceed an inch and a-lialf in length. Once the 
])eriod of superficial burrowing is over, the insect enters the w^ood at 
an angle to the radial line and may pass through to the inner limits 
of the sapw’ood. Most burrow^s flatten out to a tangential plane before 
lu*oceeding so far. LarviU, pui«e, and adults may 1)0 found together 
wdthin the one burrow. 

Pupjc (Plate 85, fig. (i) were recovered from the tunnels in 
February, 1931, and in samples of wood examined later, both tbe 
immature stages were found throughout the burrow's of the insect. Tin* 
'ohvious inference is that more than one brood occurs during the W’ct 
season, though how' many broods occui)y the tw’elfth-month period is 
difficult to estimate. No signs of brood ehambons in which larval develop- 
mmit tak(‘s place have been found in either this species or the Plaiypodid. 

Crossotaxsus grevilleae Lea, 

C, grcvillecv (Plate 85, fig. 3K the dominant species of signilieaiiet* 
as a pest of walnut bean, has certain characters w3iich distinguish it 
from the Xvleborid so far discussed. The insect happens to be very 
common during the wet S(*asori and few, if any, logs cut at that time 
(*scape its attacks. 

Infestation takc^ place on any surface where the w^ood is unpro- 
te<'ted by the bark, hence imagines first enter at the ends of the felled 
log, mainly in the sapw^ood, but also to some extent in the heartw'ood. 
Sliordd some of the bark ])e torn off during haulage with consequent 
exposure of the barrel of the log, or an axe ring be cut—as so often 
happens to secure official girtli measurements—an entrance may be 
effected where the sapw'ood is exposed. Otherwise, so long 
as the bark remains intact, only the ends and fissures are affected, 
l)opulation of the remainder of the log being deferred until such time 
as exposure loosens the bai-k and allows access to the pest through erael^s 
:fnid abrasions. 

As would be expected, the pest being the smallest described Platy- 
podidj'the tunnels are much more minute than those of the associated 
Xyleborids. The essential conformation of the tunnel is, how'ever, much 
the same, brood chambers being absent wiiilc the entrance tunnel is 
-also cut at an acute augle to the surface. For the most part, the pest 
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prefers the sapwood, but under suitable conditions, such as are common 
to the rain forest interior, the heartwood may be riddled by the burrows- 
of this borer throughout the whole length of the log. 

During the period when the experimental logs have been under 
observation, no pupte of this species have been found, though they may 
be freely recovered from logs which have lain on the ground for twelve 
months or so. It would appear, therefore, that the life cycle of this 
species takes much longer than that of A", kirmtus. Perhaps this will 
explain the discover^' of larvse of C, grevilkw in tlie heartwood of logs 
whicli have been exposed in the open W some considerable time, months- 
after the outside of the wood exercises any attraction to the insect. 

Contrast of Xyleborid and Platypodid Habits in Walnut Bean. 

(a) X. hirsiitus attacks the log through the bark only, while 
C. ffrcviUem entei’s through exposed surfaces of the wH)od only. 

(b) A", hirsnius has at least two and perhaps more than two- 
generations per annum; C. grevillem appears to have no more than one. 

(e) A"’, hirsutnfi does not penetrate the heartwood under normal 
rain forest conditions; C. grevilhce. may penetrate the heartwood. 

(d) X. kirsutus cannot persist in the log for more than a few 
months; (\ grevillem may infest logs for at least two years. 

The eeonomie significance of tliis information lies in the relative' 
status of the two pests. Walnut bean for veneer purposes requires a 
heartwood free from defects—the condition of the sapwood is quite a 
secondary matter, consequently, control measures for borers in walnut; 
bean must be specifically directed towards C. grevillco!^ the pest partial 
to the lieartwood of the commercial log. 

Feeding Habits of Borer Insects. 

The tunnels of i>in-holc borers in most species of timber have their 
walls discoloured through the action of various fungi which subsist 
on the wood which constitutes the walls. Should such tunnels lose 
their tenant, the mycelial development is so considerable tliat tbe 
burrows become blocked with a compact hyphal mass, often sufficiently 
strong to remain intact when the timber is broken up for examination. 
Prior to this stage, the fniiting bodies may be discerned fringing the 
walls of the borer tracks. 

A number of fungi have been cultured, some directly from the 
fruiting bodies found on the walls, others from pieces of wood taken 
f rom the path of the tunnel. From the walnut bean, a species of Momlia 
has to be recorded, though the systematic position of the group is such 
that speeihe identification is impossible. Fungi assigned to this genus^ 
are usually considered to be imperfect stages of the higher Ascomycetes. 
A second fungus located in the pin-hole burrow belongs to the genus 
IkmciUi'um, and the broom-shaped fruiting bodies almost touch each 
other in the centre of the tunnel. Many fungi of this type are sapro¬ 
phytic in habit, and this form may subsist on the debris inseparable 
from any insect habitation. The cultures were submitted to Mr. R. B. 
Morwood, M.Se., Assistant Plant Pathologist, who is responsible for 
the identifications. 
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Special 

SALE OFFEK 

For Cash Only in 

Working and Psiding Boots 

TO READERS OF THE “AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNAL.” 

For the MONTH OF SEPTEMBER only we are giving 
country euwtoiriers the advantage of our usual Half- 
Yearly Sale hy oftering substantial reductions in two 
of our most popular lines of Hoots. The reductions 
are genuine, and offer a great .saving. Order to-day 
and send size with order. 


No. 1. Tan Calf Derby Boots 

“ Fiubassy ” brand Working Boots. Made with plain 
toes am! double soles, watertight tongues. Thoroughly 
well-constructetl to stand hard wear. Available in 
narrow and broad fittings in full and half sizes. 

Usual Price, 29s. 6d. Sale, 24s. 6d. 


No. 2. Black Calf Emperors 

An i 4 leal Riding Boot with welted soles, very strong 
and serviceable calf uppers that fit extremely well. 
Available in Black Calf. This boot is one of onr 
regular sellers, and is offered at a saving of 9.s. 
Available in sizes as shown. 

SIZES: 4, 5, 5^ 8, 8i 9, 91 and 10. 

Usual Price, 30s. Sale, 21s. 


Send size with Order to Desk A.J. 

PIKE BKOTHEFkS, LTD. 

IN OJEEN STREET BRISBANE 
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TEN HOURS FOR TWOPENCE. 
A Revelation in Brooding Costs. 


And the first cost is equally low. The Fuel—Sawdust 
or any drj^ material, such as rice, wheat husks 
or shavings. 

Zhe 


ETNA 

Sawdust 

Stove 


> otiHiHci ton fittttia fiodf 


Kotsm^ (OH u<umtt& 
^9T0V& bCOKTMXUM& 
^ DJUMMU.. 


A tested perfected Stove, using sawdust, w^hich is the 
very cheapest form of fuel. Nothing could be more 
economical, as sawdust is available almost 
anywhere, and in most cases can be 
obtained* free of charge. 

The Stove can also be used for household heating 
and cooking. 

PRICE, with two containers, £3/6/0 

providing continuous heat. 

The “ ETNA ” Stove with one container only is priced 
£ 3 / 0 / 0 , and the 4 ft diameter cover at 25/0 
All prices plus Sales Tax. 

This remarkable Stove can be obtained from all 
POULTRY ACCESSORY DEALERS ; 

THE POULTRY FARMERS CO-OP. SOC., LTD.; 
or direct from the manufacturers, 

E. SACHS & Co. Pty., Ltd. 

Brookes Street, Valley, Brisbane. 
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Fill-hole borers and shot-hole borers are usually classed as ‘‘amlirosia 
beetles/’ a name given to the group because some, if not all their 
members, feed on certain fungi specially cultivated for food on the walls 
of the burrows. More recently, it has been suggested that the larva? 
of some species are essentially sap feeders, subsisting on the fluid con¬ 
tents of the wood rather than on special cultivated fungi. The biological 
requirements of the species under discussion are insufficiently known 
to wan*ant an opinion as to their habits. But either thesis must be 
viewed in the light of two facts—(a) That brood chambers arc absent 
in both X. hirsuUis and C. grcvillem; (h) that fungi can be recovered 
from the burrows of both insects. The first w^ould suggest non-specialiscd 
habits of the insects, while the second might indicate, especially as some 
of the fungi are unusual, that they have more than a mere accidental 
relationship with the insects which live in the burrow. 

Borer Incidence and Logging Practice. 

Under ordinary circumstances, logging is restricted to the drier 
months of the year, for haulage conditions in the scrub tend to hamj>er 
timber movements in tlie wet season. Hence, when the borer pests are 
mo.st active—i.e., December-Marcli—forest operations are almost at a 
standstill. This generalisation may, however, he varied if the overseas 
(hunaiid for walnut bean is sufficiently urgent. In the summer 1930-31, 
for exam{)le, sucli an inquiry in December prompted great activity in 
January, and the shipment when examined at the wharf prompted 
some misgiving, for borers, almost entirely of the grevillea? type, infested 
the ends of most logs. It may be presnnu'd that the losses when cut for 
veneer were not excessive and well within the limits imposed at tlie 
time of inspection by the forest officers concerned. 

(Considerable variations exist with regard to logging practices in the 
north. If fresh trees are felled when in a healthy growing state and 
hauled to the ramj) for immediate shipment to their destination, the 
time interval during which the borers may work in a habitat suited to 
their needs is not great; hence the importan(*(* of such pests in the dry 
s(*ason is almost negligible. IV contrast, initial infestation in the wet 
season may he high, though if the log is removed from the forest imine- 
(liatoly, the scope of the atta(*k is cut down to a minimum and the loss 
to the veneer manufacturer is slight. 

In any large shipment of logs, a considerable number may \h- 
faulted structurally by such defects as piped stems—common in old 
trees affected with dozy hearts; ring shakes—a tanpmtial fracture 
induced at the time of felling—and some othei’s of less importance from 
the hoi'cr point of view. The significance of these two specified defects 
and a third, viz., ordinary longitudinal splitting, depends entirely on 
the fact that they give access to borers capable of attat‘king the heart- 
wood through the greater part of the log. The structural defect may 
in itself redmx? the amount of veneerable wood within the log, but should 
grevillete infestation supervene, following dumping where the insect 
can opei’ate freely, the whole may be made valueless for this specific 
purpose. The importance of central infestation is enhanced by tlio 
fact that, while the development of insects penetrating the log from 
outside may be inhibited by solar influences, no sncli restriction is 
imposed on insects wdthin the heart of the log. The obvious corollary 
is, of course, that logs with structural defects allowing access to the 
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h(*art wood of the timber eaimot l>e safely harvested during the summer 
months—t^specially if some time has to elapse before the logs reach tlie 
bench. 

Some years ago, when the boom demand for walnut bean swept over 
the Tableland, a number of logs cut from dying trees in the scrub or 
from trees loft standing when rain forest was being cleared for pastur(i 
purposes, were shipped overseas. It has been suggestedthat the com¬ 
plaints of borer losses made by various buyers spring largely from 
these, and in this connection some generalisations from observations 
made during the course of this work may be made. Walnut bean trees 
of mature dimensions, standing in pasture land some fifteen years of age, 
now lacking sap wood and charred through the influence of successive 
grass fires, have been felled and found to have a heartwood free from 
X>in-hole borer injury. Normally clearing and burning off would take 
place during the winter and spring months when the pest is least active, 
and the subsequent expo.snre of the standing trees would prevent whole¬ 
sale invasion of the wood by pests of this kind. It is more probable 
that borer-infested logs have been brought to the ground and have lain 
under essentially scrub conditions prior to burning off. A healthy 
tree, dying in the open through the destruction of the adjoining timber, 
would not be itself attacked—expasure w^ould be sufficient protection. 
The play of the sun’s rays on the trunk would be sufficient guarantee 
against heartwood infestation by C. grevillece. At Gadgarra, a number 
of ring-barked trees have also escaped attack. The explanation is 
probably similar, as the surrounding scrub has been sufficiently thinned 
to materially alter the immediate environment of the standing timber. 

During rectmt years, borer considerations have prompted the 
marketing of logs in a variety of ways—with bark intact (save for the 
strip removed for girth measurement), scuni-desapped (with the sapwood 
partly removed), and totally desapped. The last method is discouraged, 
as sun cracks quickly develop in sufficient quantity to reduce the amount 
of available heartwood, though freight considerations prompt its partial 
continuance. From the entomological point of view, it will be clear 
that dc‘sapping is inadvisable, at least in the wanner months, for the 
bark itself acts as an efficient safeguard against grevilleae infestation 
for some time after felling, while insects which may subsequently 
become established in the sapwood are there subject to solar influences. 
Timber handling must be essentially related to the habits of C. grevillece 
in any effective measures of control. 

The source of borer logs in which the heartwood has been infested 
by the insects can be inferred from the previous discussion. If struc¬ 
turally sound, they must have been felled in the summer, when adults 
are plentiful on the wing, and allowed to remain in the scnib environ¬ 
ment for some considerable time. If unsound, through ring cracks, 
piped stems, &c?.—and most heart-affected logs are of this type—^they 
will in all probability have been cut in the wet season, but may, or may 
not, have lain in the scrub subsequently. 

The following conclusions inevitably are suggested as worthy of 
consideration in mapping out logging operations ;— 

(a) All logging should, if practicable, be completed during the 
winter months. 
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(5) If summer logging is imperative, only trees believed to be 
sound should be cut, while any shattered in the process should 
be disposed of locally. 

(c) All logs should be removed from the scrub as soon as they 
are felled and placed in the open. 

{(1) The bark should be left intact as it affords protection to the 
Ipg from insect infestation, and is also of assistance to the 
inspector in determining the probable age of the log. 

(e) The ends of logs could well be covered with some repellent 
substance when cut to prevent end infestation by C. (ircviUm- 

Inspection of Borer Infested Logs for Export. 

The development of any export trade in walnut beau logs for 
s])eeincHll>' veneer purposes required that the Forestry Board should 
exercise some control over the quality of the shipments. At first, the 
pui*ehasors, knowing little about the timber, apart from its value for 
veneer, were unable to draft specifications suited to the growth-habit of 
the tree and the logging conditions peculiar to North Queensland; hence 
the earlier shipments included a variety of logs many of wliich would he 
unsuited to the precise requirements of the trade througli defects of 
various Icinds. Oth' such defect, about which much discussion has 
turned, incriminated the ])in-hole borer as the cause of heaj'twood 
destruction, bj^ which a number of logs superficially satisfactory actually 
milled into valueless veneer. 

Subsequent official inspection of a more rigid type was therefore 
imposed, and a considerable number of condemned logs accumulated on 
the Cairns wharf over a period of two or three years. The reasons for 
tile re;j('ction of those logs were several, .some on account of the structural 
flaws, and others because the borer infestation seemed more than was 
reasonable. Most of the logs showed some borer activities, some slight, 
others eoiisiderahh^. Some of these were purchased by the loeal saw- 
millers and passed through the lieneh for ordinary milling purposes. 
A imniber w^ere examined when being cut, and after eoi*relating the 
external borer-holes and the extent of tlu^ damage to the hoartwood, 
tliere seems no doubt that the extent of the actual losses has been some¬ 
what exaggerated. "When the end infestation is considerable, the amount 
of injured W'Ood determined by sectional planing may be of the sur¬ 
prisingly high order of 18 inches. This must be wtII above the normal, 
and presumes exceptionally favourable conditions for the activity of 
the insects. When the heartwood is entirely riddled, end, fissure, and 
pipe infestation play a share, the last two being the more important. 
The extent of pipe infestation may often be gauged when the flitches 
are being dressed, for slab after slab may have to he cut from the heart 
side of the flitch before sound wood is reached. 

In considering suitable specifications for the inspection of export 
logs, much depends on the inspector's ability to sum up the probable 
insect losses in any given log. To do this he must be able to grasp the 
si^ificance of structural defects in the log for the insect economy—in 
this case, C. grevillece —and the main considerations deducible from the 
data already given would be— 

(<t) That in sound logs, only the end infestation is of any great 
moment to the buyer. 
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(h) That in piped, ringshaked or shattered logs, the risk of heart- 
wood infestation is high in summer but comparatively slight 
in winter. 

(c) That the final injury is a measure of the original insect 
population—^governed at all times of the year by the rapidity 
with which the log is despatched from the stump to the 
ramp and thence to the bench. 

Logs have been shipped under various specifications in the past, all 
containing some reference to borers. Some required that logs be free from 
borers—an almost impossible standard—while others gave the inspector 
power to make any deductions from the timber measurements to com¬ 
pensate the purchaser for conjectured losses through the insect. Any 
valid inspection cannot but be based on the latter system, and the 
following criteria are suggested as a guide to inspectors required to 
issue certificates for walnut bean logs being shipped overseas:— 

(a) Sound logs without end cracks, pipes or ringshakes, to be 
subject only to deduction for end losses if entrance holes of C, greville^B 
are visible in the heartwood. The maximum deduction should only be 
made during the summer months when the heartwood is clearly heavily 
infested. In winter the deductions may be reduced to negligible pro¬ 
portions. 

(h) Cracked and fissured logs may be treated as sound logs if cut 
in midwinter, but deductions must be made during the summer if the 
logging history is unknown. Such logs should not normally be allowed 
to pass the wharf during the warmer months of the year. 

(c) Only logs considered to have been felled specially for any 
particular shipment should be certifiable. 

Summary. 

(a) The walnut bean, Enddandra palmcrstoni, has, during recent 
years, assumed an importance as ^ source wood for veneer manufac¬ 
turers, particularly in America, but borer damage to the heartwood of 
some logs has been adversely criticised. 

{!)) The species mainly responsible is Crossotarsus grc^Hllca> Lea, a 
minute Platypodid. Its economic significance, its relationship to other 
insects which attack walnut bean, and the conditions favourable to its 
activity are enumerated. 

(c) The relationship to logging practices is indicated, and stress 
laid on the need for expedition in forest operations. 

(d) Information derived from a study of the life history of this 
insect and the associated Xylehoms Mrstiius Lea, make possible specifi¬ 
cations suited to the export trade. 
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SOILS. 


By Dr, W. H. BBYAN, M.C., Lecturer in Geology, University of Queensland.* 


^HE subject of soils is one that should have a real interest for all 
* Queenslanders. For, in a very literal sense, soils form the basis 
of our industrial life. Soils are more than mere collections of mineral 


particles. They furnish food and foothold for an infinite variety of 
plants, and these, in turn, provide sustenance for man and beast. 


Ever since he first deserted the nomadic life of a hunter and settled 
on the land, man has been interested in soils from the point of view of 
their produetivit3^ As a result of the trials and errors of thousands 
of years he has accumulated a mass of information dealing with this 
as])ect of the subject. .Tn recent years this knowledge has been supple¬ 
mented by the work of scientists who in many parts of the world have 
been making a study of the processes which bring about the pi*oduction 
of soils. This modern aspect of the study of soils is largely due to a 
group of llussian sciemtists. The huge extent of the Russian Empire, 
eiTihracing as it does a varied assortment of geological, geographical, 
and climatic conditions, which ar(‘ yet foiuid in one continuous land 
mass, formed an excellent field for the .study of the origin and formation 
of soils. 


Soil Divisions. 


Soils can be roughly divided into two gr<‘at groups. TIkj first 
group includes all tljoso whi(‘h have been carried to the position which 
tiny now oecvipj^ through the ag(Ui(*y of wind, ice, or running water, 
and wliich, therefore, boar no relationship to the underlying rock tloor. 
These are known as soils of transportation. They include vast ar(»as 
of valuable alluvial soil such as tliose in the valleys of the the 

Mississippi, and the Yaiig-lse-kiaiig. In Queensland they are well 
r(^prosented in our fertile river flats. Such soils arc often of lh<.* very 
first importance from the economic point of view, but tlioy do not 
throw much light on the way in which soils are ])roducc<l. 


The otluu’ gi’eat group is made up of soils formed in the places 
where they are now found, and which are, therefore, directly related 
to the underlying rocks. These may be called the sedentary soils, and 
it is with this group that 1 wish particularly to deal. The nature of 
these sedentary or residual soils must, in the early stages of their 
formation, be largely controlled by the nature of the rock beneath, 
but it is the belief of the modern soil expert that, in many eases, it is 
climate which is ultimately the dominating factor, so that, in the end, 
when the soil is at last mature, it may not resemble even remotely the 
rock from wdiich it has been formed. 


Camposition of Soils. 

Although most soils contain a smaller or larger amount of organic 
material, resulting from plant decay, they are essentially composed of 
substances derived from the rocks upon which they rest. The produc¬ 
tion of soil is brought about by two processes which may act indepen¬ 
dently, but which more often go hand in hand. The first of these 
processes results in the mechanical disintegration of the roelL As a 
result of purely physical causes, such as the alternate expansion and 

* In a radio lecture from 4QG. 
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contraction during hot days followed by cold nights, the solid rock 
mass is gradually cracked and broken into smaller and smaller pieces. 
Such disintegi*ation is a feature of deserts, the sands of which are 
composed of innumerable rock particles, each particle a sample of the 
unaltered parent rock, (consequently, these desert soils contain all the 
chcjiiical constituents of the original rock, including those which are 
valuable as plant foods. The resulting fertility of many desert soils 
has been definitely established in those places where the lack of rainfall 
has been remedied by the introduction of irrigation schemes. There 
the promise is fulfilled, that ‘'The desert shall rejoice and blossom like 
the rose/' 

If we turn now to the other important soil-forming process we find 
an interesting contrast. This second ]>roeess is a purely chemical one, 
and brings about the decomposition of rocks, by a series of chemical 
rerjctioiis. The net result of these reactions is to dissolve ont, and carry 
away in solution, many of the original substances composing the rock. 
Tliis process is known as leaching, and it includes the removal of those 
olennents which provide the mineral foods so necessary to plants. As 
thesis reactions need the presence of water, they are jnost potent in 
regions of heavy rainfall, and since increase in temperature accelerates 
thejn, rock decomposition is most marked in the humid tropics. If 
carried to the limit, this leaching results in the production of the so-called 
lateriles, which are incapable of supporting any but a poor vegetative 
growth. 

In these two extreme cases that we have considered, wc have the 
seeming paradox that wonderfully fertile soils may Ikj ]>roduccd in tlu‘ 
inhospitable desert, while barren soils may he formed in the heart of 
the luxuriant tropics. But the great majority of soils lie between these 
extremes, and are the result of mechanical disintegration and chemical 
decomijosition acting hand in hand. Under these conditions the original 
rock masses are partly broken up and partly leached. If the leaching 
has be('n comparatively slight, the soil may still resemble the parent 
rock very closely. Such soils are terinM skeletal. Since they bear such 
a close relationship to the underlying geological formations, it follows 
that a geological map of the area may be used as an accurate guide to 
thoir distribution. The sandy soils found on the granites of Southern 
Queensland afford good examples of these skeletal soils. 

If chemical decomposition has been relatively more important than 
mechanical disintegration, the fact may show itself in one of two ways. 
In the first there results the removal of certain constituents from the 
whole thickness of the soil, as, for example, in the leaching of lime from 
many of our red volcanic soils in coastal Queensland. The second shows 
itself by the removal of constituents from the upper part of the soil, and 
their redeposition, and accumulation in the lower part, thereby bringing 
about two or more definite soil layers, or horizons. The upper of these 
corresponds to what is popularly known as the soil, and the lower to 
the subsoil. Right along the coastal strip of Queensland soils of this 
type are commonly developed. Usually the upper layer is light in 
colour and of a somewhat sandy texture, while the lower layer is darker 
and of a more clayey nature. In some cases this lower layer contains 
many small ironstone nodules, and occasionally, when these are 
numerous, they are cemented together to form a hard rock-like mass, 
knowui as a hard-pan. 
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Overshadowing Factors. 

From a consideration of those facts that we have already dealt 
with, it is plain that, while many things may intluenco the nature of 
the soil formed in any particular place, there are two all important 
factors that overshadow all the others. These are the nature of the 
parent rock and the climate. The influence of the former is shown, 
for the most part, in arid regions and in young, immature soils, bul, in 
addition, thcj*e are certain rocks, particularly those composed of a 
single mineral, which, by their very nature, are capable of giving rise 
only to a very restricted range of soil types, no matter what the climate 
may be. Thus a pure sandstone made up entirely of quartz grains would 
always produce a sandy soil. Hence certain sandstones produce the 
same barren soil in whatever part of Queensland they are found. On 
the other hand, a pure limestone could never give rise to such a soil. 
Most rocks are, however, composed of a number of different minerals, 
and, consequently, such rocks are all capable of giving rise to quite a 
wide range of soils, according to the climatic conditions governing their 
decomposition. Thus the basalts of Southern Queensland give rise to 
two distinct soil types, which differ in colour, texture, lime content, and 
1 he natural vegetation which each supports. The first of these is a black 
soil, which is typically developed on the Dfirling Downs, although it is 
found in many other parts of Qiueeiisland. This is a fertile soil, rich in 
plant foods. It shrinks amazingly in the dry weather, and develops 
great gaping cracks. After rain the soil swells ra])idly and forms a 
black, tenacious clay, detested by^ motorists. It has b(*come so usual to 
associate Kstieky clay soils, with black colour, that the name “Black Soil 
Iffaitis’’ has been giv(‘ii to many areas in Central and ^YestetTl Qiueens- 
land, where tlio soil, though tenacious, is not black in colour but is 
some shade, of brown. The other volcanic soil derived from basalts in 
Queensland is a deep, chocolate-coloured, or red, clay loam, which, in 
its native state, usually supports a luxuriant jungle growth. This soil, 
too, is largely composed of clay, but it is a clay with distinctly different 
properties from that of the black soil. Jt does not shrink and swell 
to nearly so great an extent, it is more friable, ajid l(\ss sticky, and it 
drains much more rapidly. It is not so rich in mineral foods, and in 
sojno cases is .soon in need of lime. The similar red loamy soils about 
Brisbane arc often referred to as volcanic soils. In some eases this is 
wrong, for a number of the.se soils have not been formed from basalts 
or any other volcanic rocks. 

The influence of the climatic factor tends to develop, as nearly as 
may be, the same soil type under any one set of climatic conditions, 
irrespective of the rocks present. This is best shown in areas where the 
soils are very old and mature and where there are no extreme rock 
types present. For example, in Russia climate is so much more 
important than the geological factor that the soils art^ arranged in broad 
belts, which correspond quite closely to the several climatic zones, but 
which, seemingly, hear no relationship to the distribution of the 
geological formations. Thus the w'cll-knowii Black Earth, fanuuis for 
the wheat it produces, and similar in many respects to our own blac'k 
soils, extends as a belt for thousands of square miles and is wonderfully 
uniform, although it overlies several quite distinct geological formations. 

Another interesting example of climatic control producing the same 
soil type from two quite different rocks is furnished, when we compare 
the famous Cuban soil, known as the Matanzas, with the red soils of our 
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coastal regions. As a result of the two soils having been formed under 
similar climatic conditions, they are very similar in colour, texture, 
and other physical and chemical properties; they each support luxuriant 
rain forests in their native state, and are each ideal for the growing of 
sugar-cane, but, while the Cuban soil is formed from a limestone, the 
Queensland equivalent is formed from a basalt. 

As a result of the interaction of innumerable rock types with 
varying climates there are, between the skeletal soils on the one hand 
and the fully leadied soils on the other, a host of soils of many kinds, some 
of which may still show the mineralogical characters of their respective 
rocks, while' others show signs of the more important influence wielded 
by climate. 

This complexity is still farther increased by the introduction of a 
third factor, namely, physiography. In places where the topography is 
uniform over large areas, as, for example, on our western plains, soil 
variations due to this factor are negligible, but in the coastal highlands 
it is often vei*y imijortant. Change in elevation, or in asi>ect is usually 
accompanied by very local, but nevertheless important, changes of 
climate. Consequently, the same rock may give rise to quite different 
soils on an exposed ridge or in a sheltered valley. Phj^siography, too. 
controls largely the nature of the local drainage, and this, in its turn, 
jnust have far-reaching effects on the soil-forming processes. The inter¬ 
action of all those factors can be well studied in the Brisbane area, for 
in and about the city and suburbs there is developed a wide range of 
geological formations, and the area is, in addition, one of considerable 
physiographic coTni)lexity. 


MILK AND MAN. 

Tlio Arabs of the Sahara reckon their flocks most valuable property. They 
drink the ewjes^ milk regularly. Like the Syrian sheep, the Arab sheep arc very 
prolific, generally lambing in spring and again in autumn. These two breeds are 
probably closely allied one to the other. 

Captain Burnaby, in his book ‘^A Ride to Khiva,says that **sheep make up 
the entire riches of the nomad tribes. A Kirghiz lives ux^on their milk during the 
summer and autumn. 

Ewes fill the place of cows in Iceland, as many as 1,000 being kept by large 
farmers. They run on the hills during the summer, and are housed during the 
long winter. 

Marc’s milk plays a large part in the diet of Asiatic peoples, who rear large 
numbers of horses. Marco Polo, the Italian traveller of the thirteenth century, 
has recorded of the great Asiatic prince, Kublai Khan, that he kept over 10,000 
pure white horses and mares, the milk of the latter being reserved for the Khan 
and his household, and the members of one great tribe who enjoyed the privilege 
of drinking it as a reward for military services rendered. 

Asses ’ milk has been used from a remote period for human consumption. It was 
esteemed by the ancient Romans, and there is a certain demand for it in London 
at the X)resent day for invalids ’ use. 

Among other domestic animals used for milking purposes are the buffalo, 
employed for draught and plough in various parts of Asia and in some parts of 
South-Eastern Europe; the yak, used, as a beast of burden in Tibet, whose milk is 
very similar to that of the cow, and is used also to make butter and cheese; the 
camel in E^ypt and many parts of Asia; and in the Arctic regions of Europe and 
Asia the reindeer, upon which the Samoyedes and other nomadic tribes are dependent 
for their existence. 
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TOMATO CULTURE. 

By OiRcers of the Fruit Branch, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

In recent years the production of tomatoes has materUilly inevensedy hut 
tal'cn as a whole it is doubtful whether the increase is proporiionate 
to the Jarper area 'timder this crop. Various factors have opera fed ayainst 
the continuance of hiyh yields of which constant cropping of the same Uupf 
is not the least important. The lack of cjjicicnt soil treatment, the intro¬ 
duction and estaldishnicnt of disease in addition to such as may have 
already been established, and frequently insufficient attention all militate 
against high averages. H must aUo he admitted that the land cropped is 
Urot always of a nature best suited for tomato culture. These matters and 
ptdnis on grading and packing are disvnsscd in these notes, which have 
been revised and added to by Mr. J. If. Gregory, Instructor in Fruit 
Packing. —Fd. 

SOIL REQUIREMENTS. 

FJNK alluvial loajn with good fertility and elliciont drainage is coiisidenul the 
most sviitalde, th<»ugli excellent cri>i)s arc also obtaiiUMl from hasaUii* soils. 
Coritmuoiis cropping of the same laml is not in any circumstances reconnucndi'fl; in 
fact, alternate sowing with green crops to plough into and maintain the 8up])iy of 
humus in the soil are necessary ;ind will, in addition to maintaining the desiixul 
edement in tlu> soil, assist in retaining such fertilizers as are applied. \Yhatovey 
green credits are used, the choice of variety depends upon local conditions. It shouhl 
not he snl>joet to eehvorm or nematodeH; thcretoro cow pou (’(>uld not )»e recommended. 

Maize sown broadcast and fairly closely provides a lil)cral supply of vegetable 
matter and is now receiving more general attenthm in this line, it will be found 
advantagfams to aj)])ly the necessary fertiliser before planting tlie green crops so 
that a luxurious growth may ])e tuisured; tin* fertilizing cdcjneuts wdiis.di have bi’cn 
absorbed by it will lx; returned to the soil wdien it is ploughed under. 

({round that becomes sodden in wet weather becomes rapidly hard and dry after 
rain. Where a small plot, generally referred to as a soak, exists it may, according 
t(» the situation, be worth while draining it with agricultural pij’es, but draining 
large, areas is not profitable. 

rtood preliminary cultivation is must essential. Land wdiicli has not been under 
cultivation ])reviously or is deficient in any or nil of the pi,ant foods should lx* 
liberally f<?rtilizcd. Unfortunately, farmyard or stable manure is rarely available 
in suilieient quantity (its dofieituiey is responsible for much ])loughiiig under of 
cover ero]>s to provide the necessary mould) ; consequently other fertilizing material 
must be applied, and the following formula is recommended:—1 to cwt. siil|jhate 
of ammonia, cwt. of siiperphosjdiate, and lA to 2 cwt. of muriate (or sulphate) of 
potash per acre. Th(;se should be thoroughly mixed, spread evenly over the soil, 
worked into, and thoroughly incorporated with it. 

Planting. 

Planting is usually done in rows and the plants subsequently allowed to grow 
at will, practically covering the soil surface. Staking with or without wiring is 
seldom practised, the extra labour nut being considered warranted, but this is optui 
to question, particularly where the avJiilablo land is limited. The distance between 
plants ordinarily varies according to soil and local conditions from 4 feet to 8 feet, 
or ( 3 vcn more according to local conditions. Where grown with tlie aid of stakes 
(witli or without wires) they may be planted 18 inches to 2 feet apart, and 3 feet 
betw'een the rows. The plants are trained to a single stem from the outset, all 
laterals being removed close to the stem without injuring the main foliage and the 
terminal bud removed when the height of the support has been reached, the plant 
being trained vertically; all parts are accessible to applications against fungi or 
insect pests. Whore stakes are plentiful and light, one to each plant is used, 4 feet 
to 3 feet being allowed above the ground level, the plants being tied to them in three 
or four places before reaching the top. the use of fairly heavy posts sunk Avell 
into the ground at distances of about 30 feet apart wire may be used. These may 
be kept in position by droppers^' reaching a short distance into the soil. The 
advantages of this system are that clean cultivation can be much more readily 
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Biagraiti of sizing table containing bins for five sizes of tomatoes, and a space 
with bench bnilt in to accommodate sizing hand. 

—This table should not be made too big, as this will cause rough handling 

of fruit. 


- 20 - 



Diagram of a useful packing stand—height in front, 22 inches; height at back, 
27 inches; distance from front to the back, 18 inches; legs, 3 inches x 3 inches; 
stays, 3 inches x 1 inch; front board, 5 inches x 1 inch. This stand should be made 
wide enough to hold two cases, thus permitting two counts to be packed at the same 
time from the sizing table. 
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AUCTION SALES 

OF 

TOBACCO LEAF 

Dalgety and Company, Limited, Brisbane, held 
their Third Auction Sale of Tobacco Leaf on 
25th AufiTost. A full account of the offerings 
appears in this issue. 

The following Sale has been fixed for the 

End of September 

when a further attractive catalogue will be submitted 

Monthly Auction Sales will be held during the Season 


(Growers intending to consign ])arcels for sale 
are requested to advise Dalgety and Co., 
Ltd., promptly so that the work of preparing 
their leaf for the next sale can be proceeded 
with. Bulk storage facilities will be provided; 
stores are conveniently situated for shipment 
to Sydney, Melbourne, and other manu¬ 
facturing centres. 

Selling charges^are moderate. Cash proceeds 
are rendered promptly after sales, which will 
be held monthly during the selling season. 


For further information apply— 

DALGETY & Co., Ltd,, 

BRISBANE 

C>n8igti your leaf to DALGETY’S, Roma Street Station, Brisbane, 
cr by coastal steamer to us in Brisbane 
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No Travellers^ Expenses—Best Value in Teas 


No. 7 in Cases, 28 or 56 lbs. 1/9 lb. 

No. 5 9 , 99 9 , 99 99 1 /1 1 9, 

^O. 3 99 99 99 9, 99 99 2/1 99 

No. 4 9 , „ „ ,, „ „ 2/2 9 , 

Add Two Pence 1 lb., if packed 
in tins 5 or 10 lbs. 


Orders personally attended to 


Sole Agent- 


SAMUEL FRASER 

Commmxcm Homs, 

ABELAIDE STREET, BRISBANE 

miiiiiimiuiiiMminiiiiiiiiiimtiiiiuiiitiiiiiitiHiiiiiiiiininttnitiiiiiiiiiiitniiiiiiiiniiiiiiMiiriiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiNiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimir 
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practised; moisture is retained by lightly working the surface soil, and where 
necessary attention is given, practically no losses from blight nor caterpillar, also 
very much increased yields, in some instances over 100 per cent., are recorded. 

Varieties. 

As to varieties, preferences differ in every district, and no list of suitable 
varieties for all districts can be submitted. This is particularly instanced in the 
wilt-resistant properties claimed for Bowen Buckeye in the district of its origin, 
while under trial with a collection of other kinds a Hawkesbury proved to be the 
most susceptible to the disease. Growers have been advised repeatedly to save their 
own seeds from selected ])laTits showing a combination of vigour, productivity, and 
even-shaped fruit of medium size. Excessively large fruit is generally prone to 
irregularity in shape, is seldom so freely produced, and for general purposes is not 
so mu(?h in demand as fruit of medium size. It is disappointing to note how few 
have accepted this advice, and it is a common practice to purchase imported seeds 
and to a lesser extent import seed direct from overseas. To lack of discrirninution 
in this respect, the wide distribution of the ills whicli beset the plants are in a 
great measure responsible. As tlic tomato thrives so vigorously in tliis State it is 
reasonable to assume that an all round improvement could be effected by selection, 
for it will noted that odd plants in a plot show marked advantages over others 
ill their vicinity. 

Much has been said in favour of the wilt-resistant varieties, among which 
Norton has not been superseded. Such varieties are, however, not so widely sown 
as one would cxj)oct, and the inference is that they are not considered as profitable 
as those for which no such claims arc made. 

Raising the Piants. 

llivcrsity of ojuiiiou exists as to the advantages of planting the seeds in the 
position where the jdants are to remain. The practice may present disadvantages 
in districts of light rainfall, but under ordinary conditions it has a most important 
feature to commoud it. In transplanting, no matter how careful the operiitioii, many 
roots are broken, and where such breakages occur an opening is made for the entry 
of injurious bacteria. Where seed-beds must be provided, the same site should not 
be used for two seasons in succession. 

Shade is sometimes necessary to secure even germination, and this can l>e obtained 
by the use of straw, or even bags laid upon the ground in which the seed is planted, 
the covering being removed as soon as the young ydniits begin to appear throngli the 
soil. Before planting the seed the soil should be reduced to a fine tilth. Tliat is 
important. Following planting the soil should be firmed either by beating with the 
back of a spado or shovel or completely treading it. A fine light layer of loose soil 
should then be scattered over the surface. In the absence of firming, tin' soil will 
frequently dry to a sufficiout depth to prevent germination, even w’hen wmtered daily. 

Plants grown close together as seedlings in the seed-bod usually draw freely on 
the available moisture, and if thi.s is not x>rc8ent make poor growth. An even and 
:ideqiiate supply of moisture is therefore necessary to develop robust plants, but 
for a day or two prior to transplanting (unless it should bo during showery weather) 
watering should be entirely suspended. 

In the field the land should be well X)re])ared; deep working will assist the plants 
to withstand dry weather, and cultivation while it can be practised (throughout whero 
staking is employed) will also materially help. 

Jt is, unfortunately, a rather common sight to see rejected fruit scattered over 
the field, where it decays, and in the process provides a medium for the development 
and spread of diseases and pests. Instead of the old stalks, and as far as possible 
the foliage, being collected and burned as soon as the plants become unprofitable 
tliey are left until some later date and then more or less plouglied into the soil. 

MARKETING TOMATOES. 

Much has been written on the subject of marketing different fruits, but the 
essential facts are still the same; grading, sizing, packing, and an attractive get-up 
to the finished package are the things that count. The grower must study the needs 
of the consumer, retailer, and agent to get the best price for his product. 

Consumers want tomatoes of good quality and in a condition that will induce 
them to buy more, so increasing the demand and disposing of greater quantities. 
Immature, small, or grubby fruit are not appreciated, and many of the householders 
getting fruit of this description from the retailer cease to buy tomatoes for a week 
or so, thus causing an over-supplied market, with the consequekt drop in prices 
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Pr.ATE 92 (Fiji:. 3). 

Four specimens of tomatoes photograpliecl on edge and on the flat, showing the uneven layer M'hich would be obtained with tomatoes 
packed on the fiat» and the even layer obtained by placing the fruit on its cheek as is done when ysing the Standctrd Cheek Pack, 

- . These were four tomatoes taken from a ca^ in the market measuring 2f inches in diameter. 
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Betailers require tomatoes of a imiforni quality to enable them to sell, if 
possible, 100 per cent, of good, sound, unblemished fruit, thus satisfying their 
customers and keeping up a demand. 

Growers should reRiember that a good agent to handle their fruit is necessary, 
but the more important thing is to give a good agent good fruit to handle. Once 
the market receives bad fruit the demand ceases, ])riees drop, and agents then have 
difficulty in getting payable returns for the grower. Bayers will pick out the best 
packed and graded fruit, causing the grower of badly graded and packed lines to 
lose on his consignment. The advantages of good packing riiid grading are very 
pronounced on a slow market. 


trading. 

With tomatoes, grading usually is the w'orst carried out operation, growers as a 
rule mixing all sizes and colours. Wo know that at the start of a season, owing t<> 
the small quantities of fruit ready to harvest, it is hai’d to separate all grades into 
separate cases, but this is an easy matter when the season is in full swing. Retail 
buyers and agents want fruit ])acked true to size and colour; fruit of a uniforiii 
size being cither all green matured fruit fit for country orders or ripe fruit suitable 
for city and suburban trade. Growers in remote districts may possibly fiml fliffi- 
ciilties in landing tlieir tomatoes in perfect condition as regards colour on distant 
nuirkets, but big improvements can be made by these growers. One sees in the 
markets fruit from distant districts almost totally green throughout the cas(\ but 
having, perhaps, a dozen to twenty ripe or nearly rif)e fruits in the cast,;. A ease 
of this descriiJtion of pack is of no use to any buyer. If bought for country trade, 
tlte ripe fruit would be found running out of the box on arrival at its destination, 
and not being rii)e throughout the case it is of no use for a city or suburban Imyer. 
*Some growers reverse this practice by having ripe tmoatof‘s with a i'e\v green 
spj'cimens included. Another bad fault is the packing of immature tomatoes. 
Many growers in trying to catch early markets pick before the fruit is mature, so 
giving it uo chaneo to oven ripen properiy. 'The public, through buying iinniaturc fruit 
Jit the start of tlio season when prices are high, is turned jigainst tomatoes with the 
eouKe<juent causing of the marketing troubles mentioned previously'. Any' immature 
fruit that may be i)acked by accident should be rejected when packing. Diseased, 
blemished, and cracked fruit should not be inclmhMi; one or two specimens of this 
description lowers the value of the whole case. 


Sizing. 

Dor the successful packing of tomatoes sizing is absolutely noeessjuT, and must 
lie done before proceeding to lUick. It is j*ossilde with citrus, apples, r)r pears to 
pack without sizing first, but with tonjatoea it is essential to size first. At pr(‘seiit 
we (It) not know of any sizer that is a complete success for sizing tomatoes, but the 
revolving roller and moving belt lyqn? of appliance is a big h(dp. The best method 
for the grower with a small acre:)ge is a sizing table, a diagram of wdiiidi is shown 
(Fig. ]). Tins can easily be made at home. It is necessary to have the centre 
raised to allow tlie fruit to run to the edges of the table where the })ncker8 are* 
working. This saves reaching for fruit. Packing operations are conducted from the 
sides of th<3 bins or compartment.s of the table. To save throwing or rough handling 
on the part of the operator sizing the fruit, it is advisable not to make the table 
too big. Benches 3 lect by 3 feet are a good size; this would mean a tabic 9 fec*t 
Jong by 0 feet wide. There arc five compartments for sizing, the space in the middle 
at one side being u.sed by the sizer to stand in whilst sizing. A bench for standing 
the packing bucket on is a great convenience and time saver—allowing the siz(‘r to 
use both hands for operations. Best results w'ill be obtained wdiere it is ]»ossible 
always to have the sizing done by the same person, who will soon become very fast 
and expert. 

A packing stand to hold two cases can also be easily' made (Fig. 2). P,ackers 
are. advised to pick two sizes together from each bin. 


Packing. 

Many and varied are the ways one sees the operation of packing carried out. 
Flat packs, solid packs, and square packs all have their supporters, but the standard 
cheek pack with its pocket system has nil the advantages; easy to learn and easy to do 
when following on the sizing operation, and all sizes will pack correctly. Tlie most 
popular box for marketing tomatoes is the dump half bushel 18 inches "by Sji inches 
% 7i inches, but some growers use the half long-bushel case with a partition 26 inches 
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Plate 93 (Pig. 4).— ^Nailing Down. 

Method of placing two pieces of timber on the floor of shed. This makes a 
good solid nailing down bench, and xrermits the bottom of the case as well as the 
top to bulge slightly when the lid is nailed on. 



The Pack gets its name 
from the way the first 
three fruit are placed in 
the layer. The Count is 
made of the first two lines 
of fruit across the case. 



The Pack gets its name 
from the way the first 
four fruit are placed in 
the layer. The Count is 
made of the first two lines 
of fruit across the case. 


Plate 94. 
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Tlie Pack gets its name 
from the way the first 
five fruit are placed in 
the layer. The Count is 
made of tli(‘ first two liin^s 
of fruit across the case. 

T’late 95. 


by i; inches by 71 inches. The advantages of the dump half bushel arc as follows:— 
Easier and quicker to make up tliroiigh having no partition, a better shape for hand¬ 
ling, stacking, and carting, and, being wider, easier to pack into—allowing a packer 
more room to work with greater speed. Its shape also lends itself to displaying 
fruit to better advantage. Sonic packers make the dump half-bushel case the narrow 
way 18 inches long by 7ii inches wide by Bji inches deep (Figs. 11 and 12), but 
with the flat type of tomato making it the broad way 18 inches long by 8^ inches 
wide by 7^ inches deep is to be preferred—^allowing more room to work in, and giving 
fewer packs and counts (soc packing tables), with greater case in sizing. It also has 
fewer sizes that give trouble to the beginner in getting fruit up to the correct height 
in the case. The best plan is, where possible, to pack the tomatoes over night, nailing 
them down and dcspatcdiiiig the next day. Round type tomatoes pack easiest when 
eases are made the narrow' way. 

By studying the illustration (Fig. 3) of tho four specimens of tomatoes shown 
on their cheek and on tho flat there will be seen one of the great reasons why we 
use the cheek pack in preference to the flat pack. By placing fruit of a given 
diameter, which is the system of sizing used commercially, we get an even, level 
layer, but by placing fruit on the flat we get uneven layers to pack on, which greatly 
increases our difficulties in bringing the case up to an even face for lidding or for 
display purposes. It would also be impossible to have standard packs and counts 
if using any system but tlie standard diagonal cheek pack. Once a type of tomato 
of a given diameter is packed correctly the same type and size will always pack 
correciiy and give the same count by using the same pack. 
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Packs that will bbing Flat Tomatoes to the Cohbect Height in the Bump 
HalV'Busbel Case. 


lu cases made on the wide system (Fig. 6), 

18 in. long, 8| in. wide, 71 In. deep. 

In cases made on the narrow system (1 
and 12), 18 in. long, 71 in. wide, 8| In 

’’igs. 11 
. oeep. 


^ack. 

Layer 

Count. 

Number 

ot 

Layers 

Total. 


Pack. 

Layer 

Conut. 

Number 

of 

Layers. 

Total. 


3-2 

9-9 

4 

180 


3—2 

8-7 

! 6 

225 


3~2 


4 

170 


3-2 

7-7 

6 

210* 


3-2 

8-8 

4 

160 


3-2 

7-6 

6 

195* 


3-2 

8-7 

4 

160 


2-2 

9-9 

5 

180 

21 

3-2 

7-7 

4 

140 


2-2 

9-8 

6 

170 ' 


3-2 

7-6 

4 

130 

<M 

2-2 

8-8 

6 

160 


2-2 

7-7 

4 

112* 


2-2 

8-7 

5 

150 


2-2 

7-6 

4 ■ 

104* 

H 

2—2 

7-7 

6 

140 


2-2 

6-6 

4 

96* 


2-2 

7-6 

5 

130* 

2f 

2-2 

8-8 

3 

96 


2-2 

6-6 

6 

120* 


2-2 

8-7 

3 

90 ! 


2-2 

6-5 

6 

110* 


2-2 

7-7 

3 

84 ; 

H 

2-1 

9-8 

4 

102 

3 

2—2 i 

7-6 

3 

78 i 


2-1 

8-8 

4 

96 


2-2 1 

6-6 

3 

72 ) 


2-1 

8-7 

4 

90 


2-1 

8-7 

3 

68 ; 


2-1 

7-7 

4 

84 

31 

2-1 ! 

7-7 

3 

63* 

3 

2-1 

7-6 

4 

78 



I 




2-1 

6-6 

4 1 

72 



1 



31 

2-1 

6-5 

4 i 

66* 







2-1 

6-6 

4 1 

60* 



I 




2-1 

6-6 

3 1 

50 


* Denotes o|)en packs. 


Nailing down is best carried out by placing two battens lengthways on the floor 
so that the ends of the case will rest on them, allowing the bottom to bulge slightly 
when the lid is nailed on (Fig. 4). 

The chief points of the standard pack are as follows. Memorising these will 
assist the beginner a great deal:— 

1. All fruit to be pbiced on edge, that is, on its check; 

2. Uso three packs; 3—2, 2— 2, and 2—1 (Fig. 6). 

3. Two fruits must not rest directly one on top of the other but in the 

pockets formed by the spaces between the fruit of the previous layer 
(Fig. 7)t 

4. The height of tho fruit in the case is governed by the size of the pockets 

in each layer (Figs. 9 and 10). 

5. Correctly packed fruit is always placed in straight lines from end to end, 

across and diagonally in the case (Fig. 8), the fruit always being in 
alignment. 

The illustrations show the method of carrying out the rules of packing, and 
also show the method of placing the fruit and arriving at the name of pa& and 
layer count mentioned in the table of packing counts (see Fig. 5), Beference to 
the packing count table will give the beginner an idea of the pack to use for each 
size. Packing counts are given for the dump half case made both ways and for 
the long half'bushel case. A handy sizing gauge can be made by cutting holes 
2 inches, 2| inches, 2i inches, 2| inches, 3 inches, and 3^ inches in diameter in a piece 
of plywood. A 2i-inch fruit is one that will drop through a 2i-inch ping but not 
througrh a 2i‘inch ring; 2J-inch is fruit that will not go ihrouglj a 2Hneh ring 
but will drop through a 2i|-inch ring. The same method of measuring applies to 
tim (^her sizes. It is necessary to make a good start in, poking the case correctly, 
and great care should be taken to see that a good snug, Arm, first layer with all 
in idignment is packed. By placing the correct si^d fruit in the po^ts of 
the first and eadi successive layer the pa^er will scK>n learn to pack correctly^ 
studying the illustratioiis of the start of the second layer pae]tor8' will see hew the 
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3—2 pack, 8x7 layer, 
4 layers in the case, total 
150. The layer count is 
obtained by counting 
from end to end two 
side by side lines of 
fruit ill the case. (See 
Fig. 5.) 


2—2 pack, 7 X C layer, 
3 layers in the case, total 
78, The layer count is 
obtained by counting 
from end to end two 
side by side lines of 
fruit in the layer. («{?<?€ 
Fig. 5.) 


2—1 pack, 8x7 layer, 
3 layers in the case, total 
68. The layer count in 
obtained by counting 
from end to end the side 
by side lines of fruit in 
the layer. (See Fig. 5.) 
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First layer 3—2 pack. 
The i)aek gets its name 
from the first layer 
being started with three 
])liict,'(l against the end 
of the. case and then 
two being placed in the 
}>oeket8 formed by tlic 
three. This is repeated 
until the layer is full. 


First layer 2—2 pack. 
The pack gets its name 
from the first layer 
being started with two 
placed against the end 
of the case and then 
two being placed in the 
pockets formed by the 
two. This is roi>eated 
until the layer is full. 


First layer 2—1 pack. 
The pack gets its name 
from the first layer 
being started with two 
jilaced against the end 
of the ease and then one 
being placed in the 
pocket so formed. This 
is repeated until the 
layer is full. 


Plate 9G| (Fig. 6).—First Layers op the 3—2, 2—2, and 2—1 Packs. 
Note the order and position of placing each fruit. 


20 
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second layer fits in the pockets of the first li|yer. The third layer ^ same m the 
first, beii^ placed in the pockets of the second layer. It is advisable not to try to 
pack too fast when first learning. Pace is acquired with practice. 

That the height of the fruit is governed by the size of the pwkets in 
is the most important rule in packing to remember. The counts marked % 
asterisk n aTthe counts that are iLly to gi^ trouble. .As an 
take the fiat type 2i-inch tomato, 2—2 pack, 7-fi mint, ^ 
uackers would try to pack this 2—2 with closed pockets 8—8 count with three layers 
KS 96 tomK which would come low (Pig. 9), but V toKes 

amd aettine a 2—2 pick, 7—6 count, and four layers containing 

^the case is brought to the correct height without any trouble. 
difference in the two cases is: Incorrect count 3 layers of 32, total 96; ^rrect 
4 lavcrs each containing 26, or 8 more tomatoes to the case. This jjo&et system can 
be worked with all tvpes of fruit, and the packer who masters it is soon ex^rt 
in packing. Study the packing counts and see the packs that have to^ 
witS the open pockets, these being the only counts that may present diflSculties to 

the beginner. 



Second layer 3—2 
pack. This layer starts 
with two tomatoes rest¬ 
ing in the pockets of the 
first layer, which started 
with three tomatoes. 



Second layer 2—2 
pack. This layer starts 
with two tomatoes rest¬ 
ing in the pockets of the 
first layer, which started 
witi two tomatoes. 



Second layer 2—1 
pack. This layer starts 
with one tomato resting 
in the pocket of the first 
layer, which started with 
two tomatoes. 


Plate 97 (Fig, 7 ).—Method of I»laciho Fepit in Second Layeb. 
Note how the tomatoes rest in the pockets of the previous layer. 


Notieing the correct aUgnmeet of fruit when pactang « a ^'je to the p^e^ 
faults being*easUy detected by observing the pack getting out of riignment. When 
this occurs the v^tkei should correct the fault immediately by removing the 
incorrectly sized Lfuit. 

Mistakes must be correeted as they ooeiw, WaUae it is 
case perfectlv if any one layer is wrMig. Packing a layer mth frait too MW 
and placing m two extra is the most common fault fauna with beginners. 
flniriiing off a case packed with open pockets many packers plaM two eirtra imu 
tomatoM in tho pockets at the end of the top layer, maWM it tod to get Hd W 
and apoUing the alignment of the whole case. _ A case only holM a eertain ijnantity, 
and facing more in the case only causes bruising or splitting. 
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First layer. 



Finished case not high cmoiigl). 

Plate 99 (Fig. O). 

2^-iu(:h tomatoes pa(iked 2—2 with closed pockets, 8x8 count, 3 layers, 90 
tomatoes, wliich is too low, Init when packed with o|X)n ixxrkols, as iu Fig 19. 
comes to the coiTo<*t height. 



First layer. 



Finished case. 

Plate 100 (Fig. 10 )—The Same Fruit as in Fig. 9. 

Packed 2—2, with open pockets, 7x6 count, 4 layers, 104 tomatoes, which 
comes to the correct height. 

These illustrations explain the rule—“ The size of the pocket governs the 
height of the fruit in the case.” 
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Flat Tomatoes. 



3—2 H X 7 count, 

6 layers, total 225. 


2—2 pack. 8x7 count, 
5 layers, total 150. 


2—1 pack. 8x8 count, 
4 layers, total 90. 


1’latk 101 (Fig 11). — F’irst Layers Packed in Cases made on the Narrow 

System. 



Pj.ATK 102 (Fig. 12 ).—Finished Packs in Cases made on the Narrow System 

—J8 IN. LONG, 7| IN. WIDE, 8§ IN. DEEP. 
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PACKING ROUND TYPE TOMATOES. 

Round tvj)e tomatoes of the *‘Marglobe” variety pack best in cases made on 
the narrow system. The system of packing is the same. Packers should compare 
the approximate Hi?e8 of the round and flat types of fruit in order to show the 
difference in the number in each ease; for example, fruit of the flat type of 
approximate size 2| inches in diameter count 310 to 340, compared with the round 
type counts of 84 to 9(), 


I?ACKS THAT BRING 3?lOUNn-TYPE TOMATOES TO THE CORRECT HkIOHT IN THE GaSE. 

Round Type Tomatoes .—Counts to use when packing the Half-busliel Dump Case, 
in. long x 7| in. wdde x 8^ in. deep. 


Approximate Size. 

Pack. 

I..ayer 

Count. 

No. of 
Layers. 

Total. 

Tyi>e of Pack. 

2 in. 

2—2 

■ 

8—8 

5 

160 




2 ~2 

8—7 

5 

160 




2—2 

7—7 

5 

140 




2—2 

7—6 

5 

130 



2^ in. 

2—2 

6—6 

6 

120 1 


Open pockets 


2—2 

6—6 ' 

5 

110 J 



i 2—1 

9—8 

4 

102 1 



in. 

; 2-1 1 

i 8—8 , 

4 

96 


Closed pockets 


1 2—1 i 

1 8—7 

4 

90 



2—1 

7—7 

4 

84 



2i in. 

2—1 

7—6 

4 

78 1 

1 


2—1 

6—6 

4 

72 

y 

Open pockets 

3 in. 

2—1 

6—5 

4 

66 1 




2—1 ! 

5—5 

4 

60 J 

1 


4 in. 

2—1 1 

6—5 

3 

60 1 


Closed pockets 


2—1 

5—6 

3 

45 j 

> 


PACKING THE LONG HALF-BUSHEL CASE, 26 INCHES LONG BY 6 
INCHES WIDE BY 7} INCHES DEEP. 

This case is not recommended before the half-bushel dump case. The same 
system of packing is used, the diagonal paclyj and counts being slightly different to 
the half-bushel dump case owing to the different dimensions. This case is composed 
of two compartments 13 inches long by 6 inches wide by inches deep. The packing 
counts given are for each compartment. 


PAcUilNO COfJXTS TO ir^E W'HEN PACKING FlAT-TYPE ToMATOES. 

L<mg half-bushel case, 2(5 inches long by 6 inches wide by 7^ inches deep. 


Approximate Size. Pack. 

Layer Count. 

Number of 
Layers. 

Total. 


2 in. , . .. 2—2 

6x6 

5 

240 


2—2 

6x6 

6 

220 


2—2 

6X5 

5 

200 \ 

Open pack 

2—1 

8x8 

4 

192 / 


2J m. i 2—1 

8x7 

4 

180 


2| in.; 2—1 

7x7 

4 

168 


; 2_1 

7x6 

4 

166 


2i in. 2—1 

6x6 

4 

144 


2| in. 2—1 

6x6 

4 

132 


2| in.; 2—1 

5x6 

4 

120 \ 

Open pack 

2—1 

5x4 

4 

108 / 


3 in. .. .. 2—1 

5x6 

3 

90 


2—1 

6x4 

i 

3 

82 
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Now Australian Made & Lower Priced 



6/11 per gall, in 5 gall. drums—No Tax 

1 O Sound Recuons why Volck is the best 
White Oil you can buy. 

1. Highest insecticidal effectiveness; it is the first and original white oil. 

2. Controls Red Spider and Scale. Kills Codlin Moth eggs, young worms, 
and prevents stings. 

3. Improved quality and appearance of fruit. 

4. Promotes health and vigour of trees. 

5. Widest margin of safety. Will not burn foliage. 

6. Made from Oils of unique quality and purity. 

7. Proven by eight years of commercial use on thousands of orchards. 

8. Backed by sound, scientific knowledge acquired by over 25 years’ experi¬ 
ence in the use of insecticides. 

9. Modern and adequate facilities which insure a uniform product of 
highest quality. 

10. Volck is emulsified by an exclusive patented process, which ensures 
unequalled wetting, spreading, and insect-penetrating qualities. 

11. it is most economical because it is most effective. 

12. It is refined to a standard of practically 100 per cent, purity. 

Volck controls Red Spider, Smut, 


Scales, kills Codlin Moth Eggs, Young 


Worms, and prevents Stings 


Order or get further information from — 

A.C.F. and Shirleys Fertilizers Ltd. 

little Roma Street, Brisbane 

Austratran F1^uit Produce Co. Ltd. 

Turbot Street, Brisbane 
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The Imperial Rotary Vacuum Pump, which is guaranteed to give 
years of solid service, is an engineering triumph, it ensures an even 
vacuum, it also eliminates the old-fashioned Vacuum Tank and its connec- 
tons. The Imperial Milker can therefore be washed up in half the time. 

Other features are— 

(1) The Imperial Cyclic Rcciprocator of which Releaser-Pulsator is 
an integral part. It works in an oil bath. 

(2) No Separate Vacuum Pipe, therefore no danger of contamination. 



A Special Offer of 6 Months’ Supply of Crude Oil and 4 gallons of 
Lubricating Oil to ail purchasers of a McDonald Milker this season. 

NEW COLOR CATALOGUE, “ Q.AJ.” 9.32-FREE. 

A. H. McDonald & Co. 

187 Stanley Street, Bricliaae 

Showrooms and Works; 566-574 Bridge Road, Richmond, E.t, Victoria. 
Branches at Sydney, Adelaide, and Perth. 
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Round Type Tomatoes. 



0 — 0 Lrt^'or, 5 LayefH, 
Total 120. 

Finwhkd Case. 2—2 Pack. 
Sidf. Tojt, 


7—0 Layer, 4 La;>H)r8, 
Total 78. 

Fixlshed Case. 2™ -1 Pack. 

Top. Side. 



6—6 Layer, 6 Layers, 120 Count. 7—6 Layer, 4 Layers, 78 Count. 

Note the alignment of the fruit in the case. 

Plate 103. 










seS'■■ Qi^SLAidt-‘£aiMCihLTtjfttt' 

2—1 Pack, 3 Layers. 

First Layer, Finished Case. 

Top. Side. 



2 1 Pack, ^-“5 Layer, 2 —1 Pack, 6 —5 Layer, 3 Layers, Total 50. 

3 Layers, 50 Count. Compare this 3 Layer 2—1 Pack with the 

4 Layer 2—1 Pack. 



packed in the ('.ase made on the narrow 
ystein 18 inches long by / J inches wide by 8.^ inches deep. 

2—2 Packs. 2—1 Packs. 



120 Count. 110 Count. 102 Count. 96 Count. 90 Count. 84 Count. 

Plate 104. 
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2—1 Packs. 4 Laykes. 


7—6 Layer. 6—6 Layer. 6—5 Layer. 5—5 Layer. 


2—1 Pack. 
3 Layeks. 
6—5 Layer. 



78 Count. 72 Count, 66 Count. 60 Count. 60 Count. 

Plate 105. 

Note.-- (.\>ni])}ir(* cases 66 count with 50 count. Both of these cas<‘s are packed 
2—1 and have a 6—5 layer, the fliflercuee being that the 60 count contains four 
layers and 50 count three layers. 


Packing Cocnt.s to T^se avhen Packing Bouni>-tm>e Tomatoes. 


Long ha If-bushel case, 26 inches long by 

6 inches 

wide by 7 

i inches det'p. 

Approximitc Size. 

Pack. 

lx y-, A Number of 

1 Layer Count. Layera. 

Total. 

— 

2 in. 

2~ 1 

7—7 

4 

168 " 




2-^1 

i 7—6 

4 

156 


Closed packets 

21 in. 

2—1 

6—6 

4 

144 


2 -I 

6—5 

4 

132 




2—1 

5-5 

4 

120 




2—1 

5—4 

4 

168 


Oi3en pockets 

2^ in. .. .. ; 

2-1 

4—4 

4 

96 , 



2—1 

1 5 —5 , 

3 

96 1 


Closed pockets 

n in .i 

2-1 

• 6-4 * 

3 

82 , 



2—1 

4—4 

3 

72 i 


Open pocket .s 

3 in, .. .. i 

2—1 

4-3 ; 

3 

64 J 



3^ in. 

2—1 

3—3 

i 

54 ] 

1 

Pack writli the 

2—1 

3—2 

3 i 

46 

i 

blossom end of 
the fruit to the 






j 

I 

1.1 

side of tlie case 


It w’ill always be wise to reineinber tin* following points in marketing:— 

Good packing alone will not keep nn a demand for bad fruit Good fruit 
is always necessary, and good fruit well packed and attractively got 
np Is easy to sell and wilt in times of over-supply, be the first to be 
disposed of. 

For special grade tomatocfs wrapping i« recommended when long distances have 
to be traversed. When fruit is wrapf-ed the use of lining paper is not necessar}\ 
When unwrapped it improves tlie appearance of the finished case to use plain 
or coloured paper for lining in preference to the use of newspaper, which looks 
shoddy and shabby, favoured by some of the growers. A coloured label also adds 
distinction to the packed case, and is recommended. Good packing and get-up 
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followed by careful handling and loading whilst in transit to the market will give 
the grower the best returns for hia labour. Using a packed ease as a scat while 
carting is a very common fault with growers and carters, as is also the walking on 
cases while stacking in trucks. Want of thought is the reason as a rule why fruit 
is badly handled in these ways. 


Acknowledgment* 

Thanks are due to Mr. P. Bach, Piiiklands, Mr. A. F. Smith, and Mr. W. Burns. 
Thornlands, and Arkell and Hons, Fruit Exchange, Brisbane, for making available 
fruit for illustrations. 


Main Points to Remember. 

Ill conclusion, the following are the main points for packers and others who 
handle fruit to remember:— 

place green and ripe fruit in the one case. 

Ron’t place one fruit directly on top of another when packing, but keep 
them in the pockets of the preceding layer. 

DonH stand, walk, or sit npoii packed cases. 

Don’t pack immature green tomatoes; they will not ripen properly. 

Doh’t pack defaced, marked, or damaged tomatoes; tliey reduce (he value 
of the case. 

Don’t use new^spajier for lining; plain paper pays. 

Don’t try and pack large and small tomatoes in tiie one case; it spoils the 
alignment and the appearance of the pack and helps to reduce tlu* 
price of the case. 





Plate lOd.— We.s.sex Baudleback Sow. 

IlOhMSLKiGii Aoe (Imp.), projierty of R. Turpin, Kentville. Winner of First Prize, 
Brisbane Show, 1931 and 1032, and a representative of a breed that caught 
the public eye at the Brisbane lExhibition. 


Qu«en$lander** Photo, 
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Plate 108 .—Arrival of His Excellency the Governor, Sir Leslie Wilson, 
AT THE Brisbane Show. 
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Plate 109 .—Boonah Light Horsemen receive their Trophy 
FROM His Excellency the (tovernor-(*eneral, Bir Isaac 
Isaacs, at the Brisbane Show. 
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Platic no. —Ok tub Lawn at tub Bkisbane Show. 

The groii}) in<>ludcs Her Exeellency Lady Isaacs and 
the Premier, Hoti. W. Forgan Smith. 
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Plate 111.—‘'The Gra.ss tijat has Conquered Man. The Grain that is Bread.-' 

This display of Queensland wheats was one of the finest features of the I)ef)artn»ental Court at the Brisbane Show. 










I*LATE 112.— The Wealth of Queensland's Orchard Lands Illustrated at the Brisbane Show, 












Plate 113. —Qi’EENsr.ANi> GRt)WN Tobacco at the Brisbane ‘Show. 

In 1930-31 there were 382 acres under tobacco in this {State, yielding 260,670 1b. of cured leal. This year’s production 
ife approximately 2,750,000 lb. of cured leaf from 4,800 acres. This comprehensive display of leaf from ^leensland's wide 
tpbaeco lands wps definite proof tljat the State can supply a high quality product accejdnble to both manufacturer and smoker* 
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Plate 114.—Products of Queensland's Great Grain Lands. 

This fine display at the Brisbane Show told an impressiTe story of the development of mai::e breeding and production in 
Queensland. It also denionstrated the success of Departmental plant breeders in the evolution and fixation of types that have 
quadrupled our grain yield. Maize growing is now one of Queensland's major agricultural industries. 
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Plate lli>.—O vk Wealth in Wool Fitly Illustrated at the Brisbane Slow, 

iiged by Mr. W. G. Brown, formerly lnstruetor in Sheep and Wool, Department of Agricviltiire iind Stock. 
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IVatk IK). — A Whitk Man’s Indv.stuy iK a White Man's Land. 

The* <*;nH* alcovo in tin* (’onrt of the Lepni'tmeiit ('f Ajirit'Dlture aiul Stock 
uaa an attractive aii<I effecthe representation at tiie Brishaiu* Show of an 
industry carried on successfully l>y white Australian fanner.s and workers in 
field and factory, and wdiich is worth apjiroxiinate'lv £K),IM:<i,(U)l> a year to thi* 
(.'omtnonw(*nlth. 



Plate 117.—wSciENrE in RintAL Industry. 

This exhibit was one of several strikin{): illustrations at the Brisbane Show 
of tile extent and value of the seientific services available to fanners through 
the Department of Afjriculture ami Stock. 
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Platjs 119.—PouiiTiiY Paneu jn the Court of AGRioiiLTUTiE at the 
Brishaxe Show. 



























]’LATE 121. 

This I^axih. ix 7 he Agricultural Tourt I illustrated the V’alue of the 

S(UENT1STS’ KEKVJUE TO THE FARMER. 
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J^LATO V22. —“Al.l. Pr.K.SH IS (trass. ” 

Tlu'sc saniplos of QuceriHlauJpastiiros pniiolled iu tin* A^iriiMiltiiral (’ourt at tho 
Biisbaiu,' Show illuKtruti'J a wide of niitritioiia indigoinvus ^roHses and h(‘r])s from-which 

is derived a vast jirojjorUoii of our nafjiral wealtli. 



Ui.ATE 12a.—M ilk for the M'Ultitude. 

Dairying in Queensland has devolo]ied into an industry af first iuiportaiun'. Due- 
fourth of tl»e aggregate butter output of the Ooiniuornvealth, and almost lialf tin* (>liees(> 
out turn are produced from Queensland pastures. The anniud valine of the industry is 
aj>p'roximatcly £7,000,000. 
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J'LATR VJ+. -'rUE .lOURNAL AT 'J’HE SlIOW. 

The* “Q.A.J.’’ liiforiuation Bureau, established in the Aorieiiltural (’oiirt at Brishaue 
Siiow, was the distributing centre of useful information on Dc’partiiuuital activities. Mr, 
Erie Keelui is the ycanig oflicer in charge. 



Ih.ATE 12r).“~TltE 1*10 UaNET. in the AGaiOOLTU»/\Ii COCET. 

I‘ig raising is a well-esfablishcd Quceiislaiul industry, Throiighout the year an active 
.educational campaign is carried on by the Department of Agriculture and t^tock, and this 
..exhibit illustrated the efl‘ectiveiie.ss of that work. 
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THE MAIZE INDUSTRY IN QUEENSLAND. 

By 0. J. McKEON, Instructor in Agriculture.* 

Mr* MoKeon has far ttiany years hcen associated with plant hreediny 
in Queensland^ and especially with the improvement of nuti::c varieties, 
as directed hy the VepaHment of Agriemlture and Stoclc. 

At this yearns H'oyal National Exhibition at Brisbane man if exceilrni 
examples of the results obtained through this important work vy re dis]/laycd 
and attracted mnc^i attention from growers and secdsinen. Mr. McKron's 
observations arc a welcome contribution to currmt Uieratvrc on the 
snhjfict. — Ed. 


M MZE is the world’s most extensively grown e(‘ronl, the average aniiuaj yie]<l 
for the five years ending 1913 being 4,119,090,000 bushels, whilst tla.* average 
]»rodu(*tian for a similar period ending 1929 was 4,445,54(1,000 bushels, a very 
considerable inerease. A])|jroximntely 75 per cent, of this (piantity was j^rcaliieed 
in tlie United States of Anierien. , 

Uy way of eompfirifiou, the world’s average annual produeticni (tf wlu'al is. 
4,.319,059,0(10 bushels. .TiTespee.tive of the jKjsition as exists in Australia 
tliese figures it is quite a]q)aront that, from the world’.s standpoint, the diminishing 
demand f(.*r liorse feed, brought about by the use of motor pow'cr and trans}>oi‘t, 
has not ha<l the elfeet of decreasing the production of maize, in fact the figures 
previ(nisly cinoted show an increase, which goes to ]irove that new’ uses have beet) 
f»nnul for the grain. 

Food Value of Maize. 

The value of maize for fciMling to stock on tlie farm, also us a human food, is 
appreciated ni(»ro in Anu'rica jirobably than in any other country. Out of thf 
enormous annual yield of a]>]>roxirnnteiy ,'1,000,000,(100 Imshels in the United i^tates 
al»out 85 per cent, is fed to stock, 10 per cent, is used for luuuan consumption, ami 
only almut 1 ^ per cent, is exported. 

The avi'rage yield ]tcr acre in Australia ccmipares very favounibly with that 
of the other chief maize-jirodueiug countries. Taken over a five year period, 192(1 
Ifl'ld, this was sliglitly over 2(i busluds coiiip;ired with 27 bushels in Aineri<‘n, and 
an average yield per acre for the Avhole world of, approximately, 2.*3 bushels. 

The maNiniuin areii under maize in Anstralia >Yas during the 1910 1911 season, 
wlien 411,914 acres were sown and a record crop of ovty 13,000,000 bushels resuiled. 
'I’hese figuies were approached during the 1924-25 season when the (Vimmonwealtli 
yield was Just under 12,500,(100 bushels, due mainly to a record yield in (^iKumsland 
of 7,73:1,000 bushels. 

Ill the past Olio of the pirineipal uses for maize w’as as horsi* feed. Owing, 
liowi'ver, to the increased ii.se of motor ])ower generally throughout the ('^oinmon- 
wi'Uitli, ami the corresj»onding deerease in Jmrse jsower, the demand for maize for 
horse feed is becoming smaller eacli year, and it is esstmtial in the interests of the 
industry that other economic methods of utilisation should be found. 

Queensland’s Chief Cereal. 

Maize ifi Queensland’s chief cereal, over 50 ]>er cent, of the total crop for tlie 
(lominonwealth being produced in this State. The crop is worth approximately 
£1,000,000 a year to the State; that for the 1024 25 season was worth nearly 
(»nc and a.*half millions. As maize in Queensland is usually grown in comparatively 
small areas, the resultJint high cost of production Is the principal factor against 
depending upon an eJii»ort trade, while the distance from the overseas markets is 
also a big handicap. Before attempting to build up an export trade, our own 
AustraliHii markets could be greatly devedoped. Much could be done to further 
popularise maize as a stuck food, and if the same percentage of Australia’s eroj) 
were used for this purpose, as is being done in Anu‘ri(;a, maize growers would liave 
litth' to fear regarding over|>roduetion. As an illustration of what effect this 
would have, and using the record Commonwealth yield of 13,000,000 bushels as an 

* In a series of radio lectures from 4QG, 
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exami)le, 85 per cent, of which would mean 11,000,000 bushels, if this quantity or 
anything approaching it were used for stock food the balance would be quite 
inadequate to meet Australians requirements and would necessitate increased produc¬ 
tion. Its value as a human food is being appreciated more each year, this being, 
proved by tlie greatly increasing tiemand for maize for this purpose, the annual 
requirements of some secondary enterprises now being in excess of 1,000,000 bushels. 

The average number of dairy cows in Queensland is 666,500, and the number 
of pigs averages about 209,000. Allowing that each animal consumed only 3 bushels 
in the course of the year, equal to under 2 lb. weight a day for less than throe 
months of the year, it would mean an annual consumption of 2,626,500 bushels, 
equal to 52 per cent, of the Statens average crop of 5,042,600 bushels. The value 
of maize meal as a food for dairy cattle in the colder months of the year when, 
natural supplies of food are either scarce or possess little food value, is not by any 
means fully appreciated by dairymen in this State. Those, however, who have 
tried it soon became convinced of its value. 

Apart from its high food value,-being a carbohydrate, it helps to maintain 
Avarmth in tbc body, which is of great assistance to cows in cold districts in 
keeping up the milk supply. Butter prices arc almost invariably higher during 
the winter months and the increase in production readily pays for the maize used 
and for the little extra time occupied in feeding. 

A Popular Ration for Pigs. 

Maize has long been a popular pig food and its value for this purpose was 
fully demonstrated in the feeding trials conducted recently at Yeerongpilly to 
demonstrate the cornjiarative feeding values of maize, wheat, and barley when used 
in balanced rations. 

It was stated in the report that the maize-fed pigs grew faster and required 
less f»)od by weight to produce a given quaitity of pork than those fed on wheat 
and tarley. In fact, they did so w’dl that when marketed along with the wheat 
and barlcy-fod pigs they were slightly past prime condition. The quality of the 
bacon was equally as good as that from the pigs fed on the other grains and was 
\cry favourably commented on by the grader and curer at the bacon factory. 
Results equally as good were obtained in a poultry-feeding experiment at Mount 
Uravatt recently. In a ration where maize exceeded 50 per cent. Aiistralorp 
cockerels were produced which weighed at eighteen weeks of age more tluin 5^ lb. 
At twenty-four weeks tlui average weight of all males in the test was approximately 


Range of Cultivation. 

Vast areas in Queensland are suitable for maize-growing and were the industry 
to warrant it, considerable expansion could take place. It is grown extensively 
along the coastal area from the Tweed to Rockhampton and inland within the 30-inch 
rainfall belt. 

The Moretoii, Wide Bay and Burnett, and Barling Bowms districts among 
them Uvsually produce over 80 [kt cent, of tho Statens crop, the next district of 
importaneo being the Atherton Tableland whkh, due to tho comparatively safe 
rainfall, has much the highest yield per acre of any district. 

With the exception of districts such as the Atherton Tableland, where the 
reliable rainfall practic.MlIy assures a crop, in fact loss is more often occasioned 
through excessive rain than from drought, maize-growing is chiefly carried out in 
conjunction with some other form of farming. Where it is depended upon as a 
solo means of livelihood large areas are necessary to show a payable return, for 
when i)riccs are taken over a number of years it will be found that the margin 
of profit is small. It can be grown more profitably in conjunction with other forms 
of farming, particularly dairying and pig raising, two industries which ;are 
associated almost invariably. When grown in this way it is very rarely a dead 
Joss, exccjit of course in exceptional circumstances such as floods and other disastrous 
visitations. Should the crop become a failure through dry weather setting in during 
th(' tasselling period, it can be used either as a green fodder for dairy stock or for 
converting into silage. 

j'; l^^iequently maize will make excellent growth up to the tasselling stage, but 

J Shy not produce a payable crop owing to hot dry winds prevailing at this period* 
or converting into silage it is one of the most suitable and widely used crops. 




T he most Ccarefully prepared dishes 
may be spoilt if the kerosene in your 
Perfection stove is inferior. Laurel Kero¬ 
sene climbs the wick readily and leaps 
into a blue gas-like flame, giving abund¬ 
ance of clean, live, economical heat. No 
wonder 60,000 housewives in Australia 
and New Zealand who use Laurel in their 
stoves acclaim its dependability, cleanli¬ 
ness, and uniformity. When ordering 
kerosene, ask definitely for Laurel, 

LAUREL 

Kerosene 

Ueal for Lighting, Heating and Cooking. 

:he vacuum oil company, limited 
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Sets the 
Standard for 
All Separators 

THE 

NEW 


ERA 





Yes, the “New Era “ sets the standard for all other Separators. Feature'^ 
ffiwhich were originated b.v the “New Era “ have since Ijcen copied by all 
t?ileading manufacturers, including Ball-bearing Bn.st-proof Bowls, Autoi'nalic 
[ Oiling. The “ New Era “ embodies every modern feature*. 

■ It has a special neck-bearing which keeps the bowl perfectly centred, ami 
^ absolutely eliminates vibration. Every ounce of cream is separated. 

The “ New Era ” is the higliest-grade Separator imported without exception, 
i jIt was awarded First Prize at the last Koyal National Show against verv 
[Ikeen competition. Hundreds of farmers from all parts of the countrV 
I jinspected it, and were amazed at its simplicity and etUciency. It is the 
'cleane.st skinner. You buy from us at Direct Factory rricos as follows: 


rlJ 8* cl 

15 gallons . 5 10 6 

f 22 gallons . ... 8 10 0 

^ 30 gallons . 11 io 0 

1 45 gallons . 16 0 0 

, 60 gallons .19 0 0 

90 gallons . 22 0 0 

125 gallons, complete with High Stand 
and Power Attachment (no Vat 

or Bracket) . 35 0 0 

la.'ss 10 per cent, for cash. Terms if required. 
Write for Special “ New Era'' Separator Booklet. 

-r,. , s* d. 

High Stand for 60 and 90 gallons ... 3 10 0 
Power Attachment for 60 and 90 galls. 5 0 0 

Hibi.scus Cream Cooler. 1 15 o 

/ “NEW ERA” STEEL CHURNS. 

Churning Capacity. M s. tl. 
No. 19 ... 31 quarts ... 3 12 € 

No. 20 ... sj quarts ... 4 10 0 

No. 21 ... 9 quarts ... 5 10 0 

We also supply Tinned Seamless Cream Cans as follows 
Bize ... 2 3 4-5 6 8 

Price ... 17s. Od. 18s. 3d. t9s. 6d. 228. Od. 24s, 3d. 27s. Od. 
Less 10 per cent, for cash. Labels, 9d. 

li Sole Agents— 




Bowen St, off Ann SL, Briehane, near Fire Brigade 


10 galls. 
30s. Od 
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Growers* Organisation. 

feoverui aiteniptH have been iiuule in recent years to organise the maize growers 
throngliuiit the 8laie, but on eax'li occasion the requisite number of growers did 

not vote in favour of a pool. Urowtrs as a whole would certainly benefit by some 

form of organised marketing as they would then be abl(^ to enter into contracts 
^yhich w'oubl not be possible under ])resent coiulitioiis. As a result of organised 
marketing the Aihertor Maize Board wat^ able to enter into a five-year contract 
with a Melbourne film to supply 240,000 bushels aimually at 4s. i)er bushel f.o.b. 
(lairus. Anotin r iSoiitJiern nianufactuver requires large quantities of niaiu* of one 
S 2 >ccial lyi>e, but gr(»wers could only enter into a contract such as this when 
efficiently ami adiMiiiuteJy organised, for jiroduction as well as for marketing. It 
might also be yiossiblc to enter into some arrangement with graziers to sui)ply 

them with i»iaiz(‘ at a jiriee which wouhl be satisfactory to both grow'cr and 

purchaser for storage on stations as a standby for stock food, in limes of drought. 
Sheep owners in tlie past liavc had to purchase huge quantities for this juirposc 
at a liigh i)rj<<‘, and as the difference belAvoen the jirice of mai>e during drought 
]K>rio<ls arid that at which it can be [mrcliasml during normal seasims is considerable 
and would nu re tlmn pay for the cost of storage homctliing could (crtainly be done 
in this direction 1o the advantage of both farmer and grazier. 


THE SELECTION OF SEED MAIZE. 

T he im]>ortau<'e <if careful s('e<l selection caumit .be tu«i strongly stressi'd and 
inaizi'-growers who jiractice this an* more Ilian compel.snlcil for the little eNtvsi 
w’orlv wliich it entails. 

It is liccoming more evident each year tliat a large' ininibei* of C^ueensland 
maize-growers appreciate this f.-iet, and that they eillier cart'fully select their .seed 
requirements from their uvxii crops, or obtain tlu'Ui from souu^ reliable sourci'. 

This is borne out by the number .Miid excellenci* of exhibits disjdayed at Brisbane 

and country sliows. 

(irowers who liave not a pun*, strain of a high-yielding variety known to be 
snileil to their partii'ular lo<-ality and aaIio arc' desirous of having them, should be 
sure that they are getting their seed from a reliable source, otlierw'isc tlu* resultant 
crops w'ill jrrobaldy ju’ove to them that the crop from wdiiidi the seed \vas selected 

was grown in <*Jose proximity to a different, and ]>rubably mixed variety, and that 

cross fertilization lias occurred. 

As maize cross-fertilizes very readily, the pollen being borne for a considerable 
distance by wind and insects, difficulty is fre([ucntly exy»crieiiceii in closely si'ttleil 
districts in ketqdiig maize varieties jmre. 

Ch'OvSs fertilisation can only occur when >K»tli cro} s tassel at the same time 
and a difference of a few weeks between the ]daritings is suflicieut to prevent this. 
As this, however, is not always jiossilde owing to advantage liaving to be taken of 
suitable rains, in tlie event of a neighbouring ciaqx tasselling at the same time, 
the selection should be confined to that portion of the crop w’hich is furthest 
from the other crop and if possible away from the direction from wliidi the 
prevailing winds blow. 

Selection should be carried out in the field and should be done before the 
tilanls are thoroughly ilry, so as to be able to distinguish Ivetweeri the ('arly and 
late maturing ijlaiits. 

By continually selecting as nearly as possible only cars of even ripeuesH, the 
crox> wdll tassel evenly and better fertilization, and consequently well filled ears, 
will result. 

Late maturing pjlants will naturally tassel later than the biilanco of the crojt 
and the supply of pollen is then limited; the plants frequently having to depend 
entirely on their own supply of pollen, and the ears are frequently very ]»oorly 
filled. In selecting for early matuTity, care must be taken to see that the pilanls 
have ripened naturally that ripening has not been hastened by disease or 
any injury. A common cause of forced ripening is the maize grub, and it will 
frequently be found on examination, that the grub has bored into the shank and 
caused the ear to rix)en x>reinaturely. 

Selections should be made only from strong healthy plants with a good root 
system and from those which are growing in an average stand and not in an isolated 
or favoured position. A good root system is very imiwrtant, for a plant with a 
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poorly developed root system cannot withstand drought; it is more easily blown down 
by the wind, and there is also the possibility of the i)oor development being due to 
disease. 

The height of the ears on the idant is another very important point to be 
considered. They should be borne at, or slightly below the middle of the plant, 
for where they are borne high up on the stalk, harvesting is rendered more difficult 
and the plants will lodge much more readily during wind storms. 

Ears with a shank of niedhim length and thickness \vhich turn down during 
ripening should be selected in preference to those with a short, tliick shank which 
remains erect. An ear when turned down will shed water mor(* readily and is also 
less liable to become damaged by birds and insects than those which remain in an 
upriglit position, providing of course the husk covering extends well over the 
of tile ear. 

A good husk covering is very necessary, for it will almost invariably be found 
that an ear which has tiie lip jirotriiding is more or less damaged by winter or 
insect attack. 

Regarding the numlau' of ears to the plant, it is advisable to select from the 
plants which bear one good car and at the most two, providing one of them is of 
standard size. Otherwise it will be found that the tendency will be to produce 
several small (\'irs, with the result that the quality of the grain is afi'ected and 
the cost of harvesting is increased. The points already discussed will show liow 
necessary it is to carry out the seed selection in the field, if a grower wishes to 
improve the variety and at the same time retain the desirable chnractt>rislics which 
the variety possesae.s. 

Where this is not practise<l and the selection work is left until the crop has 
been picked it will be impossible to tell under what conditions the ears were produced, 
and many which are produced under moat favourable conditions will be select(‘d 
in preference to others which are only slightly smaller, but which were produced 
under average or probably adverse conditions. Naturally, those j)rodiiced under 
average or adverse conditions would be of much greater value for seed purposes 
than those produced under favoured conditions. 

It is advisable to always select considerably more ears in the field than will 
actually by recpiired for seed purposes. The final selection should be made in the 
barn and the ears selected should be of good size, without being coarse, and should 
also be of uniform type, shape, and colour. They should be cylindrical in shape, 
except in the case of a few varieties which produce a sligldly taperinn car and 
should be well filled up to the tip. , ^ 

The types of dents vary, a few varieties having a ‘ ^smoothor 'Mim]de'’ 
dent, but the majority of tJio most popular varieties now grown in this State have 
a crease'' to a ^'medium rough’' dent. Grain witli a pinch" dent should be 
avoided, and, although it is usually of good depth, it is almost invariably liglit Jind 
of a soft starchy nature and will never command the price that jdurnp, well-filled 
rauizo will. The shape of the grain varies according to the variety; those wliich 
produce ears with less than fourteen rows, such as Golden Beauty and Hawkesbury 
Champion or Golden King, have a slightly round shouldered, broad grain of medium 
depth. Those which produce ears wdth fourteen rows and upwards should have 
square sliouldcrcd, tightly ])ackcd grain with only a very small space between the 
rows. The grain should be firmly attached and should show little or no movement 
when pressed with the ]joints of the fingers. Ears with (-oarse, sappy piths or cores 
should not be selected, as they dry out slowly and gciK^rally show a lower shelling 
jjerceiitage than those with a medium-sized core. 

Uniformity in breadth and shape of grain is a very important point, and is 
one which should be strictly adhered to if the variety type’ is to he preserved. 

The colour of grain differs according to variety. 'Some of the yellow varieties 
having a bright aniber-Volourcd grain with a rich yellow cap, and others a pale, 
ambcr-cohnirod grain with a light cream-coloured caj). 

Whatever colour is being selected, imiformity should be practised and on no 
account should an ear of a yellow variety, for instance, be selected which shows 
reddish or white grains. The straightness and evenness of the rows, while being 
desirable features, are less important than those already discussed, and as long 
as they are rcasonalJy straight and even and the oars are otherwise desirable they 
need not.bo discarded. ^ 
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The ears should be toppod and tailed before shelling, not that tlie round grains 
from the tips and butts would not germinate, but IxH’ause. it is impossible to gel 
an even sowing with a planter with seed that lacks uniformity in shape and size. 

Before the seed is stored it should be thoroughly dry and quite free from injurious 
insects. 

The quantity of seed maize re(piired for the average farm is not large, and it 
is quite a simple matter to store the grain and keep it in good condition for the 
following season ^s planting. All that is necessary is an air tight container, such as 
,a carbide drum, and, after making certain that the grain is thoroughly dry, it 
can be placed in this with a small quantity of flaked napthalene mixed well througli 
it and the lid, sealed down. The na|)thalene will destroy any moth or ins(*cts which 
may hatch after the grain is j>laced in the container, and will not affect the 
germination. 


MAIZE VARIETIES AND THEIR SUITABILITY FOR DIFFERENT 

DISTRICTS. 

A lthough this species has been classified into several different sub-species, it 
is intended to cfeal only with those which are grown on a commercial scale in 
(Queensland. 

Dent Maize. 

As far as Quetuisland is concerned the Dent varieties, which inehide Vellow, 
White, and Red are of much the greatest importance. Quite a number of growers, 
however, do not appear to be aware that there ar<‘ very many different varieties 
and strains of Dents, particularly Yellow Dents, grown in diff(front parts of the 
world and, as a matbu* of fact, the bulk of the maize grown in Southern (Queensland 
is a Dent of some variety. 

The grain of these varieties has a characteristic dent in the crown wdien 
mature, this being due to the shrinkage of the soft starch when drying. The soft 
starch extc'iuls from the germ to the to]» of the grain and licfs between two sections 
of horny ciKl()sj»orm on either sidci. 

Flint Maize. 

'Fliis, as the nanu* implies, is a hard type of maize and contains a much higher 
pcTcentage of horny eiidosperiii than tlu; Dent varioti(‘s. Tluj soft starch does fiot, 
ns in the case of the Dents, exbmd to the t(.>p iff the grain, but is entirely surrounded 
by tl«e horny endosperm. 

The grains carry only a very slight, and in many eases no indentation -whatever. 
In ♦Southern (Queensland, whiu’c the high yielding Dcut varietie.s can bo grown so 
successfully, the Flint varieties are not commonly grown. TJiey are more suitable 
for districts which exj}erience a heavy rainfall, particularly during that j>enod of 
the year when the crop is riiiening. Tbider conditions such as these, the Flint 
types have proved to be much more resistant to Diplodia, and other fungus diseases, 
and give mucfh more satisfactory results tlian the softer and more .starchy Dent 
varieties. 

Flour Maize. 

This is a very soft, floury type of maize and contains no horny starch whatever. 
The grains like those of the Flint varieties are somewhat rounded and show only 
a very slight indentation. 

Maize of this class i.s not grown to any extent in Queensland for commercial 
purposes, its softness rendering it very subject to weevil attack and, in addition,' it 
is not a heavy cropper. It, however, makes an excellent meal for stock feeding 
purposes and a limited area is sown with the Brazilian \vhite variety each season 
l^ir this puri>osc. 

Those already mentioned, i.e., Dent maize, Flint maize, and Flour maize are 
almost entirely the only kinds now grown in Queensland, and, although ♦Sweet Uorn 
and Pop Corn have been grown, and very successfully too, there is not suflicieiit 
demand for cither of those to warrant their pi-oduction. Both are largely grown 
in the United Stales of America, Sweet Corn for culinary purposes and Pop Corn 
for confectionery purposes. 

22 
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Practictilly ewry variety of wai^ ebowB a great vayiabijity in type, 4ue to tbe 
fact that, unlike wheat which nstturaliy self*fertilized, it is ijot naturally self-' 
fcrtilhcd and anyone who has been in a field of maize during the tnsselUng period* 
and has seen the cloud of pollen which is carried throughout the field by wind, 
can readily understand the amount of cross-fertilization which takes place, l^e 
constant crossing of the different genetic tyi>e8 causes this variability and con¬ 
sequently the saiue uniformity of type is not found, even in varieties which have 
been kept ubsolut^y pme and have been carefully selected for veij many years, a». 
is fouad in other grains which are self-fertilized. 

Bnvironiuent also has an effect oii type. Quite frequently - tlie type of a 
particular variety is also changed through a grower having a fancy for a certain 
type and selecting closely to this type each seaspii. 

From what has already been said, it will be seen that even the best and most 
carefully selected varieties will show at least some variation in type, and in giving’ 
a description of any variety the type which occurs with the greatest frequency is that 
which is used as a standard. 

It will also be readily seen how. quickly any variety could become mongrelised, 
particularly in closely settled districts, through being grown in close proximity to^ 
another variety. This unfortunately is occurring frequently, and large areas are- 
being sown annually with maize which bears little or no resemblance to the variety 
by which it is called. 

This point was stressed in a previous talk, but it is of such importance that 
it is considered worth stressing again and growers cannot be too strongly advised 
to secure their seed, whenever possible, from some reliable source. 

As maize is grown over such a wide area of the State, there is naturally a 
very large number of varieties and so-called varieties in use. The poor yielding 
and otherwise unsuitable varieties are, fortunately, fast disappearing, and one 
only has to see the excellent quality and trueness to variety type of the grain 
exhibited at the different agricultural shows to realise that most growers are now 
going in for nqt only the better varieties, but also for those varieties which are- 
the most suitable for their particular district. Fur a number of years the Depart¬ 
ment of Agrieulture and {Stock has been carrying out seed maize improvement work 
on a large scale, and during that period a large number of different varieties have 
l)een tried. Only the best of these have been retained and as a result of the 
work of Departmental officers a considerable improvement in both type and yields 
has been effected in these varieties. 

The popularity of these strains is evidenced by the large number of applications 
which are received for seed each year, and, although sufficient selected seed to sow 
some thousands of acres is distributed annually by the Department, the supply is 
never equal to the demand. The demand for seed was greater than ever this season,, 
and the supplies of all varieties arc now exhaustefl. 

The varieties wdiich will now be briefly described are those which are recom¬ 
mended by the Department; — 


Funk’s 90 Day. 

This variety was introduced from America bjr the Department some years ago,, 
and is now extremely popular with growers. It is an early maturing, fairly short 
growing variety and for a quick-maturing variety is a very heavy yielder. The 
*ears ‘are of fair size and carry usually from sixteen to twenty rows of Very closely 
packed grain. The grain is plump, of good depth, and slightly pointed, with an 
amber-coloured base and a rich yellow cap and crease to a slightly rough dent. 
This variety is highly recommended for cmrly crops, or for districts which have 
a short growing season. Yields of up to 100 bushels an acre have been obtained: 
under field conditions from Departmental propagation plots. 

Star Learning. ^ 

Thte is a medium early variety and takes approximately four months to mature. 
It is without a doubt one of the best all round Varieties gro#n Jh Queensland.. 
For a:iairly quick-maturing variety the ears are large, slightly tapered> and mrvf 
firoin sixteen to twenty rows of very closely packed grain. They are partiimlorly 
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well covered, arc borne low cm the stem and turn down during rii)ening. fhe 
grain is slightly larger than that of the 90 Day, and is also of a brighter amber 
colour. It is a very suitable variety for early, or catch crops, and has- proved to bo 
suitable for any diatriet, particularly the more inland regions which have not a 
heavy rainfall. Yields of 90 bushels have frequently been obtained. It is also an 
excellent fodder corn. 

Ret4*8 YeMow Bent 

This is a moderately tall-growing variety which takes much the same time to- 
mature as ^tar Learning. The ears are cylindrical in shape, of good size, and 
usually carry from sixteen to twenty rows of very tightly packed grain. It is. 
of a pale amber colour at the base, with a creamy-coloured cap and a rough crease 
dent. The stalks are light and leafy and make excellent fodder. Like Star Learning,, 
this is a very suitable variety for early cropping and for districts which have a 
short growing season. This is an exceptionally heavy yielder, and yields of over 
100 bushels have been obtained. 


Funk’s Yellow Dent. 

Witl» this variety the growing period, and many of the habils of growth, are 
very similar to Beid’a Yellow Dent. The grain is also i^ery similar in appearancev 
the only difference being that it is somewhat squarer on the crown and has not 
as rough a dent. This is also a very good variety for early sowing, but is not 
quite as heavy a cropper as Beid’s. 

Golden Beauty. 

This is a fairly tall growing, medium late variety, taking approximately * four 
and a*halt to five luonths to mature. The ears are long with a very light core, 
and usually carry twelve rows of grain. Husk covering is particularly good and 
the ears turn down very well when ripening. The grain is not so deep, Imt much 
broader than that of the varieties already discussed. It is a bright amber in colour 
with a cream-coloured cap and a long crease dent. This is an excellent yielder, 
and is a very hardy variety, and "will stand nj) to dry conditions much better 
than niost varieties. The grain when shelled makes a particularly attractive sample* 
and will always command top price on the markets. 


Improved YeUow Dent. 

This variety is now also known as Fitzroy, which has caused considerable 
confusion and many growers are purchasing seed thinking they are getting some 
new variety. It is a late-maturing variety, taking approximately five and a-haH' 
months to mature, and is without a doubt the heaviest cropper of any variety 
grown in Queensland to-day. The cars are large and cylindrical in shape, with, 
usually sixteen to eighteen rows of grain. The grain is deep and wedge-shaped, 
of a ricli amber colour, with a bright yellow cap and a rough crease dent. Husk 
covering is very good. For coastal districts and jungle or rain forest lands, whore- 
there is a good rainfall, this is withoiit a doubt the best of the late-maturing 
varieties. A yield of 117 bushels an acre was obtained from an S-acre Depart¬ 
mental propogation plot in the Imbil district. 

Of the white varieties, Boone County, White, and Silvenninc have given the 
best all-round results. Botli are good cropi>t*r8 and produce fairly large ears carrying 
a deep grain with a. rough to a slightly pinched dent. They are also fairly hardy 
varieties and are excellent fodder corns. 

Begarding red varieties, the growing of these has been discontinued hy the 
Department mainly owing to the fact that red grain will not now be accepted for 
export purposes. 

Tlie yellow varieties already discussed have also proved to be equally as good 
and in some cases bettor than the best of the red varieties, and it would therefore 
be unwise to encoultigo. the production of a class of grain which could not be* 
exported. 
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CaLOURINQ MATURE CITRUS FRUITS^ 

ACETYLENE GAS TREATMENT. 

By R. L. BREST, Instructor in Bruit Culture. 

I N recent years citrus growers have realised the value of marketing their fruit 
showing a normal ripe colour having clean and unblemished skins. 

Certain varieties of oranges and mandarins are satisfactory and desirable food 
although still green in colour. When left on the tree to become fully coloured 
their eating quality deteriorates. In some districts the adverse weather conditions 
experienced later in the season frequently results in skin blemished and scalded 
fruit, which, if not a total loss, are greatly reduced in market value. 

High grade lemons should always be picked green on reaching their normal 
size and maturity. 

The green colour suggests immaturity and is against the satisfactorily marketing 
of the fruit. During recent years it has been found that the introduction of 
certain gases, sueli as carbon monoxide, acetylene, and ethylene, during the sweating 
process, accelerated the colouring of mature citru.s fruits. Again this should be of 
assistance to orderly marketing if inter'district co-operation was practised more 
fully. 

To colour satisfactorily the fruit should have reached a certain degree of 
maturity, if too green and immature it will not develop its normal colour. All 
citrus fruits must now pass the State and Federal maturity standard, thus safe¬ 
guarding the public from the sale of immature fruit whether green or coloured. 
The value of colouring to the citrus industry must therefore patent to every 
commercial grower. 

Careful Handling Essential. 

All fruits to be coloured require additional care 'in their handling. Bruises 
sliow up as greenish areas, oil liberated from the rind may cause spotting. If oil 
or bordeaux sprays remain on the fruit it will be found that it will come, from 
the colouring room sijotted and unsightly. 

Any ordinary room lined with timber can be used providing it is air-tight. 
Wliere colouring is to be practised on a commercial scale, a chamber having double 
walls insulated with sawdust, fitted with an air-tight door and draught port on 
the opposite wall should be constructed. A convenieut and econoniical size would 
be one to hold 40 to 50 bushel cases, allowing 5 cubic feet of air space to each 
bushel case, the chamber would require to be of from 200 to 250 cubic feet capacity. 
Where larger numbers of cases are to be treated it will be found more satisfactory 
to build two medium-sized rooms in preference to one large one. 

For oranges, lemons, and mandarins an average temperature of between 65 and 
75 degrees Fahrenheit will prove satisfactory. If the temperature falls below 
65 degrees the process will be retarded. The fruit is not likely to be affected by 
high normal temperatures, up to 89 degrees has shown no ill effect. Hovrever, 
the humidity will require adjusting; in the case of a very dry atmosj»hero an open 
vessel of water may be introduced to prevent withering. 'V^cro the humidity is 
high and likely to cause softening, it may be reduced by placing sand, caustic soda, 
or quicklime on the floor of the chamber. 

Method and Equipment. 

Fruit to be coloured should be graded for colour and loosely packed into open 
cases having plenty of ventilation. Dunnage should be used in stacking in order 
to havti an air space round each ease. 

In a suitable container place the required quantity of carbide. 

A second vessel containing water should be arranged in such a manner as to 
permit the water to slowly drip on to the carbide to generate the acetylene gas. 

This apparatus may be fitted either inside or outside the chamber, if the latter, 
the gas will have to be led into the chamber by means of suitable piping. 

Close the chamber, making sure that it is siir-tight, allowing. it to remain 
dosed for four hours. 

, Open up the chamber and thoroughly air it for at least two hours. 

: Between nine and fifteen charges should be sufficient to give mature citrus fruits 
their normal colour. 
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It was found that a very small quantity of acetylene gas, 1 part in 2,500 to 1 
part in 1,875, satisfactorily coloured matured citrus. To (leteriiune the dosage the 
air sjjuco remaining after the chamber has been loaded must be known. 

One ounce of carbide generates sufficient gas for every 75 cubic feet of air 
space. 

For practical purposes allow cubic feet displacement for each bushel case 
of fruit. 

For example the following table illustrates the dosage required for a chamber 
of 200 cubic feet capacity with varying numbers of cases. 


Sice of Chamber. 

Number of 
{ Bushel Gases. 

; Air Space. 

Dosages. 

200 cubic feet 

40 

i 150 cubic feet 

. ' 2 oz. of carbide 

200 cubic feet 

' 20 

175 cubic feet 

. 2^ oz. of carbide 

200 cubic feet 

.. 1 10 

187^ cubic feet . 

. oz. of carbide 


The above treatment does not in any way improve the sugar contents or the 
eating quality of the fruit. It does, however, improve the carrying quality of the 
fruit, the skin being of a much finer and tougher quality. 

The average cost of the colouring by means of acetylene gas works out at 
about one-seventh of a penny y>er case. ' This does not include the cost of the 
ore(‘tion of the cliamber. 


AUGUST TOBACCO SALES. 

D ALGETT and Compniiy, Limited, Brisbane, report having lield their third 
auction sale of tobacco leaf at the Wool Exchange on 25th August, when they 
submitted a. eutaloglie of approximately 70 tons of loaf drawn from all the principal 
growing districts of the 8tate. 

Growers' parcels were received from Mareeba, Dimljulah, Bowen, Sarina, Wood- 
stock, E'ilwon, Hervey’s Bangx% and other consignments were forthcoming from 
Texas, Inglewood, Yclarbon, and Killarney. 

Competition for Northern leaf w^as keen and prices realised compared most 
favouraldy with the last sale, the prices obtained being considered highly sastisfae- 
tory. The average price realised for tlie 60 pt?r cent, of the offering disposed of was 
a fraction under 30d. per lb., a really good average considering the various grades 
and qualities that were offered. The unsold lots comprised immature leaf or leaf 
that had been over-conditioned, mainly the former. 

Offerings from the North at this sale w^ere not quite equal in quality to those 
of last month, but on the whole the leaf was quite in keeping with w'hat is grown 
in those parts. Tin; toj) price secured was for a line of Mureeba leaf, 48d., and 
Elphinstono and Kirby Ltd., Bowen, had another very satisfactory price, their 
top price being 47d. 'J’he latter growers have placed Bowen on the map as a tobacco- 
growing district, and it has benm established now beyond all doubt that this district 
can grow leaf equal in quality to the best; this is evidenced by the strong competition 
this leaf brings at every sale. 

The B.A.T. Company were again the principal buyers, bidding freely for all 
suitable leaf, but would not compete for anything that showed signs of immaturity. 

The inquiry for Southern Queensland offerings w^as very limited and the bulk 
of the withdrawals came from this section of the catalogue, 

W© puce again desire to warn growers against consigning immature leaf to 
Brisbane. The tendency of some is to forward consignments to Brisbane for sale^ 
knowing full well that they are unable to dispose of same locally, in the hope that 
buyers can be found here; this is a false idea because immature leaf is not saleable. 
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; <3lrowei*B in eonsigmnjg such leiif to marked; aro aeting^ entirely against their own 
interests by incurring the unnecessary expense of freight and other charges, as in 

, most eases it will be found necessary to return the leaf. 

The foDowing a^ some of the principal realisations:— 

Account li. Strachan, Ohewko—1st aiid 2nd graded, 40d.; account F. C. Crappa, 
Bilwon—1st graded, 26d.; account Olufaon Bros., Woodstock—^mixed graded, 38d.; 
iiccount G. Bi Oiandler, Major ^s Oreek—mixed graded, 40d.; account Mitchell and 
Baggo, Bimbulah—1st and 2nd graded, 40d.; account G. Elias, ‘Woodstock—1st and 
2nd graded, 41d.; account W. T. Beesley, Chewko—1st graded, 40d.; a<*count A. W, 
Boger, Bilwon—1st graded, 36d*; account Keith Power, Park Ridge—1st and 2nd 
graded, 42d.; account Bonoiiii and Andiloni, Woodstock—3st and 2ncl graded, 40d.; 

. account iJeid and l*aimell, Sarina—1st and 2nd graded, 44d.; account !>. Brown, 
Woodstock—Jst and 2nd graded, 41 d.; a<^count M. Breen, Mackay~72nd graded, 
41 d.; account 8. Drovandi, Biboohra—Ist and 2nd graded, 40d.; account B. F. 
McDougall, Dimbulah—Ist graded, 39d.; account Wi^kely Bros! and Tobin, Millaa 
Millaa—Ist graded, 46d., 2nd graded, 42d.; account W. F. Beatty, Sarina—2nd 
graded, 40d.; account Vaughan and Hyatt, Koumala—let graded, 40d,; account 
Teitsel and Davey, Bowmen—1st and 2nd graded, 4Dd., 2nd graded, :i9d*; account 
Mrs. D. A. Voice, Sarina—Ist and 2nd grad^, 42d.; account A. Villatu, Woodstock— 
Ist and 2nd graded, 40d., 2nd graded, 39d*; accoxint P. Canavan, Woodstoi^k—1st 
and 2nd grad^, 42d., 2nd graded, 41d.; account Mareeba District Hospital, Mareeba 
—1st graded, 48d.; account Neirotti and Cecchi, Woodstock—Ist and 2nd graded, 
42d., 2Tid graded, 40d. i account N. G. Weik, Tainworth, N.S,W.—Ist graded, 42d.; 
account G. Foster, Hervey^s Bange—1st graded, 40d., 2nd and 3rd graded, 39d.; 
account A. Albeitz, Bowen—Ist graded, 40d.; account Andreatta Bros., Woodstock— 
1st and 2nd graded, 41d., 2nd graded, 41 d.; account J. Pesco, Woodstock—1st and 
2nd graded, 41d., 2nd graded, 40d ,; account W. Lynch, Bowen—Ist and 2nd graded, 
45d., 3rd graded, 42d.; account J. S. Petersen, Sarina—Ist graded, 45d.; account 
F. P. Murray, Saripa—1st graded, 42d.; account J. Mellon, Bowen—Ist graded, 42d.; 
account H. A. Bojack, Home Hill—Ist and 3rd graded, 40d,, 2nd graded, 44d.; 
account T. Hughes, junr., Sarina—1st graded, 42d.; account Petersen, Son, and 
Strid, Sarina—Ist special graded, 48d., Ist graded, 40d.; account J. P. Jackson, 
Sarina—Ist graded, 42d.; account Eller and Tasane, Sarina—1st and 2nd graded, 
44d., 2nd graded, 43d.; account Elphinstone and Kirby, Ltd., Bowen—Ist and 2nd 
.graded, 47d., 3rd graded, 45d. 


WHEAT BpARD ELECTION. 

The result of the voting conducted at the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
in connection with the election of five growers’ representatives on the State Wheat 


Board was as follows:— 

District No. J (Pai>by-Mabanoa). 

Ernest Ambrose Thomas (Hunterton, via- Roma) .. .. 175 

•Aaron Hoskin (Jimbour) .. .. .. .. .. .. Ififi 

District No. 2 (Pittswortu) . 

•Thomas William McIntyre (Yarranlea) . ^ . • .. .. 493 

Arthur Carl Kriog (Brookstead).453 

District No. .3 (Warwiok-Killabney). 

"•Bergittinus C. C. Kirkegaard (Freestone) .. .. .. .. 356 

Herbert George Hughes (Tannymorel) .. .. .. .. 160 

Alexander Nicholas Allen (Campbell’s Plains) .. .. .. 4S 

District No. 4 (AlloiU-Cui’TOn). 

•John Edward Nussey (Allora) .. .. .. .. .. 358 

John Edwin Maher (Allora). .. . . 169 

District No. 5 (Toowoomba) . 


•Wilfred John Brimblecombe (King*th9T|>e)-^Retunied unopposed. 

• Present member. 

} Qm candidate is to be elected for each district, and their terin of of&ce is Ifor 
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HINIt TO CANEGROWEftS. 

Mf» Edfivu/nd Jarvis, Efitomalogist at Mermga, nrar Cairns, h<is mhmitted the 
follofving entesnologieal advice for Sepfemther to the Director of the Bureau of Hugar 
Experiment Stations, Mr. B. T. Easterby :— 

Jiints on Giiil> Fumigation* 

During tiiia inonth, many growers will be considering whether to fumigate their 
cane grubs, several, in^cd, having pUice<l their or(k^ra for the purchase of fumigants 
•early in August. It has now been amply demonstrated by practical field work that in 
the event of soil conditions being suitable for such fumigation, success can be obtained 
with cither carbon bisulphide or paradichlor. During each season a period usually 
occurs in which the soil is in an aerated condition (know'n as “oxien’O, when excess 
of moisture has drained away from the inter-spaces between the soil particles, thus 
allowing more air to fill these inter-spaces and penetrate to the bottom of the culti¬ 
vated soil. These favourable conditions generally happen at a time when grubs are in 
the second and third stages of development, and include in their ranks those which 
mav have resulted from secondary emergences of greyback beetles. Act promptly at 
aueli times. 

Should the price of paradichlorbenzeiie become practically jirohibitive, farmers 
would do well to use carbon bisulphide, the cost of which is about £2 per drum 
containing 60 lb. 

The Beetle Borer Starts Work. 

As the season advances, giving place to milder temperatures, the activities ot 
our weevil borer of cane gradually bttcome more noticeable. Crops situated on low- 
lying land should now be inspected, and evidence of attacks by this pest to basal 
portions of sticks reported to the Entomologist at Meringa without delay. 

Be Prepared to Fight Cane Insects. 

Supplies should now be procured of the following insecticides, which will keep 
from year to year without perishing, and bi^ on the spot in case of an emergency: — 
Arsetkite of Lead .—This prejiaration can be obtained in 7-lb. tins at Is. 6d. 
per lb.; 56-lb. cases at Is, 3d. i>er lb.; and 112-lb. cases at Is. IH- per lb. 
These prices are f.o.b. or f.o.r. Brisbane. 

Taris Green, which costa about 28. per lb., is a violent poison, and must be 
kept under lock and key, out of r<?ach of children. 

The former insecticide is for use against leaf-eating caterpillars and beetles, 
which at times prove very destructive to cane leaves. Grasshoppers and “Army- 
worms’^ are the chief otFenders, and notable invasion should be combated with as 
little delay as possible. A spray consisting of to 2 lb. of lead arsenate in about 
50 gallons of water has proved quite effective. 

Paris Green is used in baits made up for controlling crickets, grasshoppers, and 
other cane pests. 

Oare ot Spraying and Injecting Hand-Pumps. 

No grower should be without a good spray pump; as otherwise he is powerless 
to repress the activities of the abovementioned, or combat orchard or vegetable pests 
which make their appearance on the farm from time to time. For field work a 
Knapsack pump will be found useful for spraying local infestations of army-worms 
•or small beetles eating the leaves of cane. One having a liquid capacity of about 3^ 
gallons can be carried conveniently, and costs about £2 fis. When buying a spray 
pump, be sure and see that it be made of brass or copiver, and fitted with an effective 
agitator and large compression cylinder, ensuring even distribution of the chemical 
'being used. Kemember ihttt all such machines last very much longer if cleaned 
thoroughly each time after use; rinse out the container with clean water before 
putting the pump away, and run plenty of water through the hose and nozzle. Keep 
the exterior clean and well oiled in all working parts. 

The above advice applies also to hand injectors used for fumigating cane 
grubs, the inside jmrts of which, such as washers, nuts, &c., are very liable to get 
out of workbig ord^er unless properly cared for when put away at the end of the 
aeasoh. 
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ENTOMOLOOICAL HINTS. 

The Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experimient Stations, Mr, B, T, Easterby', 
has recced the following EntoTnohgiml notes from Mr, E. Jo/rvis, Entomologist ast 
Meringa, near Cairns:—* 

At tho Cairns Show (18th‘2l8t July) opportunity was afforded for meetmg many 
of our canegroWers and having a chat over general matters relating to the control 
of various insect pesfs attacking cane. The chief questions discussed were those of 
(1) grub fumigation; (2) collecting ^ * grey-back'' beetles; (3) the protection of 
such friendly insects as predacious larvm of Bobber Flies*’ and '‘Skip Jack”^ 
beetles; and (4) the Bigger Wasps and Taehinid fly parasites of our notorious 
cockchafer beetle and Weevil Borer of sugar-cane. 

Considerable interest was manifested by those present in this annual exhibition 
of the activities of the Sugar Bureau; and thanks arc due to the Cairns Show 
Association for providing accommodation for the display of insects, diagrams, spirit 
specimens, &c., illustrating the entomological side of sugar-cane. 

White Ants attacking Cane Setts and Sticks. 

Damage caused by termites (white ants) consists in destruction, by the Worker 
-and Soldier forms of a community, of (1) newly planted setts and the young shoots 
arising from same; (2) invasion of the setts and growing cane sticks from below 
ground level; or (3) ultimate removal of the entire internal cellular tissue of the 
sticks, thus reducing such canes to mere hollow tubes, nothing being left but the rind. 

. Such injury as that described under No. 3 can be recognised externally by a 
wilted or brown appearance of the central heart-leaves. Common-sense control 
methods should be practised when possible, the first step in this direction being a 
careful survey of the extent of an infested area, with view to discovering sources- 
from which invasions may have originated. Such lino of procedure often proves 
successful on farms where this pest has just made its appearance and has not had 
time to obtain a secure footing. One should try to trace as far as possible the 
direction of any tunnels discovered amongst the cane stools. A slender twig from 
which the bark has been peeled will often be found helpful in such work of tracing 
a tunnel without risk of losing its direction through friable soils. Tlic grower 
should also destroy any termitariums (anthills) situated near his headlands by 
fumigating them with Plume benzine. This enn bo done by merely removing a 
piece of the hard exterior casing (about the size of a small saucer) from the apex 
of the nest and pouring into the cellular interior about a pint of the fumigant. 
The hole thus made should then be closed up with a lump of moist soil previously 
consolidated by kneading. Termitariums treated in this way at Meringa gave a 
mortality when opened up of from 97 to, 100 i>cr c(‘ut. 


Importance of Clean Seed. 

During planting operations reject all setts showing indications at the cut enda 
of termite, tunnels or those of either moth or beetle borers. Avoid |)rocuring seed 
from localities in which the "Giant Termite” (Mastotermes darwiniensis Frogg.) 
or the weevil borer of cane are known to occur plentifully, as by moans of sueb 
diseased seed these insects often obtain a footing in clean canefields, and may 
gradually become firmly established. 


TO SUBSCRIBEBB-^IMFOBTANT* 

Sereral snhscriptlons have been received recently nndcr cover of 
unsigned letters. Obviously, In the eircnmstances, it is impossible to 
send the Journal to the subscribers concerned. 

It is most Important that every snbscrfbei’s name and address 
should be vrritten plainly, preferably In block letters, In order to 
avoid mistakes in addresses and delay in despatch. 
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Water Means Life! 

How is Your Water Supply ? 

Use Concrete Staves for your 
Water Tanks and make a 
permanent job of it. 

The Hume Tank Stave is 
readily put together &■ makes 
a perfect tank, absolutely 
immune from rust, rot, white 
ants, or fire. 

AH particulars on application to — 

HUME PIPE COY.(Aust.)LTD. 

Box 613 J, G.P.O.. Brisbane 

'Phone: J 1441 (3 lines) 

AKo at FkOCKHAMPTON, TOWNSVILLE. CAIKNS 


14gs! Pigs! Pigs! 

No animal on the farm responds to good 
feeding more than a pig. From weaning 
time 1| pounds live weight per day can 
be put on. This can be accomplished by feeding — 

Borthwicfc's “MEBO” [Meat and Bane] Meal 

and 

Barthwidt'e ** BONOLIR^* [Afineral MbKtnre] 

as part of the ration in place of or in conjtinction 
with milk. Get your pigs marketed early; turn your 
money over quickly; and be assured of profits. 

MalM and dattniilt ann Ba obfainnd tram 
PradMoa HairalMiita and Bt^ras ar diraat fratn tlia 
Maliaat-* 

Tkomas Borthwick and Sons (Abasia) Ltd. 

Pmhury Home, Eagle Street, Brisbane, 
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The ‘‘FARM 
FAVOURITE" 

Poley Saddle 


Mounted with Stirrup Leathers, Irons, and 
Folded Girth. 


£ 5 - 5-0 


Made ol strong materials on a strong tree to stand 
hard wear. 

A strong |-in. Ringhead Bridle for 9/6, post free 

Made of Colonial Bridle Leadier. Turned Back Billets 
on Reins, N.P. Buckles, and a 3>in. Large Ring 
Bradoon Bit. 

Onr Prices are Right. 

Catalogue Foeted Free. 

G. J. SchncidcfHe^^^'t) 

387 George Street, Briebane 

(Qppoeite McDonnell and Eaeii 


Big Value in Silk Shirts 

Wb are direct importers of Silks for the Shirts we manufacture. Every 
Shirt is cut true to Size, not skimped in any way, double sown throughout and 
gusseted. 

Fuji Silk Tourist Shirts in natural colour, double cuffs, 
detachable peter pan shape collar, in beautiful quality of 
soft even texture. SizBS, 14 to 17, 9/iU 

In heavier quality, close texture, 12/6, 

In extra heavy quality, double warp, double weft, 14/S. 

Fuji Silk Collar and pockot, also Sports Shirts, 8/lU 
10/6, 12/6, 14/6. 

Neat fancy stripe Fuji Silk Tourist Shirts, with double cuff, and detachable 
collar, 13/6. 

BRUNCKHORST BROS., 



EPOR ALL MEN'S WEAR 
George Street, near Tarhot Street, Brisbane. 
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Qcncral f^otes. 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Mt^ssrs. A. Boyd, C. Gray. H. Searlt*, II. Tomkcys, and H. Lowen, of Mount 
Morgan, liave been appointed Ilonorary Rangers under tiie Animals and Birds Acts 
for the sanctuary which includes tlie prol.verty of the Mount Morgan Gold Mining 
Company Limited, 

The following have been ai>{>ointcd nienjU'.rs of the Bouthcrn ]-)istrict Stnllion 
Board:—A. 11. Cory, M.RJ^V.B. (Chairman), S. 11. Harding, 1*. Short, and 
J. Sprott. 

Mr. E. C. Bunn, Insiwctor of Stock at Boondooinn, has been api)ointcd also an 
I nsjMM'tor of Slaughter-houses. 

Mr. B. E. Soutter, Manager of the State Eariu, Kouia, lias In'cn aj)]»oint(‘<l 
Wheat Breeder, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Mr. N. C. (’opeman, Inspector of Stock, Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
has been transferred from the Ilelidmi Cleansing Area to the Kingaroy (Meansing 
Area. 

Atessrs. C. W. Knack (Broadmere, Taroom) and T. I). Hall (Wythbnrii, 
Tai-oom) have been appointed Honorary Stock Inspectors. 

Air. S. Smith, Accountant, and Air. B. W. licnnon, Aiill Su])erintendent, of 
Mount. Alorgan Ijiniited, have been appointed Ilonorary Bankers under tlie Animals 
and Birds Acts in respect of tlie sanctuary at Mount Alorgan. 

Afessrs. W. V. ArcC’lelland and F. A. Coodinan, Overseers of the Alount Spec 
and CairnS'Port Douglas Bonds, have b<‘en appointed Honorary Bangers under the 
Native Plants ProtccHoii Act. 

Alcssrs. T. Bryant, Toogoolawah, and William Aleluirg, Eukey, have been 
appointed Honorar}' Bangers uii'lcr the Animals and Birds Acts. 

The Officer in Charge of Police at Biloelri has been aiijioiuted also an Inspector 
■under the Slaughtering Act. 

Constables W. K. Pc‘rry (Pahnwoods) and ■W^ J. Falvey (Cleveland) have been 
apjiointed also Inspectors under the SJaughlering Act. 

Mr. St. G. Thorn has been appointed Bacteriologist at the Animal Health 
Station, Yeerongidlly. 

The Officer in Charge of Pediee, Kajaldii, has been appointed al.so an Acting 
Inspector of Stock. 

Air. 1). P. Stewart, of the Vetcrinary School, University of Sydney, has been 
-appointed a Government Veterinary Surgeon, and will he stationed at tlie Animal 
Health Station, Areerongpilly. 

Atherton Maize Board. 

The Governor in Councdl has ap}.»roved of the issue of an Order in (/ouiicil 
under the Primary Produwrs’ Organisation and Alarketing Acts, extending tlu? 
operations of the Atherton Tableland Alniye Board for a period of ten years from 
1st July, 1933, to 30th June, 1943. 

A Notice of Intention to extend the Pool wa.s issiu‘d on the 17th Alarch last, 
nnd growers were given the ofiportunity t»f petitioning for a i)oll on the tpiestion 
of whether or not the Pool should be extmided. A petition was received, and a 
poll conducted on the 12th July, which resulted in 136 votes being cast in favour of 
continuance, and 104 against. The Order in Council issued to-day accordingly 
provides for the desired extension of the Pool Board for a further ten years. 

Banana Board. 

The Governor in Council has approved of the issue of an Order in Council 
renewing for a further twelve months the levy for the maintenance of the Banana 
Industry Protection Board. 

Assessment at the rate of IJd. per case e^ontaining one and a-half bushels or 
less for all bananas marketed in the case and 2d. in the £ or part thereof on the 
proceeds of sales of all bananas marketed in the bunch, was levied during last 
year, and this will again be enforced this year. 
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Sanctuary at Lockyer. 

An Oi‘(ier in Council haH been issued declaring ‘ ‘ Si)riugbi‘ot)k, ’ ’ the i)roi)erty ol' 
Mr, K. Rossiter at liockyer, a sanctuary under the Aiiirnals and Birds Acts. It 
will now be unlawful for any person to take or kill any animal or bird on this 
property. Mr. llossiter’s son, Mr. 11. K. Rossiter, has been appointed an Honorary 
Banger for the purposes of the sanctuaiy. 

Tomato Marketing. 

All C>rder in Council hits been issued under tho Fruit Marketing Organisation 
Acts, providing for the acquisition of tomatoes by tho Committee of Direction of 
Fruit Marketing for the period from 15th Scpteinber, 1932, to 15th December, 1932. 
A regulation was issued on the 14th July last, empowering the Committee of Direction 
to conduct a ballot of tomato growers to decide this question, and the ballot which 
closed on 13tU August resulted in 70.71 per cent, of tho votes polled being in 
favour of the acquisition. The Order in Council to give effect to the acquisition 
has now been issued, and will apply to tomatoes produced within those districts 
which may be briefly described as tho area bounded on t})e north by Bt>ckhamj>ton, 
on the west by Bosewood, and on tho .south by the New South Wales border, and 
including the islands in Moreton Bay. The acquisition is desired for tlie 2 )urj)ose 
of ensuring that tomatoes consigned to Southern markets conform with the jwesent 
maturity standard, are unblemished, and correctly graded. 

Peanut Board Election. 

Tlic (dection of tw^o members on tho Peanut Board resulted as follows: — 

District No. 1 (Wionholt and Nanango) — 

Norman .lames Christiansen (Wooroolin) .. .. .. S7 votes. 

Frcch'rik Cfliristian Petersen (Kingaroy) .. .. .. 73 votes. 

District No. 3 (Best of Queensland) — 

Albert Ceorge Whiting (Atherton;, returned unopposed. 

Messrs. Christianson and Whiting wdll therefore bo ai>poiiited for a term of 
two years, as from the 28th August. 

Brand Registration Fees. 

Begulations have been issued under tho Brands Acts, which provide that the 


brands foes shall, in future, be as follow's:— 

£ s, d. 

For the flrst registration of a ijorsc and Cattle Brand (otlu-r than 

a symbol brand) . . .. .. . . . . . . .. 1. 9 9 

For the registration of a Symbol Brand . . . . . . 7 10 0 

For the registration of a (Mttlc Earmark . . .. . . 10 9 

For the registration of a. Cancelled Horse and (’attic Brand . . <> 9 

Por the registration of a Sheep Brand consisting of one or more 
letters of the alphabet,., or miinentls, or of a letter and 
numeral .. . . . . .. . . .. . . .. () 5 9 

For the registration of a •Shcej) Brand consisting of a sign (u* 

symbol or conjoined letters or numerals . . .. .. 3 9 9 

For the registration of a Sheep Earmark . . .. . . . . 0 10 9 

For the transfer of a Horse and (hit tic Brand . . . . . . 9 ,10 9 

For the transfer of a Sheep Brand and Sheep Earmark . . . . 0 .5 9 


Pests and Diseases of Tobacco. 

Executive approval has been given to the issue of a Proclamation under the 
Diseases in Plants Acts, declaring the following pests and diseases of tobacco to 
be pests and diseases within the meaning of the abovementioned Acts:—Black Boot 
Rot, Black-shank of Tobacco, Blue Mould, Dam})ing'Off Fungi, False Wiroworm, 
Frog eye, (.Jreen Tobacco Looper, Lcaflioppers, Mosaics, Phyllostieta Leaf Spot, 
Tobacco Stem Borer, and Wireworms. 

An Order in Council has also been issued which will provide that every occupier 
or owner of land used in the growing of tobacco plants shall uproot, and where 
practicable, destroy plants by ^burning, within one month after the completion of 
the harvesting of the tobacco leaf. Every paddock shall be treated in the above 
manner, and where there have been plantings at separate intervals in different 
parts of one area, similar action must be taken after harvesting of the leaf from 
each separate planting. 
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Pineapple Levy. 

Executive approval has been given to tlie issue of Regulations under 
Fruit Marhciinf) Organisation Acta, 1023 to 1030,” empowering the Committee of 
Direction of Fruit Marketing to make a levy for the piiri>ose& of the said Acts on 
all pineapples marketed for the year ending 10th August, 1033. 

The Regulations provide that the levy shall be ]»ayal)le by growers of pineapples 
on the basis of the quantity of fruit marketed, and shall be at the following rates;— 

(1) One penny per ease on all pineapjdea sold, or consigned Avhether by rail, 
road, or boat, to factories. 

(2) One farthing per ton on all ])ineapj)]es s(dd, or consigned by rail to any 
agtmt, person, or firm in Queeiislaiid, other than a factory. 

(3) One halfpenny per ease, with a minimum of Id. on all ])iiicapplcs sold, 
or consigned otherwise than by rail t(j any (Queensland railway station 
to any agent, person, or firm, except a factory. 

The levy shall be deetned to have been made upon i)ubUcation by the C.O.l). 
of particulars of such levy. 

All agents or persons who at any time hold jnoneys to the credit of growers 
shull pay to the (U).I). the amount of levy payable by the growers concerned. 

'Phe levy on all piiieaf»j)los railed from any Queensland railway station (other 
than Townsville, R()ckham])ton, Roma Street, Woollongabba, Brunswick Street, South 
Brisbane, or (Jeiilral stations) to any other railway station in the State, and not 
<(»nsign(‘<i to factories, may be collected by the Commissioner for Railways to the 
e.\t('nt of 4 ( 1 . l)er ton. 

Sul»ject to the above, and except as hereafter ])rovided, tlu‘ levy in the first 
instance shall bo eo I haded— 

(1) On all idncapjdes sold or consigned to factories, whether by rail or other¬ 
wise, by the C.O.D. to the e.xteiit of Id. ]mt case. 

(2) On all fiineaples sold or delivered otherwise than by rail to any Queens¬ 
land railway station to any agent, person, or firm, other than a factory, 
at the rate of hi. ]kt case, with a minimum of Id. 

The levy shall be collected in the case of agents or persons other than the 
U.O.D, or the Commissioner for Railways, by means of levy stamps, obtainabhi from 
t)M( Bead Oflice of the C.O.D., Brisbane, which shall 1 h* aflixed to account sales. Hiich 
agents or persons w'ill be entitled to deduct the value lhen*of from moneys hold to the 
<Tedi( lof growers, and levies so collected shall be ]>aid to the (.\O.D., Turbot street, 
Drisbano. 

1)1 the case of ]»ineapph‘s sold privately by tlio grower (that is, fruit not 
dt‘Jivcri?d to any agent or sent away by rail), the grower must furnivSh the (’.O.D. 
witli a monthly statement of sales, and pay the levy at the Head Oflice. 

If the amount of levy is not collected by the Railway Commissioner or by_the 
agents or iiorsons concerned, then without prejiuliee to the liability of the Commis 
sioiier or agent, such shall be jiayable by and recoverable as a debt from the growo*. 

Any agent, ])erH()ii, or company which receive.s jiineajiples for sale on commissiou 
shall permit any authorised otTicer of the C.O.l). to inspeet their Ixjoks and accouiiis. 

The sums raise«l by the levy shall be expended by the C.O.l). in the interests (d’ 
the pineapple industry of Queensland. 

These regulations differ from i)rcvious regulations in regard to the j)ineap]de levy, 
in resjieet of the arrangemonts made with the Commissioner for Railw^ays to collect 
the levy on behalf of the C.O.l). on pineapple cnnsignrnents in Queensland, with tin* 
exception of those from Towiisville, Rockhampton, and Brisbane. 

Acquisition of Canary Seed. 

An Order in Council has been issued under the Primary Producers ’ Organisation 
and Marketing Acts, vesting in the Canary -Seed Board the ownership of all canary 
seed grown in Queensland. On the 23rd June last a Notice of Intention to make 
this Order in Council was issued, and gro-wers w’ere given the opportunity of 
petitioning, before the Sfith July, for a poll on the question. No petition, however, 
w^as received, and the Order in Council, ns abovementioned, has now received 
Executive approval. 
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Plane Creek and Racecourse Sugar Levies. 

Hegulations have been issued under **The Priniary Frodttcers* Organisation and 
Marheting Acts, 1926 to 1930/' empowering the Plane Creek Mill Suppliers' 
Committee to make a levj of one-half penny per ton on all sugar-cane supplied 
to the Plane Creek Mill, and also empowering the Racecourse Central Hill Suppliers' 
Committee to make a levy of threepence per ton on all sugar-can hauled over the 
Silent Grove tramline to the Racecourse Central Mill. Both levies will be used 
for fhianeing farmers' representatives at the Plane Creek and Racecourse Central 
Mills. Supijliers to the Plane Creek Mill, and suppliers to tho Racecourse Mill 
in the Silent Grove district, are given the ox^portunity of petitioning, on or before 
the 5th Septemlicr, 3932, for a poll to decide whether or not tho abovementioned 
levies shall be made. 

Dairy Science School. 

It was very pleasing to note the success ivhich attended, the first Dairy Science 
School held by the Dei)artment in Toowoomba, said Mr. F. W. Buleock, Minister 
for Agriculture and Stock, recently, in discussing the matter of the extension 
of the educational activities of the Department. Tho school at Toowoomba was 
held for the benefit of butter and cheese factory operatives and proved an out¬ 
standing success, members attending from all ]>arts of the Darling Downs. The 
comprehensive range of lectures was no doubt responsible for such a good attendance,, 
continued Mr. Bulcock. A feature of the jirogrammo arrangement which appealed 
to many members was the segregation of subjects, which permitted those not able 
to attend the whole course to be jiresent on the days of special interest to their 
particular section of the industry, whether butter or (.heese. The interest in the 
school was also increased by the lectures delivered b^" factory officials of wide 
cxj)erionce. These lectures led to many interesting discussions, and were undoubtefily 
of great value to the younger memlrers of the school. The Department, said Mr. 
Bulcock, was indebted to those who had co-ojrerated so wholeheartedly towards the* 
success of the course. 

It is proposed to hold a further Dairy Science School at Maryborough from the 
22nd to 26th August on similar lines to that conducted at Toowoomba. 





Pi. ATE 12(i.—SCRYMGEOtrB. 

Mr. J. T. Scrymgeour, of the Netherby Stud, Warwick, and his cUampioit 
Shorthorn bull “ Netherby Royal (^allonge/' at the Brisbane Show, Mr. 
Scrymgeour’s success was a popular one. Though handicapped by complete loss of 
sight, the result of wounds received on active service with the Australian Imperial? 
Force, Ite carric's on a notable Sliorthorn stud w’ith a great show ring record. 
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J^urat Topics. 

The Sheet Anchor of Human Salvation. 

Mt. Honry Ford, the American milUonairi' i>io(incer of motor veliieles, also 
has a strong leaning to the land as the sheet anehor of huiimn salvation. Jn a 
series of articles now running in the American .Press he says: “The land! That 
is where our roots are. There is the basis of our ])hysical life. The farther we get 
away from the land the greater our insecurity. From the land conies everything 
that supports life, everything we use for the service of pliysical life. Tin* land 
has not collapsed or shrunk in either extent or productivity*. It is there waiting 
to honour all the labour we are willing to invest in it, and able to tide us across 
any dislocation of economic conditions. No unein[*loyment insurance can be com¬ 
pared to an allian^ between a man and a plot (»f land. With one foot in industry 
and another foot in the land human society is firmly balanced against most economic 
uncertainties. With a job to su})ply him with cash and a plot of land to guarantee 
him support the individual is doubly secure. Stocks may fall, but seedtime and 
harvest do not fail. ^ ’ But they do fail, sometiinos, iji Australia, and even Mr. Ford’s 
own country—“tlod’s own country”—is not altogether immune against crop failures. 
Still, Mr. Ford is mainly right.—“The Queenslander.” 

Tattooing Live Stock. 

According to Mr. Con O'Sullivan, of Greoimiount, Queensland, Higgins’ Tattoo 
Ink is the best ink of all for ear and body tattooing. He has used this ink witli 
success on a large number of ealves and older cattle, and stales that identification 
is simplified and the job much more satisfactory when such a permanent ink is used. 
He is not sure whether this could be obtained in i)ow(ler or paste form, but knows 
only the fluid ink in actual practice. 

Cheap Pumping—Hydraulic Ram. 

Any one having a spring, flowing well, watcrhole, or stream on the farm from 
which can bo secured a flow of two gallons or more a minute, and a difference in 
elevation of 3 feet or more, might install a hydraulic ram that will automatically 
pump part of the water to the house, barn, or any other part of the farm at 
practically no opc^ratiiig coat. Once started, if properly installed and adjusted, 
a ram will continue to pump water day and night without any attention other tlian 
an occasional inspection. The hydraulic ram utilises the momentum generated ])y 
flowing water to elevate a part of the water to a height abcAo the sourc(‘ of 
supply. While tlm ram is made to operate on as low a fail as 3 fe(‘t, and as 
small a supply as two gallons per minute, the greater the amount of fall the 
greater will be the amount of water pumped. 

As :i geiier.al rule there should be 1 foot of fall l»etween the Hour«*e of supply 
and the ram for each fi feet to 12 feet of cd<?vation to which the w’ater is to be 
pumped. In other words, with 8 feet of fall wati^r can bo forced from 18 feet to 
36 feet above the ram. Water can be used direct from the ram or from a storage 
tank which is kept filled by the rani. Tlie most common method is to use a 
storage tank with waste overflow, so that a large supply is available. To determiiu? 
if a ram can be used, first find out the flow of the spring in gallons ]>er minute. 
To do this, dam the water up, and wdth a short trough or pi(‘<*e of pipe conduct 
the water into a bucket of known capacity. A kerosene tin, wlnili liokls 4 gallons, 
is useful for the purpose. The exact time it takes to fill the bucket is noted, 
and the gallons per minute of flow calculated. Tf the flow is suflficieiit the next 
step is to find tne head or full available; that is, the vertical distance from the 
water supply to the place where the ram can l>e locateil and th<^ waste water drained 
off. If a surveyor’s level i.s not available, an ordinary carjumter's level can be 
used for determining the head or fall. The horizontal distance through which 
the liead is obtained should also be noted. ' 

The third step is to measure the height to whi<*h the water is to be raised 
above the ram; that is, the height of the storage tank above the ram. The 
horizontal distance from the ram to the storage tank must also be known. After 
all this information is secured the approximate amount of 'water delivered per hour 
can be determined by the following simple method:—Multiply the number of gallons 
the spring flows per minute by the fall or head. Multiply this by 40; then divide 
the result by the number of feet the water is to bo elevated above the ram. The 
result will be the approximate number of gallons delivered per hour. After making 
the above measurements and calculations, if it is f^und that a ram will clelixer 
suflicient water, write any reputable manufacturer or dealer in hydraulic rams, giving 
the measurements as explained abdve.—The ‘'Country Gentleman.” 
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Price of Farm Products. 

‘^Thc Prairio Parmer/f always a staunch champion of the man on the land in 
the United States, waxes indignant over the failure of politicians and ‘ * big' * business 
men to realise the urgent need for measures to assist the farmer to get better prices 
for his produce:—'‘The collapse in values, hunger, and want in a land of plenty, 
confiscation of the savings of a generation, are ^1 unnecessary. Once wc divert our 
attention from the privileged classes to the common people, and try to relieve their 
distress, results can be accomplished quickly. Let us hope that the Liberty Bells that 
. rang out across the prairies of Illinois on 4th July will ushiT in a new day for the 
folks who work for a living.’^ 

The paper expresses a hofyo, however, that better things arc in store. “Now 
^ saner view prevails. Business leaders wonder how they could ever have imagined 
that their prosperity could be ijermanont with the fanners of America unable to 
I)uy. They agree now, and so do the political leaders, that higher farm prices must 
*‘lead the way to better times. The farmer no longer fights alone, and hope for victory 
'grows brighter. There is no reason why farm prices should not be higher. Over¬ 
production is largely a myth. Prices of farm products could be doubled without 
seriously affecting the consumer. In fact, most consumers would be greatly benefited, 
for that increased farm buying xjowerwould open the factory doors and give them 
their jobs back. What American business and American labour need is customers. 
Those customers are right at hand—millions of them—on the farms of America. 
Their needs are endless. They lack only the money to buy, and a reasonable advance 
ixi tlie price of farm i)roducts is all that is required to supply that.' ^ 

The Canadian farmers also are urging prompt action to assist the farming 
community, and are demanding a special session of the Legislature of the Province 
of Alberta to deal with a jirojvosal to make the past debts of farmers payable in 
wheat at a set price. They a.sk for a set price so that the creditors may be coin])elled 
to bear a part of the losses now' borne wholly by the farmer. That is one of the 
world’s problems just now—how to adeqimt(dy compensate the farmer for his toil. 
He is at thc^ mercy of the wiaids, and does not know' from day to day what is to be 
the result of his industry. In no other occAipation is the return so uncertain. Yet 
countries like Australia arc dependent u|>on the welfare of the primary {vroducor 
for their very existence. 

An English writer offers the opinion that land, when all is said and done, is 
the safest and sure^st investment for the future. It is Ihc one possible asset that 
cannot be over-produced. “I know personally several comparatively wealthy men/’ 
ho says, “who take this view, and who are now looking for, or have bought, land 
because they consider this the safest of all lock-ups for their capital. X shall be 
surprised if we do not see this tendency grow', and farmers who own their land or 
have long-term leases are likely to feel the iHuicfit of this move of capital ‘hack 
to the land.’ “ He points out that, witli every commodity except gold, which has 
jio utilitarian value, production to-day exceeds the consumption. But land does not 
increase. This exjdains why land, although it has decreased in value, has not 
suffered depreciation comparable with the depreciation in any other field.—“The 
(Queenslander.” 

An Appeal to Youth. 

rreaching at Chatswood (Sydney) Presbyterian Church recently, Rev. G. B. S. 
Redd, ex-Modcrator, spoke of the need for national unity and co-operation between 
all sections, for the good of the community. Different classes of people, he said, 
needed to recognise their mutual dependence upon one another. Qme divine ideal 
for the State aiid the C<nnmoinvealth could only be reached by common devotion to 
Ood and by coiiiinon loyalty to each other, all learning to live and work together 
in harmony with His will and purpose. It was a task which called for the united 
service of all. It demanded the experience and steadiness of age, and also the energy 
and enthusiasm of youth. They must look to the young to produce leaders who 
would guide the country to higher levels. Men were needed with Christian character 
and principle and a sense of personal honour, public duty, and civic responsibility. 
It was time Christian people took a united stand against godless communism, and 
made the churcJi a real force for truth and righteousness in the nation. 

Economical Calf Ration. 

Calves started on whole milk and later changed to a gruel at the Maryland 
Experiment Station made rapid gains and at a cost of $19.61 for the first six months 
of age. The gruel was made as follows:—1 part dry* skim milk, 1 part ground oats, 

1 part -wheat bran, 1 part corn meal, i part linseed meal, 1 per cent. salt. Calves 
l&ed the dry skim milk, and one part extra was added to the gfuel until calves -were 
sixty-three days old, when the above formula" was used, until they reached three 
months of age, when milk was discontinued, and the grain mixture without milk was 
fed until calves were six months of age. 
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After Years 

Service 

Mr. G. Kmman, of Dayboro\ says of his 

EUREKA MILKING 
MACHINE 

U giNi s Hit' I>len'.!nv lo write yem i)j> expon< mi's \.vt llit* KmvKa 
MilkiriK IMant wiiicli you inhtailed jusi uti 7 years ago. .1 am ]»h'asc(l io 
bo able f:c» f.iiito tbai all moial parts are as ginul ns t ln' day vl>u nistalirsl, 
theiiiK and 1 also have some of tht‘. original rubbo's. I niilk. oo an a^orago, 
40 cow.s all I lie year round, whioli my daughter arul myself ran milk: 
romiofliihly in uno hour. 1 find the expense of ninning the. plant is Is. 
a iln-y, . 1 . ran safely sjiy in my '*aso they more than |»aid for iJiem.selves 
in lJu' first (Mf.lve months, for not. only aro they time-snvor> Iml they also 
increase the qiianlilv ol milk. 

'•1 HAVi: ilAlt 7 VEATfS CViNTINUOES SEKVICE I-IP lAI Till: 
PL.\?s;T, AM> EAN IfEt-HiMMl-NI) 'fin: EEKEKA 'I'O ale who \Vls;fl 
Tn EET o{ T 'fllE I HU'DE LEV (*F HAM) IMIEKING.’ 

Yours faithI'nlJy, 

w^gil.) E. KEN MAN, 

CAN YOU DO BETTER THAN BE GUIDED BY THE EXPERI¬ 
ENCES OF SUCCESSFUL DAIRYMEN? 

TO SUPPORT THE EUREKA TO GET ALL THE CREAM, AND 
FURTHER INCREASE DAIRY PROFITS, USE EITHER THE MELOTTE 
OR WESTFALIA SEPARATOR, AND FOR POWER, WE RECOMMEND 
EITHER THE PETTER OR EMU ENGINE. 

AVrite n.« about the Kuroka. We will be fdonsed to give vou 
MDK}: UNSHAKABLE RVIHENf'E THAT THE EITREK.A 
WILL ].)(> ALL THAT IS (XAI.M10J) FOR Ff. 

CLARK & FAUSET LTD. 

CESTABLISHED 16S1> 

Machinery Merchants & Engineers 

72 to 86 Eagle Street - Brisbane 
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CONSIDER 

the FUTURE 



There c’ttmes a time when a man’s wealth 
and worldly goods must pass into the hands 
of others. 

If no Will is made, these possessions are 
divided by law to the various claimants. 

Don’t let this happen to your Estate. Make 
a Will and exercise your own power in th(> 
matter of allotting your possessions. 

This Company can help you in Will matters. 
Free Booldei on, Request 


THE COMPANY OFFERS THESE 
SERVICES^ 

TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR under Wills. 
TRUSTEE under marriage or other settle¬ 
ments. ADMINISTRATOR in Intestate 
Estates. ATTORNEY for Absentees. 
TAXATION AGENTS. BOOK-KEEPERS 
for Graziers and others. 



City Buildings, F'lindehs St., Townsville. 
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Live Stook Sense. 

It is a well'krjowji fact that some aniuiais have the powers of sight and siueli 
developed to an exceptional degree^ others have a keen sense of hearing. The 
racehorse has powers, unheard of, even in human life; the trained sheep dog has 
the sense to understand every word and sound his owner makes >during the exciting 
sheep-dog trials, now a feature at Agricultural Shows; the wolf and many other 
wild and domestic animals have a very keen sense of smell and can follow a trail 
for many miles. Science has, in recent years, definitely proved that domestic 
nniinals have an equally keen sense of taste just as human beings have under 
modern conditions of life. It has been proved also that good use can be made 
of this sense of taste in giving animals the opportunity to select for themselves, 
a dh^t that is not only balanced but is of advantage in early maturity and ra])id 
growth. Tt has been pointed out by some overseas authorities that if animals are 
given the proper chance they will select a diet even more suitable than that com¬ 
pounded by man, but it is not always convenient or possible to give them the free 
choice style so much ])refcrrcd. 

A noted American poultry specialist, A\e arc told, has a chicken cafeteria where 
the chickens may have the opportunity of selecting for tlauuselves tlio foods IJiey 
prefer from a numl>or of foods placed in containers in convenient areas in the yard. 

It will be noted tha.l whereas cattle are jairticiilarly careful of the foods they 
consume and will not attempt to eat coarse or rank grasses, horses wall come along 
and appreciate the grasses the cattle refuse to eat. 

.Pigs are very fussy over their food, if they are well fed and are not actually 
hungry; dogs are extremely careful and some dog.s can bo so trained that they 
uill absoluteJj’' refuse to eat any food except that which is given to them by 
their master or the person in charge. 

Q’he hungry, half-starved animals^ seiiS(^H are so dulhul that nature asserts itself 
and the animal will eat almost anything so long as it satisfies the craving for fooVi. 

The subject is an interesting one and one that can be if>ut to good use in the 
feeding and care of live stock; in fact it pays handsomely to study the diet and 
to provide* those foculs which give the best results and Avhich arc not only 
productive but are appetising and palatable. The free choice style of feeding has 
much to commend it and where it can be taken advantage of is well worth trial. 

Sowing Wheat- Points in Setting the Drill. 

An important operation connected with sowing is the proper setting of the 
drill according to the variety and condition of the seed. A drill set to sow, say, 
50 lb. of Federation per acre will often sow as much as 60 lb. of sumll ^‘sho-tty’^ 
seed. Treating seed Aviih bluestono also makes a great difference; seed treated 
with coi,)j)er carbonate runs more freely than that treab^d with bluestonc. Atmus- 
[dieric conditions also influence the floAv of seed through the drill. 

Many farmers make the mistake of taking it for granted that the drill will 
s(w large grain and small grain at the same rate, whereas the larger the grain 
the more sloAvly will it run through tho drill, and if this factor has not been taken 
into account the farmer will find himself well astray in his estimate of the aiuuuut 
of seed necessary to sow a particular paddock or area. It is safe to reduce tlic 
drill to sow about 40 lb. of ^^shoity'^ grain as compared with 50 lb. of an average 
sample of Federation. 

Again, a variety will often vary with the season. Seed harvested before raiu, 
for instance, is appreciably heavier and more *^shotty*^ than the same variety 
harvested after rain, and tho drill should bo set accordingly. 

The farmer will find it advisable in starting to sow, to weigh the seed used 
over a known area, when it will be possible to calculate with a great degTe(^ of 
accuracy the amount required to sow the whole paddock. 

The cleaning out of the wheat-cups in the drill is another operation that 
frequently troubles the farmer. If he wishes to keep his paddocks absolutely clean 
by avoiding a mixture of varieties, he can run out the seed that remains in the 
drill on to the headlands, but this obviously is not a good practice. 

If the drill be examined, an openi^ will be found in the iron plates at the 
end of the seed Idox, and working just inside tho hole is the end of the square iron bar 
that agitates the feeders in tlie cups. A key is supplied with ipost makes of drills 
to fit through the hole in the plate on to the square end of this iron bar. A few 
turns of the key will soon empty tho cups of any wheat they may contain, and the 
mixing of varieties is avoided with a minimiim of trouble and without the Ava.ste 
associated wdth the tipping of the grain remaining in the drill on to tlie headlands.— 
A. and P. Notes, New South Wales, Department of Agriculture. 
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Getting the Best from the Herd—Intelligent Testing. 

Addressing the recent North Coast conference of the Agricuitnral Bureau, Mr. 
G. S. Stokes, manager of Kempsoy Butter Factory, New South Wales, drew attention 
to several facts of which dairy farmers in general might well take note. 

The system oi recording the production of each cow in the herd, said tlie 
speaker, was now within the reach of every dairy farmer: know that you will 

take me to task and say that the way things are at the present time, with the low 
price of butter, &c., you cannot affo/d it. But I would like to say that 1 am sure 
that you must afford it—you cannot do without it. When in times like the present 
a business man finds that his costs of production are going up and lu’olits coming 
down, lie seeks the reasons, and you are in exactly the same position. Your profits 
are corning down, and you must find whore your weak spots arc. 

“To get the best out of herd testing it must bo used intelligently, and before 
commencing to cull I think you should set a standard that you intend to work up to; 
then you can cull a few' cows each year that do not come uji to tin; standard you 
have set, starting on a reasonably low' standard, say, the average of the cattle 
throughout the State for the previous year. Each year you could then set yourself 
a liigher standard.^’ 

Witli regard to the causes of cream being graded into seconds, the sjieakcr 
j.oiiitod out that unclcanlim'ss was undoubtedly the chief source of trouble. 

“The use of cold water for w'ashing up is far too common, cspochilly at night. 
I'hen w'e find that, although dairymen start off witli hot water they usually finish up 
using cold water, and not only cold water, but water which, by the timo they are 
finished, is mixed with milk and dirt which has been washed off the utensils. 

“There is only one way to clean utensils properly, and that is by having scald¬ 
ing water to finish up with. By Diis 1 me.an that the utensils slionld be first washed 
ill lukewarm water to which a little soda has been added, then thrown into boiling 
w'ater and allowed to lie there for at least five miuntes. Then when they are lifted 
«mt they should be dried immediately, and b.acteria have no chance of multiplying 
on their surface, as all the bacterial fooil is washed otf. The utensils should then 
be hung up in a clean place. Itrushes only should be employed in washing—rags 
should on no account bo used in the dairy.“ 

JJairy farmers were recommended to follow tho “three 0^8“ by keeping their 
cream clean, cool, and covered. 

Benzine Cans as Milk Containers. 

Benzine cans are frequently converted into buckets and used for holding milk 
and cream and for other purposes. As ordinarily used, however, they are objection¬ 
able owing to the grooved seams round the bottom and in the corners, as well as 
wiiere the top has been cut out. Rust soon forms in these crevices, and as they cannot 
Ix' easily cleaned they act as lodging places for decaying milk and cream. 

To make such tins suitable receptacles for milk and cream, the grooved and 
folded seams and the cut seam at the top should be smoothly flushed with solder 
prior to \ise. The bottom corners of these improvised crejun buckets are the most 
difficult to keep clean, and a good jdan is to melt a little extra solder into these 
corners to form a smooth triangular-shaped filling. If all the seams are treated in 
this way a very useful and sanitary dairy utensil will be provided, and the life of 
the can will be greater. 


Deep Tillage. 

The only true test of good farming is to produce the maximum yield jier acre at 
the minimum cost consistent with good farming. This yield will never be obtained 
unless the soil is well and truly tilled: Deep tillage on the rich easily worked loams is 
as good as a coat of dung, for no hind can make the best use of manure unless it» is 
suitably prepared to receive the dressing. Again, no amount of merely mechanical 
w'orking will make the soil fertile unless organic manures, such as dung, or green 
manures, such as crops of mustard, tares, and clovers, are occasionally ploughed in. 
Moreover, artificials are needed in addition to the organic manures, for they provide 
the plant with nourishment that is easily available and ensures it having a kick-off 
at the start of its career. The soil is the farmer’s raw material, and must be treated 
well if it is to give a paying return, whether this return be in crops or in grass.— 
“Lave Stock Journal” (England). 
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How to get Quality Milk. 

A new AdviBory Leaflet (No. 29), issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries (Great Britain), gives some useful and interesting notes on circumstances 
affecting the quality of milk. 

Dairy breeds differ widely in regard to the quality of milk, and there are also 
individual differences with a breed. The ability to ]>roduce rich or poor milk seems 
to be hereditary, this trait applying equally to both parents. The herd owner who 
wishes to grade-up his herd should, therefore, keep careful yield and quality records 
of the milk produced by each cow, so that he may be guided in the selection of the 
cows from which to breed, and he should also exercise every care in the selection of 
the sire. If the owner favours a particular breed on the ground of quantity produc¬ 
tion, and desires to raise the average quality of the milk of his herd immediately, it 
is usually advisable to include a few animals of a ^ Miigh-quality ’ ’ breed, such as the 
Guernsey or Jersey, 

Interval Between' Milkings. 

Uneven intervals between milkings are, perhaps, the commonest cause of wide 
variations in quality, the butterfat easily varying to the extent of 2 or 2.5 i)er cent. 
The fanner should aim at a night interval of not more than thirtecui hours, and the 
heavy-yielding cows should be milked last in the evening and lirst in the moxiiing. 

Quality is often affected by ineflicient milking. Atilking should be done (juickly, 
({uietly, and thoroughly, the cow being treated with every consideration. Tlioroiigh 
stripping is ossenlial, as tlie fat content of the last miik so obtained is often as high 
as 7 or S per cent. Mon-o'ver, rough stripping will result in loss of butterfat and 
injury to the udder muscles. 

As the choiiiical <jriality of milk from individual cows varies, the milk should be 
bulked in the (diurns so as to represent the average quality of the herd. Any high- 
quality cons shoiibl be so housed as to ensure an even distribution of their milk 
throughout the bulk. Projuu- bulking is particularly important where milk is bottled 
on the farm; neglect of it has led to wide variation of fat content in the highest 
grades of milk. 

(\.)ntentmciit, which is fostered by comfortnble housing, anqde light, and ventila¬ 
tion, tends to irtcroasc the general quality of milk produced. The quality is often 
affected by indisposition, recent c.alving, chill of the udder, abnormal conditions, and 
any unusual exeiteiuent. The general condition of individual C(»vs should, therefore, 
bo kept under observation by stockmen, and during any abnormal period the milk 
slum Id either be tc'sled or withheld temporarily from the bulk. 


Balanced Rations. 

Fx})ei imeiits havii shown that if a cow is well nouri.sbcd no alteration or improve¬ 
ment in l’ee<Ung will permnnentl}' alter the quality of her milk. Where, however, a 
herd is receiving an unbalanced ration conUiining too giajat a bulk, too much, starchy 
matter or oil and an iiisuflficient ullniminoid and mineral content, imjtroved feeding 
uuiy raise the general <iuality of the milk, j^articularly in the case of a soiids-not-fat 
deficiency. 

The solids-not-fat content is sotneiimes a<lversely afTectod when the herd is 
turned out to spring grass. The reason has not yet been asrertained, but in the 
meantime it "would seem wortli while to try the judicious use of suitable concen¬ 
trates, preferably those Jirw in albuminoiti rontent. Similar care is needed towards 
the end of the grazing season. 

There is frequently a slight depreciation of chemical quality wheu la'datioii is 
extended beyond the normal period (nine to eleven months), and in abnormal old 
ag<\ Those factors are unlikely to influence the quality of milk from the wdiole herd 
nnle.ss the average age of the cows is unduly high and calving-down in practised only 
at certain periods of the year. In such cases, the remedy is simple and obvious. 

It is improbable that all the above factors wall be found in any one herd, but 
where the chemical quality is low some of the factors will probably bo present. The 
exact cause can be determined only by investigation, based on reliable information. 
Aecurate records of yield, fat content, and solids-not-fat content for the herd as a 
whole and for individual cows are, therefore, essential. Any producer who experi¬ 
ences difliciilty ill keeping such- records, or requires advice on rationing, should 
apjiroach the County Agricultural Organiser, who is available to give expert advice 
and to assist in improving the general ptandard of milk production. 
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The Ideal Fallow~~The Processes t»y which it Is Obtained, 

111 order that soil moisture may be available to the roots of the young wheat 
plant, the fallow must be' firm up to within about 2 in. of the surface at time of 
sowing, observed the Director of Agriculture (New South Wales) in a recent address 
to wheatgrowers, and in loose open soils the chief problem was to achieve the xiecessary 
consolidation. The farmer with a soil of a clayey nature, on the other hand, must 
cultivate it in such a way that the surface was prevented from setting too hard. With 
the ideal fallow in mind, the farmer should set out to study the peculiarities of the 
various classes of soil he had on his farm, and adopt whatever methods were necessary 
to bring about the desired condition. The work of fallowing might be divided into 
three parts—first, the opening up of the land by plQtmhing or scarifying to allow 
the rain-to enter and to give a surface suitable xor cultivation; secondly, the culti¬ 
vation of the land during tlio year to conserve moisture; and, thirdly, the bringing 
about of the right degree of consolidation. 

Although the first working of the land generally consisted of ploughing, it should 
jiot ))e taken for granted that ploughing was essential. An important thing was that 
the first working should be done as early as possible. Taking the conditions in that 
district (Tullibi^eal) as an example, the speaker pointed out that recent rains had 
saturated the soil, and if the land was worked quickly much of the moisture would 
be held in the soil for the following year ’s crop, whereas if the work was delayed this 
moisture would be lost. ^ Ploughing wjis naturally slow work, but scarifying could 
be done more rapidly, and it was probable that on much of the light soil of the 
district that did not sot and which absorbed moisture fully, the land could be more, 
efficiently prepared by scarifying than by ploughing. On clay soils which were 
inclined to set it was necessary to give deeper working than was possible with the 
scarifier, and it was also necessary to avoid usinj^ implements which made the soil 
too fine. It was for this reason that it was inadvisable to use disc implements. 

The Subsequent Worhmgs, 

Having completed the first working, the next job was to proceed with the work 
of obtaining consolidation and of conserving moisture. The first working left 
the land rough and cloddy, and to bring about consolidation and to help in conserv¬ 
ing moisture it was necessary to comb it. This meant bringing the clods to the 
surface and getting the fine soil down below. Clods underneath were harmful, as 
they kept the soil loose, but they were useful on the surface, ns they broke the fall 
of heavy r.nin and prevented compaction of the surface. 

This combing was done with the springtooth cultivator, working to the full 
depth. If circumstances jiermittcd, it should be done as soon as possible after the 
first woiking and without waiting for rain. After this was done no further working 
\v.is^i\on until rain foil. Immediately after eacli substantial fall of rain the surface' 
should be cultivated in some way. Thcf reason for this was that rain brought all the 
soil particles together right to the surface and moisture rose freely to the top where 
it evaporated at a great rate. Moisture could not move in the soil, however, if the 
soil particles were not touching, and the fallowed land should therefore be kept 
stirred on the surface to maintain a loose condition which would prevent moisture 
coming to the top. It was essential also that the work should be done quickly, as 
up to 1 in. of moisture might be lost per week if tho surface was packed. 

The depth of working should be decreased with each working with the object of 
ensuring that when the time came to sow ihe proper degree of consolidation would 
have been attained. Just as in regard to tlie initial preparation, each farmer must 
decide for himself how :md in what way ho would cultivate his land. The point 
that he must keep in mind was that if his soil was somewhat loose he must do every- 
ihing to ensure con.solidation, and the harrows should bo used as much as possible. 
If, on the other hand, the soil was inclined to be fine and clayey and of such a 
nature that it became too compact after rain he must keep it more cloddy to prevent 
overmuch compaction. Wherever farmers had any special difficulties it was advisable 
to consult the local Agricultural Instructor. 

Condition Moat Condnieive to Germination, 

The advantages of correct fallowing were not confined to the conservation of 
moisture. After all, good germination was the main thing, and usually good pre¬ 
paration would lead to good germination. A firm seed-bed about 2 to 2^ in. from 
the surface with a loose top to act as a cover was in the best condition. Although 
the roller was not now used to any extent by wheat farmers, as it was generaUy 
unnecessary, there was no doubt that it would be useful in those seasons when fe 
had been impossible to get consolidation. It was not possible, however, to get per¬ 
fect consolidation except with the aid of rain and the adoption of correct methods 
of working the surface. It was for this reason that the old idea of deep ploughing 
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had been scrapped in favour of shallow ploughing. In many years there was insuffi¬ 
cient rain to consolidate deeply-ploughed land. It might be accepted that the dryer 
^e district the shallower should be the ploughing—^taking into consideration the 
character of the soil—in order to ensure consolidation, so that a good germination 
would be obtained. 


Depth of Sowing, " 

It was usually inadvisable to sow deeply (more than about 2^ in.), but in dry 
districts the seed must be put down on the seed-bed even if it was 3 or *4 in. down. 
It was dangerous, however, to put seed down so d<!eply, especially in clay soils that 
packed hard, as heavy rain would probably set the surface and prevent the plants 
getting through. Under such circumstances the plants could be helped by harrowing 
as soon as the land would carry the horses. Particular care must be taken to ensure 
that the seed was put on the seed-bed. Some of the combines did not do this 
satisfactory as loose soil ran in under the seed before it dropped on to the firm 
.seed-bod. Sometimes also if a drill was drawn too fast by a tractor the hoes hopped 
and some of the seed was placed in the loose snrtace soil.—A. and P. Notes, New 
South Wales Department of Agriculture. 

Harvesting Stone Fruits—Points in Picking. 

In tlio harvesting of stone fruit it is preferable that it be jneked when cool, 
but often in the peak period of any variety picking has to proceed throughout' the 
<iay during very hot weather, and there is very little opportunity to allow it to 
cool off in the shade before it is packed. Pruit packed while still hot in this 
way will ripen more rapidly than similar fruit packed when cool. This will not 
be of much detriment if the fruit has not to be transported far to market and is 
<juickly disposed of, but if the distance is great or sales are slow there is a 
prnbMi)ility of it becoming t(K) soft before sales are effected. 

Por these reasons it can be seen that it is necessary for fruit that is to be 
ocspat(‘,hcd long distances if hot when picked to be allowed to cool off before 
].‘aekiug. This can bo done by allowing it to remain in partially filled open boxes 
which are stacked in the shade in an open manner so that the air can pass over 
and between the box<‘s. Any fruit pick^ during the latter part of the afternoon 
and not packed till the following morning should be held in the above way. 

Fruit should not be j^acked while wet from rain, tliough if only wet from a 
\erv light passing show’or or heavy dew it will soon dry if stacked as above. It is 
]-referable not to pick directly after rain when the soil has been soaked, but often 
tliis cannot bo avoided, tuul in some seasons to wait only means running into more 
rain. 

The degree of maturity at wRieh stone fruit is picked depends on the use it is 
1() be put to, the distauce it has to travel, and many other conditions. When fruit 
1 ’ grown close to the market it may be allow'ed to become far more mature before 
picking tlian when it has to be transported loug distances. 

Stone fruits very appreciably increase in size and improve in appearance during 
the last day or two of ripening, but even when growm close to market it is not 
always advantageous to wait for this increase in size; for instance, a bare market 
can sometimes fjo caught by picking earlier or the greatest demand on the market 
may be for fruit fit for reconsigning long distances. Generally speaking, when 
dealing with a large area of any one variety it is wise to start as soon as there is 
a picking of that variety sufficiently mature for market, for if one waits for larger 
packings or greater maturity at the start there i.s risk of the crop overtaking one 
when at its height and appreciable losses occurring. 

There are certain degrees of maturity at which fruit can be satisfactorily 
picked for market, and these are governed by several conditions as pointed out above, 
but these degrees are between two ‘limits which must not be overstepped. The fruit 
should have reached such a degree of maturity w'hen picked that it will not rapidly 
wilt, but will continue to ripen and sufficiently develop the flavour characteristic of 
the variety. On tlie other hand, it inust be firm enough to stand the journey. To 
ignore either limit causes direct Joss to the grower, but the ignoring of the require¬ 
ment os to ripeness has also a far-reaching effect. The immature fruit or some of 
it is probably sold at reduced prices and passes into consumption. The consuming 
purchaser is disappointed and assumes that fruit is not what it used to be, or that 
it docs not agree with him or his family; hence he turns to other foods. 
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PRODUCTION RECORDING. 

List of cows ofTicially tested by officers of the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock which have qualified for entry into the Advanced Register of the Herd 
Book of The Australian Illawarra Shorthorn Society, The Jersey Cattle Society, and 
The Friesian Cattle ‘Society, production charts for which were compiled during the 
month of July, 1932 ^273 days’ period unless otherwise stated). 

i Milk i Butter ! 

of (;o\v. Age. ; Production.} Fat. Owner. 


IAk HAh 


A r STB A LIA N J L LA WAR U A SHORTHORN. 

Kinpress 9th of Roseiuonut .. Mature .. I 13,2r»tH)5 • 521-533 C. O’Sullivan, Oreenmouut 

Tiai.sy VI. of Oakvllla .. , Mature .. ! 10,403-58 I 415-498 H. Marquardt, Wondai 

Red Wings of Bellwood ,. Mutiure .. ! 10,717-9 i 403-092 W. O. Currant, Oimalda 

Bella 8th of Kilbirnie .. M.-ituro ..i 9,.586-21 | 397-345 Mfu-farlane Bros., Radford 

Champion 3rd of OakviJhi .. i Mature .. 9,556-28 384-532 H. Marquardt, Wondai 

Flower 10th of Rosemoiitit .. .Senior (4 years) i 14,373-76 547*836 (\ O’Sullivan, Greenniount 

Pensive of Nestles .. .. Senior (4 year.<») 1 9,063-91 372-835 H. M. Graham, Gooineri 

PInmmet of Nestles .. Senior (4 years) 7,797-01 342-659 H. M. Graham, Goorneri 

Norah 12th of Morven . . .luniorU years)' 10,576-4 467-689 R. Mears, Toogoolawah 

Beauty of Hillvale .. Senior (3 years) | 12,681-65 421-560 W. H. Thompson, Nanango 

Rosebud V. of Bprlngdalr Senior (3 years) 9,365-85 372-214 V. Dunstan, Wolvi 

Pansy of Rockleigh .. .. Senior (3 years) 8,542-7 357-607 1'. Strain. Wondai 

Prineejss 9th of Fairlie .. . Setiior (3 y<iai-s) 8,962*5 353-747 C. B. MitehelJ, Warsvick 

Gwen III. of Gok'Jea Junior (3 years) 7,507-89 825-364 E. M. Franklin. Wangalpong 

Fraulein of Wilga Vale .. , Jimlor f3 years) 6,672-62 277-17 ('. O’Sullivan, Greoiunount 

Blaeklunds Salome .. Senior (2 years) 7,671*25 355-791 G. A. Meyers, Imbil 

Lovely 4tli of Loomhiirst Senior (2 years) 8,243-55 314-017 'J . Shuttlewoocl, PemiluiSter 

Lucy 23rd of Mlllstreairi Senior (2 years) 7,785-04 304-637 W. J . Barn(;s. «Vdar Grove 

lio.selmd of Trevor Hill (265 , Senior (2 years) l 0,563-05 283-484 Geo. Guynne, Vmhiram 

days) 

Dahlia 4th of Arley (257 days) Senior (2 years) > 0,117-3 273-655 E. 1). LawJey. Maleny 

t'ussy of Alphavale .. .IlUiior (2 years) 10,360*25 388-708 W. 11. Thoin]>.sojj, Nanango 

Lassie of Glendalough.. .. ; Junior (2 years)7,516-75 I 307-494 J. Lyrulon, Worongary 

Beauty IT. of Golelea .. .. I Junior (2 years)! 6,679-44 2.59-915 E. M. t'rauklin, Wangalpong 

Lovely of Trevor Hill .. : J unior (2 years)} 6,463-85 259-407 G. GwyiUK-, llinhiram 

Noami 3rd of Springdale .. ; Jtiuior (2 years)! 6,253-6 ! 2-J7-686 T. Shu tile wood, IN-aehester 

Wumilla Stella .. .. Junior (2 yeai-s), 5,768-5 ! 246-162 J. J.yiulon, Worongary 

Fnvoiirile of Trevor Hill .. .hinior (2 years) I 6,721*18 | 237-000 Goo, Gwynne, llnihiram 


JEBSEY\ 

Lady of tJalton ,. ; Mature ., ; 13,361-66 083-834 ! J. Collins. 'I'iugoora 

Marjorie of NewhiJJs .. 1 Mature 7,873-5 404-349 ! ,J. Nicol Ro)>lnsoii, Maleny 

Rosina of Soutliport .. .. j Mature ,. : 6,889-0 397-757 I F. Porter, Maleijy 

Westwood B(dle ., .. ! Mature .. 6,549-25 378-883 '• F. Porter, Malenv 

Newhnis{Vguct2iit) .. .. I Mature .. 7,71.5-15 ; 358-562 i J. Nicol Robinson, Maleny 

Westw(jod Cowsliji ., ... Miiture > .. 5,803-7 351-623 j Porter, Maleny 

Hetty of Cialton .. .. ; Junior (4 years). 9,278-31 ’ 497-714 i J. Collins, Tingoora 

F(!rn of Broetk Lodge .. .. ; .lunior(4 years) 6,274-66 , 325-865 , H. T. Mayers, Natnhour 

Trecarne Barley bread 2nd .. .funior(4yearH)- 5,418-33 ; 319-583 j T. A. Pet! leriek, Loekycr 

Ellerdule (^arru^ 2nd ., .. ' Senior (3 years) 6,833-8 ! 388-651 ! H. M. Thomason, Mount Mec 

Newhills Maid.i Junior (3 years), 5,176-2 > 330-662 : J. Nicol llobinson, Maleny 

Rosevale Una.j Junior (3 years) , 5,354-4 ' 295-895 1 II. F. It owe, Kenilworth 

Rose.vale Bonnie Rose (268 i Senior (2 years) 5,439-6 i 305-142 j H. F. Rowe, Kenilworth 

days) i I 

Rosevale Gahdy .. .. ' Senior (2 years) .5,332-85 j 285-719 i H. F. Rowe, Kenilworth 

Celia of Colton .. .. l Junuu (2 years) 8,633-79 461-607 J. CoUins, Tingoora 

Coral of Gallon .. i .Junior (2 years) i 6.589-75 ; 338-261 i C. Burows, Goorneri 

Caniation J-arks Vioha .. i Junior (2 years) 5,958-3-^ j 324-314 } N. Alcorn, Maleny 

(Crystal of Brook TiOdge .. j Junior (2 years) i 5,632-64 318-779 : H. T. Mayers, Namhour 

Westwood Rosette Junior (2 years) ' 4,1601 | 284 03 i F, Porter, Maleny 

Rosevale Bun beam .. J imior (2 years) ■ 5,090-0 ! 278-942 H. F. Rowe, Kehilwortli 

Wattle of Kosehill .lunior (2 years) I 5,617-5 : 208-362 J. W. Evans, Boonali 

Bangle of Rosehill .Junior (2 years) j 4,631’04 ! 205-699 J. W. Evans, Boouah 

Carnation Trixie .. .. Junior (2 years) - 4,347-75 ! 253-136 (\ Richards, MalenV 

Silver Locket of Burnlcigh .. J unior (2 years) 4,123-35 ' 248-233 W. Mai lett, Nam hour 

Linda of Calton .. Junior (2 years): 4.665-8 , 288-696 F. J. Cox, Imbil 


292-106 i W. Richters, Tingoora 


FRIESIAN. 

Oaklauds Holly Rock III. .. Junior (2 years) j 7,025*80 
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Kingston Large White Pigs 

Kingston Stud won Championship, First, Second, and Third in Sow 
Class with sows bred at Kingston, against entries bred in Victoria. 
Kingston also won First Prize for boar and progeny with a Kingston-bred 
boar, and First and Second Prizes for sows and litters with Kingston-bred 
sows, and First and Third Prizes for a pen of baconers. 

Kingston Stud is the first stud to breed and exhibit the best boar 
and best sow at Brisbane Royal Show. 

Kingston breeds for length, light shoulder, and prolificacy. The 
Department of Agriculture selected a photo, of one of the Kingston Stud 
sows to display on the Agricultural Court at the recent Brisbane Show. 

Pigs of all ages available at reasonable prices. 

inspection at any time without notice invited. 


OFFICE: Inns of Court, Brisbane. 
•Phone: B6821. 


STUD FARM: Kingston, S.C. Line. 
'Phone: Kingston 6. 


“United” CATTLE DIP 

(LIQUID ARSENICAL) 

{Approved b// Queensland GcwernmMit Stock Department) 

Without doubt Ujc most econoniical and ofTetiivc dip in Australia. 

UNITED” (-ATTLE DIP is a cloar, even fluid, absolutely without any 
siHliiiu'fit, li mixes inunodiatcly with any typo of water and retains its 
strengl)) longer than any other dip, on account of it.s non-oxidisinfr qualilii*s. 

It is Sure Death to Ticks and Venmin 

On account of its oxtremoly high-welting power, it completely covers tlie 
entire beast, penetrating to the very base of ea<!h hair: not a single tii:k or egg 
can escape. It also remains on the coat for long periods after dipping, tliu*' 
protecting the beast. 

Does Not Scald Cupcs Mange 

We recommend 1 gallon of ” United ” Dip to make 380 gallons of solution. 

PRICES: 

hiingle gallon tins . 12s. 6d. tin. 

5-gallon drums . 45.s Od. drum. 

Salcif Tax JSxtra. 

We pay railage on all consignments within 200 mil,es of Brisbane. 

Sole DlstPlbutlng: Asrents— 

The AUSTRALIAN ESTATES & MORTGAGE CO. LTD. 

CREEK STREET, BRISBANE. ’Phone: B 2701. 
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Both Stood the Test 


A Bird cf Qyality, bred by 
Mr. E. Walters, Moorooka 

Winner of Darling Downs 
Egg Laying Test, 1931-1932 

Uid SOS Egis in 565 days 

Fed on 

LAYING MASH. 

The Math of Outstanding Quality. 


DENHAMS LIMITED, 

'Phone: B 1581 Roma Street, BRISBANE 




UNEQUALLED FOR FINENESS 
AND LIGHTNESS OF TEXTURE 

™ BICKFORD’S^ 

“AERO”BRAND 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 

Bickford's "^Aero Brand Arsenate of Lead is so fine lliat you can 
spray all day without choking the spray nozzle. It contains a high 
percentage of Arsenic to give the greatest killing power, and sets a new 
standard in its low soluble arsenic content—will not scald or burn, tlie 
foliage. Bickford's "Aero " Brand is fully guaranteed, and in whatever 
proi)ortion used will give superior control. Maximum coverage assured 
whether used as a wet spray or for dusting. No dearer than inferior 
Arsenates. 

SUPPLIED IN CONVENIENT PACKAGES. 

ORDER FROM YOUR STOREKEEPER. 

A. M. BICKFORD & SONS, LTD., 

Tank Street .*. Brisbane 
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Tb® K®”)® ^b® Qardcn. 

OUR BABIES. 

Under this heading a series of short articles hy the Medical and 
Nursiiig Staff' of the Queensland Baby Clinics^ dealing 7vith the welfare 
and care of babies, has been planned in the hope of maintaining their 
health, increasing their hapimiess, and decreasing the number of avoidable 
cases of infant mortaHty. 


THE DIET OF THE NURSING MOTHER. 

W E are suffering hard times and much tmemployment. U(»vv hard the struggle is 
for many mothers is known only too well by the nurses in our Baby Clinics. In 
spite of all this the infant mortality (under one year) in Queensland during the 
year 1931 was much lower than it has been in any previous ye.'u*. It nearly 
approaches the infant mortality of New Zealand, which is the lo\v*est in the world. 
Not Queensland alone, but every Australian State ami Now Zealand, showed a 
record for low infantile mortality during 1931. It w('ukl seem that hard times, 
unemployment, and poverty lowered that mortality in all of them. How ean we 
explain these amazing facts^ 

V(!ry simjdy. Want of money has prevented many mothers from feeding their 
l)abieB with artihcial foods and compelled them to give tluur babies their natural 
food, and has so saved many lives. Though ■vve recognise this, w(‘ must recognise 
also the credit Unit is duo to the people of Austr.alia for providing these mothers 
with suffitdent sustenance. Still more credit- must we give to the mothers, wdjo have 
accomplished sucli gre.at results in spite of much dihi<*u]ty under most depressing 
conditions, fciuch mothers deserve all the help wo can give them, and this is \vliy 
we are writing about tbe diet ot' the nursing mother. 

Unless the motln'r has been actually suffering from partial st.arvation, increase, 
in tlu' (juantity of food taken does not as a rule increase the qimntity of her milk. 
A. deficient supply of breast milk is most commonly caused by the failure, for one 
leason or anothor, of the infant t<> empty the bn'usts at regular interval hy sucking. 
This is fully explained in the Queensland Mother.^ Book. Oth(*r causes are that 
the mother is doing too mucli hard work, or has too many worries, or is in i)oor 
health. Under these cireuiustauces the mother frequently tries to increase her 
breast milk by Liking more food, ;md f.'iils. But tliough the diet may have 
little infliienco on the (juantity of breast milk, it has much inlluence. on its (juality. 
The mother may bt? taking a sulhcient quantity of food, but unless the right foo<is 
are taken her milk may be deficient in the vitamins and other substances, which are 
necessary for the development of a strong, healthy baby. It is not always so, for 
nature, always careful of her young, may maintain a good juoportion of these 
substances in tluj. milk by draining the motherbody of its reservem. This is why 
we sometimes see a perfectly liealthy baby being suckled by a. sickly mother, to 
the further deterioration of her health. If this is continued, the mother will 
ultimately break down, and then the baby will suffer also. Li‘t us consider then 
the food reejuirements of the nursing motlK*r. 

Mistaken Tradition. 

Popular tradition has erred badly. Mothers have been taught to avoid green 
vegetables, because they are supposed to give the baby wind. Orange Juice taken 
by the mother is said to curdle the milk. If she eats cheese, that is also sui)j> 08 ed 
to upset the baby, and so on. All these are vain superstitions. What is good for 
the mother is good also for the baby. The first need of the mother is sufficient 
water. It is a good thing to drink a glassful before each suckling. She does not 
need a very large quantity of food, she should not force down food against 
mention, but she should take the right kinds of food. Three meals a day will 
suffice. The most important food for her is good fresh cow's milk. This is not 
^only the best, it is also the cheapest food. The simplest way to take it is to drink it. 
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Should the taste be disliked, flavour it with cocoa. Milk may also be takeu as 
junket or in other ways, and the right quantity is at least a jjint a day. If the 

mother believes that she cannot take milk, she should consult a doctor, for her 

condition is serious. After milk, butter and eggs arc valuable, and if the mother 
can take cheese, so much the better. A moderate allowance of meat may be taken 
once or twice daily. Plenty of vegetables, especially green vegetables, are important 
aids. There remains only the question of bread. Wholemeal bread is recommended, 
but is hard to get, and what is sold as wholemeal is not always that. Therefore 
every nursing mother should take a heaped dessertspoonful of wheat embryo (Bemax 
or Vita B) or a heaped tablospoonful of bran (All Bran or Sanbran) or both, twice a 
day. If she does not do this, the mother who cats largely of white bread is likely 
to have a white-faced constipated baby. Some of her bread may be substituted by 
potato, which is a better food. Indeed it is possible to live healthy on a diet of 

potatoes and milk alone j but we do not ask our readers to do this. 


ONION BED. 

It may be looking well ahead, but the onion bed for the next season should be 
prepared now. Onions require la deep soil—one where the roots can go well down; 
at the same time it should be firm. The consequence is that if trenching or deep 
digging is done, it should l>e done so that the ground can settle and get consolidated 
before the ertqj is planted or sown in spring. A good soil is rctpiircd, but a soil 
heavily miinured with stable manure will produce a large, bulky, but soft bulb 
that does not keep well. Potash is one ingredient that is absolutely necessary, and 
for this reason all ashes from wood and rubbish heaps should be scattered on the 
ground w'here the onion bed is to be. This can be done during th(5 winter, as the 
soil holds the potash and does not leach out;, asv is the case with nitrogen. 


iiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiitiiiiiiii'.iiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiitiiitimiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiimiiitifiiiiniiriiiiiiiniiitiiinimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiniiiinir 



Plate 127.—A Pboud Exhibitor. 


Miss Serymgcoiir, of Nctherby, Warwick, and the champion Shortliorn cow at 
the Brisbane Show—** Nctherby Snow Queen. ” 
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Orchard J^oies for October. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

O ctober is frequently a dry month over the gn^fUer i)ai;t ef QueeJislaiid, 
consequently the advice that has been given in the n.ot(‘s for August and 
vSoptember regarding the necessity of thorough cultivation to letuin moisture is 
again emphasised. Unless there is an adequate supply of moisture in the soil to 
meet the trees’ requirements, the coining season’s croj) will be jeopardised, as the 
young fruit will fail to set. 

Thorough cultivation of all orchards, vineyards, and plantations is therefore 
imperative if the weather is dry, as the soil must be kept in a stale of perfect tilth, 
and no woods of any kind must bo allowed to grow, as they only act as pumps to 
draw out the moisture frtun the soil that is recpiired by the trees or fruit-yielding 
jdauts. Should the trees show the slightest sign of the want of moisture, they should 
l»o given a thorough irrigation if there is any available means of doing so, as it is 
unwise to allow' any fruit trt'.es to suffer for want of water if there is a jiossibility 
of their being supplied, tntormittent growth, resulting from the tree or plant 
Ixyirig w(dl supplied with moisture at one time and starved at another, results in 
serious damage, as the vitality is lessened and the tree or plant is not so well aide 
to ward off (liscase. A strong, healthy, vigorous tree is frequently able to resist 
<iisease, whereas wiien it has become tlebililabal through neglect, lack of moisture 
or jdaril food, it becomes an easy ]»rey to many pests. If an irrigation is given, 
SCO that it is a good one and that the ground is soaked; a mere surface watering 
is often more or leas injurious, ns it is apt to encourage a false growth which will 
not last, and also to bring the feeding roots to the surface, where they are not 
lecpiired, as they only die out with a dry spell and are in the way of cultivation. 
Irrigation should always be followed by cultivation, so as to piawent surface 
evaporation and thus retain the moisture in the soil. 

All newly pljinted trees should be carefully attended to, and if they sliow the 
slightest sign of scale insects or other pests they should receive attention at once. 
All growth not necessary to form the future- tree should ]>e removed, such as any 
growths fui the main stem or main branches that are not required, as if this is 
done now it wdll not only save work later on, hut wdll tend to throw the whole 
.strength of the tree into the. ]woduction of those limbs that will form the itermanent 
framework of the tree, lii older trees all water sprouts or other similar unnecessary 
growths should Ix’ remov<!d. 

Keep a good lookout for scales hatching out, and treat them before they have 
become firmly established and are coated with their i:)rotective covering, a.s they are 
very easily killed in their early stages, and consequently much we.‘iker sprays can 
be used. The best remedies to use for young scales hatching out are those that 
kill the insects by coming in contact with them, such as miscible oils, which can be 
ax^plied at a strength of 1 part of oil in ‘10 parts of s])raying material, and will do 
more good than a winter 8j)ray of double the strength. In the use of miscible oils 
or kerosene emulsion, .always follow the tlirections given for the use of those spraying 
materials, and never apply them to evergreen trees Tivheii they are showing signs of 
<listro.ss resulting from a lack of moisture in the soil, as they are then likely to 
injure the tree, whereas if the tree is in vigorous grow'th they will do no harm 
whatever. 

All loaf-eating insects should be kept in check by the use of .an arsenate of lead 
spray, taking care to apply it as soon as the damage api)ears, and not to wait till 
the crop is ruined. Crops, such as all kinds of cucurbita(*eous plants, tomatoes, and 
potatoes are often seriously injured by these insects, and the lossl occasioned thereby 
can be ])rcvent(Hl by spraying in time. In the case of tomatoes and potatoes, a 
combined spray of Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture and arsenate of lead should be 
used, as it will serve the dual purpose of des^troying leaf-eating insects and of 
protecting the plants from the attack of Irish blight. 

Grape vines require careful attention, and, if not already sprayed wdth Bordeaux 
mixture, no time should be lost in applying this material, as the only reliable method 
of checking such disease as anthraemose or black si)ot and downy mildew is to 
protect the wood and foliage from the attack of these diseases by providing a spray 
covering that will destroy any spores that may come in contact with them. The 
planting of bananas and pineapples can be continued during this month. See that 
the land is properly prepared and that good, healthy suckers only are used. Keep 
the plantations well worked, and allow no weed growth. Keep a very careful 
lookout for fruit flies; destroy every mature insect you can, and gather and destroy 
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every fallen fruit. If this is done systematically by all growers early in the aoason 
tho subsequent crop of flies 'mU be very materially decreased. See that all fruit 
sent to market during the month is carefully handled, properly graded, and well 
packed—not topped, but that the sample right through the case or lot is the same 
fis that of the exposed surface. 


THE GRANETE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

M U(!H of the matter contained under the heading of '^The Coastal Districts” 
applies (squally to those parts of the 8tate; for on tho spring treatment that 
the orchard and vineyard retadves the suecec^diiig crop of fruit is very largely 
dependent. All orchards and vineyards must be kcqit in a state of perfi^et tilth, and 
no weed growth of any kind should be allowed. In the Western districts, irrig-ation 
should be given whenever neeeasury, but gr(»wers should not depend on irrigation 
ahuie, but should combine it with the thorough cultivation of the land so as to form 
aiul keep a fine soil muhdi that will prevent surface evaporation. 

All newly ])laMted trees should be carefully looked after, and only permitted to 
grow the bra!uclms rc(pdi’ed to form the future tn^e. All others should be removed 
us soon as they make their appearanc^e. If there is any sign of woolly aphis, peach 
aphis, or scale insects, or of any fungus diseases on tln^ young trees, these diseases 
should bo dealt with at once by the use of such remedies as ])lack leaf forty, 
Bordeaux mixture, or a weak oil emulsion. In older trees, similar peats should b(' 
systematically fought, as if kept in check at tlie beginning of the season the crop 
of fruit will not sufi’er to any appreciable extent. Where brown rot has been present 
in previous years, two or more sprayings with Bordeaux mixture (jan )>e tried, as 
they will tend to check other fungus growths, but at the same time the sodium or 
])otassiuin sulphide sjjrays arc more effectual for this juirticular disease and should )>e 
used in preference wdicn the fruit is nearly full grown. All pear, aiqde, and quince- 
trees should lye sprayed with arsenate of lead—^first when the blossom is falling, 
and at intervals of about three weeks. Spraying for codlin moth is compulsory in 
the fruit district of Btanthorpe, and wherever pomaceous fruit is grown it mnst 
be attended to if this insfH't is to l>e kej^t in check. 

In the warmer parts a careful check should be kept for fiiij appearance of tlie 
fruit fiy, and, should it be found, every effort should be made to trap the mature 
insect and to gather and destroy any affected fruit. If this is done?, then' is a 
good chance of saving tho eajrlier ripening summer fruit, if not the bulk of tho 
crop. Tomato and potato crops will require spraying wdth Bordeaux mixture, as 
also will grape vines. Keep a very strict watch on all grape vines, .and, if they 
have not already been treated, don ^t delay a day in spraying if any sign of an oil 
spot, the first indication of downy mildew, appears on the top surface of the leaf. 
Spraying with Bordeaux mixture at once, and following the first spraying up witli 
subsequent si)rayings, if necessary, will save the croj), but if this is not done and 
the season is favourable for tho development of the particular fungus causing this 
disease, growers can rest assured that their grape crop wonH take long to harvest. 

Where new vineyards have been plant(id, spraying is also very necessary, as if 
this is not done the young leaves ami growth ar(^ apt to be so badly affected that 
the plant dies. 


farn) f^otes for October. 

Field.—W ith the advent of warmer weather and the consequent increase in llu> 
soil temperature, weeds will make great headway if not cheeked; therefore, our 
advice for last month holds good with even greater force for the coming month. 
Earth ui> any crops whicli may require it, and keep the soil loose among them. Sow 
make, cowpeas, sorghums, millet, panicums, pumpkins^ melons, cucumbers, marrows. 
Plant sweet potatoes, yams, peanuts, arrowroot, turmeric, chicory, and ginger. Coffee 
plants may bo planted out. There are voluminous articles in previous journals 
giving full instructions liow to manage coffee plants from preparing the ground to 
harvesting the crop, to which our readers are referred. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—JULY, 1932. 

SUPPMSS BY TBl OOMIIOirWXABTH OP AOSTBALU MBTBOBOLOOIOAL BUBIATT, BBISBANE. 





Shade Tshpbratubb. 


Rainfall. 

Dlstrioto and Stations. 

S5* 

Means. 


Extremes. 




Pi 


— 


1 ’ ’ ; 


..... 




Max. 

Min. 

Mat, 

j Date. : 

Min. 

Date. 


CoaHal. 

In. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

i 

Deg. 


Points. 

Cooktown .. 

30’04 

78 

63 

81 

! 6 i 

50 

13, 14 

65 *1 

Herberton. 

.. 

67 

44 

75 

1 24, 31 i 

27 

12 

92 ; 6 

Rockhampton 

80*11 . 

74 

48 

80 

1 22 : 

36 

10 

25 : 

Brisbane. 

30*10 

69 

48 

75 

i « : 

42 

15 

*27 5 

Darling Down*. 

1 








Dalby . 

80*12 

65 

37 

72 

14, 5, 24 1 

28 

14 

97 3 

Stanthorpe 

,, 

58 

31 

65 

1 ^ i 

22 

! 16 

100 : 4 

Toowoomba 


61 

38 

68 

! 24, 80 1 

29 

10 

114 i 3 

Mid-inUrior. 





; 1 


1 


Georgetown 

30*03 

80 i 

47 

84 

; 26, 26, ; 

1 : 

32 

i 

0 . 

Longreacb 

Mit^eil. 

30*11 

73 ' 

41 

79 

33 1 

11 

0 

SOlf) 

65 ! 

34 

73 

1 4 ' 

28 1 

1 14,28 

118 2 

Wulefn. 



1 


' i 




Burketown .. .. ; 

30*06 

79 ! 

52 

86 

: 0 ! 

il 

n 

0 

Boulia 

80*11 

72 ; 

44 1 

83 

8 ' 

38 

25 

0 

Thargonilndah .. ' 

30*12 1 

04 ' 

40 

74 

1 « 

36 ! 

!l, 16, 29 

53 2 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Table showivo thb Avbbage RAiirtALL fob the Month of July, in the Aobicultdral 
Dibtbictb, TOosiTRER WITH Total Bainfatx dubiko July, 1032, anp 1031 for Compabibon. 




Aybbaoe 

TOTAL ;i 

> Aybbaoe 

i total 



; Rainfall. 

Rainfall. !' 

!_ . :i 

Rainfall. 

1 

I Rainfall. 

Divisions and Stations. 


No. of 
Years’ 


'Divisions and Stations. 


i No. of 





July. 

July, 

July, ' 

July. 

lYgaw’ 

.July, 

July, 



Re- 

1932. 

1931. i 


Re- 

1932. 

; 1931 




cords. 




cords. 



North Coast. 





1 South Coast — 







In. 


In, 

In. :! continued 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton 


0*99 

31 

1*33 

0*42 1 Namlroiir 

2*64 

36 

0*40 

1*60 

Gaims 


1*58 

50 

1*42 

1*27 .1 Nanaugo 

1*65 

50 

0*75 

0*65 

Cardwell 


1*35 

60 

0*71 

0*55 i: Rockhampton 

1*39 

45 

0*25 

0*43 

Cooktown 


0*98 

60 

0*66 

0*43 ' Woodford .. 

2*34 

45 

0*36 

1*86 

Herberton 


0*78 

45 

0-92 

0*50 i 





Ingham 


1*49 

40 

1*00 

1*11 ■! 





Innisfaii 


4*03 

51 

4*07 

1*90 j 





Mossman Mill 
Townsville .. 


1*26 

19 


1*01 Darling Downs. 






0*61 

61 

0 

0*08 , 

1*72 









li Dalby 

62 

0*97 

0*90 






ii Emu Vale .. 

1*54 

36 

1*20 

1*60 

Cmtrtd Coast. 





Jimbour 

1-53 

44 

0*65 

0*84 






Miles 

1*61 

47 

0*65 

0*84 

Ayr .. 


0-68 

45 

0*08 

0 j| Stanthorpe .. 

0*08 ! Toowoomba.. 

2*03 

59 

1*00 

1*95 

Bowen 


0*90 

61 

0*40 

2*03 

00 

1*14 

2*42 

Charters Towers 

.. 

0*62 

60 

0 

0*01 • Warwick .. 

1-82 

67 

1 71 

1*72 

Mackay 


1*61 

61 

0*52 

0*31 j 





Proserpine .. 


1*36 

29 

0*70 

0*68 1! 




1 

St. Lawremee 


1*25 

, 61 

0 19 

0*17 










ij Maranoa. 





South Coast. 





i Roma 

1*42 

68 

0-53 

l*2k 

Biggonden .. 


1*81 

33 

0*30 

0*37 !i 





Bundaberg .. 


1*78 

40 

0«49 

0*64 l! 





Brisbane 


2*20 

81 

0*27 

1*78 1 State Farms, t&c. 





Caboolture .. 


2*13 

45 

0*35 

1*60 li 

0*72 i| Bungeworgoral 





Child ers 


1-66 

37 

0*08 

1*31 

18 

0*39 i 

: 1.24 

Crohamhurst 


2*86 

39 

061 

1*64 i Gatton College 

1*84 

33 

0*64 ; 

; 2:21 

Esk 


1*96 

45 

0*44 

1*61 Gindle 

0*90 

33 


i 0-55 

Gayndah 


1*43 

61 

0*45 

()‘98 1 Hemiitage .. 

1*70 

26 

1*44 

j 1*82 

Gympie 

Kilkivan 

Maryborough 


210 

62 

0*43 

0*78 i Kairl 

1*14 

18 


! 0*55 


1*60 

1*84 

53 

60 

0*41 

0*21 

. 1*02 j Mackay Sugar Bxperi- 
0*81 j ment Station 

1.85 

. J 

36 

0*87 j 

i 

0*19 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed by B. EGLINTON, F.R.A.S., and A. C. EGLINTON. 


TIMES OF SUNRISE, SUNSET, AND 
MOONRISE. 


AT WARWICK. 


MOONRISE. ! 



September, 

1932. 

Oefober, 

1932. 

1 Sept., 

1 1932. 

Oct., 

3932. 


Rises. 

1 Sets. 

R isos. 

i Sefs. 

Rises. 

IMses. 

1 

610 

1 

5 34 

I 6-86 

i 5*48 

a.m. 

6*12 

a.m. 

6-62 

2 

: 6-9 

5*84 

1 6*85 

6*48 

6*46 

6-27 

3 

I 0-8 

5*35 

; 5-34 

5*49 

i 7*21 

7-11 

4 

6-7 

5*35 

5*33 

5-.50 

1 7*66 

7-59 

5 

6*0 

6*36 

; 5*32 

6*60 

8*33 

8*55 

6 

6-6 

6*36 

i 5*31 

5-51 

, 9*16 

9-57 

7 

6-4 

5*37 

! 5*29 

5*51 

10*5 

11*2 

8 

6-8 

6*37 

1 

5*28 

5*62 

113 

p.m. 

12-6 

9 

6*2 

5*28 

6*27 

5*52 

p.m. , 
12*6 1 

1*10 

to 

60 

5-38 

5 26 

5*53 

1-9 : 

2*7 

U 

5*69 

5*39 

5*25 

5*63 

2*13 

3*6 

32 

5*68 

6*39 

5*24 

6*04 

i 3*35 

3*59 

13 

5-57 

5*40 

0*23 

5*54 

1 4-13 

4*52 

14 

5*66 

5*40 

5*22 

5*65 

I 5*10 

5*43 

35 

5*54 

6-41 

6*21 

6*66 

6*4 

6*40 

16 

6*63 ! 

5*41 i 

6*20 

6*60 : 

0*57 i 

7*35 

17 

5-52 1 

6*42 I 

619 

6*56 ' 

7*50; 

8*29 

18 

6*51 

6-42 1 

6*18 

5-57 

8*46 

9*23 

19 

,5*49 ! 

6*43 1 

6*17 

5*58 

9*42 1 

10-17 

20 

5*48 1 

6*43 j 

6*36 

5*58 1 

10-87 ! 

11*10 

21 

5*47 j 

6*43 i 

5*16 

5*59 1 

11*29 ! 

11*59 

22 

5*46 1 

5*44 i 

5*14 

5*59 ' 

1 


23 

5*45 

1 

5*44 ! 

6*13 

0*0 

a.m. ’ 
12*24 

a.m. 

12*46 

24 

5*44 

5-44 1 

6*12 

6*1 ! 

1*17 ' 

1-27 

25 

5*43 

6*45 

5*12 

61 i 

2*8 

2*4 

26 

5*42 

5*45 

6*11 I 

0*2 

2*52 ■ 

2-37 

27 

5*40 

6*46 

5*10 

6*3 

3*32 ; 

3*10 

28 

5*39 

5*46 

5*9 1 

6*8 

4*8 I 

3*44 

29 

5*38 

5*47 

6*8 j 

6*4 

4-42 ! 

4*20 j 

80 ; 

5*37 

6*47 

5*7 

0*6 

5-17 ; 

4*59 

31 



6*0 j 

6*6 

i 

5*47 


Phases of the Moon, Occuiations, &c. 

4 Sopt. 0 Now Moon 5 55 a.rn. 

7 ,, i First Quarter 10 49 p.rn. 

16 „ O Full Moon 7 6 a.ni. 

23 ,, J) Last Quarter 10 47 a.in. 

30 ,, IN New Moan 3 30 


I Perigee, 4tli September, at 4-48 a.m. 

j Apogee, 2()th September, at 1 54 a.m. 

-j ‘ Venus wll be at Its greatest elongation, 46 degrees 
i \v(*st of tlie Sun on the 8tJi, wlien it wUl rise at 3-25 
i a.m., being near the border-line of Gemini and Cancer. 

I Saturn will be 4 degrees north of the Moon as 
: they appn)aeh the western horizon before i»aU-i>ast 
i three in the morning of the 11 th. 

Mercury and Jupiter will ap])Dar to bo vt'ry ne^r 
, to one anot,l»er, amongst the stars of Leo, when seen 
' in i he early luoming, especially abput the 

About half an hour before sotting on tbfi morning 
I of the 35th S(iptembor. the Moon will be dipping 
! into tlio shadow of the Kartli and showing signs of a 
I <*omirig eclipse, which will occur when it is ladow the 
horizon in Queensland. Tiio darkened part of the 
Moon’s face will be more extensive in the wont than in 
I Brisbane. 

As Jupiicr will apparently be passing very dost; 
i to Neptune on the 18th, obse.rvc'rs will find it intf'rest- 
; ing to look for these plan<‘t8 in the evtaung with their 
, felescopes, before the Moon rises, about thi^ tiiiu! 
of the month. The will rise about tme hour 

before the Sun. 

On the 23Td the Sun will rca.(ii the junrt i( in t letween 
! the ecliptic and tlie celestial e«|uator, and the 
j Australian vernal equinox will occur. 

I After the Moon has risen on tlm morning of the 
25th the nearness of the planet Mars will b(* not iceulde, 
a conjunction having occurred about an hour Ixi’ore 
rising, when they were about 2 degrees apart. 

A conjunction between the Moon and Venus will 
occur a day later, 20th, at 4 a.m., when they will bo 
4 degrees apart. 

Mercury ri8<!S at 5.33 a.m. on 1st September. 

Venus rises at 8.27 a.m. on the Ist and at 3-2<) a.m. 
on the 15tli. 

Mars rises at 8.19 a.jn. on the l.st and at 3 0 a.m. on 
the 15tli. 

Jupiter rises only 9 minutes before the Suii on 
the Ist and 88 minutes before t on the 15th. 

Saturn rises at 2 8() p.n». and sets at 4'fi a.m. on 
the 1st; on ihe 35th it will rise at 1'33 p.m. and 
at 3*7 a.m. 

The Southcni Cross will lx; at its moat we.stern 
position JJl. at 8 o'clock on the Ist, and at VI. on 
the 80th to observers near the 150th nuTidian. 


7 Oct. 

C First Quarter 

6 

5 a.m. 

14 

O Full Moou 

11 

18 p.m. 

23 „ 

}) Last Quarter 

3 

14 a.m. 

30 „ 

0 New Moon 

12 

66 a.tn. 


i Perigee, 2nd October, at 3.18 a.m, 

I Ai)ogee, 17th October, at 4.6 p.m. 

j Perigee, Slat October, at 12.18 p.m. 

Kor placjes west of Warwick and ncaiiy In the same latitude, 28 degrees 23 minutes 8, atld 4 
minutes for each d(^gree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutt's to the times given 
above for Warwick : at Goondiwiudi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; at Cunnamulla. 
25 minutes ; at Tbargomindah, 33 minutes ; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

moonlight nights for each month can best bo ascertained by noticing tlie dates when the moon 
will he in the llrst quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise somewliat about the time 
the sun sets, ami the inoonliglit then extends all tlirough the night; when at the first quarter the moon 
rises somewhat about rix hours before the sun sets, and It is moonlight only till about midnight. After 
full ptoon it wiU he later each evening before it rises, and when in the last quarter it will not generally 
use till after midnight. 

It must he remembered tliat the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the relative 
liositions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

the particul^ on this page were j computed for this Journal, and should not he 
reproduced without aoknowlodgmeut.] 






ANNUAL RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Farmers, Graziers, Horticulturists, and Schools of Arts, One Shilling. Members 
of Agricultural Societies, Five Shillings, including postage. General Public, Ten 
Shillings, inoluding postage. 
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Part 4*. 


and Comment. 

Dairy Production--New Legislation. 

M aintenance of lii.£yli standards in d;dry production has nuitorial advanlaj^cs 
obvious to everyone en^,^iiyed in tlie industry, and a more effeetivo stabilisation 
of tliose standards is one of tluj chief aims of the Dairy T’rod»iee Act Ameinlnu'nl 
l.bll now before Darlianient. A notable seeoinl readiny speecli was ma<le on the 
nieasuT)' by the ^Minister for A^rieulture and Stock, Mr. Erank AV. Eiilcock, in 
Die course of which In* said tliat Queenslainl is the ])re*euiim‘ut State in res])ect 
<if butter production. Oxir averajre weekly factory output is lb tons. For the 
otluT Stjites the average wct'kly factory figures in tons .are:—New 8outh Wales, 
1(1,0; Vi('toria, 8; South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, about 4 
tons ea<di. It is ]dain that a consideration of the wlnxle of the facts s]u>ws the 
necessity for maintaining a standard that will be accejdable to the people overseas, 
for taking full advantage of knowledge gained and eflixieiicy attained, and for 
consolidating o-ur present ])ositioii in jmeparation for still further progress in the 
industry. The liistory of the industry in Queensland reveals a rernarkabU' record of 
ox])ansion in r(?cent years. In 1904, when the original xMxntrullijig legislation was 
passed, the butter outi)ut in the State wjis 17,000,000 lb., and that of clieest* 
12,000,000 lb. In 1931, the weight of butter mamifactured was 97,500,000 lb., and 
that of clieese 12,250,000 lb. Not only has produetioii iiiereased so largely, but quality 
has improved to an extent that Queensland now enjoys a reputation for its butter 
Second to none on the world's market. 


Butter Factory Payments. 

O NLY two new' priiieiplos arc embodied in the aimmding Bill, neither affecting 
the operation of the ])rincif»a] Act, and they w'ere explained fully by 
Mr. Bulcoek. The first is to ensure that all factories shall pay for tlndr raw 
material in the same manner, but not necessarily at the same figure. By the 
application of this principle producers will be able to know' whether one factory is 
paying a higher jjrice than another factory for the same (piality and grade of cream 
that they may be producing. The iieeessitr for this amendment comes about l)v 
24 
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virtue of the fact that the associations which were establishcil on a co-operative 
basis years ago, anrl which were accepted as co-operative undertakings, have very 
iarg'ely lost their identity as co-operative undertakings and have become competitive 
corporations, tlie one in competition with the other, in other words, the practice in 
respect of methods of payment has very materially undermined that very essential 
}>rineiple—the maintenance of the true co-operative spirit. What is happening at the 
present time is that, in an endeavour to encourage cream to come to them and by a sys¬ 
tem of bookkeeping, some factories are trying to stimulate the desire on the part of 
individuals to send their cream to those particular factories; because, owing 1o 
there being no sound and satisfactory method of Ijookkeeping, those individuals 
arc apt to believe that one factory gives an advantage over another, it is true 
that, in the aggregate, over the whole twelve months there may not be any very 
great variation ns between fcactories; but from month to month there are o-ften 
very considerable variations. It is established that in i>J*ficticc certain factories 
j»ay more for winter cream than the other factories, and they equate their books 
by* paying slightly lower amounts for cream when it is more plentiful. Tin* result 
is that tiiere is no very gr(*at variation on the W’hole; but the practice tends to 
uiidermiue the c(»-t‘]»orative sj»irit, and makes the 2 »ro(lucers themselves discontented. 

Tile neu measure will determine the ability of the factories to pay, and will 
give a fair itAcx of the position of all factories to enable coiiqiarisons to be 
made. There is uudouldedly in the industry a desire that some sound and satisfactory 
basis of comjiarisou should exist. We hear the statement made by all (lie lenders of 
the dairying industry in Queensland—and they urge it very fully and ftircibly—that 
there is a real necessity for a syslem of bookkeeiuiig which wdll allow of (*omi»arisons 
]>etweeu one factory and another being made by tlu' ordinary farmer. There is no 
suggestion that there is malpractice in bookkeeping. Our syskmi does not permit of 
that, and obviously no reputable dairy directorate would embark on diibiou.s 
jiractices; but there is this variation of pnee caused by a variation in bookkeeping 
methods, which causes discontent. 

The existing Act provides that ci'caiu supplied to a factory shall, according 
to the grade of such cream, be paid for as follows:—(a) On tlie basis of tlie butler 
fat results, estimated in manner prescribed by regulations; or (b) on the amount 
of butter obtainable from such cream, estimated in manner prescribed by ri’gulation. 
All butter factories in Queciishiud i>ay on the quantity of butter obtainable from 
cream. Manufacturers’ butter-comjmtiiig tables are used, if there were a uniform 
system of bookkeeping, the cream producer wmuld undoubtedly have that b.usis of 
comparison which ho desires. There is a real desire on the part of the supplier to 
have that basis, so tbut he may accurately estimate the relative merits of tlie 
factories operating within the territory in which he is producing. Th(‘ passage of 
this Bill will very largely dispel the discontent w’liich is very evident at jueseiit, and 
will have the additional advantage in the eyes of those wlio subscribe to tln^ 
co-operative principle that it will formulate a system whereby a true basis of 
CO operation will be achieved, and not a basis of antagonism and competition. A 
uniform system of ).K»okkeeping will do more to achiovo that very desirable object 
than possibly any other single thing that could be suggested. The Bill, therefore, 
gi^Ts power to make regulations to compel factories to keep their books uniformly. 
To-day every factory has its own system of bookkec])ing and its own financial year. 
It is obvious that sound bases for comparison do not exist. If the financial year 
of one factory terminates at one period, and another at another period, tedious 
calculations from the two sets of books are necessary in order to arrive at a clear 
understanding at Just what one factory is doing in comparison with others. A 
uniform system of bookkeeping with the year terminating at a given period will 
suT»ply a basis of comparison over the same periods. It is hoped that the objective 
that will be attained by the ])assage of this legislation will be to stimuhite a better 
return, to provide for increased eilicieney and economy, and that it will not be the 
inean.s of misleading prices being arrived at by bookkeeping methods. 

There is, ])orhapM, some misconception in relation to the intention of the Bill in 
this respect. It has been held that it will discourage tlie factories from paying 
high prices, but there is no such intention. The reverse is rather the case, because 
the BSi aims .at promoting efficiency w-ithin the industry. If any factory feels that 
it ia In a position to pay high prices, it will undoubtedly continue to pay those 
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Cream Supplies—Wasteful Competition Prohibited. 

T JfU second new principle, as explained by >lr. Bulcock, is the ]»ro'hibiti(>n of 
the payment of freijyht on cream by tht? butter factories—a j)rinci]ilc favoured 
by the general concensus of dairying opinion. TIktc can be no doubt that the pay- 
nlent of subsidies on cream is a practice that is rapidly expanding. The average 
co-oi^erative dairy association does not desire to pay these sul>sidies, but, ]>ecausc a 
mjighbouring factory pays them, they are all lM‘ing dragged into the system willy- 
nilly. The constHpience is that cream is conveyed long distaucA^s on account of 
encouragement extended to the producer by certain factories at the cximuim' ot 
other producers. Cream is a ji^erishable commodity, ^\'e desire io maintain the 
high quality standard O'ur butter has attained, and every brtx of inferior grade 
butter that is produced is an affront to our endeavour to maintain that high (juality 
standard. There is no reason why, with adequate su]>ervision in tin* ]»roduetiou of 
cream on the farm and its proeessing in the factories, with the added and iuij'io\cd 
means of transport, we should not cmitmue to produce the best quality butter 
tiuit the State is cajjable of producing. 

A system whicli allows of the produet ion of buttt'i* l)el(»w the l>est (juality is 
a system which calls for tlie closest examination. f)ji examination, we Ibid that 
one of the reasons is tin? distamm over whieli ert'am must lx* carried before it is 
Urocessinl. As a. State we cannot afford, more jjarticularly in a major industry 
like the dairying industry, to neglect the economic equations. It we neglect lliein, 
and continue to produce butter that is not of the Jiighest (juality that caji lx* 
]'rodu('ed from a given quantity of crc-ain, we are defmilely wanting in the jirornotion 
of that economic efficiency at which wo slmuld all aim. 

The major ])oint in association wdth this factor in the Bill is that ])ro\ isicbi is 
made that factories are not to defray the- whole or any [xirt of the cost of transimrt 
of cream to a fac.tory. This does not mean that a suiqdior will not b(> able to send 
his ereanr to any fac.tory to which he desires to send it. Tliere has lieen an argument 
tluit we should zone the whole of Queensland into dairying districts, and that we 
.•••lionld compel all producers in a given zone to send their cream to the factory or 
factories wdthin that zone. That is a scheme tliat has been largely moving the 
minds of people in the dairying industry for a consideralde time, and jierliaiis it 
would be the ideal thing were it jiossible of consuinmation. It is not at jvresent 
argued that zoning is the real solution of the difficulty; but the amending measure 
is definitely a step in the direction of zeming when taken in a.‘(.sociation with a 
uniform system of bookk(*eping. If it d(«*s jH»t accomjdisli a full zuiiiug, it will 
h'ad very forcibly to a recognition and realisation of the nievils of zoning iu the 
future. Possibly that w’ill be all to the good of the industry concerned, 

Tlie audit of factory accounts by the dcjnirtmentol insi^ector is to be extended 
to the financial transactions of factories and agents, if deemed neex^ssarv. At 
present the insjun'tor checks the manufacture and disbursements to suiqjlicrs, 
ensuring that the overrun has been distributed. 

It is not claimed that the Bill fulfils all the necessities of the dairying industry, 
but it does very definitely represent another .stage along the road that will )>ring 
us to the goal of maxinium dairying effieieney. 

-Districts to which the legislation will aj»ply are the Maranoa and Darling 
I>own8, all along the coast from the New South AVales border to KoH*.khamj»ton, 
including Moreton, Wide Bay, Burnett, and Port C’urtis; the Atherton Tableland, 
.and districts immediately surrounding Charters Towers, as well as the coastal belt 
between Mackay and Cairns. Considering the territory tliat is embraced by the 
administration of this legislation, the rebitively small cost .that is incurred, the very 
beneficial results that accrued to tlie dairying industry by the existing statute, and 
the materiiil benefits that will l>e given by the legislative enactment proposed, it 
will be agreed generally that the dairying industry is being placed on that sound 
and firm foundation tliat is necessary in respect of the producer so far as factory 
management is concerned, and, last but certainly not least, the interest's of the 
consumer. 
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THE QUEENSLAND SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

By H. T. E.A8TERBY, Director, Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. 
Part XXX. 


Sugar Experiment Stations in Queensland. 

C IKIAH Ex])ci’irneiit Stations are a comparatively recent dev<4opment 

in the sugac industry of the world, and Qiu'ensland was not very 
far behind some of the earliest «‘uui was much in advance of otliers. 

Th<; first Sugar Experiment Stations ereat(*d were those of Java and 
Ijoiiisiana in the year 18S5. 

That of Java was known as Midden-Java or C^mtral Java, at 
Seinerang; a year lat(U* the. Ex})erinient Station known as West Java 
Avas founded at Kagok, ami the next year that of East Java at Pasoeroean. 
These were then run by separate independent i>laliters' associations. 
They were, however, fiiiall3" merged in the Pasoeroean Expei-iinent oi* 
l*roef Station of East Java. 

The Sugar Experiment Station of Louisiana Avas situated at Audubon 
l^ark, New Orleans. 

The m‘xt important Sugar Experiment Station to be (‘stablished 
w^as that of Hawaii in 1895. 

Qu<*ensland eommeneed with a. Sugar <hnie Laboratory in 18!)S, 
cane being also experimented Avith on the old Stat(‘ Nui’scoy at MackaA' 
whi(di had then been in existence for some yi^ars. It Avas not, however, 
till November, 1900, that the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations 
began operations under its first Director, Dr. "Waller iMaxwell, Avho 
retired from the Queensland seiwiee in 1909. and died in July, 1931. 

Other eane Experiment Stations w'ere esiablislied in ditferent parts 
of the world as follows:— 


Sint ion. 

fSt. Kitts .. 

Argentim* . . 

I*orto Rico 

Trinidad, 8t. Augustine . . 
rVru 

Natal, South Africa 

jMaurirm.s Sugav-cano Ki*s(*arch Station 


Y^ear of Founding, 
1890 
1907 
]910 
1911 
1925 
1927 
1927 
19.30 


The Queensland Sugar Stations. 

The establishment of Sugar Experiment Stations in Queensland w^as 
advo(*ated for many years before they were actually initiated. 

When the Koyal Commission on the Sugar Industry sat in 1888-1889, 
several witnesses stressed the necessity for Sugar Experiment Stations, 
and the benefit to be derived by the industry from their foundation. 

In 1888, Mr. Peter Mi'Lean (at that time Under Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture) Avas commissioned to make inquiries in connection 
wdth the North Eton Central Mill at Maekay, and he was at the same 
time requested to make inquiries as to the establishment of experimental 
forms or tost stations. In addition to sugar, it was stated by the 
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Minister that he was convinced there were many valuable i)j*oducts 
connected with tropical and semi-tropical ago’iculture which could be 
profitably introduced into Queensland, such as tea, coffee, cocoa, india 
rubber, vanilla, pepper, nutmeg, spices of all descriptions, rice, and 
tibre plants. 

On his return ]Mr. McLean submitted a report in which he said:— 

“I have carefully considered the (piestion oi! experiment 
farms or test stations, and have come to the conclusion that what 
is w anted at present are State Nurseries—one at Maekay and th(? 
other at Cairns. There is (h-owm land available at each place. 
Within 3 miles of the town of JVlackay there is a reserve of 142 
acres for recreation purposes, known as ‘The Lagoons,’ the land 
is all cleared, the soil good and suitable for the purpose, and a 
plentiful supply of water, and a nursery could he w^orked there 
at a comparatively small cost. It would be centrally situated 
and accessible to planters and farmers from all the surrounding 
districts. 

“.At Cairns, Ihere is a Goverjiment reserve about 8 miles 
froni llie town, near to the Barron River, and contiguous to the 
village of Kamernnga.” 

Aeeordingl^L a State Nursery w'as established at Maekay on '‘Tlu* 
Lagoons,” I lie Crown land mentioned in Mr. McLean s re[)ort. The 
area sehMded Toi* the nurs<‘ry amounted to 52 acres, and this afterwards 
beeam(‘ the site fo»‘ the first Sugar E.xpennient Station in (iueeiisland. 

No chemical work w^as undertaken at this State Xurseiy, but, 
sugar-(‘ane, amongst other tropical plants, was experiimmted with, and 
reports W'ere issued as to the behaviour in the field of tlie varitdies of 
cane then iiudergoing trial. It was to the AIa<-kay and Ixamernnga 
Stal(! Nui’seri(^s tliat the New Guinea canes introduced by Alessrs. 
Cowley and Henry Tryon were first brought. Expe?nmejits with fer¬ 
tilizers were also (‘arried out at Maekay, but these app(‘ar to have been 
considerably criticised. Tn an editorial in the August jj umber of tlie 
“ATackay Sugar Journal,” however, it w-as admitted that, as leading 
up to i)roper Experiment Stations, the two State Nurseries w'ere 
undoubtedly a step in the right direction. 

SiK'h diverse crops as oranges, niulbenles, eotfee, tea, rubber, 
Japanese plums, grape vines, mangoes, plantains, peaches, aiTow'root, 
mangold wmrzols, wheat, oats, rye, grasses, sisal hemp, rice, candle Jiuts, 
and sugar-cane w’cro grown. 

In sending out parcels of sugar-cane for trial on the surrounding 
plantations the overseer remarked in 1893 that the mill chemists would 
be able to determine the amount of sugar in the varieties, but, that 
as far as ‘‘tasting” w^ent, a seedling cane he had received from Kew 
and had called “Kewensis,” w^as the sweetest that had eorne under his 
notice. 

In 1893, six varieties of cane (Cowley’s colleetioiC, and subsequently 
in 1896, Tryon’s collection, w-ere planted at Alackay and Kamerunga. 

Ill 1894 the lack of scientific control was much lamented. No 
analyses of sugar-canes were made, and it was said that, however t'on- 
seientious the overseers might be, the nurseries, wJiicli w’ere nurseries 
and nothing more, might be the means of propagating and distributing 
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Pi.ATE 128. —Old State Nursi:ry. Mackay. 
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disease, for the overseers could not be expected to detect all diseases 
without scientific help. The Government knew that Queensland sugar 
Avas then entering into competition with the world, and if it were to 
succeed must compete on equal terms. Every sugai* country of import¬ 
ance had a Sugar Experiment Station, and many oi: these places had a 
world-wide reputation. Queensland stood alone in urging people to 
enter upon tropical agriculture, and then withholding the ordinary 
assistance which was necessary to success. JMaiiy sugar grow’(*rs had to 
send samples of their soils to London to be analysed. 

In 1895, an agitation for agricultural stations and a tropical 
(experimental farm and laboratory was commenced. It was pointed out 
that the most important work in tropical agriculture was connected 
with sugar-cane. Mr. Tryon, the Government Entomologist and 
Eathologist at that time, set out in a report the objects of a Sugar 
Experiment Farm which, in addition to testing the qualities of sugar¬ 
cane under cultivation, included a laboratory for analyses of soils, 
jnanures, mill products, &c., and sugg(^ted that a Sugar Exjxn-iuKmt 
Station should be erected and equipped by the Government in the first 
instance and afterwards maintained partly by eontribations f]*om the 
general revenue and partly by assessment of the cane growwo’s on tl}e 
basis of acreage under eane. 

During 1897 and 1898 Ibe subject w'iis not lost sight of, and articles 
advocating the foundation of Sugar Experiiiumt Stations coiitinued to 
appear in the ''Sugar elournal,’’ and d. C. Briinnich was also a wuinn 
supporter of the idea, and in a report to the Governinent said that for 
the benefit of such an important branch of agriculture as sugar an 
Exj)erinient Station should be established by the Government, and 
suggest(Hl it should consist, of a central station with sub-stations at Wide 
fhiy, Mackay, and Cardwell, the latter place in(‘luding the LowTr 
Burdekiii, Herbert and Johnstone Rivers, and Cairns. He considered 
the ehi(*f station should be at Bundaberg. 

At length in 1898 the "Sugar Journal” was able to announce that 
at last they were getting nearer to the establishment in th(‘ colony of a 
Sugar Experinumt Station, and that the Minister for Agriculture had 
told a Mackay mending that he proposed to take steps at an early date* 
to add a laboratory to the State Nursery, and to initiate a seri(\s of 
experiments. He pointed out that only a small commejicement could 
be made at first. 

Later in 1898, the laboratory was eixnded on part of the site of the 
Mackay Nursery on "The Lagoons.” Mr. J. C. Brunnieli, late chemist 
to the Department of Agriculture, laid out this laboratory, wdiieh w^as 
a very convimient building (shown belowO and wdiich w^as well fitted 
for the wwk then required. Mr. A. A. Ramsay, mnv Cluunist to the 
Department of Agriculture in New' Smith Wales, was appointed 
chemist in charge (in which position he remained till th(> Bureau of 
Sugar Experiment Stations was created in 1900), and took over the 
whole of the State Nursery and the Laboratory. 

The industry did not remain long satisfied with the State Nursery 
plus Laboratory idea, and in 1899 it was announced that the State 
Nursery would be done away with and the site be used on a more satisfac¬ 
tory basis as a Sugar Exxieriment Station. The fruit and other trees and 
crops were mostly grubbed out. In the meantime efforts w'ere being 




Plate 129. —The Suoar Cane Labokatury at Mackay erected in 1898, 
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luade by the sugar growers to induce the Government to procure the 
services ol* Dr. Walter Maxwell, at that time Director of the IJawaiiaii 
Sugar Experiment Station, to visit Queensland and advise on the indust i*y 
.generally; the Bundaberg Planters and Earmers' Association taking 
the initial steps. 

Later, the Minister for Agriculture, the late Mr. J. V. Ciiataway. 
who was interested in the Mercury'" newspaper of Mackay, and the 
“Sugar Journal and Tropical Cultivator,'" also published at ^Mackay, 
4 iiinounced that Dr. Maxwell was about to visit Queensland for the i)ur- 
pose of making a report upon the sugar-growing industry. A sljort 
while after Dr. Maxwell arrived in Queensland, and was geiuM’ally 
4 j(*claimed as a possible saviour of the industry, and it was predicted 
that his visit should prove a turning point in the history of the cane 
j ml list i*y. 

Di*. Maxwell’s repoi't has already been (pioted in this Ilistojy, but 
lliis temarks as to Sugar Experiment Stations, werc^ as follows:- - 

'‘It is advised tliat the several sections of cane growers and 
uiaimlactureres, as represented at present by local associations 
in the respective districts, shall unite themselves into one body, 
which shall be known as 'The Sugar (.Trowers and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Queensland." A cliief function of the association 
which shall be established upon a basis such as, or similar to, wliat 
is suggested, shall b(^ to introduce modern scientific methods in 
the growing of cane, and to still further improve the modes of 
nianufacturo. The lines upon wbieli these agricultural and 
technical reforms shall be instituted and carried out are licreby 
set forth in detail:— 

‘'Three experiment stations shall be established—one to 
r<‘present the Cairns district, and to be located at ]\Iulgrave, in 
the neighbourhood of the Mulgrave Central IMill; one at ]\Tackay, 
which shall meet the needs of that district; and one in the 
vieijiily of Bundaberg, which shall represent the Burulalx^rg and 
Isis district. Tlie one at Bundaberg shall be the chief experi¬ 
ment station and headquarters of the Dinnitor and of Iho main 
laboratory and chemical staff. 

"A director shall be appointed who sliall establish the said 
stations, appoint and lo(*.atc an assistant director upon each 
station, and engage chemists for all laboratory requirements. 

"The functions of the director, after the establisliment of 
the said stations, shall be as follows:— 

(1) To perstmally visit all districts and suh-dist riets 
where cane is grown, and to inspwt the farms and planta¬ 
tions of the growers; advising in all matters of the Held, 
such as selection of lands suitalHe, and leaving oat of lands 
unsuitable, for cane; the individual acts of cultivation, the 
resting and rotating of tlie soils with other crops, the intro¬ 
duction of other economic crops and sources of profit: and 
the instituting of new means for the restoring and maintain¬ 
ing of the producing power of the lands. 

(2) To examine the soils in the field, and take samples 
for analysis in laboratories, and to advise manures aeconiing 
to the ascertained requirements of each ‘Soil and location. 
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(3) To inspect the mills during the crushing season^ 
advising and aiding the manager in the several acts of the 
manufacture. 

(4) To institute experiments at each of the three 
stations along the several lines of cultivation, planting, 
manuring, irrigating, and study of cane varieties; and like¬ 
wise to study prevailing diseases and pests. 

(5) To advise and aid the canegrowers and manufac¬ 
turers on questions of sale and purchase of cane, and to be 
at the service of the association in its affairs which are 
connected with the State. 

(6) To train and prepare the assistant directors, in order 
that they shall ultimately become fitted for the responsible 
direction of the respective stations. The term of requii^'- 
incnt of the services of the director in chief should not 
exceed five years. 

“To embody and execute the functions as set forth, it is scon 
that the director must, of necessity, be a thorough agriculturist, 
a highly trained scientist, and conversant with all questions of 
the field and mill. His practical experience and tecdinical know¬ 
ledge must be such as to secure the absolute confidence of the 
canegrowers and the mill officials, whilst his tact and busim^ss 
capacity must be to hand in all practical situations, 

“The selection of the director will be the most important act 
of tlie association. ITis fitness for the position must be absolutely 
certaui; then he must be given full responsibility and discretion. 
And his responsibilities will be varied and heayj-; for lie must 
not only talk with and advise the farmers in the fields and the 
managers in the mills, but be must appoint the work of the 
chemists in the analj^sis of soils, and control iiispt^etions oi' 
manures and know that they are accurately carried out; and he 
miist advise the composition of the manures to be used, and know 
where the manures can be most economically obtained. In brief, 
ihc absolute direction of the experimental work that we are advis¬ 
ing will be his hands, and its success will rest wholly with him. 
lie. therefore, must be a man of the fullest and most unquc.stioned 
fitness for the position. Unless such a man is found and entrusted 
with the work, we cannot accept the responsibility for the 
adoption of the remainder of our recommendations. 

‘‘With the institution ol* such a system of scientific and prae- 
ti(‘al experimentation as Ave have set forth, the direct advising’ 
and lUvStructing of the growers and manufacturers along new and 
tried lines would begin. Upon these would follow the accurately 
ascertained results of the experiments at the stations, Avhi(rh 
results would serv(* as guides and as actual examples, showing 
what could be done on a larger scale. By these means would be 
set in movement the influence of new ideas and the knowledge of 
new methods and their results, until gradually, but surely, a new 
system and order of things will have taken root in th(* whole 
tudd of sugar production throughout the colony. 

“Now appears to be the time to put this new work intO' 
operation. We have s(‘en the lands and conditions of the sugar- 
growing areas, and are fully persuaded of their native capability 
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to produce; but we liave also noticed the exhausted state of the 
soils and their demand for restoration and help. A decision of 
some kind eaimot be evaded. If it is not determined to at onci* 
begin the new and advised order of things, then it is decided to 
let matters be as they are, or go from what th(\v are to worse, 
until the opportunity is worn out. We most nrgeiilly advise that 
work shall begin at once, for great possibilities \ et stand before 
the sugar industry of the colony.’’ 

After periLsal of the above recommendations it was naturally felt 
tliat there could be only one man for the position of Director—viz.. Dr. 
Maxwell himself, if he would accept—and the Cabinet, owing to repre¬ 
sentations from the various sugar districts, decided in .March, 1900, to 
write to Dr. Maxwell asking him to transfer his services to Queensland. 

It should be pointed out that the Hawaiian Sugar Expcritia'nt 
Station had been very successful, and that Dr. ]\Iaxwell, as the Direetoi*, 
had a high reputation and was credited witli having helped to i'»?generate 
the industry in Hawaii. 

A Sugar Conferem^e was held at Maekay in March, IfMlO, at which 
most of the sugar districts were represented, and it approved of Di*. 
Maxwells recommendations that Sugar Experiment Stations should be 
established, and further, that the moneys raised for the purpose should 
be endowed pound for pound by the Government. The eagerness shown 
to obtain Dr. Maxw(‘U’s services contrasted oddly enough with tlie vials 
of w^rath that W'Cre subsequently poured ovei‘ his head by the very people 
wlu> had l)een so warm to secure his services. However, he accepted the 
appointment of Director, and **Thc Hngar Experimeni Siations Art of 
1900” w'as assented to on the 14th December, 1900. 

This A(‘t was to provide for the establishment and control of Sugar 
Experiment Stations, the ap])oiiitment of a Director, and created a 
‘'Sugar Fund.'’ So many Sugar Experiment Stations were to be 
established and maintained as the Minister thought nec(‘ssarv. and these 
could be provided and e<]uipped with all buildings, laboratories, 
machinery, instruments and apparatus, and all other matters and things 
necessary or proper for the conducting of experiments in connection 
with sugar-cane and sugar, and the by-products thereof, and for 
preventing the spread of disease in cane. 

The Director wuis to have the general dirf^^tion, care, and ('outi'ol 
of all such Experiment Stations, appoint inspectors and otTicers, and 
make or cause to be made such inquiries, researches, and investigations 
as he thought fit. 

The “Sugar Fund” was to be provided as follows:— 

“The Minister might in each year make and levy an assess¬ 
ment not exceeding one penny on every ton of sugar-cane 
received at a sugar works (i.e., any mill) for the (extraction of 
sugar-cane juice. Such assessment w^as to be paid to the Minister 
in the first instance by the owmer of every sugar ivorks upon the 
actual number of tons of sugar-cane received during the season 
with respect to which notice of assessment had been given; but 
such assessment was to be paid and borne by the owner of the 
sugar 'works and the grower of the cane respectively, in equal 
proportions, and the owner of the sugar works would be entitled 
to deduct the amount of such assessment from any moneys due 
by him to the grower. 
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Plate 130. -Ojr the Suear Experiment Stati-.x at Macray, Old SroAB Mills in the Distance, 
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, ‘'111 every year there was to be paid by the Treasurer into the 

Fund from the Consolidated Kevenue a sum equal to the amount 
of assessments levied in each year. 

"Provision was also made for the Director to make an aiinuai 
report. ^' 

Operations were commenced forthwith, and in the Director s first 
reimrt he stated that in Mackay an Experiment Station, with labora¬ 
tory attached, w^as already in existence, and it was decided to make an 
immediate and full use of that station until other laboratories determined 
upon could be built and put into operation. The next step was to 
build a central laboratoiy in Bundaberg, where it was intended that 
the whole work of the chemical and other inve^stigations should lx; 
carried on. In August, 1901, this Central Laboratory was ready, an<l 
chemical work began on 1st September, being chiefly devoted to soil 
analyses and examinations. The first chemists engaged were M(».ssrs. 
Firman Thompson (First Assistant Chemist) and Dr. A. J. Gibson, 
G. R. Patten, C. H. O’Brien, and A. E. Anderssen. Messrs Gibson and 
Patten were subscKiUcntly First Assistant Chemists at the Bundaberg 
Laboratory. Mr. A. Henry, now Secretary to the Cane Prices iioard, 
was the Secretary to the Bureau at that time, and the writer was the 
Assistant Director in charge of the Mackay Sugar Experiment Station. 

In addition to the establishment of laboratories, the general plans- 
of th(* Bureau included the establishment of field experimental w^ork, 
comprising experiments with manures and ditferent methods of culti¬ 
vation. In view' of prospective Commonw^ealth legislation pending at 
tliat period it w’as not considered wise to push on wdth the establishment 
of other Experiment Stations outside Mackay, so the Director de(*ided 
to lay out a series of experimental fields on a small scale. 

The main purpose and work of the Mackay Station w'as to be 
experiment at ion along the lines of sugar production, and to include 
(Miltivation, manuring, irrigation, and the introduction and determina¬ 
tion of the value of (lifferent varieties of cane, and a selection of special 
varieties for special localities in respect of the nature of the soil and 
climatic conditions of such localities. 

The first experiments carried out at Mackay w’cre w’itli the (*oll(‘etiojj 
of canes brought over from New Guinea by ilr. Tryon, supplemented 
by a few older kinds introduced at an earlier date by Mr. Cowley. 

Experimental work at Mackay subsequently included the thorough 
testing of all the New Guinea canes from a commercial and chemical 
point of view, and the ultimate selection of the best of these for distri¬ 
bution to the industry, and these afterwards became the standard canes, 
of the Northern districts foi* many years, though they were not so much 
favoured in Southern Queensland owing to the fact that the variety 
known as D. 1135, or "Fairymead/’ was found to give good results in. 
those localities. A large number of experiments in cultivation, siibsoiling, 
fertilization, irrigation, and general husbandry of the sugar-cane plant 
w^ere carried out, and the best varieties from other countries were 
imported and thoroughly tried out. Lectures to farmers throughout 
the Queen|^and sugar districts, by the Director and Assistant Director* 
w’^ere also given, and some help was afford to sugar mills by travelling: 
chemists. 




Plate 131. —Scgar Expkbiment Station, Bundabeso. 










Plate 132. —Cultivation at SroATt Experiment Station. Bundaberg. 
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It is not iiiteiuh’d to burden this history with the results of the 
ji^reat amount of experiment work that was carried out at the JMaokay 
Station. These will be found set out in the various Annual Reports of 
the Fiureau, and in a more convenient form in Bulletin No. 4 of tlu^ 
Sugar Bureau. 

During Dr. Max well’s term as Director, no further efforts were 
made to extend the Experiment Stations to the south and noi’th of 
Mackay, nor was anything done in connection with the matter of insect 
pests and diseases of cane. 

A large number of soil analyses were made at the Laboratoiy at 
Hundaberg between 1901 and 190f), also of fertilizers, irrigation waters, 
and mill products. 

The first Director retired in 1909, and in 1910 the Bundaberg 
Laboratory w^as closed, the analytical W'ork being transferred to 
Brisbane and Mackay. 

A new sei'ies of experimental held trials was established in both 
North and South Queensland in the year 1911, and in that year tin* 
first attempt to deal with the insect pests of sugar-cane was made by 
the appointment of an entomologist to take up this line of investigation, 
wliile a little later an assistant to the entomologist was appointed. Fi(‘]d 
assistants were also provided, to visit farmer’s, and where necessary give 
instructions on eane cultivation. During this year too, another expedi¬ 
tion was sent to New Guinea to procure new varieties of cane for trial. 
A commencement was also made in the issue of Bulletins relating to 
tin* problems of the industry. 

At the end of the following year, 1913, the second Sugar Experiment 
Station, that of Bundaberg, was instituted. The site* seh*cted was at 
Kalkie, about 3J miles from the city of J3undaberg, but coriveni(‘ntly 
situated. It W'as an existing farm of average-quality land. Th<‘ farm 
(ffmtained 45 ae.res, practically all red soil. Experimental work on this, 
farm commenced in 1914, and a li]boratory for sugar-cane work was 
(‘stablished. Thus two of the original Sugar Ex))erim(‘iit Stations plauiird 
were then in existence. 

In 1914, the Entomologist engaged in America decided to return 
there, and steps were taken to engage another man f rom al)road. In 
the meantinic the officer who is now' in charge of the Eiitoraolugi<*al 
Station in tlu; North, Mr. Edmund darvis, took charge as Acting Enlo- 
mologist. In 1917, the entomological work w^as transferred from 
Gordonvale to Meringa, where new buildings, comprising a laboratory 
and residences, had been erected, and Dr. Illingw^orth, formerly a 
Brofessor of Entomology at the College of Hawaii, w^as engaged for a 
term of four years, and took charge wdth Mr. Jarvis ^ assistant. 

This year, 1917, it was also determined to eotnplete the chain of 
Experiment Stations by the creation of a Northern one at South John¬ 
stone, near Iimisfail. The piece of land chosen as a site for this station 
w’as upon the opposite side of the South Johnstone River from the South 
Johnstone Mill. The land was Crowm land, portion of a reserve, and 
eontained 92 acres in all. The necessary buildings, comprising a resi¬ 
dence for the Chemist in Charge, a very complete laboratory for sugai* 
soils, and other general work, and foreman’s residence, men’s quarters, 
and Rtahles, were ei;t'cted in 1918. The station land is situate at the foot 
of #ke Basilisk Range, and contains land of only average quality, low 
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ill available phosphorii? acid and lime. Much of this area had previously 
bi'en under lease for banana growing. There were numbers of old 
:st limps present, but otherwise the Jand had been fairly well (‘lear(‘d, and 
•(‘re long it was feiUM'd in and pre])ar(Hl for experinienr work, which 
emnmenced in 1919. 

The need for a Northern Station had been greatly felt, as one of the 
most important objects—that of the propagation of cane from seed— 
had been found impossible at Mackay or Bundaberg. Numerous trials 
had beem made at the Mackay Station for many years, but due to the 
fact that the cam' did not arrow freely on that station and that many 
varieti(‘S did not produce mature flowers, no fertile seed was ever 
j)ro(Aired—it being a necessity for cross-f(u*tili>;ati(m work that all 
\arieties should arrow together. With the favourable environment in 
North Queensland the raising of cane from set'd is a comparatively easy 
matter, and this work was commenced in 1921. Seedling propagation 
is now the jirimupal work of the South Johnstone Station, which also 
•suprilies s(?ed for similar work at Ma(‘kay and Bundaberg Stations. 

By the opening of the South Johnstone Station the original plan 
of three Experiment Stations—one for the Southern, one for the 
Centra], and one for the Northern areas—was fulfilled. 

In the next artiede it is proposed to deal with the ]dacing of the 
Sugar Experiment Station work on a more modern and sidentific basis. 
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THE TOBACCO STEM BORER. 

By J. HAROLD SMITH, Ent<«iu>loj{ical Brandi. 

T AST yoar, 1931, inquiries from tlie Bowen district drew allention 
^ to the existence of the tobacco stern borer, Phthorimwa hcHopa L(ov., 
whicli liad not previously beem otbcially recorded in this State as a })est 
of tobacco. Investigation showed the moth to })e a serious mena^'.* to 
plants in the seed-bed, the losses in some instances, where ad(Mpiate 
precautions had not been taken, Ixdng considerable. Even stalks remain¬ 
ing in the field after the leaf had be<‘n harvested were riddled throughout 
tlieii* hmgth with the burrows of the larvae During tln^ current year tho 
(‘ommet'cial development of the industry has been raj>id, and it is }io\/ 
practicable to assigns the importance of the ])est to the grower, at least 
in North Queensland. 

There the ]K)ssibilities of tin* crop are being exploit(‘d on a large 
seale at several centres, notably Mareeba and Bowen. “Erom most of 
these infested material has been received, and, wliile riqmrts ditVer as 
to its importanee, there ean be no doubt that in some distriets at least, 
(he insect may be one of the greatest obstacles to successful tohac('o 
growing. In many instances outbreaks have oeeiirred in ait'as far 
n‘moV(*d from previous cultivation, lienee it would at)])ear tlmi tin* 
moth is indigmious to mii(*h of tin* country suitable for tobaee.i) culture, 
or else one must siqijiose that migration over considerable distances is 
quite a normal habit of the s|>cci(*s. Actually, in much of tin* forest 
country eone(‘rned, it is difficult to even conjecture a probable native 
host plant for an ins(‘et of this type, and it is possihh* that both hypotln*ses 
will ultimately share in tin* correct account of this y(*ar’s ineidi'iiee of 
the pest. 

Comparison between Stem Borer and Leaf Miner. 

Tlie tobacco stem borer, Phihorinum hrUopa Low., is a close ally 
of the tohaiteo ](‘af miner, P. opn-culvUa already familiar to most 

growers. The two moths an* moulded to tin* same gem‘ri<- ])a1t(‘ni, l)(‘ing 
alike in size and with the habit of folding tlieir wings root'wise when 
at rest. In freshly enn*rged speeim(*iis the colour differences are distinct, 
lieliopa having tlie wings suffused with a brick-brown colour which 
contrasts strongly with the white flecked grey tyj>ical of tin* better 
known species. When speciun'us of each are eollected in the fji*ld, they 
are, how(*ver, much tin* same in appearance. Tin; scales resj^onsibh* for 
the colour have been i>artiy shed, and with them many of the distin¬ 
guishing features. Hence there is a widespread confusion hetw(‘(‘ii tlie 
two forms, a confusion which is accentnated by their assoeiation togt*ther 
in the fielcl. Perha])S this may explain the non-recognition of the ju'st 
previously, though tobacco has been grown for many y(*a]*s in Australia 
]3oth species have been reared from the stems of jilauts which have 
collapsed in the field, and such losses (*an best he assigned to one ov the 
other pest by the generalisation that superficial suh-surfaee burrowing is 
due to P. opercvleUa, while core injury proper is caused by ]\ hfHopa 

Nature of Stem Borer Injury. 

The injury may be considered in the two aspects which most 
concern the grower, the first dealing with the insect^s activity in th^‘ 
seed-bed. Here the early indications of trouble may he seen in scvoral 
of the seedlings showing tip malformation. The centre 1eav(*s do not 
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I’latl 134. 

A normal tobacco seedling on the left. On the right a tob.acfo seedling showing the swelling at the base of the 
shoot caused by the presence of the tobacco stein borer. ■ 
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iiiiFiui i« the usual way; they may be umiersized, but more oFteii ore 
jnerely malformed as if the ^rowtii vigour of the plant was insufficient to 
effect its ordinary unfolding and spread. When infested seedlings are 
I’cmoved from the seedbed for examination their stalks will be found 
to be distended into galls (Plate 134), each of whieli harbours a single 
larva of the moth. These galls usually, but not n(‘c(‘ssarily, lie ii<*ar 
the tip of the plant. The obvious interference with the ordinary develoj)- 
ment of the growing point leads to secondary suekering, tln^ su(*k(*!s 
being thrown from the leaf axils below the swelling in the stem. In 
the ordinary course of trana})lanting, such plants arc usually diseard<Ml, 
but their rejection gives no guarantee that the remainder of the seedlings 
are free from infestation. A gall of visible dimensions is productMl only 
when the larva within is more or less mature, hence seedlings taken 
from beds with only a sprinkling of galled plants may not only carry 
llie eggs of the moth, but also young larvie within the tissues, too small 
as yet to induce obvious gall formation. Such plants seldom flourish 
in 1h(* field. Sooner or later the main growing point is destroyed and 
1h(‘ control of supidemeiitary sucker growth from the lower parts «)f the 
st<‘m eompels eonsidcrable pruning at the expense of much lahoui*. 
Though a crop may ultimately be harvested from such plants, it i*arely 
has tile uniformity whi(*h is considei'cd so desirable in the field. 

Attacks are, howrwer, not limited to the seedbed, for plants may be 
jierfeetly free from the pest when set out in the field and yet succumb 
iater on. Should the field infestation take place at an early stage, thi‘ 
[ilants i*eacl in much the same way as has been described for the s(*c(l- 
iings. Should they be firmly established, the larvar may develop fre(*l>' 
williiu the stem without afftMding the tip of tin; plant oi- causing obvious 
sneker growth. I^he mechanical disability sulfered by the plants in 
sneh cases may not in itself be considerable, but too often tin* attai'k 
opens the way for saprophytic fungi, which may ra[>idly invadie tic* 
healthy tissues of the stem and sooner or lat(*r induee the general collapse 
of the plants. Pith infestation (Plate 135) is most eommoii in replants 
growing amongst an already heavily infested crop, and this suggests 
that resistance to new attack increases with the age of the plant. 
Attacks shortly after transplanting are consecpieiitly most to he feared, 
as they jiredispose the plants to gmieral collapse, whieli follows tin* local 
injuiy caused by the larva* and the fungal activity wliich it iiiitiat(*s. 

Life History. 

The life history follows more or less that of the better known tobaci-o 
leaf miner. Oval eggs, white in colour, and ornamented with relieulatt* 
surface sculpturing, are laid singly on either stem or leaf surfaces. 
Larvae emerge from these in a week or so—observations are limited to 
the summer months—and shortly commence to burrow into tin* stem 
of the jdant. Subsidiary mining of the leaves preparatory to stem 
boring has been recorded from other countries, and this phenomenon 
has also been seen here. The majority of the burrows are initiated u(‘ar 
the axils of the leaves under the slielter of their extensions at the poiiit 
of insertion to the main stalk. The nature of the burrow depends 
(‘iitirely on the maturity of the host, and may thus be a localised gall-like 
excavation, such as that described from young plants, or a wandering 
burrow which widens as the occupant grows. Several larvic may be 
found together in the one plant. The larval period is completed i)i ahouf 
four weeks. When full grown the larva hollows out a cavity abutting: 
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Plate 135. 

Tfilf.'U'co sLilks sliowing; the juitnrc of the attack of the tobacco stem borer bi 

olJt‘r plants. 
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on to Iho surface of the plant, an exit hole is made, and both it Vn'.^d the 
eavity are sparsely lined with silk. Jii this eluimber pupation 
place, the adult emerging in some eight days. 

In thus i)upating within the st(‘iii, the tobacco stem borer dilfers 
from its close ally, the leaf miner, for the latter ordimnlly leaves the 
host plant in the last larval stage and completes its development in tlie 
ground or, if on the plant, within the shelter of decaying leaf fragimmts. 

Little precise information is available regarding the seasonal activity 
of the pest or the duration of its several stages. Apparently the female 
moth is capable of laying in the vicinity of one hniiiln d eggs, these being 
laid iiTcgnlarly over a period of three weeks. TIu' vvhoh' lifi» cycle 
oecvi])ies some six weeks, while the ind(‘j)eiident a<lnlt life is by iio 
means brief, for adults have been kejd alive williouL food for a montJi. 
lienee it may be safely conjectured th.at several gcmerations oeeiir in 
the year, these overlapping one anolhei*. 

Control Measures. 

With pests of this kind, control measures of any one tyjH* are not 
altogetln^r satisfactoiy. Sprays affoj-d no apparent relief, for tin* burrow¬ 
ing liabit takes the larva beyond the reach of either stomach poisons or 
contact sprays very early in its lif(‘. .Kecourse must therefore he made 
to 1h(‘ influence of several farming ])ractiees on the pest. 

Seedbed injury usually appears most significant to the grower’s 
<*y(*, for an (‘])idemic phase of jnoth activity may ensur<‘ the wholesale 
<lest fuel ion of liis ])laiits. As the moth is on the wing during the late 
afternoon, some growers have attemjded to cope with them hy fasbming 
<Io\vn the hessian storm covers daily about 3 p.m. The method may help, 
but in itself is insufficient to exclude the moths from tin* beds altogether 
should the insect ])opulation be above normal, A bettm* mtdhod would 
provide .for their total exclusion from the beds, if tin' anticipated moth 
infestation promises to be considerable, the advisability of the j)ractie(‘ 
depending entirely on the general field losses during tlie previous season. 
Total exclusion could be effected by doulde covering the beds. (Plate* 
13t;). Either stockinette or a mosquito-net material would serve* as a first 
e*over, this being stayed to the* side's and ends of tlie beds aiul to be* 
regarded as permanent: In ])ractice it woulel prove* most convenient te) 
fasten one side* and have the other attached te) a ninning pole* which 
e'ould take up an acenmulated slack. Watering should be carried out 
through the stockinette. The usual hessian cover in genei-al use as a 
l)roteetioii against storm Avaters—so common during tlie* later months of 
the year—would provide additional protection when necessary. With 
the dual device, plants may be raised free from le])iel()j)te‘rons })e*sts up 
to tlie transplanting stage. 

Cultural ])ractices may be of material assistance in keeping the* moth 
population down to manageable proportions. It is pivsnmed on fairly 
sonmi grounds that the moth has few indigenous host plants in the* 
immediate vicinity of the major tobacco districts. Hence were the infes¬ 
tation of the growing eu'Op limited to adults wiiite*ring on the*se*, the 
actual loss would be inconsiderable. In practice, however, laxity in the* 
removal and destruction of volunteer plants and residual stalks remain¬ 
ing in the field creates a fund of additional bi-eediiig material in wliieh 
the pest may eoiitirme to thrive. Growers ought therefeire to uproot all 
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rtiits ill a cultivated area as soon as practicable once the leaf is 
.*oved in an endeavour to eliminate unnecessary breeding material. 
1 hese plants have to be removed in any case before planting can be 
resumed in the following season, hence no additional labour is involved 
in the process. Ordinarily these uprooted plants will dry out rapidly 
if exposed to the sun and will be entirely unsuited for the further 
development of most of the larvie which they contain. Those approach¬ 
ing maturity will shortly pupate and complete their development, l)Ut 
others will doubtless be destroyed. With the general adoption of such 
clean-up measures, the interim between the completion of harvesting 
and the commencement of the next season^s planting should be sufficiently 
long to kill off the majority of the moths, in spite of their comparatively 
long adult life. 





Cross soption of seed-bod and apjiroved eovers for ]n-t)tection against llie 
tobacco stein borer. 

A A—Soil level of bed. 

CA—Wooden side panels. 

(XJ—Stockuiotte in position with running pole E. 

DDT)—Removable hessian storm cover. 


Where irrigation facilities are available, growers may be tempted 
in frost-free districts to grow a winter crop immediately after the 
summei* leaf is harvested. In an area free from the stem borer the 
venture may be quite successful, but this pest can easily upset calcula¬ 
tions. The incidence of this and allied insects in second crops is 
invariably greater than that in the first—a natural consequence of rapid 
reproduction when the food supplies are ample. Consequently multiple 
cropping should only be proceeded with when the significance of the 
pest fauna and the practicability of its control under epidemic conditions 
has been thoroughly realised. It may be found later that the stem borer 
alone will make the practice uneconomical in the major tobacco districts. 
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Once plants in the field are affected, much can be done with the 
judicious use of the knife to ensure a crop. If the growing point is 
affected, the plant may be cut back to a sucker in the axil of a lower 
leaf, which will then function as the tip of the plant. Oiven subsequent 
freedom from heavy infestation, a crop may thus be assured, while, 
even if minor attacks do follow, the plants may be sufficiently hardy to 
grow normally. Galled tips removed from the plant in the process should 
in all cases be collected and destroyed. 

From the foregoing discussion of control methods it will be obvious 
that the suggestions merely conform with the requirements of good 
farming, varied to meet the problem raised by the advent of, perhaps, 
the most serious of pests into tobacco districts. Eradication of the insect 
is quite impossible; control is a reasonable probability, and the latter is 
the goal at which growers must aim. 





Plate 137. 

The Boonah troop of Aoetralian laght Horse received congratulations at the Brisbane 
Show on their winning the interstate series of mounted military competitions 
(Forster Cup) by His Excellency the Governor-General, Sir Isaac Isaacs. 
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THE BOTFLIES OF THE HORSE. 


By F. H. S. ROBERTS, M.Sc., Entomological Branch. 

^HESE notes deal with the three species of horse botflies—^namely, 
the common botfly, Gdstrophilus intesiinalis De Geer., the throat 
botfly, Oastrophilus namlis L., and the nose bot, Gastrophilus 
hmmorrhoidalis L. 


The adults are all two-winged insects, bee-like in appearance, each 
species differing somewhat in colour markings, size, and habits. The 
common bot is a brownish-grey species with mottled wings and a white 
face. The female deposits her eggs on the hairs of the mane, chest, 
shoulders, and legs, most usually on the long hairs, of the forelegs, inside 
and below the knee. During egg-laying the female hovers around the 
animal, curving the abdomen beneath the body in order to facilitate 
the deposition of the eggs, each of which is laid and fastened to the hair 
in about a second. The position of the abdomen at the time of egg-laying 
has given the impression that the fly stings the horse; but this is 


erroneous. 


The throat botfly is smaller than the common bot and has a reddish 
thorax and a prominent black band across the abdomen. The wings are 
clear. The eggs are deposited by the female on the hairs under the jaws. 
The female fly is usually seen hovering near or between the forelegs of 
the horse and then quickly darting at the throat to lay her eggs. One 
to four eggs may be laid at the one time, each attached singly to the 
hairs. The presence of this fly causes the animal to nod its head violently 
and sometimes to strike with the forelegs. 


The nose bot is the smallest of the species under discussion, and 
chooses the hairs of the lips for egg-laying, particularly those hairs on 
the edges of the lip which are moistened by the saliva. The flight of the 
fly is very rapid, the insect darting at the lii)S to deposit a single egg 
and then withdrawing for a few seconds to repeat the process. 


As the mouth parts of the adult flies are rudimentary they cannot 
feed and are therefoi'e comparatively short-lived. The common bot has 
been known to live as long as twenty-one days, but the average life is 
not thought to extend much beyond a week. The two other species live 
only about three to twelve days, the throat bot surviving the longer 
period. 


LIFE HISTOBY NOTES. 


The Egg. 

The eggs of these three botflies are glued to the hairs of the horse 
and differ considerably in shape, colour, and manner of attachment. 
The egg of the common bot is yellowish in colour and is attached to 
the hair for about one-third of its length, the free portion of the egg 
forming an angle with the hair. Frequently more than one egg ihay be 
attached to a single hair, especially if the hair is long. The eggs do 
not hatch until they are rubbed or licked by the horse. The minute, 
spiny maggots are ready to hatch in about seven days, though they may 
remain nnhatched and alive for months. 

The eggs of the throat bot are slightly different in shape 
of the common bot and are fastened to the hair for about 
their length. These eggs do not require friction to cause which 

takes place normally. 
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The eggs of the nose hot are black and stalked^ the stalk being 
corkscrew-like and continued to the follicle from which the hair arises. 
Here, again, hatching does not require friction; the eggs nearest the 
moist edges of the lips hatch first, usually in five to six days, while those 
an inch away may take as long as eighteen days, and those some distance 
from the lips may not hatch at all. 

The Larva or “ Bot/’ 

On hatching, the tiny larvae of the common hot and nose hot are 
taken in by the mouth and eventually appear in the stomach, to the 
walls of which they adhere. In the case of the throat bot, the exact 
method by means of which the stomach is reached is not known for 
certain. As the tiny larvae have been observed in the mucous membranes 
of the mouth, it seems possible that they may be able to bore their way 
through the skin between the jaws. 

Once in the stomach, the larvie of all three species attach themselves 
to the wall by means of a pair of strong mouth hooks. The common 
hots are reddish in colour and are found attached to the wliite covei*ing 
of the left sac and along the ridge between the right and left sacs. 
The larvte of the throat bot occur most usually near the pyloric or (‘xit 
end of the stomach, and in that portion of the intestines leading out of 
it. Those of the nose bot may occur attached to various parts of t^e 
stomach, but are more usually located near the pyloric (md. The larva? 
or “hots” are all provided with rows of spines on the anterior border 
of the inajority of the segments, the number and arrangement of th(^ 
spines differing in each species. After living in the stomach for about 
eight to twelve months* the larvm are fully gT‘own and are passed out 
with the dung. Those of the common bot and throat bot pass out 
without any reattachment, but in the ease of the nose bot the maggots 
fasten themselves to the rccUim and again to the anus before they finally 
reach the ground. 

The Pupa. 

As soon as they reach the ground the maggots at once commence to 
seek some protection. However, they do not crawl very far, and burrow 
into the soil only a short distance. In one to four days the outer skin 
hardens and forms a protective coat, known as the puparium, inside 
which the transformation from the maggot or ‘'bot^^ to the adult fly 
takes place. The puparium is brown to black in colour, but is otherwise 
similar to the bot. At the end of about three to ten weeks the trans¬ 
formation is complete and the adult fly emerges. 

Injuries Caused by Botflies. 

Possibly the greatest damage among horses through botfly presence 
is self-inflicted. Extreme annoyance and worry is caused during egg- 
laying by the females, as the horse recognises its enemy and makes 
desperate efforts to protect itself. The common bot appears the least 
irritating of the three species, probably because of the varied situations 
in which its eggs are deposited. Even so its presence keeps the animals 
in a continuous state of annoyance and prevents them from resting. 

* The life history records are taken from * * The Horse Bots and Their Control,'' 
by F, 0. Bishopp and W. B. Dove, United States Department of Agriculture, Farmer ’s 
Bulletin No. 1508,1026. 
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The throat hot causes the animal to throw its head about violently and 
makes it difficult to manage in harness. The nose botfly appears to be 
the most annoying species, for the insect, in depositing its eggs on the 
hairs of the lips, produces a severely irritating tickling. The actions 
of horses while the insects are about are very characteristic. The throat 
botfly causes them to stand together with their heads over each other’s 
back, and if the nose fly is about they protect their lips by placing them 
against each other’s body. Should the insects be numerous and the 
protections abovementioned be inadequate, the animals keep up a 
continuous movement, occasionally breaking into a gallop, in attempts 
to prevent the insects alighting and laying eggs. 

It is commonly considered that the bots in the stomach are of little 
importance. It should be remembered, however, that the larvje are 
•developing for eight to twelve months in the horse’s stomach, and during 
this period considerable harm may be done. The spiny armature and 
the large mouth hooks cause inflammation of those parts with which 
they may come into contact, which results in an interference with 
digestion. Very commonly many hundreds of bots may bring about 
•obstructions and seriously interfere with the passage of food. The 
nature of the food taken in by bots is not knowm, but they certainly 
live at the expense of the horse, and the pinkish hue of some of the 
maggots indicates that they may be bloodsuckers. It has also been shown 
that their body fluid is decidedly toxic, and if a small quantity of this 
fluid is injected beneath the skin alarming symptoms result, sometimes 
followed by death in a very short while. 

Protection and Treatment. 

Various devices have been recommended for the protection of the 
horse against botfly attack. For the throat bot a piece of ordinary canvas 
attached to the nose band and tied to the headstall will completely cover 



Plate 138 (Pig. 1). 

Jieather nose-fringe as protection against the nose botfly (after Hafiwen and Cameron). 

the region between the jaw’^s. As protection against the nose bot the 
Canadian authorities recommend a leather band out into tbdn s^trips and 
•encircling the nose (Plate 138, fig. 1). In the TJnited States exeellept 
results have followed the use of a mouth guard epnstrueted.from l^iiich 
hardwood boards. For protection against the throat and nose flies it 
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Sets the Standard 
for All Separators 

THE 

NEW 
ERA 

(Ball-Bearing) 

Yes, the " New lOra sots the standard for all other Separators. Features 
which were originated by the New Era have since been copied by all 
leading manufacturora, including Ball-bearing Ru.st-proof Bowls, Automatic 
Oiling. The “New Era" embodies every modern feature. 

It has a special neck-bearing which keeps the bowl perfectly centre<l, and 
absolutely eliminati's vibrution. Every ounce of cream is separated. 

The “ Now Era " is the liigliest-grade Separator irniwrted without exception. 
It was awarded First Prize at the lost Royal National Show against very 
keen competition. Hundreds of farmers from all parts of the country 
inspected it, and were amazed at its simplicity and etlicituicy. It is the 
cleanest skinner. You buy from us at llirect Factory Prices as follows:- 

£ s. d. 

15 gallons .5 10 0 

12 gallons .810 0 

30 gallons .11 10 0 

45 gallons .16 0 0 

60 gallons .19 0 0 

90 gallons . 22 0 0 

125 gallons ., . 35 0 0 

Less 10 per cent, for ca.sh. Terms if required. 

Write for Special “ New' Era " Separator Booklet. 

£ s. d. 

High Stand for 60, 90, and 125 galls.3 10 0 

Pow'er Attachment for 60, 90, and 125 galls. . 5 0 0 

Ilibiacus Cream Cooler .15 0 



“ NEW ERA ” STEEL CHURNS. 

Churning Capacity. £ b. d. 

No. 19 ... ... quart? ... 3 |i> 6 

No. 20 ... ... 51 quarts ... I ]() 0 

No. 21 ... ... 9 quai*ts ... 5 10 0 

We also supply Tinned Seamless Cream Can.s as follow's:— 

Size ... 2 3 i 5 6 S 10 galls. 

Price ... 178. Od. IHs. 3d. 19.s. 6d. 22s. Od. 24s. 3d. 27s. Od. 30s. Od, 
Less 10 per cent, for cash. Labels, 9d. 

Sole Agents— 


KBHMIMSMIlffniBffi 

Bowen St., off Ann St., Brisbane, near Fire Brigade 
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is recommended that the throat be covered by a piece of canvas which 
is attached in front to the wooden month protector (Plate 139, lig. 2). 
Furthermore, this combination device is said to prevent the animal from 
taking into the mouth the common hots while attempting to bite or 
scratch itself. The hardwood guard completely ])rotects the lips when 
the head is up, and the block beneath causes tlic guard to fall back 
when the head is lowered and does not interfere in any way with the 
animaPs grazing. 




I^I.ATE i;i9 (Fig. 2). 

Device for protection against the throat and nose botflies (aftt-r Bisliopp iiiul Dove). 

Another effective protector for use against tlie nose botfly when 
the horse is in harness consists of a piece of leather 4 to 6 inches wide 
attached at each side to the bit ring so that tlie entire lips are covered. 

As the eggs of the common hot are not confined to any particular 
region of the horse, it is difficult to discover any good means of protection. 
The mouth guard mentioned above (Plate 138, fig. 1) will be found 
beneficial. lii other parts of the world the provision of deep sheds or 
brush shelters is said to give some protection, for when the flies are bad 
the animals retire into the sheds, where they are not followed to any 
large extent by the flies. 
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Frequest grooming and clipping of the hairs of the areas on which 
eggs are laid will aid in control, and a 2 per cent, carbolic wash applied 
with a rag will kill the majority of the eggs. 

For the removal of the hots carbon bisulphide will be found very 
efficient. The animal should be fasted for eighteen hours before treat¬ 
ment and the drug given in a capsule, the dose rate being 6 c.cs. for 
every 250 lb. weight; horses of 1,000 lb. weight therefore requiring a 
dose of 24 c.cs. The capsule may be administered either by hand or 
with a balling gun. No feed or water should be given for three hours 
after treatment. No purgative is required either with or following the 
drug. If there is any question as to the animal’s ability to tolerate this 
dose, divided doses may be given and the treatment suspended if ill 
effect follows the administration of a partial treatment. Great care 
should be taken in the administration of the capsule, for if it should 
l)reak and the drug enter the lungs fatal results may follow. 

It is also advisable to wash the animal thoroughly with the 2 per 
cent, carbolic solution before treatment to destroy any eggs, otherwise 
the young hots hatching from the eggs will be taken in and reinfest the 
stomach. 


THE FARM HORSE-SOME IMPORTANT POINTS. 

Discussing at i recent conferoiiee of the Agricultural Bureau of New South 
Wales the care and inaintonanco of the draught horso on the farm, and speaking 
more partiiailarly of the eight or ten horse team of the average wheat farm, Mr. It. 
Ellis, Walla (Now South Wales) drew attontion to several j)()ints of iiuportaneo in 
relation to health and cflicicncy. 

It was pointed out that the shoulders needed the most careful attention when 
the horse was doing heavy and constant work. There was nothing more distressing 
to a driver, if he took any i)Tide in liis team, than having to work a horse witli sore 
.‘shoulders. Prevention was easier than cure with this coini)]aint. Sore shoulders 
could be traced to several causes, of which badly-fitting harness was the most 
common. The collars should fit the horses }»roperly; badly-fitting collars were the 
cause of many horses turning out “jibs.’' 

The implemciite used on farms to-day practically all pulled from low’ down; 
that is, the draught was near the ground, causing the i»uli to come on the point of 
the shoulder. To overcome this, the collars should be stuffed full in the middle and 
be ojaui at the pipe or the iurn in the collar. Collars, as well as the skin of the 
horse, should be kept eloan. 

Careless drivers could ruin the shoulders of a horse in a few’ days if they did 
not keep the draught in the right jdace on the shoulder. Badly-shaped shoulders 
on horses were hard to deal with, and sometimes a breastplate had to be used 
instead of a cojlnr, Clij)ping the shoulders was a great help, especially when the horse 
got a long coat in winter, and was a great preventive of sore shouders; or perhaps 
the horse could be clipped trace-high if he was carrying a big coat of hair. When 
breaking-in a young horse care should be taken during tlie first few days. The 
shoulders should be w’ashcd with cold water after work, a little salt being added to 
the water. 

The feet should be kept in decent shape, and not allowed to grow too long. This 
was the cause of a lot of foot trouble with horses, and cracks, seedy toe, &<*. 

A stable was necessary both for the convenience of the driver and for the 
comfort of the horses. It was more economical to feed the team in a stable, and 
it was much better for the horses' health than feeding them in tlic open. He 
believed in watering before feeding, but his eaq>erieiice and observation proved that 
the horse w’ould accommodate itself to any method in reason. 
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A SURVEY OF THE HELMINTH PARASITES 
OF THE DOMESTIC FOWL AND DOMESTIC 
PIGEON IN QUEENSLAND. 

By F. IT. S. ROBERTS, M.Sc., Entomological Branch. 

report is intended to record the several species of helminths 
collected by the writer from the domestic fowl and domestic pigeon 
during the past two and one-half years, together with certain observations 
on their prevalence and pathogenicity. The material was mainly 
obtained from a personal examination of 128 birds, principally from 
the Brisbane district, but also included several specimens forwarded 
from other parts of the State. Fifteen species are mentioned as being 
found during the course of the survey, eight of which have already 
been recorded by Johnston and one by Georgina Sweet. Amo^hotcenm 
aphenoides (A. cnnmia), which was recorded by Johnston from the 
domestic fowl, has not been encountered. 

Cestoda. 

T>avmnea proglottina (Davaine 1860). 

Sweet in 1910 recorded and described Davainea varians from 
Australia which appeared to differ from D. proglottina on certain head 
and rostellar characters. As these characters are extremely variable in 
1). proglottina, it is considered that the two species are probably the same. 
It cannot be regarded as a very prevalent parasite of the domestic fowl 
in Queensland, though heavy and generalised infestations in at least 
two flocks have been encountered. The species is regarded as extremely 
pathogenic in other countricf? and in the two outbreaks mentioned above 
very heavy losses were experienced. />. proglottina was present in 
3-5 per cent, of the birds examined and was confined to about the first 
six inches of the intestine. 

Baillietim (Ransowia) ieiragona (Mol. 1858) K.Bl. 1891. 

This species appears to be the commonest fowl tape-worm in 
Queensland, being present in 24-1 per cent, of the birds. It was generally 
taken from the last half of the small intestine, and was occasionally 
associated with nodule formation at the point of attachment. The 
suckers are armed with numerous rows of minute books, which in many 
specimens may be partly or entirely missing. The genital pores are 
unilateral and the rostellum is armed with about 90-110 hooks. The 
only species with which R, tetragona may be confused is R. 
rchinohoihrida, which was not encountered. In R. erhlnohothrida there 
are, according to Baylis, 200 rostellar hooks and the genital ymres are 
alternating. 

Raillietina sp. 

This species is apparently very common among the pigeons of the 
Brisbane area as it has been collected on several occasions, frequently 
associated with a heavy infestation. The specific determination is not 
definite but it is thought to be R. {Rmllietina) nagpuren^is Moghe, 1925. 

RailUeiina {Skrjahinia) cesticilhis (Mol., 1858.) 

The prevalence of this tapeworm among the fowls examined was 
14 • 6 per cent., some of the birds bearing fairly heavy infestations, one 
bird yielding 384 specimens, /t. cesticUlus is a moderately short species 
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Water Means Life! 

How is Your Water Supply? 


Use Concrete Staves for your 
Water Tanks and make a 
permanent job of it 

The Hume Tank Stave is 
readily put together &■ makes 
a perfect tank, absolutely 
immune from rust, rot, white 
ants, or fire. 

All partictdars on application to — 

HUME PIPE COY. (Aust.) LTD. 

Box 613 J, G.P.O., Brisbane 

'Phone: J M41 (3 lines) 

Also «t ROCKHAMPTON. TOWNSVILLE, CAIRNS 



Pigs! Pigs! Pigs! 

No animal on the farm responds to good 
feeding more than a pig. From weaning 
time 1J poimds live weight per day can 
be put on. This can be accomplished by feeding — 

Borthwick’s ''MEBO'* [Meat and Bone} Meal 

The cheapest form of Protein [13/3 per 150 lb* bag] 

and 

Borthwick^s HONOURS* [Mineral Mixture] 

[ 17 /* per 100 lb. Bag] 

as part of the ration in place of or in conjimction 
with milk. Get your pigs marketed early; turn your 
money over quickly; and be assured of profits. 

SvppllM pf M«bo and Bnnollk. «an be obtained irom 
Produce Merchants and Stores or direet from the 
Makers—' 

Thomas Borthwick and Sons (A’asia) Ltd. 

Parbury House, Eagle Street, Brisbane. 
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with a rostellum armed with a double row of about 400 hooks. The 
suckers are unarmed. A report accompanied by specimens from the 
Dawson Valley indicated that this species was responsible for a heavy 
mortality among a flock in that locality. The species is usually to be 
found in the first third of the intestine and can easily be confused with 
C^oanotmnia inf undihuliformis. This latter species, however, is recorded 
as possessing only a comparatively few rostellar hooks, 16-20, which 
are also much larger than those found in E. cesticillus, 

Hymenolepis cariocu (Magalh., 1898). 

Only a few of the fowls examined, 5«8 per cent., yielded this species, 
which w’'as present only in verj^ small numbers. 

Hymenolepis inertnis Yoshida, 1910. 

This species is a fairly common tapeworm among the fowls in the 
Brisbane area and several cases of gross infestation have been seen. 
H. inermis was found in the first third of the small intestine. The 
species is unarmed, up to about 9 mm. in length, wdth the cirrus sac 
extending practically half way across the segment. Its frequency was 
in the vicinity of 15 per cent. H. inermis is recorded from the domestic 
fowl for the first time from Queensland. 

Nematoda. 

Ascaridia linieata (Schneid., 1866). 

Johnston recorded the presence of A, galli {A, perspicillum)^ but a 
careful examination has shown that the only fowl Ascaridia present in 
the material now under consideration is A. lineata. This nematode w^as 
present to the extent of 76*6 ])er cent, and was generally, wdien in 
moderate numbers, confined to the first portion of the small intestine. 
When the infestation is severe specimens may be encountered throughout 
practically the wdiole length of the intestinal tract and on one o(‘casion 
a mi ruber of w^orms were collected from the gizzard. 

The effects of even a heavy infestation by this parasite do not seem 
to be very apparent among the older wcll-growui birds but in young 
poultry up to at least about three months old the presence of the 
parasites even in moderate numbers causes a noticeable drain upon the 
vitality of the host. This was shown in the case of a three-month old 
chicken which w^as extremely emaciated, dull, and anaemic. The feathers 
drooped and it did not make any attempt to move wdien approached. 
On post mortem 320 fully growm and innumerable immature Ascaridda 
lineata W'^ere recovered from the intestine which exhibited a markedly 
catarrhal condition. 

Asowridia colunibw (Gmel., 1790). 

This nematode has been met with on several occasions in the 
domestic pigeon. Like A. lineata it apparently is well tolerated by 
adult birds even in such large numbers that the intestine for a great 
portion of its length is simply packed with specimens. 

Omithostrongylus quadriradiatus (Btev., 1904), 

This slender nematode is represented in the material by a single 
male, which was recovered from a pigeon in Brisbane. It is record^ 
from Queendahd for the first time. 
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Heterahis gallinm (Gmelen., 1790). 

The eooeum worm was the eommonest nematode seen and was present 
in 94*6 per cent, of the birds examined. The infestation was usually 
moderate without any noticeable pathogenic effects, but in three well- 
grown birds which yielded 2,030, 1,862, and 1,679 specimens respectively 
the coecum walls were markedly inflamed. 

Capillaria retusa (Rail., 1893) Trav., 1915. 

This fine hair-like nematode, which occurs in the small intestine, 
was very frequently recovered and in many of the birds the infestation 
was extremely heavy. It was present in 40 per cent, of the birds 
examined. On several occasions it has been implicated in outbreaks 
with serious mortalities, but the evidence that the mortalities have 
been due to this nematode alone has not been conclusive. 

Capillaria columhee (Rud., 1819). 

0])tained fix)m tlie domestic pigeon on two occasions and from the 
domestic fowd once. It may be readily distinguished from 0. retusa by 
the spicmle sbejith of the male wdiich is transversely striated posteriorly, 
while in C. 7*etiisa> it is spiny. This species is recorded for the first time 
from Queensland. 

Oxxjpirum pm'vovwn Sweet, 1910. 

The poultry eye\vorm was not seen in any of the birds examined in 
Brisbane. The only specimens in the collection are from Townsville, 
but it is known that the species occurs as far south as Rockhampton. 
The intermediate host of this nematode is the roach Pycnooelm 
Surinam crisisf which is very common in Brisbane. 

Acuaria (Cheilospirura) hamtilosa (Dies., 1851). 

Tile gizzard w^onn of poultry was not very frequent among the 
birds examined and only two cases of infestation were noticed, both of 
which comprised only a small •number of worms. These worms are 
said to weaken the gizzard w^all to such an extent that large pouch-like 
dilations are formed. 

Acuaria (Dispharynx) spiralis (Molin, 1858). 

Like the gizzard \vorm, this jiarasite is regarded as a comparatively 
infrequent species in the Brisbane area and has been seen only in one 
bird, where it occurred in the proventriculus. 


Summary. 

The helminth parasites occurring in the domestic fowl and domestic 
pigeon in Queensland as recorded from examinations of birds during 
the past two and one-half years are as follows;— 

Host.—Domestic fowl. 

C cstodor-^ 

Davainea proglottina (Davaine, 1860). 

EaUlietina (Ransomia) tetragona (Mol., 1858) R.Bl., 1891. 
Badllietina {Shrjahima) cesiiciUus (Mol., 1858). 
Hymenolepis carioca (Magahl., 1898). 

Hymenolepis inermis Yoshida, 1910. 
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Nernatoda — 

Ascaridia lincata (Schneid., 186G). 

Heterakis galtinw (Gmelin., 1790). 

Capillaria retusa (Rail., 1893) Trav,, 1915. 

Capillaria columhw (Rud., 1819). 

Oxyspirwra parvovum Sweet, 1910. 

Acuaria {Cheilospirura) hamulasa (Dies., 1851). 

Acuaria. {Dispharynx) spiralis (Molin., 1858). 

Host.—Domestic pigeon. 

Cestoda — 

EaiUietina (EaUlictina) imgpurensis (Moghe., 1925) 1 
Nematadu — 

Ascaridia columhoe (Gmel., 1790). 

OrnitJwstrongylus quadriradiatus (Stev., 1904). 
(Japiilaria columhcB (Kud., 1819). 
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THE TRUE CLUB SPIRIT AT NORWELL. 

A very fine community sj^irit w'as shown at the annual gathering of the Norwell 
Home Project Chib on Pimpama Island, Queensland, recently, Mr. and Mrs. G. L. 
Opperman, whose family was w'ell represented in the club membership, had offered as 
a special prize a very fine A.I.S. heifer worth, possibly, 20 guineas, the prize being 
offered conditionally that it should not be taken by one of the Opperman children. 

As it happened, when the awards were announced, one of the donor ’b boys topped 
the list, and come forward to be presented with the prize calf. The young lad briefly 
explained to the club organiser that he preferred the calf to become the projx^irty of 
the second prize winner, whereupon the next on the list came forward; he, in turn, 
explained that as his people had no A.I.S. bull available he would prefer the calf to 
go to some other prize winner. At this stage the third prize winner stepped forward, 
and to add to the complications he announced that he also was one of the Opperman 
family, and therefore desired the prize calf to go to the next on the list. The fourth 
member on the list therefore became the possessor of the 20-guinea calf, and accepted 
the award very gratefully. 

The head teacher, Mr. Avery, specially thanked the donors for their commendable 
club spirit, and reminded the gathering that, though the prize had created a good deal 
of confusion, it emphasised a remarkable community spirit and the goodwill one 
towards another characteristic of the very best there is in the Home Project Scheme. 
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Plate 142.—Layout of a Tobacco Grower's First Home. 

Plans and prospects discussed with the Beerburrum settlers by the Minister, Mr. F. W. Bulcock (with group on extreme 
left), the Under Secretary, Mr. E. Grahani (right centre), and the Assistant Under Secretary, Mr. B. Wilson (left centre). 

Sy courtesy, " T&c Telegrc^h/* 














Platk 143.—A HKTTLEn‘s Temporary Home in ('ourse op Construction. 

Ecanoiny is the keynote of jirimary deveiojuneut on the Beerlmmnn Tohaeeo Settlement, so the round bush timber near the 

site comes in handy. 

Ui/ voHftvnif^ •* 'I'hv Tchitraiili," iSrinbum:. 
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Plate 144.—A Happy Family Gkolp ox the New Tobacco SErrcEMEXT at Beerblrri m. 

Tlie hut ill the backgroiiiui is typical of the teiiij»orary homes built by the settlers. The Minister, Air. Fnink Biih-oek 
(staiuliiig, centre), is taking a practical iuterest in the .settlement in the vicinity of which very line leaf has already been 
produced aud lnn$ toininanded a favourable niarket, , “ The Tet^tfraph/* 








Plate 145. —Prepaeing Beersltirum Tobacco Lands. 

The Minister, Mr. P. "W. Bulcock, discusses prospects with new settlers. Mr. E. Graham (Ender Secretary) is also in the group. 

By courtesy, The Telegraph/* Brisbane. 











X’LATE —Children or New J:?j':ttleks at Beeudukkim View the Promised Land. 

liy courtesy, “ Thv Tchiftaph,'* Urishmn, 
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FARMERS’ SHEEP AND WOOL. 

By J. OABEW, Senior Instructor in Sheep and Wool. 
(Continued from the July issue.) 

PART X. 


Thi.<i is the tenth artwlc of a series planned for the purpim of supplying 
infonimium sought, from, time to time, hy readers interested in sheep and 
wool : and also with the hope of stimulating interest in sheep raising in 
(Jfo ensland on relatively small htddings. 


FARMERS* WOOL SCHEME. 

T he Minister for Agriculture and Stock is prepared to assist farmers to obtain 
the b(38t prices for the wool from holdings of less than 1,500 sheep, by receiving 
such wool, classifying it, and jdaciiig it on the market in bulk lines, thereby avoiding 
sale under Star Lot conditions. 

A correct account of the wool will bo kept, and each farmer will receive the 
amount received for same less the necessary broker’s charges and other charges 
whieh lire as follows: — 

(1) A charge of 10s. per bale for classification. (This charge includes 
insurance in sheds, on rails, transit, and to selling broker’s stores). 

(2) All freight, handling, dumping, and rebaling. 

(3) Other out-of-]>ock(*t expenses. 

The Department of Agricultnro and Stock will charge no commission; an advance 
of CO ].er cent, will l>e made, free of interest, upon the estimated value of the wool 
as at the time of receij»t of the wool in the Department’s store. 

The wool will be sold as soon as possible following a sulTicicnt accunnilation to 
enable uool to lie sold to best advantage. 

It must be understood that the limit of this arrangement is 1,500 sheep, and 
that the DepartiiKMit will not accept a clip from a greater number, and is prepared 
to take those classes that do not reach five bales. 

The weights as taken in the Def»artmental Store and the classification before 
sale is to b.e accejited as final. 

Earniers desiring to accept this arrangement should notify the Under Secretary, 
Dejiartinont of Agriculture and Stock, of their intention, before consigning the 
wo(»), loh ice of which, with all particulars, brands, weights, &c., should bo given. 

Consign the wool to the T/nder Secretary, Department of AgrieuXiurc and Stoclc. 
Homa street, Brisbane. 

Jxeeonimendations. 

(a) The bales should be branded on the cap qnly, so that the same packs, 
if ill goo<l order, may U* used again. This saves the price of a new 
pack to the farmer, 

ib) Locks and belly wool should be kex>t separate in bar bales. 

(e) Remove all dags and W’et stains before rolling the fleece. The wool rerpiires 
no other treatment on the farm. 

(d) All merino wool should be kept aexmrate from other grades and breeds. 

Sheep belong to the ruminating or eud-chewing typo of animals, of which there 
are tivo orders, goats and the sheep, or ovis order, of which there are three varieties. 
Otis Ammon, Ovis Musnmi, Ovis J?ies or domesticated. 

AInny sheep are without horns, other breeds produce horns when a few days 
old. The various ages of sheep are described thus—^X^ambs, weaners, hogget wethers 
or ewes, r,nms. If shorn as a lamb they are called shurled hoggets after shearing. 

The teeth are the best medium by which the age may be ascertained. 
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The accompanying plate, taken from Professor Simmonds ’ ' ‘ On the Age of the 
Ox. Sheep, and Pig^^ is an illustration of the incisors or cutting teeth. In Plate 7 
is shown the molars or grinders at various periods of the sheep ^s life up to maturity, 
which is, roughly, four years (Armitage’s Sheep DoctorAt maturity a sheep 
has thirty-two teeth, eight incisors and twenty-four grinders. 

At birth a lamb possesses two central temporary incisors, and at the end of 
four weeks all the temporary incisors (eight) arc up,‘ with three molars in each of 
the upper and lower jaws. 

From the ago of four weeks to the time of cutting tlu^ central permanent 
incisors, af from twelve to fifteen months, the only changes that occur in the 
molars. At three months the fourth molar is cut, and is a ])ermanent tooth. Six 
months later another molar, the fifth, is to be seen. At eighteen months the sixth 
permanent molar is cut; the third temporary molar, like a shell, covers the top of 
tlie i»crmanent tooth, while the first and second permanent molars have pushed off 
the temj>orary ones. Thus, a sheep has all its i)ermanent molars at from eighteen 
months to hvo years old. 


FIRST 



Pr.ATE 147 .—-Uentition—Inoisous. 

With the incisors, tlic first two, or central permanent teeth, imikc their api»oavanee 
at from twelve inontlis in early and fifteen months in late, dentition. At from 
eighteen months to twenty-fcnir months, the second ]»air of j>cnnanent, incisors are 
up; at from twenty-seven’niontlis to thirty-three moutlis, the third juiir are in use; 
and from thirty-six months to forty-two months, the fourth and last pair of 
permanent incisors are shown, and the sheep is ^‘full-mouthed” at about four years. 

After this, it doiiends upon the class of country, and the early or late maturity 
of tlie breed, as to the wear of the teeth, Avhetlier the mouth is defective or otherwise. 
(.)n]y experienced sheep-masters can, even approximately, give the ago of any 
particular animal. In the case of “broken-mouthed^^ sheep it is wise, if only 
throe or four or fewer teeth are loft, to pull tliem out and leave the animal 
“gummy.They cannot bite with odd or gapped teeth as wtU as they can with 
gums. But do not buy old sheep unless very cheap, and other conditions justify the 
purchase. 

Other indications of old age are dependent paunch, sagging of the loins, 
distended nostrils, deterioration of fleece in quality and quantity, and malformed 
feet. 
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Plate 148.—Dentition—^Molars. 
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LICKS FOR SHEEP. 

\n providing a lick for sheep, it is necessary to possess some kno-wledge of the 
elements required by the sheep and, further, to ascertain to what extent these 
elements are eiippliod in their food and water. 

When onr grasses are in the growing stage most of them will provide a Sl. ficient 
supply of all the necessary elements required, but when the grasses become dry 
and perished they lose their virtue. 

This is a common and regular occurrence e8i)ecially in regard to our native 
grasses. In. many districts winter herbage will respond to light rains, and those 
that are relished by tJio sheep are very useful as tliey j)rovide a most succulent bite 
for sheep when the natural grasses contain very little nutriment. Jf suitable licks 
are supplied during the time that grasses are dry and no herbage available they 
will whet the appetite, assist digestion and assimilation, and in this way croale 
a better relish for the rough food that is available and assist the sheep in making 
better use of it. During the time the pasture is good the sheep should lay on 
condition, thereby fortifying themselves against times of scarcity or when the 
feeding A'alue <xf the pasture has deteriorated. If the sheep can be held in fair 
condition at all times, better results will be secured both in respect of wool 
j»roduction and immunity against pests and disease. Wethers can undergo hardships 
to a greater extent tlian breeding ewes. Therefore the ewe flock should receive a 
grentor amount of attention. If herbage is wanting during the time tlio grasses 
:ire dry there is likely to be a protein deficiency which can be supplied by feeding 
witli concentrates such as sheep cubes and nuts and maize at the rate of 2 oz. per 
day. Should this deficiency be supplied through a lick, care must be exercised that 
it coiit.'iias the r(*quisites for supplying mineral deficiency. 

As all our [>a8tures when in a dry state are wanting in mineral constituents, and 
knowing th.*it sheep require a certain •percentage of it for their wellbeing, it is most 
economic to supply it through a lick. The water supply avniialde to sheep varic's 
considerably and must be given full consideration. In the case of sub artesian water 
it is most satisfactory to have it analysed. 

Sheep can take a fair amount of salt in their water, .the chief factor being the 
balnnc<j between It and other minerals, but the greater the amount of salt it contains 
I ho less iK'ed there is for salt in their lick. In the case of soft Tvater which contains 
little or no salt, the sheep will require to have a fair percentage of salt added. 

The actual quantity of salt rc(iuired by a sheep under normal conditions is 
from 4 to o lb. a year, and this quantity is usually fully Kiipplie<l during that portion 
of the year when the grass is growing. During the same period other mineral 
constitiumts, lime, and phosphoric acid arc also available, probably in suitable 
(piantities for the maintenance of adult sheep, but in llie case of pregnant ewes 
and during the lactation period their requirements increase considerably, as is also 
the case with growing lambs. 

Where the water is saline and the pjisture deficient in lime and phosphoric acid 
a lick be necessary, but to add salt (as many pastoralists do during a drought) 
only aggravates the trouble. Therefore it should be omitted. 

Finely ground Nauru phosphate contains nearly equal quantities of lime and 
phosphoric acid, but, owing to its having neither taste nor odour, sheep will not take 
readily to it. When salt is not necessary, linseed or other meal can be add(Ml in 
such quantity as to induce dry sheep to take up to 4 oz. of Nauru phosphate .a day, 
allhough tbey« can eat more without injury. If the meal induces dry sheej) to eat 
more than that quantity it can be reduced. Molasses .sprinkled over the lick, and 
then thoroughly mixed, is also useful fox the same purpose. Sheep as a rule will 
not change readily from one lick to another. If they are on a lick that does not 
contain a high ])mportion of phosphate it can be added to the U('k that they arc 
used to, having the aim to ultimately reach the basis of 4.5 per cent, finely ground 
Nauru phosphate and 35 per cent, crude ground salt, the remaining 20 per cent, 
to be added to suit special purposes and may include 10 per cent, of meals. 

In some cases 3 per cent. sulx>hur, 2 per cent, sulphate of iron, and 5 per cent, 
molasses will be found suitable. When the food is dry, 5 lb. of Epsom salts to 
every 100 lb. of lick can be added with advantage. If potassium iodine is required, 
add it at the rate of li oz. per 100 lb. mixed lick; so far wc have no evidence 
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that Biich deficiency exists. To add it, spread the mixed dry lick evenly over a 
clean flocw’, not too thick, dissolve the 11 oz. iodine in 1 pint of warm water and 
sprinkle it evenly over the lick and mix thoroughly and evenly. 

Experiments have been carried out in recent years by the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock, South Africa, on sheep infested with worms, and many 
lick mixtures were tried. As recorded in subsequent reports, it is recommended 
for jiractical stock raisers, on farms which are infested with worms, to auj^ply a 
daily lick which contains 14 lb. of tobacco dust added to 100 lb. mixed.lick, which 
is an important measure for reducing the infection of nodule worms in sheep and 
in kee[)ing up the i)ody weight, although the lick does not act as a preventive. 

The best method of administering lick is to place it in a V shaped trough 
capable of holding a bag or more with an opening the full length of the trough 
1^ inches wide and 2 inches above the lick board, which should be 10 inches wide 
and about 15 inches from the ground. 

If the container is securely covered with a removable galvanised iron lid, 
the lick nil] retain its normal condition and fall by gravitation through the bottom 
ojHuiiiig ns the lick is consumed from the lick board. 


Automatic Lick Oontainbjr on Ellanqowan, Darling Downs. 

This lick container consists of a V-shaped trough witli a lick board running 
at the a-i^x of the V at a suitable distance. In practice, the roof was taken off, 
the salt (coarse Idverpool) placed in the trough, and the lid replaced. The salt 
by gravitation falls through the slit, H inches wide, running the full length of the 
lick board at the apex, and stays until the sheep lick it away. As fast as it is 
taken from the lick board it is rejdaeed automatically from the trough. Herew'ith 
is a drawing which speaks for itself— 



There arc many good licks lurw on the market, all of which must carry a label 
setting out the ingredients contained, which acts as a guide to the sheep farmer an 
to their value. 

In order to become better acquainted with the deficiencies v/hich occur in our 
pastures, the Department has secured many samples of water, grasses, shrubs, and 
trees on which the sheep have been living for the purpose of analysis, the result 
of which should act as a guide in recommending licks for sheep running on the 
pastures from which the samples were taken. More recently the contents from the 
different stomachs and intestines of sheep were secured and analysed. Some of 
these sheep were specially fed for two weeks prior to slaughter, and the analysis 
showed very imiK)rtant results. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF MAIZE. 

By C, J, McKEON, Instnic/tor in Agriculture.* 

M aize is grown extensively in Queensland along the coastal areas and inland 
within the 30-inch rainfall belt, the chief districts being Morcton, Wide Bay, 
and Barling Downs, whicli l)etween them usually produce over SO per cent, of the 
State’s total crop. The next district of importance is the Atherton Tableland, which, 
due to the comparatively safe rainfall, has much the highest yield per acre over a 
number of years. 

It will be seen from this what a vast area is suitable for the production of this 
crop, and also the wide variety of soils on wdiich it is being successfully produced. 

I’roviding the rainfall is sufficient, and the land is naturally well drained, maize 
can be grown on any good quality soil, the alluvial flats found along rivers and creeks 
ai.d tlie deep volcanic soils being particularly suitable for its growth. Good drainage 
is absolutely essential, as mni?e will not stand wet feet. 

Jt is one of the easiest crops to grow, and, unfortunately, advantage is 
frc(pif jitly taken of this fact, and many crops are grown under conditions whicli 
would be* fatal to many other croj»s. 

To get the best Result. 

To get the best results maize requires a good soil, in which a plentiful supply 
of plant food is available, a condition which can only be brought about by an early 
and thorough j»reparation of the land before idanting, attention to the cultivation of 
tJie crop itself, and to the eradication of young weeds during its early growdh. 

The laud should b(' ploughed to a deiyth of at least 9 indies during the winter, 
uud allowed to lie in the rough until the early spring. The action of the frost and 
rain will have a sw'cidoning elfeet on the soil, and will leave it in a niollow' condition 
In the early spring the land should rec^dve a second ploughing, which, if possible, 
should be a cross ploughing. This should not be so deep as the first ploughing, and 
.should Ik? iinmeiliutely followed by a harrowing and cross harrowing to work tlie 
surface soil into a nice fine (fondition. 

If a (Top of wa'eda is turned under during the sc’cond ploughing planting should 
not be carried out for a few weeks at least to allow decomposition to takt? place. On 
hind whi(di is not too heavy and moist this will be greatly assisted by rolling, aa the 
jolling will consolidate the soil and cause the decomposition to take place much more 
(jiiickly. Tt will also at the same time make a good firm .seed bed. Rolling should 
jilway.s be followed by a light harrowing. 

Preparation ol Seed Beds. 

Tile preparation of the seed bod is one of the most important points in the 
production of maizi.*, and no amount of after cultivation will undo tin* damage that 
has Ijceii caused by planting in a badly prepared piece of land. 

< )iie has only to see tht‘ diffenuiee, not only in growth but in the colour of the 
foliage also, between crojys grown side by side, and where one has been sown on 
thoroughly jirepared and the other on hastily prepared land, to realise how' great the 
<*ft'ect is. 

(rive the young crop a chance to become w'ell established in a good seed heel—and 
by a good seed lK*d is meant not only a well-prepared one but om? in whicli the yoimg 
jiiants will not have to battle with a host of weeds—and the increased return wdll 
more than compensate for the extra time and labour spent. 

Time to Plant. 

The best times to plant will naturally vary according to the different districts. 
In districts which have a long growing season and a comparatively regular rainfall, 
this can be carried out whenever w'eather conditions are suitable, from August to late 
fleceinber. 

Two very important points are—firstly, to choose a variety wddeh is suitable for 
the district in which it is to be grown; and secondly, to try and have the crops 
tasselling during periods in which there is usually a good cliance of getting rain. 
Maize must have moist conditions during tasselling, and if hot dry winds occur during 
this period the pollen is destroyed and fertilization cannot take jilace. 


in a radio lecture from 4QG. 
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Seed should be sown in drills spaced from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet apart, nothing 
less than 4 foet for the tall-growing, late-maturing varieties. As a general rule, 
single si>aciug gives the best results, the grains being dropped singly along the rows,, 
with a distance of approximately 12 inches between the grains for the quiek-inaturing 
varieties and from 15 to 18 inches for the late-maturing varieties. 

From 9 lb. to 10 lb. of seed is sufficient to plant an acre when sown in this 
manner. 

The most satisfactory method of sowing is with a seed drill, as in this way it is 
possible to get a good even spacing, and no loss of moisture occurs during planting,, 
as is often the case where furrows have to bo opened up for hand planting. 

Field Practice. 

The land can be lightly harrowed oven until the plants are a few inches liigh. 
This wdll not only destroy young -weed growth but will also greatly improve 
germination in the event of heavy rain falling sliortly after planting and causing the 
surface soil to become caked. Many growers are afraid of injuring the young crop, 
but if harrowing is done on a bright warm day, when the young plants are not 
brittle, and care is taken to prevent dragging of rubbish which may collect under the 
harrow'S, the crop not only will not be injured but will be greatly benefited. 

In districts where the rainfall is heavy, and difficulty is experienced in keeping 
weed growth in check, many growers before planting run out shallow' drills a few 
inches deep with a light plough or other suitable implement, and, then sovc along the 
bottom of the drills with the planter. When the young plants are higli enougli the 
(‘ultivator is W'orked through the rows, and is set in such a w^ay that the soil is drawm 
in around the plants, filling up the depression made when drilling, and thereby 
smothering the young weeds which have sprung up in the rows. This, of course, to be 
effective must bo done while the weeds arc very young. 

During the early stages of growth the crop should receive at least two good intei - 
row cultivations to keep weed growth in cheek and to keep the surface soil in a nice 
friable condition, and on no account should the surface soil be allowed to remaiu in 
a c^aked condition while it is possible to woi'k a horse cultivator in the ro^vs. 

Harvesting. 

The picking of the crop still renuiins a hand operation, and although machines 
have been tried, one of which was invented and built in Queensland and which 
performed well at the trials, none of these have so far re‘ached a stage where tlu^y 
can be snccessfully worked in the majority of crops. 

The ears slionld be allowed to dry out thoroughly before being shelled, for, apart 
from the fact that the grain if shelled* too early is likely to heat in the bags, a large 
amount of grain is broken and damaged during the shelling i)rocess and the appearance 
of the sample is sj)oiled. A considerable wastage also occurs through the cores 
being too soft to withstand the pressure of the drums, and these break up into small 
pieces and pass out through the machine with the grain still attached. 


Cost of Production. 

To make maize-growing profitable the cost of production has to be reduced to jr 
minimum, and this can only be done by increasing the yields by thei use of pure 
strains of seed which have proved suitable for the locality, and also by practising the 
best cultural methods. Good quality seed not only gives an increased yield ])er acre, 
but also an increased return per bushel, as a better price will always ol^tain for grain 
which is of good even typo and colour. 

The use of modern machinery also plays a very large part in lessening the cost 
of production, and hand work must bo eliminated wherever possible, and the oombiutMl 
husker and sheller has done a great deal towards this. 

Storage. 

Maize can be stored for very long periods at no very great cost other than the 
initial cost of the tanks, yet growers frequently dispose of their entire crops for very 
low prices during flush seasons, whereas if they had the storage accommodation, and^ 
of course, were in a financial position to store their grain for a time, they would 
i«eeive very much bettor prices. One thousand gallon tanks are very suitable for this 
purpose, and hold approximately 3J tons of grain. The lids of the manhole and .shoot 
should be so constructed that they can be made quite airtight by puttying or by the 
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FARMERS! 

CONSERVE YOUR FODDER 

with a 

CONCRETE SILO 

Write for FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET and full Information. 

QUEENSLAND CEMENT & LIME CO. LIMITED 
A.M.L. & F. Co*s. Building, CrMk St., Brisbane 


Your Carburettor Controls 

r Your Fuel Bill 

We can test, adjust, repair, or replace 
any make of Carburettor. 


ELPHINSTONES PTY., LTD.. 


BRISBANE, TOWNSVILLE, 
ROCKHAMPTON. TOOWOOMBA. 


Economise! 


Get Your Old Cream 
Cans Retinned 


Consign to Brunswick Street Station by goods train, and we will 
return them like new in a few days. A TRIAL ORDER WILL 
CONVINCE YOU. 

Our Cash With Order Prices are as follows :— 

2 gal. 3 gal. 4 gal. 5 gal. 6 gal. 8 gal, 10 gal. 

8 /- 8/6 9 /- 10 /- 11 /- 13 /- 15 /- eacA 

New labels where required free. 

Please add 9d. per can for freight where prepaid stations. 

New Can Lids to fit any size caut 3/6 each. 

Ottf Only Address: 

MACKIE & WILSON Ltd 


Sheet Metal Workers, Manufacturers of aU dosses of 
Dairy Utensils^ Oxy Acetylene Welders and Tinners 


LUTWYCHE ROAD 


BOWEN BRIDGE 

* Phone: M3926 


BRISBANE 
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AUCTION SALES 

OF 

TOBACCO LEAF 

Dalgety and Company, Limited, Brisbane, 
wOl hold their Fifth Auction Sale of Tobacco 
Leaf during the 

Last Week of October 

the date of which will be definitely fixed after 
consultation with Manufacturers and 
other Buyers. 

It is anticipated also that the concluding 
sale of the season will take place during 
the month of November. 

Growers are meanwhile requested to 
confer with Dalgety and Company, 

Limited, regarding any doubtful leaf 
which they may have on hand before 
incurring the expense of forwarding to 
market. 

Samples are invited with a view to 
expert opinion being given as to whether 
saleable and approximate market value. 

For (my further information required apply — 

DALGETY & Co., Ltd., 

BRISBANE 

Consi^ your leaf to DALGETY’S, Roma Street Station, Brisbane, 
or by coastal steamer to us in Brisbane. 
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use of puddley clay. First and foremost the grain should be thoroughly dry, and 
should not contain more than 14 per cent, of moisture at the time it is placed in the 
tank. 

If the grain is showing signs of weevil it can }ye fumigated by placing a couple 
of saucers on the top of the grain and pouring into these to 2 lb. of carbon 

bi-sulphide. Place the lid on as quickly as possible and puddle up the edges of the 
manhole cover to make it perfectly airtight. The tank should be kept sealed for 
twenty-four hours, or longer if desired, and then remove the lids from the manhole 
and discharge shoot and cover the discharge shoot with strong gauze to prevent the 
grain from running out. After forty-eight hours the covers can be put back. Grain 
for seed purposes should not be left for such a long,period, and should immediately 
after fumigation be exposed to the air, otherwise the germination may be seriously 
affected. 

Carlx)U bi-sulphidti is highly inflammable, and care should be taken to see that no 
lighted jdpe or other light is near the tank when the fumes are released. 


DISEASES OF THE PIG. 


K. J. SHELTON, H.D.A., Senior Instructor in Pig Raising. 


PILES. 


T rlE rectum is that part of the lower bowel acting as an outlet from the body— 
through the anus—for the solid portion of the waste intestinal products. 

I’ridrusion of the rectum indicates that portion of the louer bowel has been 
forc(‘(I out of position, and is noticed as a large fleshydooking tumor Ix'iieath the tail. 
The <rouble is sometimes referred to as prolapse of the rectum or anus, and a similar 
condilioti in the case of the genital organs of the sow is spoken of as inversion of the 
uterus, or prolapse of the lower portion of the sow^s breeding passage. In non¬ 
technical language this trouble is frequently referred to as ‘‘Piles. 


This disorder in pigs occurs with animals of all ages, but is more frequently 
iiotitied in pigs in the fattening stages—^i.e., from four to six months of age. It 
sometimes happens in very young pigs, but is not usually so serious with them ns 
with more mature stock. 


Causes. 

Ordinarily the trouble results from violent or continuous straining, such as is to 
bo expected where the animal is sever»*ly constipated or is suffering from j»rofu.s(‘ 
diarrhoea, though pigs that arc out of condition or are overfat are not entirely free 
from risk of the trouble. Breeding sows rearing litters, or those ap})roachiiig tlie 
farrowing stage, aro also subject to it. while a number of cases have been noted in 
SOW'S not in pig that have reared their litters and had not again been mated. In these 
cases the exciting causes are traceable to affections of the bowels or breeding organs, 
while some authorities arc of opinion that bladder troubles, gravel, gallstones, or 
retention of the urine duo to inflammation are often responsible. It will be readily 
understood that diarrheoa is an exciting cause, so also is the constant straining after 
difficult farrowdng, or in cases of retention of afterbirth. Doubtless some cases are 
duo to irritation caused by intestinal para.sitcs or the too free ns(? of purgati\‘es or 
foods of a gassy nature like buttermilk, w'hey, soup, offal, or decayed fruit. 

Treatment. 

Treatment will depend entirely on the condition itself and the class of animal 
affected. Tf the bowel protrudes more than an inch, as it often does, or if the trouble 
has not been noticed till the fleshy-looking tumour has become a dark bluish-red 
colour, is swollen, lacerated, or is bleeding as a result of exposure, the treatment is 
much tnore difficult than in simple cases in young pigs noticed soon after feeding. 
Similarly inversion of the uterus in a breeding sow is very difficult to treat. In most 
cases also the pig is a very bad patient, and is not only fractious and noisy but is 
difficult to restrain while treatment is in progress. 
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If treatment cannot be arranged immediately, or if the animal is ready for the 
butcher, it is better to slaughter and clean the carcass and utilise same as fresh pork, 
for this trouble is not one that would lead to condemnation if the carcase is otherwise 
normal. If treatment is to be proceeded with one of three methods must be employed. 

Firstly, the protruding portion must be returned to its proper position j secondly, 
it must be kept there; or thirdly, it must be removed in part or whole. 

In the first two cases the protruding portion should be thoroughly washed with 
warm water to which carbolic disinfectant has been added. If the animal is fractious 
and struggles to be free it may be useful to administer a drench containing morphia 
or opium and treacle or honey (which the chemist would prepare). The parts should 
then be well smeared with carbolised vaseline or other healing ointment. After 
thoroughly cleansing the protruded part must be forced back into position and be 
held there for a few minutes; should it be forced out again it must l>e replaced. In 
very bad cases a few stitches of catgut or silk thread may be effective. The animal 
must be kept very quiet and very clean and bo without solid food for twenty-four 
hours or more, and then only be fed very lightly for a week or ten days. Prior to 
treatment an enema of warm soapy water to clean out the lower bowel and free it of 
accumulations of dung will be well worth while, this to be followed by a liberal dost? 
of castor oil in warm milk repeated the following day if necessary. 

An old stockman advises that syringing the anus with cold water will often 
prevent recurrence of the trouble once the protruding part has been replaced—this, of 
course, to prevent straining and forcing the bowel out. 

There are cases, however, in which the protrusion is so persistent that more 
drastic treatment than the above is necessary. Where such is the case it is advisable 
to secure the services of a district Inspector of Stock or Veterinary Officer or the hel}* 
of an experienced farmer accustomed to handling sick animals. 

The protruding part may, after thorough cleansing, be treated by passing a 
ligature of strong silk thread or catgut around as close to the body as possible, and 
tying tightly by means of a double knot. This checks the flow of Idood to the area, 
which will then gradually slough off, but during this treatment the bowels must be 
kept vc3ry loose by the use of purgatives, and the affected area must i>e kept as clean 
as possible in order to prevent infection and infestation by flies, &c. Sloughing off 
will probably take several days. Applications of Stockholm tar may be effective in 
keeping the parts clean. The following ointments arc very iiseful in treating open 
wounds:— 

Antiseptic Oils. 

l?ecipe No. 1, specially advised for farm and homestead use for application to 
open wounds, sores, is made np by dissolving 1 ounce of iodoform in 14 fluid ounces 
of eucalyptus oil. When quite clear^ add to it 1 pint of olive oil. Shake well Jind 
bottle and label distinctly, Antiseptic Oil No. 1. 

Ilecipo No. 2 is more suitable for aged i>ig8 in which wounds are more 
pronounced and in which the healing process is more lengthy. It cofnbines the active 
ingredients of the alx)ve with a more tenacious and adherent basis. Olivo oil is 
replaced by Stockholm tar. The formula in this case will be:—Dissolve 1 ounce of 
iodoforn) in 14 fluid ounces of eucalyptus oil. When dissolved and quite clear add 
1 pint of Stockholm tar. Shake well. Bottle and label distinctly. Antiseptic Oil No. 2. 

These antiseptic oils are much preferable from a humane standpoint, and as they 
stimulate natural healing processes and repel flies fire to be recommended in preference 
to kerosene and fat or other bush remedies. 

Thorough cleanliness and care in the feeding of the animal play an important part 
in treatment. 


BACON MANUFACTURE IN^ THE NORTH. 

The North Queensland Co-operative Bacon Association, at Florcat Siding, 
Mareeba, (-ontinues to make satisfactory progress under the general supervision of the 
Northern Pig Board. During a period of very short supply 792 pigs wore handled 
during the midwinter period, July, of which 644 were taken over by the Bacon 
Association, and the balance sold live to butchers for use as pork. Sales of the 
factory's products continue satisfactory, and in common with other factories in 
Queensland pig prices have been increased to the rate current at the 1st September—6d. 

lb. dressed weight, 90 to 120 lb. prime baconers, with a tendency to still further 
increases suj the season advances. The supply of pigs in the far North is not nearly 
sufficient to maintain trade connections. 
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AGRICULTURE ON THE AIR. 

RADIO LECTURES ON RURAL SUBJECTS. 

Arriiiigemonts have been completed with the Australian Broadcasting Comi)any 
for the regular delivery of further radio lectures from Station 4 QCt, Brisbane, by 
oflTicc'rs of the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays of each week, as from 4th October, a fifteen 
minutes^ talk, commencing at 7.30 jif.in., will be giviui on subjects of eHi)ecial interest 
to farmers. 

Following is the list of lectures arranged:— 


SCHEDULE OF LECTURES. 

By Officers of the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Radio Station 4QG, Brisbane (Australian Broadcasting Company). 

Tuesday, 4th October, HKi2—“I*otato Pests.” .1. A. Weddell, Assistant 
Entomologist. 

Thursilay, fith October, 1932--“Shade and Ornamental Trees.” L\ T. White, 
Government Botanist. 

Tiu'sday, 11th October, 1932 — ”T(»bncco J*ests. ” JL Veitch, B.Sc., Chief 
Entomologist. 

'Phiirsday, 13th October, 1932—“<‘ott(m Thinning and Spacing,'* K, W. Peters, 
Cotton Experimentalist. 

TiU'sday, iSth October, 1932—“Constituents of Stock Foods and Their Functions.'' 
F. 11, Gurney, Senior Analyst. 

Tlmrsday, 20th October, 1932—‘•Tol>acco Diseases." L. F. Mandelson, B.So., 
Assistant Plant Pathologist. 

'J'uesday. 25th October, 1932—“Valuation of Stock Foods.E. H, Gurney, Senior 
Analyst. 

^J’liursihty, 27'th Octoljor, 1932—“Rust in Wheat." H, B. Morwood, M.Sc., Assistant 
" iTant Pathologist. 

Tues»lay, Ist November, 1932—“Comment.s on Various Stock Foods." E. 11. (Uirney, 
Senior Analyst. 

Thursday, 3rd November, 1932—“Diseases of the Passion Nine.’’ .1. 11. Simmonds, 
M.Se., Plant Pathologist. 

’I'lK'sday, Sth November, 1932—“Feeding Standards for Stock.” E. H. Gurney, 
Senior Analyst. 

'■JMiursday, 10th Novemlx^r, 1932—“Insects Attacking Voung (nttoii CVops.R. W. 
Peters, (btton Experimentalist. 

Tuesday, 15th November, 1932—“Hot Flies.” F. 11. S. Rol^erts, M.Sc., Entomologist. 
Thursday, 17th November, 1932—“(’leanliiiess and Comfort for the Pig.'' E. A. 

*Down<!y, H.D.A., Instructor in Pig Raising. 

Tuesday, 22nd November, 1932—“Back to the Land.’’ J. F. F. Reid, Editor, 
“Queensland Agricultural Journal.*’ 

Thurvsday, 24tli November, 1932—“The Cultivation and Green Afanuriiig of 
Orchards.” W. J. Ross, Stmior Instructor in Fruit Culture. 

Tuesday, 29th November, 1932—“Corn Ear Worm in C'Ottoii. ” R. W. Peters, Cotton 
Experimentalist. 

Thurstlay, Ist December, 1932—“Fruit Packing.” (First l.*ecture.) J. Gregory, 
Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

Tuesday, 6tli December, 1932—“To]>piiig, Suekering, and Harvesting Tobacco.*' 
R. A. Tarrant, Instructor in Agriculture. 

Thursday, Sth December, 1932—“Fruit Packing.” (Second Lecture.) J. Gregory, 
Instructor in Fruit Packing. 

Tuesday, 13th December, 1932—“Housing and Maintenance of the Angora.” J. W. 
Munro. 

Thursday, 15th December, 1932—“Hot Weather Complaints in Pigs.” E. J. Shelton, 
H.D.A., Senior Instructor in Pig Raising. 

Tuesday, 20th December, 1932—^‘^Bird Life.” W. D. Wilson, Ranger, Animals and 
Birds Acts. 

Thursday, 22nd December, 1932—“The Future of Agriculture.” J. F. F. Reid, 
Editor, “Queensland Agricultural Journal.” 
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TANNIliG MARSUPIAL AND OTHER SKINS. 

J{y K. J. SHI^LTON, H.D.A., Stuiior liistrnctor in Pig Raising.* 

W E havt^ reccjjvod iiumeroUvS letters asking for instructions in curing and tanning 
marsupial and other skins. The following recipes should prove satisfactory:-— 
The general principle is to trim off the useless parts of the skins and remove 
aJI fat from the inside. Soak tbe skins in warm water for about an hour; then apply 
a coating of borax, salt}>etre, and Glauber’s salts, 1 oz. of eaoh, dissolved in sufficient 
water to inake a thin paste. On the following day give a coating of a mixture of 1 oz. 
of sal. soda, ^ oz. of borax, and 2 oz. of hard soap. This latter mixture should be 
slightly heated without allowing it to boil. After this, fold the skin together and 
leave in a warm jdace for twenty-four hours. Then take 4 oz. ofi alum, 3 oz. salt, and 
2 oz. of saleratus; dissolve these in hot water, and when cool soak the skin in it for 
twelv(‘ hours. Wring out, and hang up to dry. If you find the skin not suflicieiitly 
r(‘]>eat the soaking and drying two or three times. 

Another method is, first to remove the flesh and fat. Then wash the skin in a 
solution of sal. soda and water. Take 4 oz. of powdered alum, 8 oz. of salt, 1 quart of 
new milk to 4 gallons of salt water, and 1 pint of prepared starch. Stir well, and 
tlien put in your fur skins. Air them often by hanging them over a stick laid across, 
your tan tub. Handle them oec.asionallv until they have been in the liquor for a day 
i>r two. Then remove the skijis and add to your liquor a half tciiapoonful of sulphuric 
acid. Stir this well into the liquor. Put the skins back and steam them w'ell for alM)ut 
a i iKujr. Then take thoni out and wring and rinse off in soft lukewarm water, and hang 
tliern up in a cool }>lac.(‘. When they Is^gia t<‘ get white, work and stretch them till 
tlioy «are dry. 

Hides of larger animals, such ns ka«garo(*s, calv<‘H, &(•., should remain longer in 
the solution. 

To euro a tough skin, trim it on the flesh side with a shar]> knife and tlu*u well 
I rusli with a solution of 2^ lb. of alum and 1 lb. common salt in 1. gallon of warm 
water. The skin shoubl Ix' treated two or'three lijri(?8 wdth this solution on successive 
days. Now sprinkle bran all over the skin, bnisli out, and nail the skin to a l>oard to 
(1 ry. 

*Note that each kind of skin retpiires s(une sjyecial treatment—that is, all skins 
cannot be tunmxl in the same manner, but the general principle is the same as al)ove. 

Still another imdlmd is by what is known as “the lightning tanning process,” 
which is said to be the quickest method of tanning wallaby, rabbit, and other skins, 
ami is very simple. Jt is as follows:—Pour 5 or 6 quarts of boiling water over 
2 quarts o-f bran, and then strain the iiifusi(ui. Make an equal quantity of salt water, 
by lidding to blood-warm waiter as mucli salt as it will dissolve. Mix the bran and 
salt w^ater, and to each gallon of th^' mixture (when no more than lukew'arm) adfl 
J oz. of sulphuric acid (ILlSO''). Immerse the skins in the liquor, stirring tliem 
occasionally until tanned, wdiicli wilPbe in about tw^enty minutes. When taniUMl, rins<‘ 
in clean water and hang out in a shady place to dry. Pull and stretch them well 
while drying. By sufficient pulling they can he made quite wdiite. Dry skins shouM be 
.s<aiked in w’arm water l>eforc tanning till thiw are quite soft and white. ■ 

Preparing Wattle Bark for Tanning Small Skins. 

Chop a quantity of wattle bark finely and soak in a barrel to extract the tannin. 
The quantity of bark to the gallon of water is difficult tb state, as the bark varies 
in quality. Make the liquor fairly strong, like very strong tea, and when ready 
I»our into a clean wooden cask, and throw' in the skins ami let them be for a week 
or two. Then take them out, spread on a slab, and scrape any remaining flesh off' 
and trim them up. Put the Skins back into the cask for another week, after which 
wash them in clean water and peg them, flesh side out, in a shady place to dry. If 
they are stiff rub them well, apply a mixture of mutton fat and neatsfoot oil, and 
pull them backward and forward over a smooth pole to soften and stretch them. 
Heavy hides and ^ins take much longer to tan, and ordinarily can be prepared by 
other methods. 

How to Prepare Skins for Rugs, Vests, and Mats. 

A simple and inexpensive method of preparing for use skins of sheep, goats, and’ 
other animals with wool or hair on is this:— 

Take one spoonful of alum and two of saltpetre, pulverise and mix well together, 
then «f>rinkle the }U)wder on the flesh side of the skin and fold over so that two 

* Revised from previous notes and brought up to date by the inclusion of 
additional reeipes and extracts from various publications. 
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powdered sides will come together leaving the wool outside. Then fold the skin iji> as 
tight as yon can and jmt it in a dry place. In two or three days, or as soon as it is 
dry, take it down and oinm and scrape the flesh side with a blunt knife until it is. 
clean and supple. This completes the process, and makes an excellent saddle cover. 
If it is desired to use the skin for a rug, it should \>c well washed in soapsuds, rinsed 
in running water, and allowed to got partly dry, then rubbed tog(‘tlicr until it is 
soft and dry. 

Another Method of Tanning with Alum. 

The ‘‘New Zealand Journal of Agriculture*’ reconiiuonds the following metlKKi 
of tanning skins and fleeces with the cover on, for use as rugs, clothing, &c.: — 

Mix bran and soft water suflicient to cover the skins. Inunerse them aiirl ket'jt 
tliein covered for twenty-four hours; then remove, wash, clean, an<l carefully scraju’ 
oft' all flesh. Then take 1 gallon of hot water and dissolve in this 1 Ih. of alum and 
j lb. of salt. When cool enough to put the han<l in immerse tlio skins again aufl 
It ave for twenty-four hours in oatmeal and warm water. Partially dry in the shade, 
and Anally rub until entirely dry. This leaves the skin like white leather a)>d fit for 
use. 

Process of making Basil, also Chamois Leather (so called). 

The skins, having ]iassed through tlie proees.s of washing, are soaked in lime 
then in a mixture of bran and w’ater or in a weak solution of sulphuric acitl, aftti 
which they are beaten in a mill or are i»asHed or dried out until no moisturti riMiiaius. 
Fisli oil is th(‘u pourtnl over the skins, whitdi are again well massaged until they are 
imj^regnuted with it. This is done repeatedly until the skins can receive no more oil, 
.arid then they are liung for a short tinn; in a heated room. They are then washed in 
a solution of jxitasli (whi<'h the chemist will makr* up), w’hich remove.^ any oil tkal 
may still remain about the leather. In making chamois leather the wool and outt-r 
skill is removed, leaving the basil, or pelt (free of avooI ) as the material to b(‘ treated, 
'Pile proc(‘8s is uiindi the same ns for basils. 


Tanning a Sheepskin with Wool on. 

A fresh skin is the easiest to handll*. Put the skin into a barrel of fresh spring w.atei 
if it is newly taken oft, say, within tweuty-foiir hours. .Soak for twenty-four hour.s; 
then lay ovi'r the sirlo of a barrel and with th<* Mesh side out. .'Vn old scythe whicli 
will fit oval around the skin on the barrel is excellent for a scraper. Stand at th,- 
end of the barrel on whicli one einl of the skin hangs over, raise the end of th(‘ barn i 
so as to coriU! up to the lower ]>art of the abdomen, press the body firmly against the 
skin so as to hold it firmly, and scrapr* with the scythe blade till all the tallow, llesli, 
and blood are scraped off, then turn the other end of the skin in the same position 
am) work likewise. Jf the skin has become dry in places, as often liappens, scrape a 
little of teller, perhaps seven or tdglit times or strokes. If the skin is perfectly fresh 
it should be si’raped all over the second and third day after it has been put in tlui 
water, allowing about fifteen to thirty miiiutos each day. If it has become dry a 
little more scraping would be betUT, an<l a day or so more soalting. If the .skin is 
dirty on tin* wool side, tramp it in the barrel or pound Avith a iilaiik before taking 
out for the second day’s scraping, also scrape on the wool side, dashing AvatiT on ii 
occasionally. Do not allow it to come into contact with the wool, as it has a tendency 
t(' colour it. 

After the skin is ready for the tannage, lay the skin out flat, flesh side up, and 
apply the following:—Mix together pulverised alum I lb., common salt about 1 Ih., 
saltpetre i lb., and about twice the quantity in bulk of bran as you have of the abo\ i* 
chemicals. Mix them together and sprinkle a nice even layer over the ^iu, folding 
the edges over to the backbone;, then roll from the head till you roll it tight. Put into 
a cool plac^ for a w'cek, keep damp. After a week open up and put on the other half 
of the bran and chemicals after scraping off the first applied; leave about another* 
Aveek. It Avould be advisable to dampen by sprinkling a little water—say, a pint- 
before the second application. After the second week hang over a scantling, hold 
the skin on one side “bf the scantling with the flesh side out, then, start at the 
scantling and scrafi^e down towards the ground with a mincemeat chopping knife till 
the skin is softened on the/whole flesli surface, then do the same with the other end 
of the skin. Do this a day or two later as the skin dries. Then take a horse mamv 
comb and comb out the wool, and it will make a fine rug or mat. 
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THE VALUE OF GREEN MANURING. 

By II. W. KERR. 

TT is pleasing to note that the practice of green manuring has become 
firmly established with the more progressive of our Queensland 
eanegrowers; but there are still altogether too many of our farmers 
who fail to appreciate the true worth of this excellent practice. When 
it is remembered that every grower is obliged to fallow one-quarter of 
his cane land each year, it should not lie necessary to emphasise the 
importance of a simple, convenient, and inexpensive method by which 
the productivity of the soil might be improved at this time in readiness 
for the succeeding cane planting season. Green manuring fulfils all 
these demands, and though the benefits whieh follow the growing and 
ploughing under of a crop of legumes liave becm repeatedly emphasised, 
their importance is such as to warrant further repetition. 

Green Manuring v. Bare Fallowing. 

When the last ratoon crop has been harvested, the grower has the 
choict? of either allowing the land to rest under bare fallow, or planting 
up th(^ area with a cover crop. A comparison of the relative merits 
of the two methods is interesting. Firstly, the exposure of the bar»‘ 
land surface to the torrential rain of our wet season has a decidedly 
harmful influence on the physical condition of the soil. Each raindrop 
acts as a tiny hammer helping to drive together tlie individual soil 
particles, causing the soil miiss to become cojisolidated and destroying 
its favourable crumb structure. The presence of a cover crop at this 
time acts as a most effective buffer, and guards the soil against those 
evil influences. This effect is indeed one of the major virtues of the 
cover crop, and is reflected in the ease with which the land may be 
subsequently reduced to a sta.te of good tiltli when the legume has been 
ploughed und(;r. 

Secondly, the presence of a growing crop results in the absorption 
from the soil of appreciable quantities of available plant foods, much 
of which might be lost by leaching under bare fallow conditions. Theses 
are returned to the soil when the crop is ploughed under, to become 
available to the succeeding cane crop after the legume has rotted. 

Thirdly—and this is most important from the point of view of the 
maintenance of an adequate supply of plant food in the soil at low 
cost—the leguminous crop is instrumental in adding to the land a net 
gain of as much as 200 lb. per acre of nitrogen, in a form which readily 
becomes available to our economic crox). This is brought about by the 
very interesting association which exists between all legumes and a 
peculiar set of soil microbes which invade their roots, where they 
establish colonies and continue to live and multiply under a condition 
of j>erfeet harmony with their host. The presence of these microbes is 
manifested by the formation of those peculiar nodules so frequently 
observed on the roots of beans and peas. The myriads of minute 
organisms obtain from the legurm^ the sugar's whieh serve as their food 
suirply, and in exchange they manufacture and yield a supply of 
nitrogenous compounds which nourish the bean or pea crop. The 
nitrogen from whieh these important foods are built up is drawn not 
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from the soil, bnt from the atmosphere in the gaseous eondition, in 
which form it is quite valueless to higher plants. The nitrogen com¬ 
pounds are utilised by the host plant in elaborating the proteins which 
constitute an important part of its tissues; and when the green 
manure crop is subsequently ploughed under, the rotting of the plant 
stems, leaves, and roots in the soil results ultimately in th(i production 
of an abundance of nitrates, so essential to the nutrition of our cane 
crop. 

A fourth benefit to be derived from the green manurial treatment 
is one the importance of which is fj'equently overstressed; that is, the- 
gain in soil humus which is associated with the practice. A little 
reflection and simple calculation will show that the gains to be expect<id 
from the treatment have been greatly (exaggerated. It should be 
emphasised that this note of disillusionment is struck, not with the object 
of discouraging our farmers from following this excellent practice; l)ut 
rather to stress the fact that if they would attain siufcess in the direction 
of humus conservation, more rigorous steps must be taken. Of this- 
aspect of the question more has been said elsewhere. 

Finally, unless prc^cautions are taken to control weed growth, the 
‘0)aro” fallow frequently results in a heavj’^ production of weed seeds, 
wliich add to the diflfi(*ulties of the subsequent cultivation. 

This brief discussion of the major ben(‘fits to be derived from green 
manuring should make it quite clear that bare fallowitjg on the cultivated 
lands of our coastal belt of high rainfall is a i>ractice which cannot he 
loo strongly discouraged. 


The Choice of a Suitable Legume. 

A v(‘ry important factor in the .successful growth of a leguminous 
cro]) is the selection of a suitable species or variety for the particular 
set of soil and climatic conditions under review. ^Mauritius bean, cow- 
pea, rice ])ean, and giant cowpea have all received attention in our cane 
areas. Mauritius bean i.s most liigbly favoured in our Noi’thei'u areas, 
while C(m'i)ea has been the standard crop in the Southern districts. Of 
recent years a species known a.s Poona pea has been tried out on the 
Maekay and Bundaherg lands, and the present indications are that it 
will speedily replace the familiar cowpea (to which it is closely related) 
in these districts. 

The essentials of a satisfactory legume are -(l) that it should 
germinate and grow (weii under the adverse conditions which are so 
frequently a,s.socJated with early summer Aveather in Queensland; 
(2) that it should atford an effective cover in a minimum of time and 
thus smother the growth of weeds and grasses which are all too ready to* 
establish them.selves; (3) that it should be at least tolerant to the 
attack of the bean fly maggot which so seriously affects late-sown cowpea 
crops in our coastal areas; and (4) that it shall attain its peak of 
succulent growth at a time when it may be conveniently ploughed under. 
The difficulties which follow the maturing of legume seeci are often 
considerable. Mauritius beans continue to germinate for months efter 
ploughing under, and the vines are very troublesome amongst the* 
growing cane crop. Cowpea is readily controlled, but reports iiulicati^* 
that Poona pea «dso presents some difficulties if allowed to matur<‘. 
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Legume Experimental Plots. 

At the recjiiest of the ]\laekay District Canegrowers’ Executive, a 
legiiiiie trial was set out on the Mackay Experiment Station during the 
past season. Four species were included in the experiment—Mauritius 
i)ean, cowpea, giant cowpea, and i^oona pea. Three small plots of eac^h 
were established, in order to add to the aecuracy of the results. Careful 
observations were made of the habit and behaviour of the different 
species throughout the growing period, in order to determine to what 
oxtent each fulfilled the stipulated requirements of a satisfactory cover 
‘Crop uiid(‘r these particular conditions. When each had attained its 
maxiiriuiTi growth, the crop was harvested and weighed. Samples were 
also dried and analysed in order to determine plant food valuer. 

(iood germinations'^vrcre obtained of all but giant cowpea; the 
available seed of the latter appeared to be of poor quality, and therefore 
tliis legume was not considered in the final results. The following 
table brings out the essential features of the results of the trial:— 


Crop 

Cowpea .. 

Mauritius beau ,. 
I’oona pea 


1 \ riiANT Food in Crop (Ih. per Acre), 

I Weight, of j 

I tireon Crop ! i'' “ .. 

I Acre. j phosphoric i « * i 

I ^ltrogcn. j Acid. i Potash. 

i Tons. : i 

1I-3 i 81 I 18 ! 46 


70 ! 126 24 i 41 

9-8 i 114 27 60 


It will be ob.served, that the Poona pea produced the heaviest 
weight of crop; indeed, in every important respect this species proved 
miperior to its competitors. It was the only crop which elfeetively 
I'overed the land; the remaining plots exhibited the appearance of a 
mixed grass and legume (TOp, with the former frequently predominating. 
The cowpea was seriously aheeded by the bean fly, while the Poona pea 
flourished in spite of parasitic infestation. Further, it is generally 
conceded that the growth period of eowpea is rather shorter than is 
desirable, attaining maximum dcveloi)ment as it does in about ten 
weeks. In this respect the Poona pea again presents the advantage 
that it requires about three weeks longer to pod. The Mauritius bean 
displayed a relarded growth rate tliroughout the trial, and the age of 
the crop at harvesting was more than four months. 

The plant food flares presented in the above table are worthy of 
special attention. It is usually found that of the nitrogen containe<l in 
.a leguminous croi>, about one-third is derived from the soil while two- 
thirds are dir(»ctly due to the activity of the root-nodule microbes. 
Further, practically one-third of the total nitrogen is contained in the 
roots, while tlie remaining two-thirds are pn^sent in the aboveground 
portion of the idant. As the harvest results presented herewith refer 
only to the vines and leaves, it may be concluded that the figures given 
in the ‘‘Nitrogen’’ column of the table represent the net gain to the 
«oil with respect to this plant food. Expressed in terms of the amount 
of sulphate of ammonia which would be necessary to supply this quantity 
of nitrogen, we And an average figure of almost 5 cwt. of this fertiliser. 
The cost of this material on the land would be in the neighbourhood of 
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.1:3. It is also seen that appreciable weights of *phosphori<‘. acid and 
potasli are returned to the soil at the same time. Of course it must 
be (‘mphasised that th(*se plant foods were drawn from the soil supply, 
and therefore do not represent a gain to tiu^ land; but the ])rovision in 
this way of an adequate supply of plant food in a form available lo 
-our plant crop of cane explains the fact that is often observed—that 
the cane crop following the ploughing under of a leguminous cro]) 
fr(‘<iiieutly does not exhibit a })n»nounced response to further additions 
of artificial manures. This statement does not hold for soils whh'h 
<‘xliibit a decided deficiency with r(‘spect to phosphates or potash, in 
wiiieh event provision should be made for a supplementary application 
of the appropriate* manure as a drill dressing. 

Again, it should be clearly understood that the ])encticial iniliienccs 
•of tlio legume crop can scarcely be detected in the ratoon croi)s, and 
<‘,are should be taken to see that the necessary fertilize!*, supplying all 
llirec plant-food materials, is apjdied in aniounts adequate foi* their 
Te(jiiiremonts. 

,()ii the evidence of the above trial, the decided value of the Poona 
pea as a green manure crop in the Alaekay area is clearly indicated; 
and grow(Ts are advised to test out this species in comparison witli the 
customary cowp(*a. It should he emi)hasised that the results recorded 
li(*rewith apply only to tin* partauilar environment iind(*r which the 
test was conducted, and it is not intended to Hiigg(*st that Poona pea 
would i)r<)ve superior to :\Iaiiritius bean in the humid areas of North 
Que(‘n.siand. On the contrary, tlie short growing pt'riod of th(* former 
would he a serious objection where a cover crop is re<piired for a longer 
])eriod. 

In conclusion, it should be remembered that legumes appreciate 
•congenial soil conditions (piite as well as any other crop, and any 
added effort which is expended in providing a favourable seed-bed will 
he r(dleeted in the crop result. Further, the degree of thoroughness 
witli which the land preparation is effected prior to green manuring, 
will have its reward in the case with which the land may he redu(*(Ml 
to a condition of good tilth in readiness for cane idanting. 



Plate 150. —Farm Horse Sires at the Brisbane Show. 
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PRODUCTION RECORDING. 

List of cows officially tested by officers of the Department of Agriculture and 
Stock which have qualified for entry into the Advanced Register of the Herd 
Book of The Australian lllawarra Shorthorn Society and The Jersey Cattle Society, 
]>ro{laction charts for which were compiled during the month of August, 193ii (273 
days period unless otherwise stated). 


Name of Cow, 

j 


Age. 

1 Milk 

! Production.] 

1 ! 

Butter 
Fat. 1 

i 


Owner. 

i j Lb. 1 

Lb. ! 


AUSTRALIAN IJ.LAWARllA SHORTHORN. 


UlosHoin of Penrhos (365 days) 
Perfect 2nd of Rosenthal 
Freda 2nd of Morden 
Rosebud 9th of Kosentlial 
Fussy’s Choice 2nd of Coral 
Brae 

Beryl of French View (264 days) 
Buttercup 2nd of Klngsdale .. 
(’ollege Molly. 

Wunulla Charm 7th .. 
Handsome 12th of Rosenthal 
Greylands Sadie 2nd .. 

Beauty of Murray’s Bridge .. 

Mona of Trevor Hill .. 
Handsome 13tli of Ros<‘nthal 
.lewd of Trevor Hill .. 
Favourit e of l^oomhurst 


Primrose of Southport 
Noble Ivy of Brooklands 

College Rose. 

Ellerdale Vanillas Melba 

Kllerdale Sue. 

Carnation Iris 

Yuruga Primrose (267 days) .. 
Rosevale Elderia 
Yimmin Society Lady 
Hamstead Beryl 3r(l .. 


Mature 

Mature 

Matun' 

Mature 

Matun* 


18,983*25 
10,589 
11,594-4 
10,236 
11,290 75 


Junior (4 years) 
Junior (3 years) 
Junior (3 years) 


9,275*77 

7,452*8 

7,002*55 


Jimior (3 years) 
Senior (2 years) 
Senior (2 ytrars) 


7,712*25 

6,617*75 

6,948 


Junior (2 years) 7,770-5 


Junior (2 years) 
Junior (2 years) 
Junior (2 years) 
Junior (2 years) 


7,640-08 
6,055-75 
6,701*78 
7,242*3 


JERSEYS. 

Mature .. ; 0,376*9 
Mature .. ! 7,217*25 

Senior (3 years) j 5,403-8 

Senior (3 years)! .5,544 
Senior (3 years)! 6,18.3-25 
Junior (3 years) : 5,759-75 
Senior (2 years) 1 .5,759 
Senior (2 years)! 5,893 
Senior (2 years) 5,289*55 
Junior (2 years) 1 7,255*07 


824*182 

475*209 

455*824 

450*959 

445-377 

411-322 

300-969 

298-480 

293-209 

278-487 

259-569 

315-852 

280-0.57 

245-562 

245-242 

243-078 


A. Sandllands, WHdash 
S. Mitchell, Warwick 

R. Meats, Toogoolawah 

S. Mitchdl, Warwick 
Hemming Bros., Murray’s 

Bridge 

W. J. Barnes, Cedar Grove 

T. Shuttlewood, Peachester 
Queensland Agricultural High 

School and College, Gatton 
W. J. Barnes, Cedar Grove 

S. Mitchell, Warwick 
Hemmiugs Bros., Mifrray’a 

Bridge 

Heramlngs Bros., Miirray’a 
I Bridge 

; J. Henne8S}\ Ramsay 
i S. Mitchell, Warwick 
i J. Hennessy, Ramsay 

T. Shuttlewood, Peachester 


; 377-716 R. J. Crawford, Inverlaw 
, 394-795 i Fowler and Sons, (Joalstoun 
! I Lakes 


: 299-707 

! 313-798 
I 316*979 
I 308*641 
i 297*624 
; 297*871 
i 275*068 
I 304-787 


Queensland Agricultural High 
School and College, Gatton 
H. M, Thomason, Mt, Mee 
H. M. Thomason, Mt. 31e(' 
Spressei'and Sons, Bra.s.sall 
R. J. Crawford, Inverlaw 
H. F. Rowe, Kenilworth 
R. A. Anderson, Yandina 
J. H. Roberts, Harrlstown 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY OF THE DAIRY COW. 

(July nil ac'tunl test can determine the jiroductive ability of a dairy cow. The 
truth of this is being continually proved, the disparity between the owner 
estimate of his animal’s productivity and the fact as revealed by the Baboo-ck te.ster 
being in some cases very considemblo indeed. 

A personal instance, on the occasion of taking over a herd from its ju-evioua 
owner, was quoted by Mtr. J. O ’Meara, in the course of a paper read at the ri?eent 
(’obargo conference of the Agricultural Bureau of New South Wales: — 

*‘T}ie man in charge pointed out those he considered the, best cows in the herd> 
and also pointed out several eow.s which he considered should bo culled out 
for various reasons. At that time the herd had not been tested. Later 
on this herd (of sixty cows) was put under,Government test, and it was 
remarkable that neither the owner of the herd, nor the man who worked 
there previously, nor myself could have placed the first few cows in their 
proper order as producers. In fact, the cow we placed No. 1 should have 
Ixjcn No. 44, and our No. 2 was nineteenth on the list; of the two cowA 
which were pointed out by the previous tenant as the top of tlie herd^ 
one was seventeenth from the top, and the other one, which waa 
recommended as a show milker, was in fifty-seventh place.” 

8uch instances, pointed out the speaker, show’cd how useless it was to sjieak 
of a cow ’a ability except as proven by her test. 
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^nsioers to Correspondents. 

Fencing Act Regulations. 

("orrospondent (Mount Walker, via Rosewood)— 

Your letter was unsigned, otherwise you would have received a reply by i^ost. No 
pamphlet" dealing with the regulations of the Fencing Act lias been 
published. Kindly state your difficulty fully, and an effort will l)c made to 
obtain the information you desire. It would be better, perhaps, if you 
consulted a local solicitor, who would probably be familiar with local 
circumstances and could offer you the best advice. 

Tanning Marsupial Skins. 

H.A.R. (The Summit) — 

See notes on tanning marsupial and other skins on. another page in this issue. 

To several corresporuUnis—Officers of the Dairy Branch advise cut foUoirs: — 

Proved Dairy Sire. 

The proof is in the production recorded by the daughters of a dairy sire. A 
record of an increase in the butter-fat production by daughters over their 
dams is the all-important factor in determining the value of a dairy hnll. 
The pialigree of the dairy sire should be carefully cxamincil and the i)rodu(’- 
tion records of the females analysed before you inU'rest yourself in the many 
aristocratic names tluit are included in some i)edigTees, and which may be 
of little assistance to a breeder in the selection of a dairy sire to head his 
herd. 

Use of a Young Bull. 

Do not use the young bull until he is eighteen months old, when ho can ho bred 
to eight (»r ten females during the ensuing period of six months. When ho 
reaches the ago of two years, the number of females can he increased to 
fifteen. 

Feeding Value of Corn Cobs and Cotton Hulls. 

“ Ln Q 11 lUKit ’ ^ (Brisijaiu^) — 

(htton s(*ed hulls have little feeding value and are not easily digested, hut add 
hulk to a ration. 

Dround corn cobs consist mostly of crude fibre, which is not easily digested. The 
nutritive value is relatively small. The ground maize and cob can he used 
in couijtiliiig a halaneed ration. The cob fibre increases the bulk of the 
ration. 


f<clcetcd from outward (X)rresiH)ndcuce nf Mr. C. T. White, F.h.S., 
Gonvernnient BoUiuist. 

Monkey Nut. 


E.C. (Upper Mudgccraba)— 

The specimen is UwIcsbecichM pinnalifolia, a nut tree closely allied to the 
Queensland Nut and moderately comuioii in south-eastern Queensland and 
north-eastern New South Wales. The only local name we have hoard applied 
to it in southeni Queensland is Monkey Nut, but this is not very suitable. 
The name Red Nut or Rose Nut has been suggested for it. 


It is an ornamental tnn*, but though the nuts are eaten they contain 
slight traces of a prussic acid yielding glucoside and, in consequence, might 
easily enuse death though no cases have como under our notice. Nevertheless 
the danger is there. 


We do not think tlie timber has any coinmcrcial value as we have 
never seen a largo tree. So far as obscrvetl the trees are of somewhat 
palm-like growth about 20 feet high with a stem a few' inches in diauieter. 
We do not know if it would propagate from cuttings. However, it is wortli 
while trying, though it is easily propagated from seed. Tliough ornamental 
it is scarcely big enough and leafy enough to be termed a shade tree. 
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Hexham Scent. 

F.P.B. (Brisbane) — 

Tlio sj)ccimen is the Melilot or Hexham Seent {Melilotus parviflom). This plant 
resembles Incerne in some wavs, aiul some years ag:o was boomed as a 
fodder under the name of King Island Melilot. It has some value for poor, 
sandy country where other leguminous fodders such as lucorno and clovers, 
will not thrive. On richer ground it grows very strong, but stock seem 
to reject it. It is unsuited for dairy eattle as it gives a bad taint to milk 
and cream. 

Tree Tobacco. 

T.1‘. (Pickaiijiimie) — 

The specimen is the Tree Tobacco (Nicofiam planca), a native of Boirtli America, 
now' a naturalised weed in parts of Australia. It has been accused of being 
jwisonous to stock at odd times though no deaths from it have come under 
notice in Queensland. In South Africa, Imwever, it is fairly definitely stated 
that the green leaves are poisonous to ostriches. The plant has no 
commercial value as a tobacco. 

Scrub Poison Tree. 

A.A. (Upper Ulam, C.Q.).— 

Your speeimon is from the Scrub I’oison Tree (Kxca^caria Dalhiehyana). The 
milky sap of this tree causes extreme irritation if it reaches the eye. The 
green and milky parts of the tree are reputed to* be ijoisonoiis to cattle. 
However, I think it is rather doubtful if the quantity of sap adhering to 
an axe head would be sufiieieiit to cause the death of several animals. In 
dry times when green feed is very scarce stock may bo tempted to eat the 
green parts of this plant, and poisoning may result. 

A Common Vine. 

(Gympic) — 

The specimen is Kenncdya mhkntmi4t, a very common vine in coastal Queensland 
and not known to possess any harmful properties. It is sometimes calle<l 
Sturt’s I’ea, but this name really belongs to a different ])lant, a native of 
the drier parts of Australia. 

Swamp Grass (Poa Aquatica). 

W.F.N.8. (Townvsville)— 

The specimen is not jPo<i. aguatioa, but is Ilymetiachne miplexicaiiliSf a native 
grass found in damp situatipns. We >vere very pleased to receive the 
specimen, as we have only had it twice before—once from the Barron River 
and once from the neighbourhood of Mackay. In addition to North Queens¬ 
land, the grass is widely spread over the East Indies aa far north as the 
Phili]>pine Islands. For wet situations it should be valuable, though we 
have little ijiformation in regard to its fodder value. We do not think there 
is any chance of Poa aquatiea doing well in any part of North Queensland, 
MS c(mditions tlierc are altogether too tropical. On the whole, we do not 
think that water plants of temperate regiona can stand the continual warm 
temperature experienced in the? winters of the tropics. 

Leopard Tree. Western Rosewood. (Botanical Study,) 

M.ll. (Theodore) — 

The specimens have been determined as follows:— 

1. Leopard Tree, FlMerma Sfrezloolcuma. The leaves of this tree make quite 

good fodder for stock, and arc largely used in parts of Central Queensland 
in times of drought. 

2. Heterodendron oUcpfolium, commonly called Western Rosewood. This tree 

is also good fodder for stock, but contains a prusaic-acid-yielding gluco- 
side, and if eaten in quantity by stock, particularly on an empty stomach, 
may cause death. It is widely spread over the Australian States, and 
some trouble has been experienced with it in New South Wales. However, 
wc have had no experience of its causing losses among stock in Queensland, 
though when tested the leaves often give a positive reaction for the 
poisonous glucoside. 

Wo would be very pleased to name and report on any specimens you care to send 
from time to time. Each specimen should be numbered and a duplicate kept, 
so that names can be returned corresponding to numbers. 
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Specimens of insects should be forwarded to the Ooveriiment Entomologist, 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, and he will give you full 
particulars. 

There is no book dealing wdth Australian plantH comparable with Leach’s 
Australian bird book. There are several ordinary text-books of botany 
explaining terms, &c., such as Brewster and Le Plastrier’s “Botany for 
Australian Secondary Schools/’ Dendy and Lucas’s “Text Book of 
Botany,” and our own “Elementary Text Book of Australian Forest 
Botany” (G. T. White). The “Queensland Flora,” by the late F. M. 
Bailey, price 30s. per set of six volumes, contains descriptions of most 
Queensland plants, and, though somewhat technical, if you ever intended to 
take up seriously the study of Queensland plants, it would be as well for 
you to have the scries. 

A North Queensland Vine. 

K.C.D. (Town svilie )— 

The specimen forwarded is Furadaya sple-nduUi, a native of Nortli QiuHmsland, 
jmd one of the most beautiful of our native climbers. The genus Fanulaya 
conunemorntes M. Faraday, the w^cll-knovvn chemist, and consists f»f three or 
four species—one in Queensland, the others in. Papua and Ihe islands of the 
Pacific. This vine was used, and perhaps in some ])laccs still is, for ])oison- 
iug fish by tlu^ aborigines. DilutO infusions of the jdant used experimentally 
wx're found to be particularly potent. The active j'l-incijde is a sajjonin. 

Cress, Stagger Weed, Shepherd’s Purse. 

l.Il. (Blackbutt)-— 

Tlie specimens have been determined as follow’s: — 

1. (‘apselUi Shepherd ’s Purse. 

U. Seuehurj'a didytm. Bitter Gross or Water Gross. Both tin* above are 
common Euro|)ean weeds now naturalised in most warnu teini)erato 
countries. Both ]>lants, particularly No. 2, taiJit milk rath(*r badly, other¬ 
wise they are (piitc useful fodders. 

3. Sta<^hyji arvcjiMs. f^tagger Weed or Wild Mint. This plant has been 
definitely proved harmful to working h(»rses or travelling stock, causing 
st'vcre staggers or shivers. Ordinary paddock stock, however, seem 
unaffected l.)y the jdant, and the animals have to be excited for the 
symptoms to be produced. It is generally regarded as quite a useful 
fodder for dairy cattle. 


Disposal of Brumhies. 

H.S.-- 

Section 7 of “The IM^rasrs in Stock Amendment Act of 19.3<V' piaoides for the 
(lestnu'tion, sale, or diHi)OBal of worthless, abaudone<l, or decrepit horses, 
commonly known as “brumbies.” This section also |)rovides for certain 
j>reliminary action, including advertising, Ix'forc a muster can be made. 

Salting and Pickling Meat. 

H.A.P. (Flaxton)-- 

?. The carcase should be allowed to hang overnight, sv> that tin* meat shall be 
well set and all the animal heat gone out (vf it. 

2. Drjy Salting ,—Thoroughly rub a quantity of dry salt into the meat; the follow¬ 
ing moiming turn and rerub a further quantity, and rei)eat for a couple of 
days. This will tend to force out and effectually get rid of the blocal, &c. 

45. Formula for Piclclc .—To every 10 gallons of water add 15 lb. of salt, *2 oz. 
of saltpetre, and if a sweet jdckle is desired add imo 2 lb. tin of treacle (this 
is for every 100 lb, of meat). Boil all the ingredients together, remove any 
scum or impurities which may arise, and when cold pour it over the meat, 
every part of which must be covered. 

In every case the strength of jjicklc should be closely watched and maintained; 80 
to 90 degrees on the salinometer (brine tester) is the most effective strength. 

N.B.—Bemembor that 4)ickle becomes reduced in strength dxiring curing process 
on account of the meat taking up some of the salt, &c.; therefore, if the 
pickle is to be used again for curing purposes, it must be, roboiled (every 
third day), not forgetting to remove all scum, &c., and finally brought up to 
its former strength by adding the necessary ingredients—that* is, salt. Pickle 
for pumping purposes should always be kept separate. 
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Feterita as Fodder. 

W.S. (Oakcy)— 

Feterita is grown for grain puri^oses, and is not of rancli value as fodder. Like 
all members of the sorghum family, it cannot be fed with safety when at 
an immature stage. When frosted it would be of very little value as stock 
food. It cannot be compared with Sudan grass or any of the x>anicum as a 
fodder. 

You would be well advised if y(»u want to grow sorghum to try saccaline or Sudan 
grass, the latter being very suitable for your district. Cultivation required 
is only the same as that for crops such as maize. Land should be well worked 
uji to a depth of 8 or 9 inches. 

Sorghum should be sown in drills 3 feet 6 inches ax)arl. It is easier to harvest, 
and will not lodge so readily when sown in this way. The quantity of seed 
required is from 4 to 5 lb. an acre. 

Sudan grass can be sown in drills about 2 feet 6 inches ajjart, or ])roadcast; 3 to 
4 lb. an acre in drills and about 12 lb. broadcast. 

Nut grass cannot be eradicated if the area is badly infested. If only small 
I)atohe8 are prevalent these can bo destroyed by digging a hole 2 to 3 feet 
deep and greater in circumference than that of the nut grass patch and filling 
the hole with wood burn. The heat thrown off will destroy any nuts which 
have not been removed during digging. 

Usually when lucerne is fit to cut the crop is roughly two-thirds in flower. A 
fresh growth will also be noticed at'the base of the plant. When this 0 (M*urs 
the lucerne should be cut. 


Qeneraf f^otes. 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

The resignation of Mr. William Maggs, Inspector under the Diseases in Plants 
Acts, Stanthorpe, has been accepted, as tendered. 

The 8hire Clerk at Waterford, Mr. William Laughlin, has been appointed as 
Honorary Jn.spcctor of Stock. 

Acting Sergeant D. MacDonald, ef Mitchell, has been appointed also an Inspector 
under the Slaughtering Act. 

Mr. E. K. Behne, Acting Assistant Technologist, has been appointed Assistant 
Technologist, Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Department of Agriculture and 
Stock. 

A New Brooder Stove—Ten Hours Heat for Twopence. 

A new departure in equipment that would a}>j>ear to offer advantages to jauiltry 
farmers is the “Etna” sawdust stove. It w’as originally intended for house-warming 
purj)oses, but practical poultrymen quickly saw that it could be suitably adapted for 
use as a, eolony brooder stove. A trial was carried out in New South Wales by 
“ScMUit” of “Poultry,” who make.s the following statement in that journal:— 

^ ‘ The stove was placed on a concrete floor in a very large cellar, much colder than 
the rooms in which we usually breed. The circular edge of the hover was (5 inches 
from the floor all round, and the hover is 4 feet wide. The stove bums sawdust. An 
iron bucket container is used, which, when filled with sawdust, is plaoed within the 
stove. A wooden centre core or pin is fitted in position in the centre of the bucket, 
fitting into a hole at the bottom. Sawdust is then put into the bucket and pressed 
around the core with the hands. When full the centre core is lifted out, and now yon 
have a bucket of sawdust with a hole dowm the centre, as if moulded. 

“Tinder the stove is a small kindling box or draw chamber; pull this out and 
put in it a piece of rag with a little kerosene or methylated spirit on it; light it and 
]»nsh l>ack tl\e box and the stove lights, and you do not touek it again for from eight 
1o twelve hours, according to the draught you permit to pass through the ventilator, 
which can be regulated. The burned sawdust leaves nothing but a small quantity of 
fine ash. The only smoke visible is for a short time in the early stages while the stove 
is lighting up. The flue carries this away. 
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“III the test ease under review the stove was lighted up at a quarter to 10 o'cloede, 
aiul at 10 a.m. the temperature was 65 degrees, at 10.20 a.in. 90, at 12.45 p.m. 100, 
at 2.45 p.m. 106, at 0.15 p.m. 100, at 4.45 p.m. 98, at 7.00 imii. 95, at 11 p.m. 94. So 
i.hat the stove burned for thirteen hours with amide heat, this temperature was taken 
about 6 inches from the inside of the hover edge. “ 

The manufacturers, E. Sachs and Co., Pty., Ltd., advise that in many places 
saw'dust can be obtained for nothing, at other places for Od. per bag, so, apart from 
the small initial cost of purchasing the stove, the up-keep is very small. 

There is very little change in temperature over the whole period that the stove 
is alight. It is very much cheajK'r to run, and sawdust is a very much cheaper form 
of fut‘1 than kerosene or any other similar fuel. 

After brooding is finished the stove can bo used in the kitchen, or for that 
matter anywhere in the house, and the top plate can be used to fry, boil, or cook 
anything that can normally be cooked on tlie t(»i> of an ordinary stove. Tlie top of 
the stove can be used for boiling the water used to make the iruish, and it can also be 
list'd to warm up the room where incubation is taking place, thus reducing the ainouut 
of find necessary to keep the incubator at the correct temperature. 

SawHlust is the best fuel and lasts longest, but rice or wheat hulls, tint? wootl 
shavings, or other dry material can be used. 

The stove has a cast iron top and bottom, with heavy wrought iron shies. Tlie 
insitle container is of 22-gauge sheet steel, and the stove is constructed to last for 
many yi'ars. The flue can be carried through an opt'niiig in the roof or a wall. Tlie 
his'it ill the stove can be varied by incjins of the control lever on the side at the 
bottom. 

Fiji’ continual use, such as for colony brooding, two inside containers are 
lu'cessavy, the one taken out being too hot to handle. 

The “Etna” sawdust stove and cover can also be obtained from any poultry 
accessory suppliers, including the Poultry Earmers’ (Jo-operate Society, Limited, 
from any of wdioin further particulars may be obtained. 

Broom Mlllett Board. 

The only nominations received at the Department of Agriculture and Stock in 
conm'i'tioii with the annual election of two members on the Broom Millet Board were 
from the [iresent members, Messrs. Hans Niemeycr, Hatton Vale, Laidley, and Erich 
Max >'clinoider, Binjoiir Plateau. The necessary steps will be taken to reajitKiiut 
these ]»crsoii8 for a further term of one year as from the 1st November. 

Pineapple Levy Regulations. 

Executive Hfiproval has been given to an amendment of the Pineajiple Ix'vv 
Regulations issued under the Emit Marketing Organisation Acts on the LStli August 
last. These regulations emjiowc'r the (bmmittoe of Direction of Emit Marketing to 
make a levy on all pineapples marketed for the year ending 19tli August, 1952, the 
proceeds of such levy to be exjiended in the interests of the pineapple section of the 
fruitgrowing industry of Queensland. 

No jirovision, however, wms made in the.se regulations for a. levy on pineaiiplos 
wlu'n sold loose, and. the amendments approved to-day piovide that in instances where 
jiineapples are sold loose the levy shall be at the rate of ']d. (with a minimum of Id.) 
for twenty-four Smooth Loaf pineapples or forty-two Rougli or Bipley pineajijiles as 
being e<piivalent to a case of fresh pineapples. 

Deeds Better than Words. 

Rear-Admiral Evans’s faith in men:—“Throughout the Empire we have great 
lawyers and University cliancellors who steer the community clear of the slioaJs of 
misunderstanding on which it is so easy for any of us to get wrecked. 

^ * Merchant princes I admire only for their ability and drive. Very few of them 
come within my ideal series. I think we should pay more attention to bishops and 
heads of tho churches than we do. 

‘*We are told that teachers are better tlian admirals. If a review of our lives 
were to come up before the great lawyers, bishops, and University chancellors that 
come within my ideal series, the examples of the admiraUs life would be better, 
perhaps, than the precept of the teacher^s. I think deeds are better than words/’ 

Referring to the trip in the thirty-two-yeur-old sailing vessel that took 128 days 
to voyage from England to New Zealand, when they were on their way to the relief 
of ScotL )^ar-Admiral Evans said it W'as on shipboard, amid the fury of the ele¬ 
ments, that men got down to realities. 
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* ‘ The worst blackguards away from the pubs and backwaters of the ports show 
qualities that are admirable, and kindle some kind of affection in their fellow- 
creatures/^ he said. gale does more than anything to* tighten the bonds of 

sympathy and understanding in a little ship’s company, and danger, hard times, and 
privations often bring out the best in men. 

‘^Our discipline in the navy is a wonderful thing born of self-help and mutual 
support. And there is no reason wdiy this discipline of the sea should not extend 
to the cities, because it is a fine thing built iij) by thousands of men over several 
thousand years.*' 

During the time he had been in Australia, Admiral Evans said that his education 
had been going on as far as the Australian Navy was concerned, added, and 
he felt sure that if one of the Australian cruisers was taken to the Mediterranean 
it would be placed in the front line for cleanliness, sea-going, and fighting efficiency, 
good looks, and, above all, good manners, iipo»i which good character was founded. 
They had seen Australian sailors in the streets, and he did not think they could 
recall ever having seein one of them guilty of misbehavioui-. Tie had conn' to 
Australia to serve the Royal Australian Navy, and he had also taken every opportunity 
to see as much of Australia as possible. 


pural Topics. 


No More Heavy, Fat Pigs. 

Discussing the altered conditions on world's markets recently, the S(‘nior 
Instructor in Pig Raising in the Queensland Department of Agnculture ami Stock 
says that there is, nowadays, no j)roiitablo market in any part of th(^ world f(»r 
the heavy, overfat pigs so poj>uIat in former years. Theiif is ^n-acticiilly no 
profitable* Tuarket for very h(*avy pigs, though in colder countries and in the. far 
north of England there is still a good outlet for such, but the deniand there is readily 
satisfied from hwal sources, and it does not provide a. sufficient opening for Australiti V 
lir'avy baeoners. 

The trade in beef dripping, «uet, mutton fat, and in margarine lias in^eu 
<U:\eloping at the expense of the lard trade, while the world-wide demand for smaller 
arid more attractive joints of meat and cuts of bacon has, for all time, killed the 
market foT heavy, fat joints and fat meat. The great variety of caniiecl goods ju>\\ 
so 7inich advertised has also filled a long-felt want for eonveniont, appetising, and 
nutritious liDieh and sandwich meats, and has done away with the one-time popular 
“junk of bread and fat pork'’ meal. The world's appetite has changed—and 
api)arent1y changed for keeps,- hence the farmer must change his methods and brirjg 
himself more up to date. 

Climatic conditions in this country certainly favour' this changed demand ami 
favour the small, meaty joint and attracth’ely-preparcd luncheon menus. 


Grazing Sudan Grass—^Warning to Dairy Farmers. 

Owing to a number of mortalities occurring during the 1931-32 season in 
cattle from grazing on Sudan grass, the New South Wales Department of AgricAilture 
advises farmers to grow Japanese millet instead of Sudan grass for dairy stock. 

Considerable investigatioii has recently been carried out in New South Wak>s 
in regard to mortalities in cattle grazing on Sudan grass. As a result it appears, 
that danger of prussic acid poisoning may exist under certain conditions when 
cattle arc grazed on this crop. This danger appears to be greater in the younger 
stages of growth of a normal crop, and cattle are possibly more likely to suffer 
when first placed on the crop than when they are accustomed to it. Greatest danger 
of grazing the young growth of Sudan grass occurs with young shoots formed 
during a drought period, or (m young growi:h resulting from rain following a dry 
si>el). The conditions which govoni the amount of prussic acid formed are not 
clearly understood, but it is evident that great variation exists in different crops. 

So far no mortalities hav(‘ been reported amongst sheep grazing on Sudan grassw 
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Pig Raising In the North. 

TJiough Hituati^ on the faraway Atherton Tableland in North Queensland, Air. 
(*. W. Koseblade, of Yungabiirra, keeps in touch with Bouthern interests, and is an 
active member of the A.f.S. Cattle Society. His interests also incdiido pig raising, 
and for many years he has been keenly interested in the Ix'tter stock movement. He 
introduced the G.O.S. breed of jug to the Tableland, but found that the j)'oj)ulav 
Tamworth Berkshire and Tamworth Poland China were better types from the factory 
point of view. Nowadays Mr. Koseblade is also largely interested in j-.asture 
inij)ro\oment, in which he co-operates with Departmental officers. 

Iujpre.s8ed with the i>ossibilities of pig raising, M r. J. E. Pox well, of Kurceri, 
via Cairns, North Queensland, has been associated witli tin* jdg-raising busim s.s for 
many years. He recently owned a crossbred sow. Her first litter was eleven, hext ono 
twelve; she then had fourteen ]>1gs on the morning of one of the Melbourm* (Aj]> 
rac(*s, and afterwards had several (‘Sj)ecially satisfactory litters. Her smallest littec 
W'as ten, wliilo she had fifty-eight pigs in five litters, all sired by tlie same Ijoar. The 
sow was a wonderful breeder, and ecjually good as a suckler, wdiilc also being of a very 
ju’olilic tyiie. 

lh*ogres8i\(? and determined to make a siiccx;*s.s of farming, Mr. < Iras. Wafers, of 
Uutcher’s Creek, North Queenslaiui, has been siiee.ially interested in the Duroc Jersey 
brtvd of jjig. llis first purchase, Alooroombin Gerty, farrowed ten in her first litter, 
and won first x>rizo at the Aliilanda Show. 8he produced teji in her si‘coml litter, and 
fifteen in lier third family, Init owing ((» an attack of illness was unabie to rear ln‘v 
family, <*ar(‘ that d(*volved on Airs. Waters, whose ability with the handling of l)(dtli' 
fed pigs needvS no emphasis. Mr. Waters cures his own bacon, and has (juit<‘ a good 
jieputation locally for bac<ui and hams. His herd of* Jerseys is the pride of tlie farni., 
while mon^ recently he lias added to liis purebred stock a very fine lot of (Columbian 
Wyandotte poultry. On the eve of my visit a native tiger cat had visited tlie ]Mmltry 
yaVd and sucked the liL’blood froju a nnmlHT of prize birds, l>ut Mr. AVaters is not: 
(leterred and still cfuitimies (»n. ir<? says his father taught him tJiat had link should 
mostly in* refevrod to as bad management, and that tin* host of luck in life ii'^ually 
follows on improved methods of management, control, and dealing. 

Lice in Livestock. 

Tlie desirability of cb'aiiing up lice on farm animals befon* liot weather sds in 
is enijiliasised by the Instniclors in Pig Raising in the Department of Agrknltnrt* and 
Slock, Brisbane. In humid climates lice and worms breed friady and multiply 
I tactically at every season of the yeiir, Imt they spread more rapi<lly during the coolet* 
months of the year when pigs lie abed longer and live more of their time indoors. 

I luring the wmiiner time the |.)igs are out in the open most of the time, and when 
water is available they spend a good deal of their time in it, wdiere, of course,, 
the li<M' do not have tlie saihe chance. They also roll in mud and in this way <le.stroy 
tlio.mjiiids of lice. An important precaution is to see that all tlie animals are treated, 
imdudii'g sucking the j»ens, yards, and x>addocks are regularly swcid 

or raked ami all rubbish gathered in heajis and burned. 

Por actual treatment of lice, a good, reliable mixture may be x>rei}aro(l by mixing 
together I jiint of benzine, pint of kerosem^, and 7 i)ints of fish oil. If the animals 
are leasoiiably clean and free from accumulations of mud, and if the oil i.>< .appliiui’ 
jier medium of cloth, brush, or spray, all lice touched will be killed. Treatment, 
should be repeated in three days and again at regular intervals. With rare and 
attention there will be little difficulty in keeping the pigs ami piggeries free of 
these blood-sucking parasites. 

An Old Prayer. 

Here is an interesting old prayer in verse, which dates from the eighteeiitb 
c(‘iitury at least. It is of English origin, but its author is unknown. It is ns 
apiuopriute to-day as when it was WTitten, as a iKdition for help in living a lia]>j)y, 
healthy, and useful life here on earth:— 

Give me a good digestion, liOrd, and also something to digest. 

Give me a healthy body, Lord, with sense enough to keep it at its best. 

Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, to keep the good and pure in siglit. 

Which, seeing sin, is not appalled but fl-nds a way to set it right. ' 

Give me a mirid that is not bound, that does not whimi»er, whine, or sigh. 
t)on ^t let me worry overmuch about the fussy thing called I. 

Give mC & sense of humour, Lord; give me the grace to see a joke, 

To get some hapinness out of life and x>as8 it on to other folk. • 
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Points in Pig Feeding. 

In the feeding of pigs three cardinal points must be observed. The pigs must 
bo of a type required for local and export markets, which indicates that they must 
have breeding and quality; they must be well fed from birth to maturity on foods 
that will result in profit, and they must be kept under conditions favourable to 
development and freedom from dist^ase. In selection for marketing, only the best 
and most even pigs should be picked out and despatched, the balance remaining 
should then bo transferred to the fattening yard and bo piishcjd on to maturity.— 
E. J. Shelton, Senior Instructor in Pig Raising. 

Pig Ailments. 

A very frequent cause of cough in ])jg8 is intestinal i)arasitt‘s, possibly also lung 
worms, for both these forms of j)arasitic life infest jugs and cause them to become 
unthrifty. This condition often persists until the animals are five or six months old, 
when they appear to develop sufficient resistant powers to be able to throw oflC the 
etfccls and gradually pick up strength again. 

Kidney worms are also a ])rolific, eAuse of trouble in pigs, particularly as they are 
deeply seated in the fat surrounding the kidneys and other organs and in parts of the 
body other than but including the kidney fat. Worms arc very prevalent in pigs, 
especially in the more humid ]mrts of the North and in seasons characterised by heavy 
rainfall. 

In addition to specific treatment for worms, it is essential that pig pmis, yards, 
and paddocks ix) thoroughly cleaned up and all rubbish burned to a cinder on the spot. 
The yards and pens, especially the floors, need to bo thoroughly cleaned up and a 
strong (lisiiiLictant be sprayed over the walls and into the crevices in the floor. 

Pasture Improvement in the North. 

In the far North of Queensland, many progressive farmers are finding that 
pasture improvement work pays handsome dividends. Such a one is Mr. W. Tlastic*, of 
Elswick Park, Atherton. Discussing paspaliim, Mr. Hastic says that this wonder grass 
has come through a very severe winter with fiying colours comimred witli all other 
local and introduced species. Of Kikuyu, he states it is a good grass .‘iml suitable 
for all kinds of stock, ])ig8 and cattle doing especially ivell on it. Heavy frosts nipp<>fl 
the Kikuyu back as it did the panicum and other soft gra8.ses, but immediately after 
wdiiter and early spring rains the Kikuyu shot ahead and made w^onderful growtli. Of 
Russell River grass he has no good w’ord to say, for he indicates that, whereas a fiwv 
years ago it was loomed, and although largely self sown throughout the North, it is 
only good for about two months, and then dries off and wdll not staml winter 
conditions. Of Florida clover, he states it is growing wild, and once it enters it spoils 
a lucerne paddock, but pigs, and liorsps in particular, thrive on it, also l>ecs. Its roots, 
(1 inches to 12 inches in the ground, jnovide great food for pigs. He adds that 
Townsville or wild lucerne is spreading in the North, and is already noticeable along 
the railway line around Atherton. Seed merchants in the North w'^t're rcctuitly 
advertising for seed for distribution purposes. 

Wild Lucerne. 

Wild luwrno, know in tho North of Queensland as Townsville lucerne, is known 
by the iKitaiiic name of IStylrOsanthis mucronata. It is a native of tropical America, 
but is now Avidely spread as a naturalised alien in most tropical countries. Mr. 0. T. 
White, Qu(‘ensland (lovcrnmeiit Botanist, states that it has bt*on established in North 
Queensland for a number of years, and has proved itself a valuable fc»rage plant. An 
analysis made by the Agricultural Chemist showed it to approximate in food value to 
ordinary IiuTine. As a general rule, stock prefer the plant when it is drying off or 
has been slightly waited. It is not known to possess any poisonous properties, but, 
like other succulent forage, may easily cause bloat if eaten in any quantity, particularly 
on an empty stomach. Care should therefore bo exorcised in using it as a stock food. 

Rural School Club Movement. 

1'hat the Home I*roject Movement in Queensland is creating widespread interest, 
and is proving of considerable value in the education of the farm girls and boys, is 
emphasised by the figures for the last year. In 1931, thirty pig clubs, with total 
membership of 153, w'erc registered. 

Other project clubs (including calf, poultry, agricultural, iniJk testing, and 
^ocatiom^l) numlxjred 361, with a total membership of 3,027. Results generallj' were 
coiisidt'red highly satisfactory', espedally considering the unfavourable w'cather 
experienced during the year in many Of the districts in which clubs have been formed. 
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Molasses as a Medicine for Pigs. 

When visiting the farm of Mr. J. W. Whiiifield, of Yungaburra, North Qiiceiis- 
land, recently, and in disenssiiig the use of molasses as ii jug food, Mr. Whinfield 
mentioned that on his farm much success had followed the use of molasses, not only 
as an addition to other less nutritious jug foods, but as a medicine for ridding tli'e 
pigs of stomach and intestinal worms. He stated that, due to the regular use of a 
j)roportion of molasses, his jugs are now (|nite free of intestinal jmrasites and liave 
grown and develoj>ed v<;ry satisfactorily. He has found that the provision of roomy 
pig j)a<ldocks in which there is an abundance of puspalum, kikuyu, and prairie grass 
and clovers has been of groat advantage, while his crops of sw(‘et ]>(>tatoes, corn, and 
cow can(‘ have enabled him to siii)j)lement the supplies of skim milk and maintain a 
larger herd of pigs than would have otherwise been possible. 

The First Law in Dairying. 

vSo closely is hygiene related to quality in milk juoducts, the habit of cleanliness 
should b(? the first law in dairying, and the fact that the farmer is supjilying the 
raw milk market should be no rc'usoii for laxity in this connection if he recognises 
his obligations to tho consumer. The following simple rules for hygitmic milking are 
laid down in a de])artmeutal publication, which admits, liowever, tlmt although they 
have been preached for many years and involve in ])ractice little extra time and 
trouble, they are still far from generally observed. 

The COW' having l>cu*ii bfiiled or tied iq», the milker should wipe the udder with 
a daiuj) cloth,* this is ju'eferable to brushing, which only causes the dirt to float in 
the att»»OHi)here and sul>s<*<jueutly drop into the milk bucket. A se})arate cloth shouhi 
be used by each milker, and should be kejd thoroughly clean and sweet—a smelling 
cloth is a source of contaminatioji. After the milking of each cow the milker should 
wash his hands in clean W’uter and dry them; if this is not done there may be bacteria 
in the li^juid on the hands that will gain access to the milk in the bucket. Where 
gravitation, water is not available, a good plan is to have, say, two oil-drums, into 
<iach of which is fixed a small taj). These drums should bo fixed to the posts or walls 
and tilled uj) with water, a system of running water thus being installed. Vc*ry often 
on»‘ tinds basins of w'ater used, but as this is j»roba)dy not changed during tin* whole 
milking operation, it becomes a thick soup, containing myriads of organisms, and 
tiu'reforc a soiin'e of contamination instead of benefit. 

T>ry milking versus w«'t milking is often a debate<l ])oint, b\it the ju'actice of 
drawing a little milk into the bucket and dij»ping the fingers therein is undoubtedly 
juost insanitary. A good plan is to touch eacli teat with a little vaseline, whicii 
prevents friction ami also prevents cracks on the teats.—A. and P. Notes, l'>epartnieiir 
of Agriculture, N.S.W. 


Cheap Oils are Expensive. 

A note of warning to those motorists wh(» have changed from some w'tdl-known 
braml of oil to a so-called cheap” make in an endeavour to reduce running costs 
is worth wdiile. That such an action is unwise ami likely to defeat its object is 
certain. The actual saving in outlay for lubricating oil can, at most, be a matter of 
shillings per annum. The additional engine wear and higher ])etrol and oil consump¬ 
tion consequent nju)n the ciiange will more than cat up the apjjarent saving. IiLstead 
of saving, the motorists may eventually lie many i>oumls out of ])Ock(d, Serious risk 
of actual breakdown is ever present, and in the event of such misfortune an expendi¬ 
ture of several jmunds w'ould have to be made. Take as an instance the burning out 
of a big-end beari?ig, as the result of using a jtoor quality lubricating oil. yucli a 
mishap would, in most eases, involve towdng to the nearest garage, replacement of 
the bearing liners, and a fresh fill of oil, and would cost anything from £:.t to £5, no 
alknvance being made for consequent delays. A job of this nature wmiild completely 
offset the saving of difference of cost between a good and poor quality oil over a 
period of some years. 

The importance of quality in engine oil is fully realised by motor manufacturers, 
who invariably advise tho use of the highest quality lubricants in their ])roducts. 
Wliere all factors are under definite control, as in the tests carried out by the well- 
known makers of lubricants, the greater economy of quality oils is i»roved every day. 
The discerning motorist will readily appreciate that ”cheap” oils are ” expensive” 
in the long run, the initial saving being completely offset by subsequent losses. Real 
economy as far as the lubricfition of the engine is concerned consists of using a high 
quality oil such as Mobiloil in the manner specified by the maker of the car or of 
the oil. 

29 
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Litter Weighing Nearly Tons. 

According to Mr. W. J. Schwab, of tho Animal Husbandry Extension Staff, 
Purdue University, Adoii Mosser, of Adams County, won the Hooeier ton litter 
contest for 1931 with fourteen pigs that weighed 3,420 lb. when six mouths of age. 
Second and third in the contest were litters entered by Erwin F. Fuelling, of Allen 
County. One of these litters, thirteen pigs in number, weighed 2,892 lb., the other, 
twelve pigs weighed 2,832 lb. at 180 days of age. Three hundred and twenty farmers 
had litters entered for the contest. Of tliese sixty-four w'ere qualified litters for 
gold medals with litters weighing 2,000 lb. or more at six months of age. Thirty 
litters qualified for silver medals by reaching weights between .1,800 and 2,000 lb.; 
ten litters qualified for bronze medals by reaching weights of from 1,600 to 1,800 lb.—' 
‘ * Hoard Dairyman. ’ ^ 

Potato Land. 

Analysing in the course of a recent wireless address the facts that the j)otato^ 
growing possibilities of New >South Wales are as yet far from fully developed, and 
that oh the average acre yield tho return fox the labour expended must in many 
cases approximate less than the basic wage, the special agricultural instructor 
engaged with vegetable production stated that three main factors wTre 0 'i>eratiiig 
against the growth and welfare of the industry. The first was the use of inferior 
seed, the second was the practice of continual cropi>ing without due regard to the 
maintenance of the organic content of the soil, and the third was inferior grading 
of the product. 

With regard to the two firstmentioned, it was pointed out that the ‘‘good old 
days’* of potato-growing, when the crop w'as raised on virgin land, at its maximum 
in regard to fertility, and the disease problem was practically non existent, w'ore past. 
The need for increasing the yield in order to lower the unit cost of production, 
on the other hand, was never more urgent than at present. A smaller area, better 
farmed, shcmld he the individual grower *s motto. 

Weahn^ss of One-erop Farming;. 

It would ])erhaps l>c wise if potato-growdng were considered more in the light 
of a mixed farming undertaking, j)articularly in conjunction with stockraising, 
rather than as a one-cro]> farming venture. Occasional use of the land for fodder 
and grazing crops (fiarticiilarly clover) would be found of great .advantage in 
bringing about the production of higher yields of better quality tubers. Tho 
maintenance of a satisfactory organic content in the soil w’as a matter of prime 
importance in potato are.as. There came a time on every farm when no- new land 
was available, «and ultimately every grower would be faced with the task of maintain¬ 
ing the fertility of his older lands. 

The success of the potato crop on virgin areas could be largely attrilmted to the 
organic matter whicli they contaiiKHl, brought about by the turning under of leaves, 
grass sod, &c. Such material, when it ha<l decomposed, imparted to the soil a 
desirable texture, and alsci inij>roved its water-holding capacity. On areas which 
had been continually cropped, without attention to green manuring or the application 
of farm manure, the organic content quickly became depleted, and packing of the 
soil, particularly after rain, became ajtparent. Soil in such a condition would not 
]iro(luce a satisfactory yield, especially if compaction took idace shortly after 
planting. 

A suitable rotation in Tableland districts would be hay or grain, followed by 
clover or peas, and then by potatoes. 

Til coastal areas, where dairying was carried on, ample animal manure was 
available fox maintaining the proper balance of organic matter in the soil, and where 
floods were experienced the alluvial deposits were beneficial in this respect. 

An Effective dotation. 

The advantage of maintaining the organic content of potato land is demonstrated 
by the achievement of Messrs. Conlon Bros., of Exeter, N.S.W., wdio have won 
the Southern District Championship potato-growing competition for the last two 
years. These growlers attach much importance to green manuring. Their practice 
is to SOW' a crop of peas in the spring, pickings of these being generally completed 
by November, when the land is sown to Japanese millet. The millet does well during 
the summer months, and, besides acting as a smother crop for weeds, provides a 
large volume of greenstuff for turning under in the autumn. A winter fallow enables 
the soil to be brought into excellent condition in time for the planting of the potato 
crop. Where livestock figure in tlie grower's programme, the millet crop tmuld be 
utilised as feed.—A. and I*. Notes, N.S.W. Dept, of Agriculture. 
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The Bee’s Big Job. 

A single pound of honey represents the life work of 300 bees. If it were possible 
for a sing'le bee to produce a pound of honey, she would have to work 365 days a 
year for eight years. To gather this much nectar she would have to travel 75,000 
miles or three times around the world. ‘ 

Pigs as Swimmers. 

There is a widespread superstition that pigs eaiinot swim because they cut 
their throats with their sharp front hoofs. Men have been heard to declare that 
they have seen pigs swimming with a trail of blood behind them due to the iu.jury 
described. A correspondent of the “Farmer and Stockbreeder’^ not only contradicts 
this theory but gives it as his experience that pigs not only are good swimmers but 
are the only farm animals that will swim for pleasure. He writes:—“When fanning 
at Godstoiic* 1 had a large deep pond in which in the, Iiot weather the pigs made a 
regular practice of jumping in and swimming across to an easy landing place at 
the other side. They would then walk round and repeat the process. I have watched 
them doing this for an Imur on cud. Where T an» now* 1 have river meadows where 
I have kept pigs. The river is 15 feet to 20 feet wdde and 5 feet to 8 feet dwp, 
l)ut it is no bmindary for the pigs. During the recent hot weather tlioy all startesl 
swimming and generally landed on the o[»posite bank. The Senior Instructor in Pig 
Raising, Mr. Shelton, believes pigs to l)e good swdmmers, and would not risk a good 
eroj) of potatoes on the other side of the river if the pigs once “sensed” them. 
He has not heard of any racial suicide in pigs througli indulgence in the natatorial 
art. 


Correspondence Courses In Pig Raising. 

After having perused the series of agricultural correspondence lessons, tlio 
.Minister for .Agriculture and Stock (Mr. F. W. Bulcock) thinks the course ‘an 
admirable one. lie said recently that he appreciated its value, ]»articularly to young 
men who, through lack of finance and opportunity, were unable to benefit by a course 
at an agricultural college. 

Though at present in its infancy and largely experimental, he said, the series 
of corres})ondeiK*e lessons in pig raising had been taken uj) eJithnsiastically by a 
number (vf junior farmers. One of the correspondence course students had written 
to say that, dtie in no small measure to the experience gained tlirougli this course 
of lessons, he had Ikhui jdaced in charge of an important stud of })igs. There were, 
to tho imstructor’s knowledge, hundreds of young men who, thro'ugh lack of finance 
and oj>portunity, were unable to benefit by a course at an agricultural college. Many 
more were situated at a great distance from central training schools, wdiile others, 
graduates of the Home Projects 8eheme, leaving or having left schools, wamld be 
prospective students of practical correspondenet' course's. The scheme, tln'refore, 
Imd a very fine objective, and he expressed his appreciation of the instructors’ work. 


The World’s Wool—^Empire Marketing Board Survey. 

The leading position of Australia among the ]u-oduci’rs of the world’s wool is 
clearly brought out in the wool survey whicTi has just been issued by the Empire 
Marketing Board. The survey is a wmrk of over 230 ])ag('s, published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, London, and priced at 2s. It estimates, country by country, tho 
sheep population, and wool crop of the world. Australia, with over 30.3,000,000 
sheep, is only ecpialled or surpassed by Russia. There are between 700,000,000 and 
800,000,000 sheep in the world, a third of them in the Ibdtish Empire. A census 
of the w<yrld production of wool shows Australia as the largest raw wool iiroduccr. 
Since 1924 Australia has'provided a quarter of the world’s wool, Avhilc the rest of 
the British Empire produces another quarter. The export trade and the trend of 
prices are next studied, and the survey also includes an account of the lesser animal 
fibres—^mohair, casljmere, camel hair, alpaca, &c. 

The survey concludes that a large part of tho iiriee fall since the war has been 
duo to the rise in the value of money, but adds that, generally speaking, wool })rices 
have fluctuated more rapidly than the general commodity index. People economise 
on woollen garments and make them last longer. Demand is elastic, but the supply 
of wool is inelastic, so increased demand should show itself at once in the ]>rice. 
No large stocks have been allowed to accumulate thrmigh efforts to maintain prices. 

Russian wool is almost entirely carpet wool, and the Russians import finer wools. 
The ITnited States imports carpet wools. Neither of these great producing areas is 
likely to become an important exporter of wool in the near future. 
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Tractor Farming. 

Mr. G. A. Wallace, of Woja, road an interesting paper, from which the subjoined 
notes are taken detailing his experiences with tractors at the annual conference of 
the .Dowling Sub-district Council of the Agricultural Bureau of New South Wales:— 

As a means of reducing thcr costs of production incidental to wheat-growing, 
tractor-farming appealed to me live years ago. Kcalising that an expensive tractor, 
if unsuitable, would represent a heavy loss on outlay and depreciation, and not wishing 
to burden myself with the risk, a light tractor was purchased. The experience gained 
proved that certain operations could be performed expeditiously and with kerosene 
as a fuel, and the cost of working compared very favourably with horse-drawn teams. 
The drawback to the light tractor was that it could only accomplish the work of six 
horses, and on certain classes of work it was not altogether suitable, while for 
cropi»ing a large area it was necessary to use a second team. 

Several years ^ experience convinced me that a more jjowerful engine would serve 
iiiy purj)Ose and enable mo to discard the second team. Due consideration was then 
given to the choice of a suitable engine strong enough for the work it was desired 
to perform, and as i*egards the class of fuel used. During the previous years kerosene 
as a fuel had provided a working basis as to costs per acre on certain operations, but 
1 decided, on the point of economy, that an engine using a cheay> heavy-grade fuel 
would do the work more cheaply than one using kerosene. 

The tractor purchased easily does the work of a twelve-horse team, but its use 
has meant careful reorganisation of the cultural implements. Two combines, one 
VI-run and one 17-rim, w’Crc sold and replaced with a 20-run, whi('h means tliat there 
is a reduction of outlay and that only one machine has to be kept in repair instead of 

tW’O. 


Using somi-crudo oil as fuel, w^hich costs landed 3s. OJd. per gallon against Is. 8d. 
]>er gallon for kerosene, shows a very distinct saving. I have used only one drum of 
kerosene in two years, and I have been unable to notice any difference in the working 
of the engine between the two fuels, the semi-crude oil going just as far and giving 
as niueli power. In fact, I prefer the oil and am sure it is far better for the engine, 
as it is not so harsh. Ten hours’ consumption of lubricating oil is about 1 gallon; the 
used oil is added daily to the fuel and does not have any detrimental effect. At times 
I have used waste sump oil at the rate of 1 gallon to 4 gallons of fuel, and 1 found 
the mixture quite suitable. 


Sowing 800 acres with u 20-run combine, half sown dry and the other after rain, 
\vorked out as follows:— 

£ .S', d. 

Fuel (300 gallons at Is. Old.) .. .. .. 37 4 0 

Oil .*.5 S 3 


Grease 

Petrol 


3 0 0 

0 17 6 


£24 9 9 

The cost per acre w^as thus 7.35d. 

Forty-five acres is the average daily area sowji, and only one man is required to 
take out seed, superphosjdmto, &;c., and drive the tractor. The one tractor does all 
the seeding and fallowing, and no labour at all is employed during these two ])eriod8. 

The total cost for repairs for more than two years’ work over 8,000 acres, as 
well as belt work, lias been £13 made up as follows:—Piston rings, £3, 5s.; repairs 
to magneto, £4; SK.F, bearing, £1; grease gun, £3; pulley, 6s.; spark plugs, 9s.; 
steering gear, £3; repairs to front axle, 10s. Bepairs to magneto should have been 
gratis, as it w'as faulty at the start and has been free from trouble for eighteen 
months, and the steering gear trouble was caused by inexperience. The cost of repairs 
l)cr acre was thus ^d. The engine is pulled down at present, and the repairs required 
to carry on for the next 1,000 acres are two piston ringa at Os. and lathe work £1. 

The saving in labour, approximately £80 yearly, more than eoA^ers the estimated 
cost of annual repairs, which I originally put down at £30. 

When operating a t.ractor the best results are obtained by running it as near 
to boiling point as possible. Some makers claim that their engine uses practically 
no water in the radiator, and, if so, it is doubtful if maximum results are obtained 
from the fuel, and it is worth trying out the engine under a higher temperature, 
which can be obtained by partially or fully covering the radiator. In my case it 
means two hours longer run out of a tank of fuel—^an increase of 20 per cent. 
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To obviate the necessity of using a screen, except (luring very cold weather, tlie 
fan blades on the tractor I am using were shortened, but when doing this care must 
be taken to see that it is not overdone and the engine allowed to become too hot. An 
engine cciuipped with a water jet has an advantage, when fuel of a detonating nature 
is used, as the water yirevents pre-ignition and niininiises the formation of (carbon. 
What carbon is formed is of a soft nature and easily disposed of. The amount of 
water used is not very large, and usually works out at about one drop to ev(}ry eight 
revolutions of the engine. 

I carry out all running repairs, pistons being drawn every 2 tons of fuel, carbon 
cleaned off, and the valves ground in. I find that it is far better to purcliaso tools 
for repair w’ork than to pay mechanics to. do the ordinary work. With a little 
of the instruction book and ordinary care, the operator should be able to keep the 
engine in a high state of efficiency, as during rush periods valuable time would be lost 
waiting for an outside moehanic to do tlie work. 

In summing up 1 would like to mention that I have not referred to the cost of 
ATorking with horses, as I do not wish to enter into that at present. For years I 
used horses, and expedience gained with the tractor has firmly convinced me that in 
my own particular case the tractor is }>y far the better proposition. The work can be 
done on time ivhether the Aveather is hot or cold, and a V)ig advantage Avith the tractor 
i.5 that when you cease? work you are definitely finished. 

The Preparation ot a Good Seed-bed. 

Mr. II. C. Steiiiiig, Chief Instructor of Agriculture, gave the f(dlowing address 
on sced-bed ])reparation at the annual conference of the Dowling Sub district C.’oimcil 
of the Agricultural Bureau of New 8outh Wales:— 

Many advantages result from fallowing, but it is not gcuierally recognised that 
jurhaps the most important is the ]»roductioii of a good s(?ed-bed, and this should be 
tli(^ aim of tlie cultural operations. In the first place, a good seed-bed can be defined 
as soil Avhic.h is fr(‘c from \V(?edB and growth of any kind, with a reasonably level 
surface, and jiossessing a surface mulch that is loose and dry to a uniform depth of 
2 inches super imposed upon a sub-surface layer which is finely pulverised, firmly 
compacted, and well charged Avith moisture. This sub-surface s()il should be porous 
but not loose, firm but not consolidated, and air pockets ami buried clods must be 
al'seiit. It should bo level on to]> and form a union with the unjdouglu’d soil. Tliis 
condition increases tlic AA’uier holding capacity of the soil, as well as its ca]>illarity. 
It ph'K'cs the seed-bed in the best possible condition for the gernunatiem of the seed 
and the development of X’iJU’t mots, and an CA’cn depth of sowing is permitted in 
moist, comjiacted soil, thus ensuring rapid and uniform germluation, resulting in an 
even and vigorous eroj). This rajdd germination is of mueh greater importance than 
is generally realised, as it ensures a good start to the crop, which is half the battle 
ill the production of high yields, and it assists the crop in resisting the ravages of 
weeds, fungous and insect pests. 

In the case of fungous diseases, such as bunt and flag smut, the Avheat jilaiit is 
infected at the seedling stage, during the period from tlic beginning of germination 
to the jioiiit AA’lum the first green leaf is ready to appear. Jt stands to reason that the 
shorter this jieriod is, or, in other W’ords, the cpiicker the very early growth tlie greater 
chance th(!re is of the crop escaping infection. If seed is in the ground for any length 
of time b(?fore germinating, there is a danger of it being attacked by Avirewmrm.s, and 
it is usually at the young seedling stage that most damage is done by the Avheat root 
grub, cutAVorms, and a new insect pest, the pea mite, Avhich has made its n])pe.arance 
in »oinc of the southern border districts this season. A ero}> which makes rapid 
groAvth in its early stages reduces the depredations of these insect pests to a minimum. 

The methods Avhich sliould be employed for the preparation of an ideal soed-bed 
Avill vary according to the nature of the soil and the rainfall of the district. The aim 
should bo to provide for tlie complete compaction of the sub-surface soil before the 
sowing period, and the first essential is to commence fallowing early. AvS a general 
rule, the ploughing should start immediately soAving o])t!rations are completed, and 
every opportunity should be tak(ui to proceed Avith the work when the land is in a 
suitable condition. An endeavour should be made to complete ]»loughing by the end 
of July. 

Heavy soils AA'hich have a tendency to set should l>c jdoughed comparatively deep, 
Avhereas light, sandy soils and those of li self-mulching nature, which are difficult to 
compact, require shallow' ploughing, or in some eases a cultivation A\'ith the scarifier ia 
sufficient. As rains are the most effective agent in compacting tJje soil, it follows 
that the less rain that is likely to fall on the folloAV, the more shallow should the 
ploughing be, 
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Generally, the early-ploughed land may be allowed to remain in the comb during 
the winter months, but in the early spring there should be no delay in creating a soil 
mulch. A wide sweep of the harrows is invaluable for performing the first operation 
of forming a mulch with a minimum of delay, pulverising the soil and facilitating the 
subsequent operations with the cultivator. At the earliest opportunity, the harrowing 
should be followed with a cultivation to the full depth of the ploughing with a spring- 
tooth cultivator, which exerts a sifting action on the soil, combing the clods to the 
surface and allowing the fine soil to fall to the bottom and form a compacted layer 
below the surface. 

The loose, dry mulch should be preserved to a depth of 3 inches up to harvest 
time and be reduced to a depth of 2 inches after harvest. For these sliallow 
cultivations between harvest time and sowing period, the rigid-tine scarifier is the 
most satisfactory implement, for it is most effective in cultivating to a uniform 
shallow depth and in destroying weeds. Furthermore, it exerts a compressing action 
on the seed-bed, leaving a level top to the compacted surface. 

Bacteria Detrlmenti^ to Dairying —Slmple Precautions that Prevent 
Contamination. 

There are many ways in which milk can become affected by organisms harmful 
to it, but much can be done by very simple precautions. This fact was strikingly 
illustrated by a case quoted recently in the Agricultural Gazette of New Houth 
Wales. 

During the check grading of milk quality, at a cheese factory, writes an officer of 
tlie Dairy Branch of the New South 'Wales Department, a batch of cheese proved to 
be badly infected with gas-producing bacteria, and the source of contamination was 
traced by means of the Wisconsin curd test to one supplier's milk. The usual correc 
tive methods advocated for adoption <on the farm failed to remedy matters, even when 
machine-milking was temporarily suspended to determine whether infection was 
coming from that source. As the trouble persisted, the officer concerned decided to 
submit the milk from each cow' in the lirmer’s herd to the curd test, with the result 
that out of forty samples tested tw-elvo cow's only proved to be giving infected milk. 

Observation of the cow^s’ movements during the day revealed that they fed on 
the flats during the morning and from midday on they camped in one particular spot, 
under a tree on the hillside. This camping ground surrounding the tree had 
practically become a manure heap. Intestinal organisms, usually responsible for 
gassy curds, were evidently carried fiy the cows in the dust which adhered to their 
coats, udders, and* in the ducts of the teats. Careful washing of the udders and 
strii)ping from each teat the first few drops of milk before attaching the machines 
to the cows proved successful in eliminating the trouble. 

HimiJar sources of milk contamination by intestinal organisms which produce 
fcniuiiitation detrimental to cheese-making frequently occur, and, could be easily 
prevented if every dairy farmer adopted the simple practice of cleaning and wiping 
each cow's udder with a cloth wrung out of water containing some odourless 
germicide, followed by writhdrawdng and rejecting the first ductful of milk from the 
cow's udder before commencing to milk the cows by machines or hand. 

Ill the case referred to, the additional precaution was taken of preventing tlie 
cows from resting on the camping ground for a few days until the surroundings were 
cleaned up, with the result that when a later visit was made by the dairy instructor a 
vigorous growth of grass had appeared. 

When Dipping Sheep. 

A convenient way of ascertaining the capacity of the bath when dipping 8heei> 
is to measure water into it from a tank of known capacity. First run into the 
bath, say, 3 feet of uater and keep a record of the number of gallons required to 
do this by marking same permanently on the aide of the bath. Now conUnue to 
add: water in lOO-gallon quantities, and mark each of these lOO-gallon levels on the 

of tlie bath up to C inches from the top. A rod may be marked in a similar 
Say, in which case it is advisable to have several rods in ease one geta lost. 
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T ype -Production' Suitability 

KINGSTON LARGE WHITE PIGS combine these three essentials. 

TYPE.—Kingston-bred and exhibited Champion, First, Second, and Third 
Prize sows in the aged class, also Boar and Progeny winner at 
the recent Brisbane Show—evidence of correct type. 

PRODUCTION.—Five stud sows bred at Kingston farrowed at Kingston 
during September. Charlotte (Brisbane Champion) 15, Patty 
(2nd in aged class) 16, Carrie 15, Winsome 14, Poppy 14 that 
surely signifies production. 

SUITABILITY.—Kingston Stud won First and Third Prizes in the class 
for Pen of Three Baconers at the recent Brisbane Show with 
Large White Grades—proof of suitability. 

Pigs of all ages available at reasonable prices. 

Inspection at any time, without notice, invited. 


Kingston Pig Farm Company 

OFFICE: Inns of Court, Brisbane. STUD FARM: Kingston, S.C. Line. 
’Phone: B6821. ’Phone: Kingston 6. 


“United” CATTLE DIP 

(LIQUID ARSENICAL) 

(Approved by Queensland QovemmeTU Stock Department) 

Without doubt the most economical and effective dip in Australia. 

“ UNITED ” CATTLE DIP is o clear, even fluid, absolutely without any 
sedimerd. It mixes immediately with any type of water and retains its 
strength longer than any other dip, on account of its non-oxidising qualities. 

It is Sure Death to Ticks and Vermin 

On account of its extremely high-wetting power, it completely covers the 
entire beast, penetrating to the very base of each hair; not a single tick or egg 
can escape. It also remains on the coat for long periods after dipping, thus 
protecting the beast. 

Does Not Scald Cures Mange 

We recommend 1 gallon of “ United ” Dip to make 180 gallons of solution. 

PRICES: 

Single gallon tins . 12s. 6d. tin. 

5-gallon drums . 45s Od. drum. 

SQle$ Tcua Extra. 

We pay railage on all conaignmenta within ^ milea of Briabane. 

Sole DlstPlbutlnir Agents** 

The AUSTRALIAN ESTATES & MORTGAGE CO. LTD. 

CREEK STREET, BRISBANE. ’Phone: B 2701. 
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Both Stood the Test 


A Bird of Qyality, bred by 
Mr. E. Walters, Moorooka 

Winner of Darling Downs 
Egg Laying Test, 1931-1932 

Laid 308 Eggs in 365 days 

Fed on 

LAYING MASH. 

The Ma$h of Outetanding Quality. 


Manufacturers- 


DENHAMS LIMITED, 

'Phone: B 1581 Roma Street, BRISBANE 




THE BEST ARSENATE 


Unequalled for fineness and lightness of 
texture- you can spray all day without 
choking the spray nozzle. Gives the maxi- 
mum control because of the high arsenical 
content. Will not scald or burn the foliage 
because low in Free Arsenic Oxide. Suspends 
better. Goes further. Unsurpassed as a wet 
spray. Just as good for dry dusting. No 
dearer than inferior arsenates. Order from 
your storekeeper. 


OF 

LEAD 

IS 


BICKFORD’S 

“AERO”BRAND 

Made by— 

A. M. BICKFORD & SONS, LTD., 

Tank Street Brisbane 
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Tb® K®”)® tbe Qarden. 

OUR BABIES. 


UtUler this heading a scries of short articles by the Medico! and 
Nursing Staff of the Queensland Baby Climes, dealing with the welfare 
and care of babies, has been planned in the hope of maintaining tluir 
health, increasing their happiness, and decreasing the number of avoidable 
cases of infant mortality. 


FACTS ABOUT WHEAT. 


Ill the year J879, that is within the lifetime of many now living, the inodeni 
roller mill j>roces.s of milling wheat wan i)erfecte<l. In this jiroeess the kernel is 
not groiiTul, l>iit is broken between rollers. The germ, bran, and eoarso grades of 
Hour are then, mechanically separated. That part of the kernel, which has jdiysical 
I»ro]iertie8 which make it crush between rollers so linely that it will ])aHs through 
bolting cdoth, is marketed as white flour. As a result of milling av(‘ obtain the 
different materials in the following proportions:— 


White flour 

Sharjis or middlings 

llran 

tierm 


I’er cent. 

70 

14 

14 

1 1 to 2 


All the milling products excejd, whib* 
Mul fowls and otlier aniiiuvls. 


lhn;r 


re sold as ‘‘offal'* and used to 


The Staff of Life. 

As a c(*iiHe(|uenco of this the* bread we eat is a very different food from the 
bread which was eaten liy our forefathers. This is a very serious inattei, for bread 
has Jong been eonsi<lered the staff of life. Wheat has always been the king of‘ 
grains, and is still the eompioring cereal. At the pr<.s(*nt time wo live very largely 
on white bread and other foods made from whib! Hour. The whole wheat and 
genuine wholemeal flour are. very rich in a .substamn* absolutely necessary for life 
ami health, known as Vitamin *B. This vitamin is distributed in very different 
prcvportioTis in the products d('rived from the wheat graiii. If we take tlm conteuts 
of Vitamin B in the g<?rm to be .100 ])cr cent., then that in the middlings in 50, in the 
1 ran .'13, in the flour 0, 

White bread and everything made of white Hour contains ^ery little or no 
Vitamin B, conse(juent]y a large number of yieople in this country arc living on a 
diet tliat is deficient in Vitamin B, though it is not ccmijdetely absent. Fur this 
reason they arc poorly nourished, and easy subjects for dist*aae. (.’on.stipation among 
them is almo-st universal. On this condition w’hole industries flourish, yet the evil 
grow's no less, for none of these supposed remedies goes to its root; they are merely 
palliatives which sometimes give tempor.ary relief. .Fortunately it is now' possible 
to obtain })reparat ions of wheat embryo, and a heaped teaspoonful daily w ill, if 
persevered with, cure.’ all whose bowels have not been so atn)phie(l of muscular 
tissues that they cannot recover. There are two of tht\se preparations (Bemax 
and Vita B), l>oth good, but both expensive. Of bran there are also two good, but 
cx]»eiisive preparations, but ordinary cooking bnni, which can be obtained from 
your grocer, is just as good. This he sella for chicken food at I LL ])er lb. Taken 
fresh from a newly opened bag it may be quite good. But not being meant for 
human food it is not guaranteed to be clean. It may have, lain on the than* and 
been contaminated by dogs, cats, rats, and other kinds of dirt. Your grocer can 
obtain for you clean bran (lirect from tlie miller for .’id. per lb., and this is within 
the reach of the poorest. Whoai there is a large demand for it, no doubt clean bran 
will l>e procurable at half the price. The right quantity to take is a heaped 
tablespoonfiil daily mixed with any sort of food. It is best uncooked, but may be 
cooked in domestic biscuits, sconc.s, puddings, and cakes. Nursing mothers should 
take two heaped tablespoonfuls. Those who can afford it may take wheat einhryo 
in addition to the bran, but that is not necessary. 
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LAUNDRY TALES. 

I T would be iiiteresthig to study the development of laundry processes, and so 
learn how much we benefit to-day by an understanding of that development. 
Dr. Weeks, writing on education, said “the purpose of education is-to substitute 
learning by understanding for learning by experience. “ In that way we benefit 
by the experience of others and so save much time and energy. It is so wiUi 
laundry work, which it is necessary for every housewife to know something about. 
It really makes the ordinary routine of household tasks much more interesting if 
we understand the scientific reasons why vte adopt particular methods for our work. 

The primitive w’orker know nothing of soaps and soda as an aid^ to removing 
dirt, but depended on the action of running water and kneading and jjounding. 
These methods are used in some countries to-day, thus demonstrating their lack of 
education. The washing is done in a stream usually, and the wet clothes are laid 
on a rock or board and pounded until the dirt is dislodged. These rough boards 
and stones were the first washing boards. Sometimes the worker uses a scrubbing 
brush to clean the clothes. Needless to say these methods are very bad for the 
material. Drying the clothes is done beside the stream spread on stones and bushes. 
The Chinese run bamboo poles through the legs and sleeves of the garments, and a 
careful worker will move the pole from one leg or sleeve to the other during the. 
pro('es8 of drying, by way of shaping the garment, which probably will not be ironed. 

Housewifery Wisdom. 

Tlic wise housewife will study carefully the question of fabrics and so simplify 
her laundry problems. It is not generally realised what it is which constitutes the 
real difference between cotton and woollen materials. Cottons and linens are 
vegetable fibres, and are much tougher than materials of wool and silk, which 
are animal fibres. The vegetable fibres have a greater resistance to chemicals, 
friction, and heat, consequently soap may be used freely on tJjom, rubbing will not 
iigure them, and they may l)e boiled and starched ami ironed, iKsoausc the fibres 
are tough enough to allow this treatment. Slight degrees of scorch may bo washed 
from either of these fabrics, or removed by lajiring the garment in the sunshine. 
If it is badly scorched, wet the garment first before laying it in the sunshine. 

Wool and silk, the animal fibres, arc sensitive to chemicals, to friction, and to 
heat. An understanding of their nature Imlps tremendously to successful cleansing. 
Woollen material seen under a microscope seems to have tiny overlapping scales. 
If the cloth is rubbed when wet, or put into water which is very hot, or ironed 
with a liot iron, these scales interlock, shortening the fibre, thus causing shrinkage. 
Silk does not shrink, but soaj) and heat discolours and injures the silk. Always 
use lukewarm water when wa.shing wool or eilk. The soap should be good and 
ai>plied in solution; it should not bcfrubbed directly on to wool and silk. Tliis soap 
solution can be made in any quantity and kept for use when needed. To make it, 
cut 3 lb. of good soap into shreds and add 4 quarts of cold water, and Imil gently 
till thoroughly dissolved. 

Washing Woollens. 

For washing woollens have water of a tepid temperature, add enough soap 
solution to make good suds; wash the gannents by a squeezing motion, and when 
the water is soiled change to another which is soapy and of the same heat as the 
first. To r 0 mo\"e persistent spots of dirt rub some soap solution directly on the 
spot. Doii^t do any more lifting or pulling than necessary, c.specially with the 
knitted type of garment. A little Iwrax in the last rinsing water will clear up the w'hitc 
woollens. Binse all soapy water well out with plenty of clean tepid water. In 
the absence of a w^ringer woollens should be squeezed dry—do not wring by twisting. 
Knitted garments, such as sweaters or coats, should be laid on a pad in the sun 
to dry. The jjad should be made of several thicknesses of bath towels, a folded 
sheet," or any absorbent material. A number of woollen garments should never be 
put into the water at one time. The washing of one should l>e completed, rinsed, and 
hung to dry as quickly as possible. Flannels should never be allow^ed to lie about 
after being washed, because they shrink, harden, and darken in colour if not 
immediately hung to dry. If the garments require ironing be sure and take them 
in l)eforc they are thoroughly dry. Fold them together evenly, so that they are 
ready for ironing. If they are just crumpled up anyhow, you have unnecessary 
creases, which make more labour when finishing off. However carefully the woollens 
have been washed it is necessary in order to prevent shrinkage and discolouration 
to pay the same careful attention to the ironing of the garment. The ironing of 
woollens is more like pressing than like regular ironing, as the fibre scorches so 
easily, and the heavy seams glaze under the pressure of the iron. The most necessary 
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tiling is to study the heat of the iron, because, if wool is once scorched, it cannot 
be remedied; consequently, be sure the iron is not very hot. Many fine flannels 
are greatly improved if ironed on the wrong side. When ironing woollen garments 
on the right side, especially frocks or trousers, it is nee-essary to use a clean white 
cloth fairly well damped between the iron and material. If done without a clotli 
the face of the iron will leave glassy marks. Some very fin© woollen materials, used 
for blouses and children's frocks, have a much bettor appearance if they arc not 
hung out to dry. They require washing in the same careful way, need u thorough 
rinsing, and if theix‘ is no wringer a good shaking is useful to get as much moisture 
out of them as possible. If they are rolled in a clean towel for a short time an<l 
ironed on the wrong side, the result will be very satisfactor}-. When drying a 
woollen caf» it is a good idea to fill the crown with a clean cloth, so that some of 
the moisture is absorbed and tlie correct shape of the cap is retained. 


Soap and Civilisation. 

Soap is considered to-day as an essential in every civilised community, and it is 
difficult to imagine how we could do without it. It has lieon said that the*civilisation 
of a nation is kuowm by its soap bill,*^ and wo realise the truth of that saying 
when we read of the laundry methods of primitive p<?ople. Three things are noticeable 
’when studying tlu'ee methods—there are heaps and heaps of clothes to be washed, they 
depend on running cold w ater, and the extreme hardships of tlie work. The washing 
of the chtthes is made a kind of festive occasion in some countries. Special seasons 
fire set ajiart, generally, when the women are not busy working in the fields, or w-heii 
the weather is suitable. (-onsequently the washing accumulates. All primitm* 
wasliing is done in cold water, which, of course, makes their labours so much harder. 
In some countries, like Cliina, the scarcity of fuel makes it almost imi>ossible for 
til© ]>oor women to have h(yt water. T was looking at some y)ietures of women wrasliing 
along the streams, and I realised how much labour and energy were required to 
work in that kneeling and bending position. Th(» Italian women have a kind of 
kneeling box made, which they place in. shallow water, thus getting a little closer 
to the water without getting wet. 

After thinking a little of the difficulties which have been overcome, we can 
8ett)<‘ down i(» our own laundry w’ork with a light heart, knowing how much we are 
going t(v benefit by education and the experience of others. 


General Hints. 

A few gen<*ra] hintfi on the usual weekly washing would probably be very helpful 
to some housewives who are not experienced in laundry wrork. Kven wlieii one does 
not do the actual work oneself, it is very necessary to know the best methods amt 
so be able to direct others. It is most impotrant to have the clothes carefully 
sorted, so tliat fine cotton and linen articles arc not washed with silk .nnd wcxdlen 
<ineH. 

If there are any stains it is always advisable to remove tlieiii before washing. 
To removi* ink and rust marks, which arc quite an everyday occurrence, dissolve a 
small portion of oxalic acid in some boiling water and dip the stained part of the 
garment into it, when it w’ill quickly disappear. If the article is of silk or coloured 
material, allow the solution to get fairly cool before api)lyiiig. If the stains 
are on woollen ganneuts, equal parts of citric acid and cream of tartar are very 
<‘ffeetive. Moisten the spot -with warm water, and rub the powder w\dl in, and when 
llu* stain is removed rinse W’ell. For while cotton goods a little soda should be 
added to the first rinsing water to neutralise the acid, and for fiannel and coloured 
garments the first rinsing water should contain a little sojip. 

MHieu looking over the table linen, if you dmeover stains of tea, wine, fruit, 
medicine, and mildew, you will find this solution very useful for removing them: 
Pour 1 pint of boiling water on to two tablespoons of chloride of lime and a small 
lump of washing soda, stirring c^arefully till the lumps are dissolved. The mixture 
must stand till cool, and then be bottled and kept handy for use. When a stain 
will not come cut with ordinary washing, apply a little of this solution on the spot 
before putting into the copper. Great care must be taken when using this solution 
that it does not come in contact with woollen or 'coloured garments. 

Turpentine is very useful for removing tar and paint. Put a fen drops of 
turpentine on the spot, and gently rub with a soft, clean cloth, commencing at the 
outer edge, and gradually working to the centre of the stain. 
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If fine or lacy garments need boiling in the copper with other clothes^ it is wise 
to put them into a bag first, in orfler to protect them from the poking and lifting, 
when they could so easily be torn. 

Have the copper water cold when putting in the clothes, and when once boiling 
allow it to boil for ten minutes. Clothes will go yellow if boiled for too long a 
time. A thorough rinsing is most important, and be very careful about the blue- 
8'oft, spongy materials absorb the blue very readily, consequently use a very diluted 
blue water for them, as too much blue will permanently discolour the clothes. 

When making the boiled starch add a few shreds of white wax, and the results 
will be better if the clothes are starched wh«m the starch is still warm. 

—E.S. in the ^ * Sydney Morning Herald, ’ ^ 


fariT) ^otes for J^oVember. 

Fiei^d.—^F armers are eommeneing to realise that quick-maturing wheats which 
possess a degree of rust resistance are more dependable than the slow-growing and 
often rust-susceptible kinds, which are gradually giving place to tht'so and mid-season 

varieties. 

Growers are advised to make every preparation to work up the surface of the 
ground immediately after the removal of their crops, so that the soil may be put 
into good condition to receive any rain which falls, the conservation of which is 
the best guarantee for the success of the-next succeeding crop. Such initial preparatioii 
also encourages the early growth of all foreign and weed seeds, and permits of their 
eradication by the implements used to produce the desired soil mulch. In such 
manner paddocks are kept clean and the purity of crops is maintained. The 
careful preparation of areas intended for maize-planting cannot bo too strongly 
impresso^l upon growrers. Deep and thorough ploughing, followed by cross-ploughing 
and subsequent cultivation of the soil, must precede sowing if success would be 
attained j and all efforts must be concentrated to obtain a good surface mulch.. 
Failure to follow up the subsequent sowings by harrowing prior to the appearanot) 
of the young plant conduces to weed growths and very often entails, by neglect of 
this operation, subsequent hand-hoeing between the plants in the drills. Harrowing 
should be discontinued before the plant breaks through the surface, otherwise damage 
will accrue to the tender shoots of the young plants. When the young n>aize plant 
has hardened up it may, with advantage, be lightly harrowed in the direction of 
the drills, but such practice must discontinue once the plant has attained a height 
of 6 inches. Close cultivation by inter-row cultivation implements is necessary after 
every shower to conserve moisture and to jwevent weed growth, enre being taken to 
ensure each cultivation being shallower than the preceding one, and so prevent damagtr 
to the root system of the plant, which is extensive. Inter-row cultivation should 
cease with the advent of the cob on the plant; and, if proper attention has been 
given to the crop, it should, at this period^ be unnecessary. Where crops arc planted 
on the check-row principle, inter-row cultivation is facilitated, and more even erojjs; 
result. 

The French millets (red and white), owing to their rapid maturing qualities^ 
form excellent intermediate or supplementary crops, and are suitable for present, 
sowdng. Their value for fodder and seed purposes is worthy of more general 
recognition at the hands of the average farmer. 

Past dry periods have impressed upon us the necessity of providing during 
good seasons against the return of less favourable ones, and in this connection 
the cultivation of quick-growing fodder plants appeals to us. Many varieties of 
useful classes of fodder can be cultivated over a large portion of this State; chief 
of which, jierhaps, are the sorghum family for grain and fodder purposes. Of: 
the latter, Sudan grass has much to commend it, and is fast becoming one of the 
most favoured by stockowners. Grain sorghums, of which Feterita, Red Kaffir, and’ 
the various Milos are examples, should occupy a more prominent position for piirposes 
of horse and pig feeding, and are particularly suited to those localities which are^ 
unsuitable for maize production. Some varieties of sorghums have strong frost- 
resisting qualities, and lend themselves to those localities where provision for somof 
form of succulent fodder is necessary during the winter months. 
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Orchard J^otcs for /^o^ember. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

N ovember is somewhat of a slack month for fruit in the coastal districts, as the 
citrus crop, excepting a few Valencia Late oranges, off-season lemons, and a 
few limes, is over. Pineapples are also scarce, as the late spring crop is finished, and 
there are only comparatively few off-season fruits ripening. The main summer crop of 
fruit in the principal producing districts is only in the flowering stage, though that 
ill the more tropical parts is ready for marketing. It is also a slack month for 
bananas, as tlie summer fruit is not yet fully developed, and the bunches that make 
their appearance arc usually poor. They have been slow in developing on account 
of tlie c(»mi)nrative]y cool weather of winter and early spring, when the suckers were 
more or less at a standstill. Young suckers should, however, be making vigorous 
growth now, and the plantation will require constant attention to prevent the stools 
being overcrowded with too many suckers. Keep the land well worked and free from 
wi‘eds of all kinds, as good growth now means good bunches in the autumn and early 
winter. AVhere there is a danger of the soil washing badly with heavy rain, rows 
of Mauritius, velvet, or other suitable beans should be planted at right angles to the 
fall of the land, as the growth they make will tend to hold the soil, and thus save 
any from being washed aw'ay. When planting beans of any kind, either to prevent* 
cashing or for green manuring, don’t forget to manure them, as thereby you will 
get a much greater yield, and as none of the manure is removed from the soil, as 
thv} crop is allowed to lie and rot on the ground, it is all made use of eventually by 
tli(.‘ permanent crop. 

A good all-round manure for a beau crop is a mixture of 1 cwt. of sulphate of 
j)ota8h and 4 cwt. of basic superphosphate or finely ground phosphatic rock to 
the acre, and if the soil is deficient in lime a dressing of not less than half a ton to the 
acre will be found very beneficial, as all leguminous plants require lime to yield their 
niaximum return Iwth of haulm and pulse. The ydneapple jilantations require to be 
kept in a state of thorough tilth, and no weeds must on any account be allowed to 
grow. If blady grass makes it appearance it must l)e stamped out, as once it gets 
established in the rows it is only a short time before it takes control, and the 
jdantation is ruined, so that it can only be brought back into yirofit by taking out the 
pines, killing the blady grass, and, after thoroughly and deeply working thf> land, 
inanuriug it and replanting. 

The planting of pineapples and bananas can l>c continued throughout the month, 
taking care to see that the land is properly prei^ired and that the advice given in 
]>reviou8 monthly notes is follow'ed. Young papaw" plants that have been raised in 
the seed bed can be set out now, as also can young passion fruit. Citrus orchards 
require to be well looked after; the ground must be kept in a state of thorough tilth, 
and if the trees show the slightest sign of distress, owing to lack of moisture in 
the soil, they must be given a tliorough irrigation if water is available for this 
purpose. The trees should be carefully examined from time to time so as to note 
when young scale insects of any kind arc hatching out, and when this is noted they 
should be sprayed with a weak emulsion of a miscible oil consisting of one part of 
oil in forty parts of emulsion, as this is quite strong enough to kill any young scales 
before they develop their protective covering. As stated in these notes previously, 
no oil sprays should be used when the trees are suffering from lack of moisture, as 
they are tlien likely to do more dafnage than good to citrus trees. If scale insecjts 
are very bad, and it is important that the trees are sprayed, a weak lime-sulphur 
spray, or even a soap and tobacco or weak resin wash, will kill the young scales as 
they hatch out. In tlie earlier districts a keen lookout must be kept for the first 
appearance of the mites, which are the direct cause of the darkening of the skin of 
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the fruit known as Maori.’ The first indication of the trouble is that when the 
sun is ediining on the young fruit it appears to be covered with a, grey dust, and 
if the fruit is examined with a good lens, it will be seen to be eovered with large 
numbers of small yellowish slugdike insects which are living on the skin. Spraying 
with sodium or potassiuin sulphide washes, as recommended by the ■pepartmdnt# or 
with a weak solution of lime'sulphur, will destroy these insects and prevent the fruit 
from turning black. Borers of all kinds should be looked for and destroyed wherever 
found. Water sprouts^ if not already removed, should be cut away. Vines will 
require careful attention, and the vineyard ^ould be kept in a state of thorough 
cultivation. Spraying for downy mildew and black spot slmtrld be continued, if 
necessary, as well as sulpliuring to prevent oidium. 

Fruit fiy must be systematically fought whenever seen, and special care must be 
taken to gather and destroy any early ripening peaches or other fruit that may be 
infested. If this is done systematically by all growers, as provided by the Diseases 
in Plants Act, there will be many less flies to attack the later crops of mangoes and 
other fruits. 

Ii(?af'eating insects of all kinds should be systematically fought wherever seen^ 
by spraying with arsenate of lead, and potatoes and tomatoes should be sprayed 
with a combined spray consisting of Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture and arsenate 
of lead, so that diseases such as early blight and Irish blight may he prevented 
and leaf-eating insects, which frequently cause very heavy losses to these crops, be 
destroyed. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

K eep the orchards and vineyards in a thorough state of cultivation, so as to keep 
down all weed growth and conserve moisture in the soil. This is important, as, if 
a long spell of dry weather sets in, the crop of summer fruit will suffer severely 
from the lack of moisture. Citrus trees should be irrigated where necessary, and the 
land kept in a state of perfect tilth. Spraying for codlin moth should be continued, 
and all pip fruit trees must be bandaged at the beginning’ of the month; further, 
the bandages must be examined at frequent intervals and all larvm contained ini 
them destroyed. The neglect to spray thoroughly and to attend to the bandages 
properly is responsible for the increase in this serious pest in the Granite Belt, and 
growers are warned that they must pay more attention to the destruction of this 
pest if they wish to grow pip fruit profitably. Fruit fly may make its api)earance 
in the cherry crop; if so, every effort should be made to stamp out the infestation 
at once, as, unless this is done, and if the fly is allowed to breed unchecked, the later 
ripening crops of plums, peaches, apples, pears, apricots, and Japanese plums are 
bound to become more or less badly infested. Combined action must be taken to 
combat this, the most serious pest of the Granite Belt, and growers must realise that, 
unless they take this action and see that careless growers do not breed the fly whole¬ 
sale, they will never keep it in check, and it will always be a very heavy tax on their 
industry. Rutlierglen bug is another serious pest in this district, and is propagated 
by the million by careless orchardists. The best" remedy for this pest is to keep the 
orchard clean and free from weeds. Brown rot in fruit should be watched for care¬ 
fully, and, on its first appearance in a district, all ripening frUit should be sprayed 
with the sodium sulphide wash. 

All kinds of leaf-eating insects should be kept in cheek by spraying with arsenate 
of lead, and all grape viucs, potatoes, and tomatoes should be kept sprayed with 
Bcirdeanx or Bnrgnndy mixture, the former for black spot and dow^ mildew, and the 
latter for early and late (Iriali) blight. 
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mmAWLOQ^tUiL TMLC-^AVatliT, 1982. 


GovmSD vaoK Teisobaphic Bvpoiits. 


Bistrlots voA StAikMis. 

li- 

Pi 

Shade temfebatuke. 

BAlXFlLL. 

Means. 

Extremes. 

Total. 

Wet 

Days. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 


In. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Date. 

Deg. 

Date. 

Points. 


CatuM. 










CooktowB 

8007 

78 

65 

88 

80 

66 

10 

72 

6 

Bcrberton 

., 

70 

47 

88 

12 

84 

9 

132 

12 

EoekhADiptoa 

8016 

77 

68 

86 

31 

40 

2 

11 

3 

Brisbane 

30-18 

71 

60 

80 

81 

41 

16 

38 

3 

Darliftg Ihum, 










Dalby .. 

80-18 

70 

40 

80 

11 

26 

17 

40 

2 

Stanthorpe 


68 

82 

78 

26,26 

19 

16 

50 

6 

Toowoomba 

*. 

64 

42 

76 

11 

28 

16 

78 

2 

Mid^ifUtrior. 










Georgetown 

80-06 

88 

62 

90 

12, 81 

89 

9 

NU 


Longreaoh 

8016 

77 

47 

90 

30 

87 

8, 1, 
o 

Nil 

i •* 

HHchen 

80-18 

71 

87 

82 

30 

26 

17 

1 

7 

! 1 

Weatem, 







1 


j 

Burketown 

80-07 

62 

67 

92 

81 

I 46 

1 2 

Nil 


BoiiUa 

1 80-12 

78 

60 

91 

29 

: 39 

i 15 

Nil 

1 !! 

Tbargomindab 

80-16 

72 

1 

84 

26 

1 35 

2 

1 7 

j__ 

1 1 

i 


RAINFALL IN THE ARRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Tabui BBOwnro n> Atibasi BmrtAiA torn xbb MomH ot Airavsf, nr the AoEXCDsfUBAii 
DiaroiOW^ POgaWIBE WITB TOPAE BAtEtAU. PDMEB AUQUBT, 1982, AW) 1P81 lOB COXPAUfiOa. 




Aviib^' 

TOfA1 ! 


Avxkaob 

TotAX 



BAHtiU. 

EAlirfAt.Ii. 1 


Raietau. 

BAIEfAUi. 

DlTiifoiis and Statiinis. 


No. of 



Diflilons and Btatkms. 


No. of 





Aug. 

Yeanr 


iSh:\ 


Aug. 

Tears' 

Aug., 

Aug., 




Ba- 

1982. 



Be- 

1982. 

1981 




oordi. 





corda. 



• North Coaat. 


In. 


In. 

In. 

South Coast— 
continued— 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton 


0-80 

31 

2-08 

0-77 

Nambour .. 

1-86 

36 

0-90 

1-65 

Cairns 


1-69 

60 ■ 

8-66 

1-16 

Nanango 

1-38 

50 

0-08 

0-49 

Cardwell 


126 

60 

1-01 

0-52 

Bockhampton 
Woodford .. 

0-96 

45 

0-11 

0-20 

Ckwktown 


1-24 

66 

0-72 

0-66 

1-73 

45 

0-19 

1-67 

Herberton 


0-62 

46 

1-82 

0*61 




Ingham 


1-42 

40 

1-41 

0-23 






Innisfall 


498 

61 

4-10 

2-67 






Mossman Mill 


1-21 

19 

2-54 

110 

Darling Downs. 





Townsville .. 


0-61 

61 

0 

0*10 











Dalby .. 

1-22 

62 

0-40 

0-27 

CnartU Coast. 






Emu Vale .. 

1-14 

36 

0-12 

0-05 






Jimboiir 

1-18 

44 

0-17 

0-30 







MUes 

1-14 

47 

O-ll 

0-06 

Ayr 


0-67 

46 

0 

0 

Stanthorpe 

1-80 

59 

0-50 

0-72 

Bowen 

Oharters Towers 


0-64 

61 

0-17 

0-11 

Toowoomba 

1-67 

60 

0-78 

0-38 


0-66 

60 

0 

0*01 

Warw ick ., 

1-49 

67 

0-15 

6-23 

l^^kay 


1-04 

61 

0-48 

* 0-18 


1 



Proterptne 

St. Lawrence 


1-29 

0-83 

29 

61 

0-80 

0 

0*22 

0-82 

Mamnoa. 


1 

i 

i 


$auhh0otm* 






Boma 

1 0-94 

58 

0-05 j 

0-02 

BigcpdCn ., 

^ ^ ' 

1-08 

88 

0-^ 

0-18 






Bundaberg 


1-80 

49 

0-^ 

0*90 

SUnUFarms, i9r. 





Briatiaiie 


2*01 

61 

0-88 

0*90 





: : 

OriQliaiiikniat 


1-66 

45 

0*27 

1*02 






1-28 

2-28 

87 

89 

0*19 

0-97 

0-94 

2-96 

Bungeworgorai 

Gatm Coii^e 

079 

1-15 

18 

33 

0-05 ! 
0-60 

0 

0-46 

Esk .. 


1'6£ 

46 

0 

0*66 

Glndle 

0-67 

83 

0 

0-54 

aayndak .. 


. lU 

61 

0 

0*28 

Hermitage 

1-26 

26 


0-15 

, Qymide ■'., 


1*74 

62 

1-24 

0-62 

KaW 

0-88 

18 

1-k 

0-68 

lUlklviiQ ' 


1?47 

68 

0*40 

0-89 

Mac^y Sugar Ex¬ 
periment station 


ilkrylwoligJi 

a. 

1-71 

60 

067 

287 

0-90 

86 

0-36 

0-04 


J. H, HABTSHORK, AetttJig Dlylslofiftl Ket«orotogtot. 
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TIBOBS OF SOKRISfl!, 8T71I8ET, AND 
XOONBISE. 


AT WARWICK. 



MOONRISB. 


October, 

1032. 

November, 

1082. 

Oct., 

1082. 

Nov., 

1032. 


Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

Rises. 


’ 




a.m. 

a.m. 

1 

5-36 

6*48 

5*6 

6*0 

6*62 

6*48 


5*85 

5*48 

5*5 

6*7 

6*27 

7*45 

3 

5-34 

5*40 

6*4 

6*8 

7*11 

8*52 

4t 

.5'38 

6*60 

6*3 

6*8 

7*60 

9*65 

5 

6-32 

6*60 

6*2 

6*0 

8*55 

11*0 







p.m. 

6 

6*31 

5*51 

5*2 

0*10 

9*67 

12*2 

7 

6*20 

5*51 

5*1 

6*11 

11*2 

12*59 






p.m. 


8 

6-28 

552 

6*0 

0*12 

12*6 

1*65 

0 

5-27 

5*52 

6*0 

6*13 

1*10 

2*47 

10 

6*26 

6*68 

4*59 

6*13 

2*7 

8*40 

11 

6*25 

5*53 

4*60 

6*14 

3*5 

4*33 

12 

6*24 

6*64 

4*68 

0*16 

8*50 

5*27 

13 

5-23 

5*54 

4*58 

6*16 

4*52 

6*28 

14 

5*22 

5*55 

4*57 

6*16 

5*43 

7*17 

15 

6*21 

6*56 

4*67 

6*17 

6*40 

i 8*12 

16 

5*20 

5*56 

4*56 

618 

7*85 

9*4 

17 

5*10 

6*66 

4*56 

0*10 

8*20 

0*55 

18 

6*18 

5*57 

4*56 

6*20 

0*23 

10*42 

10 

6*17 

6*68 

4*!>5 

6*21 

10*17 ! 

11*28 

20 

5*16 

6*68 1 

4*55 

6*22 

11*10 ! 

12*0 

21 

6*15 

6*69 

4*65 

6*23 

11*50 i 







a.m. i 

a.m. ^ 

22 

6*14 

5*59 

4*64 

6*23 

*• i 

12*35 i 

23 1 

5*13 

0*0 

4*54 

6*24 

12*46 1 

1*6 

24 j 

5*12 

6*1 

4*63 

6*25 

1*27 ! 

1*38 

25 1 

6*12 

6*1 

4*53 

6*26 

2*4 i 

2*13 

26 1 

6*11 

6*2 

4*53 

6*20 

2*37 i 

2*48 

27 

6*10 

6*3 

4*53 

6*27 

8*10 i 

3*30 

28 i 

5*9 

6*3 

4*62 

6*27 

3*44 ! 

4*24 

20 j 

■ 6*8 

6*4 

4*52 

6*28 

4*20 

5*23 

30 ! 

5*7 

6*5 

4*52 

0*20 

4*59 I 

6*30 

81 i 

5*6 

6*6 


•• 

6*47 j 



PiiaiM •! Ihe Occutattont, &c. 

7 Oct. d First Quarter 6 5 a.m. 

14 „ O Moon 11 18 p.m. 

23 „ )) Last Quarter 3 14 a.m. 

30 ^ New Moon, 12 50 a.m. 

Perigee, 2i:td October, at 3.18 a.m. 

Apogee, 17ih October, at 4.6 p.m. 

I'erigee, Slst October, at 12.18 p.m. 

The Moon will be in Virgo on let and 2nd October, 
in Libra till the 4th, In, Orphincus on the 6th, Sagit¬ 
tarius till the 8th, Oapricomiis till the 10th, Aauaritis 
till the 13th, Pisces till the 16th, Arles tlU the 17th, 
Taurus till the 20th, Gemini till 22nd. Oancor till 24th, 
Leo till 27th, Virgo till the 20th, and in Libra till the 
3l8t. 

Mercury sets 6 minutes alter the Son on the 1st 
and 40 minutes after it on the 15th. 

Vcinus rises at 3.24 a.m. on the 1st and at 8.20 a.m. 
on the 15th. 

Mars rises at 2.34 a.m. on the Ist and at 2.8 a.m. 
on the 15tli. 

Jupiter rises at 4.2S a.m. on the 1st and at 3.37 
a.m. on the 15th. 

Saturn rises at 12.20 p.m. and sets at 2.1 a.m. on 
the 1st; on the 15th it rises at 11.37 a.m. and sets at 
1.6 a.m. 

Mercury will be in Virgo and Libra during Octobc^r ; 
Venus, in Leo, will imss into Virgo on the 26th ; Mars 
will pass from Cancer into Leo and will be near 
Eegulus, the brightest star in the Sickle, at the end of 
the month ; Jupiter, In Leo, Mill reach the border line 
bt?t%veen Leo and Virgo by the Slst; Saturn will be 
in Capricornus, moving slowly eastward. 

An hour before. .Avnrlse on the 20th it mIU be 
interostiug to look for the planets Venus and Jupiter 
which will apparently be remarkably close together 
in the constellation Leo. 

Mars will be in conjunction with the Moon on the 
24th at 4 p.m., when it will form an Interesting day¬ 
light roectecle for those using telescope or binoculars. 
The MToon, being in the last Quarter Mill bo only half 
iiluminatea. Two days later almost the same cJrcuin - 
stances will accompany the conjunction, at 4 p.m., of 
Jupiter and the Moon. The conjunction of Venus 
and the Moon, at 4 a.m. on the 27th, will also be 
worth observing. 

The Southern Cross will reach position XII. at 
midday on the Ist, at 11 a.m. on the 15tii, and at 10 
a.m. on the 3lBt, and Its lowest position VI. at mid¬ 
night, and an hour earlier at 11 p.m. on the 16th, and 
at 10 p.m. on the Slst. 


5 Nov. d First Quarter 4 50 p.m. 

13 „ O Moon 6 28 p.m. 

21 „ . j) Last Quarter 5 57 p.m* 

28 ,, 0 New Moon 10 43 a.m. 

Apogee, I8th November at 8-6 p.m. 

Perigee, 28th November at 12*30 a.xn. 


The occultation of Landa Aquaril, magnitude 3*8, 
will occur about 0 p.m. or later, according to the 
position of the observer. A telescope or binoculars 
mUI be required on account of the brightness of the 
Moon, making the star less distinct. 

^ Por places west of Wa^ok and nearly in ibhe same latitude, 28 degrees 23 x^utes 8. add 4 
minutes for each degree of longitude. For excample, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the, times given 
above for Warwick ; at Qoondiwindl, add 8 minutM; at St. George, 14 minutes; at CunnamuUa, 
26 minutes; at Tha^omindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43minutes. 

Themoonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when the moon 
will be hi the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise somewhat about the time 
stm sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; when at the first quarter the moon 
IRM Somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and it is moonlight only till about midnight. After 
W moon it will be later each evening before it rises, and when ia tbs last quarter It will not generally 
rise till alter midnight. ^ 

It must be remombeied that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the relative 
portions !ot the sun and moon vary considerably. 

{All the nartiouto on this f^ge were computed for this Journal,' and should not he 
reproaneed without aoknowledgment.] 





ANNUAL RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Fanners* Graziers, Hortioiiltarists, and Schools of Arts, One Shilling. Members 
of Agricultural Sooieties, Five Shillings, including postage. General Public, Ten 
Shillings, including pottage. 
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0^cni and Qommcnt. 

Town Ijads for Land Jobs. 

T he Senate of the University of Queensland lius granted the Government the use 
of ijortioiis of the University lands at St. Lucia and Moggill for farm training 
for eity boys. Tlie Minister for Agriculture ami Stock has expressed ap{)reciation 
of the generosity and courtesy of the Senate of the University in making the land 
available. Already the Government had formulated a plan, he said, and would 
proceed to make the necessary alterations to put the scheme into operation early 
in the new year. An area up to eighty acres of good agricultural land suitable for 
cultivation was available, but he thought that area would be considerably in excess 
of the requirements for the scheme to train boys for the land. They would cultivate 
only sufficient for their needs. There was in addition a considerable artia .suitable 
for grazing purposes. It was not proposed to do any actual agricultural work at 
Mogsiih Timber would be obtained from this area, and in this the boys would be 
instructed in methods of clearing, burning off, and making land suitable for 
ploughing. ‘^Actually there will bo two schemes put into operation on the area 
at St. Lucia, the use of which the Senate of the University of Queensland has granted 
to tho Government for five years,said Mr. Bulcock, ‘‘On© of these will be the 
training of boys for rural pursuits; the other the establishment of experimental 
agricultural i>lots.’^ 

In his 1931 report the Public Service Commissioner, Mr. J. I). Story, I.S.O., stated 
that one of tlie reductions which grieved him most was the reduction which almost 
closed the door of admission to the various sections of the State Service, and he 
observed that the closing of the Public Service avenues of employment had added 
greatly to the anxieties and difliculties of parents who have sons and daughters 
for whom to find employment. The rural industries had always interested him; 
consequently, the development of a type of education suitable for the rural industries 
had ever appealed to him. The initiating and launching of the rural school 
movement and the home project schemes were tangible evidence of liis sympathy. 
Seeing that the door to Public Service employment was practically closed, his mind 
turned once again to the possibilitv of preparing town boys for land occupations 
and to his previous efforts in that direction. 

30 
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In bis report for the current yeAr Mr. Story gives further consideration to the 
idea, and quotes from a previous review as follows:— 

Many metropolitan parents have sons whom they wish to settle on the 
land; lads who themselves wish to follow the occupations of the big outdoors. 
Even if these lads have finished the fifth class work by the age of thirteen, 
their parents very wisely think that they are too young to be taken from 
school and sent to farms to learn tlie work. The parents prefer that their 
boys should be kept for a while longer under parental control and receive 
some further schooling, but they desire that schooling to be preparatory iii 
a measure to the country life. But if the boys go to secondary schools they 
receive much instruction which has not a direct bearing upon their prospective 
vocation; hence it is felt that a preparatory agricultural school is wanted to 
complete the scheme of educational organisation. The school must be within 
easy reach of Brisbane by rail, so that lads may be able to live at home and 
travel to and fro daily. 

These remarks, Mr. Story points out, are as apposite in 1932 as when they 
were written. Progressive educational programmes are j^rovided for the learned 
professions, commercial vocations, and industrial occupations, but similar facilities 
do not exist for the preparatory training of metropolitan lads for rural pursuits. 
Hence, the agricultural link is still missings That link it is now proposed to 
forge, and it is not too much to hope that tlie establishment of a farm tiaiiuug 
centre at St. Lucia will not only be successful in bestowing definite benefit on town 
lads who look to country life as a career, but will have an important infliienee on 
agricultural development in Queensland. 


Dairying In Queensland—Great and Expanding Industry. 

T he following points of general interest have been extracted from the jinmuil 
report of the Under Secretary and Director of Marketing (Mr. E, Grohnm) 
to the Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Hon. Frank \V. Bulcock) ;— 

It is very gratifying to report another record year in dairy production. The 
output of the previous year was exceeded by 2,106,637 lb. The total output was 
95,050,738 lb., as against 92,894,101 lb. for 1930-3J. 

Early seasonal conditions were favourable to high jirodnelion, but this advantage 
was offset by the subsequent dry season, when the yield of milk diminished to a 
degree unkiiomi in a normal summer. Otherwise, the increase in production would 
have been even greater. Seasonal conditions were not conducive to improvomeut in 
quality, but the maintenance of the previodfe high standard is evidence of sustained 
oificiency in face of conflicting circumstances. Dairy factory efficiency haa also 
been maintained at a high level. Oversea realisation showed a sharji decline, while 
the home market was also affected by lower consumer incomes. The comparative 
stability of dairying has induced established farmers to increase their herds, and 
has attracted many others to the industry. The demand for dairy land has a 
tendency to increase values, aq,d so create a risk of oN’er-capitalisation, whicdi would 
be detrimental to the industry. Dairying is rapidly becoming a major interest in 
the North, whore large areas are suitable for its establishment and expansion. This 
development was mentioned in my last review, and still further progress has been 
made in the course of the year. Butter production on our tropical coast and northern 
tablelands is greatly on the increase. Its quality is unquestionable, as has been 
demonstrated by success in open.competition, and it has a definite favourable influence 
on our export trade. 

Cheese production, Ixnvever, declined in volume as compared with the output 
of the preyioiis year, and this is directly attributable to the subnormal seasonal 
conditions prevailing" in districts which are our main sources of supply. The total 
out-turn was 11,006,663 lb. as against 13,642,237 lb. iot 1930-31. The same 
circumstances affected quality, which did not reach the standard attained in the 
previous term. 

Through modern brt^ding methods, carofully and intelligently practised, strains 
of dair^ cattle, pure in inheritance for high production, can be developed, and tinder 
the j^uidance of the Department this is being done in ^eensland. Success in 
dairying, of course, does not depend on breeding alone, but also on feeding aiid 
. management, and departmental activities in this regard were constant throughout 

I ^1^6 system of herd-testing is gaining ground, fhmiers finding that this free 
service is of great advantiige to them as a factor in economic dairying. They are 
realiBiiig its value in reducing costs of production, the neeessitiy of wMeh, in fa<Je 
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of lower price levels for their products, they cannot afford to disregard. Tli(*y are 
finding out that rigorous ouHing of low-producing cows is a profitable practice, and 
is an essential point in successiul dairy farm nianagenient. 

The use of pure-bred sires of families of proved i)TOduction is also becoming 
more general. Besults are now observable in every dairying district. Many dairy¬ 
men, too, are realising, though gradually, that poor cows, inferior sires, and inefficient 
methods of pasture and herd management are no longer tolerable ecmiiomieally. 

Pasture improvement is another-point in dairying practice that is receiving 
Avider recognition. Our field grasses are the best and cheapest food for the milking 
cow, and in i^iieensland they constitute up to 80 per cent, of the food consumed 
by dairy cattle. The importance, therefore, of grassland management cannot be 
stressed too strongly. 

The value of silage as supplementary stock food, especially in dry seasons on 
high-priced land, is also becoming more widely appreciated in practice, and r(‘.snlt8 
are evident in higher butter-fat returns. 

Every endeavour has been made to place more prominently before d.aiiy fai iner;» 
the definite advantages accruing from the practice of systematical rotational ^^razing, 
fodder production and conservation, and improvement of pastures, both native and 
introduced. All three, obviousW, increase the carrying capacity of the dairy farm, 
a factor which in these days of lowered prices, due to reduced consumer purchasing 
power and other causes, no practical man can afford to ignore. 'Fhe number of 
stock per acre does not, of course, alone ensure dairying efficiency; it is the cpiality 
of the cows tliat counts. Therefore, methodical herd-testing is another dairying 
principle calling for more extensive application in practice and to whiiOi the I)e)tart- 
niont directs attention continuously. 

Dairying is one of our main exporting industries; its value in the ecouuniy of 
the Commonwealth is, consequently, very great, so efforts of the Dairy Brunch 
are also concentrated continuously on raising the general standard of ‘ e/licicncy 
in the industry. Mechanical milking is another factor in the economies of dairy 
farming which is gaining steadily in favour. Eapid motor transport from districts 
remote from railways has contributed largely to the improved (|\iality of dairy 
produce during recent years. 

.Tuvenile project clubs iu country schools are doing something to broaden the 
agricultural outlocrk, and the Department, in co-operation Avith the T.>epartment of 
Public Instruction, is assisting in fostering this movement. Prominent breeders 
of pure-bred stock have helped it materially, and the favourable attitude of parents 
of children engaged in club Avork is an acknoAvledgment of its v:ilue in rural life. 

Fodder Conservation. 

C LOSER attention is b<dng given to the production of suitable fodders firr dairy 
cattle. Many of these cro|»s have, however, tlirough stress of soasonal circum¬ 
stances, been utilised by farmers in their early stages of groAA’th. 

The practice of systematic fodder conservation is extending. Silage, as an 
economic and convenient method of stock food storage, is becoming recognised more 
Avidely. Departmental effort is being directed consistently and (where farmers are 
Avilling and able to apply it in practice) satisfatdorily towards the more gener.’il 
acceptance and application of this primary principle in agTicultural economy. The 
common experience of seasonal adversity, throughout our dairying districts "particu¬ 
larly, has had the effect of dememstrating the Avisdom of making suitable and 
auffieieut provision for the lean years that inevitably recur, and tlje value of Avhich 
has been stressed repeatedly in pjrevious reports. 

Grass the Moat Important Crop* 

I N pasture improvement Mr. Gntliam reports good progress in the course of the 
year. Inforniation on the subject is being .sought to a much larger extent than 
hitherto. This increased interest he regards as evidence of a broader appreciation 
ot the value of grass in our rural economy. Grass, after all, is the most important 
crop in the whole range of the State’s production. In our grass lands wc have a 
wonderful asset and a great inheritance. It is the best and cheapest of stock foods, 
and yet/ through human porverrity, it is the most abused. No country can make 
j^rogress on wprn-out pastures. The importance of grass in beef and butter making 
cannot be over-estimated, and the growing disposition to con^rve and impi'ove 
our pastures, both indlgenpus and introduced, is most commendable. Farmers are 
shoiidng a general tendency, so far as our grazing resources are concerned, to Iq^k 
upon mm ownefship not as a license t«» impoverish the land, but rather Of 
obligation to preserve its full fruitfulness. 
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THEIQUEENSLAND SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

By H. T. EASTERBY, Director, Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. 

PART XXXI. 

Sugar Experiment Stations—concluded. 

FTP to 1924 the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations had not been 
^ able to give as much help to the industry in Soil Science, Pathology, 
Entomology, and Sugar Mill Technology, as it had hoped to do. This 
was largely due to the difficulty in securing trained men. 

A start had been made with entomological problems as far back 
as 1911, as mentioned in the previous article—insect pests at that time 
and for some years thereafter being considered as causing the most 
serious damage the canegrower had to contend with. It had long 
been the chief aim of the present Director to acquire a trained 
scientific staff who would prove of value to the industry, and in 1922 
he made certain suggestions to the Department of Agriculture for 
the appointment of a highly qualified Sugar Technologist to advise 
the sugar mills on manufacture, and also the appointment of a Sugar 
Cane Pathologist. Efforts were made in 1923 to obtain the services of 
a suitable man in Australia to take up the work of pathology in relation 
to sugar-cane, and when that failed the Department tried abroad, 
but there was a shortage of trained men available in the sugar countries 
of the world to supply the want. It was then recognised that the 
sugar industry would have to train its own men, and, fortunately, 
just about this time the late Chief Justice McCawley, who was a 
Senator of the Queensland University, made a suggestion to the 
Minister for Agriculture that out of the Cane Prices Fund three 3-year 
scholarships for selected University graduates should be awarded, 
with about £300 a year, the holders to undertake to work in the sugar 
industry of Queensland for at least three, perhaps five, years on 
completion of their course. 

This letter was referred to the Director of the Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations who quickly recognised the advantage that would 
accrue to the Bureau if he could secure these men when trained. 
He therefore recommended:— 

That the three students should not all take up the same 
lines of study while abroad, but that one student should be 
trained in Sugar Technology, one in soil and field problems, 
and one in plant pathology wdth special reference to cane 
diseases, the influence of climate and soils upon such diseases, 
and a study of bacteriology in connection with same. Such 
men would be of great value to the State and could at once 
be absorbed on the staff of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment 
Stations where difRculty was continually being experienced in 
obtaining trained scientific men. About the same time it was 
suggested by the Director that it would be wiser to allow the 
students to obtain twelve months’ acquaintance with the sugar 
industry in Queensland, so that they would have some knowledge 
of local problems and some training in sugar matters before 
leaving Australia. These suggestions were approved by the 
Cabinet and various other interested bodies. 
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Conditions were drawn up, approved of by the Cabinet, and a 
Selection Board appointed consisting of the Public Service Coniinis- 
sioner, the Chairman of the Faculty of Science of the University, and 
the Director of Sugar Experiment Stations. An advertisement calling 
for applicants for these Travelling Research Scholarships was inserted 
in the papers, and fifteen applications were received. Each selector 
had a list of the applicants and their qualifications before him, and 
each selected the same three, namely—Messrs. H. W. Kerr for soils, 
A. F. Bell for Plant Pathology, and N. Bennett for Sugar Mill 
Technology. 

After gaining some experience in Queensland in 1924, the students 
appointed left Australia and returned in 1928. 

In the meantime, arrangements were made with the Queensland 
University to train cadets for entomological and pathological require¬ 
ments, the Department of Agriculture paying these cadets an allowance 
on condition that they signed an agreement to remain in the service of 
the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations for a period of years after 
their training. In order that information might be obtained regarding 
the incidence of cane diseases, Mr. W. Cottrell Dormer (who is now 
assistant Pathologist) was appointed in 1924 to make a survey of the 
sugar-cane areas for disease. He subsequently attended the University 
and qualified for his degree with honours. 

In 1928 the three Research Scholars returned with high credentials, 
and joined the staff of the Experiment Stations. 

In 1929 the work of the Bureau was entirely reorganised and 
four divisions were instituted, with the officers mentioned in charge :— 

Division of Soils and Agriculture—Dr. H. W, Kerr, Soils 
Chemist; 

Division of Pathology—Mr. A. F. Bell, Sugar Pathologist; 

Division of Entomology—Mr. E. Jarvis, Entomologist; 

Division of Sugar Mill Technology—Mr. N. Bennett, Sugar 
Technologist. 

Thus the specially trained officers were placed in charge of tlieir 
respective divisions with the Director as administrative chief of the 
Bureau. 

In 1912 the official staff of the Bureau consisted of only seven 
men. To-day it embraces twenty, as under:— 


Director and administrative officers .. .. 3 

Soils and Agricultural Division .. 10 

Pathological Division .. .. 2 

Entomological Division ,. .. 4 

Mill Technology Division .1 


It is now proposed to give an outline of the work of each of these 
divisions. 

Division of Soils and Agriculture. 

In the reorganisation of this division at the outset, careful attention 
was given to provide adequate laboratory accommodation for the 
carrying out of the research work, and new^ chemical laboratories were 
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coDstrueted in Brisbane. These were up to date in every respect, tod 
the equipment permits of the study of practically any problem which 
it is found desirable to take in hand. 

The Division of Soils and Agriculture has as its duties the full 
field ox])erimental investigations of fertilizer requirements of the 
various soil types, the yielding capacity of new cane varieties, and 
the value of specific cultural treatments in increasing yields. The 
breeding of new varieties is an important phase of the work, which 
is re(*eiving increasing attention. 

Regarding the determination of fertilizer response on cane soils, 
it should be stated at the outset that the situation is a complex one. 
There is no other country where cane is cultivated successfully under 
such a wide range of climatic and soil conditions. The rainfall in 
the sugar belt ranges from excessively high to values where irrigation 
is essential for the growth of tne crop; the temperature varies from 
tropical to sub-tropical, and the soil types are equally comparable in 
the magnitude of their variation. In considering fertilizer require¬ 
ments, all of these factors enter. Consequently, it is necessary to 
set out fertility experiments on a large number of farms to determine 
the exact fertilizer required for each set of local conditions. The 
fact that sugar production in this country is carried on under the small- 
farm, system further complicates the issue. In countries like Java and 
Hawaii, large proprietary companies operate both plantation and 
factory, and the work is supervised by a mere handful of agriculturists. 
In Queensland the number of suppliers is about 7,300, and the 
difficulties in dealing with each individually will be apparent. 

However, it must be said that the results of this work justify 
the attention which has been paid to it. The experimental station 
results serve as a basis for the farm tests. These experimental blocks 
consist in general of twenty-five plots each one-twelfth to one-twenty- 
fifth of an acre in area, and five different fertilizer treatments are 
laid down. The system of experimentation is the latest approved 
method developed in recent years*at Rothamsted, England. It can be 
claimed that the standard of accuracy of the results is superior to 
that of any other cane-growing country. Each of the plots must 
receive individual treatment and supervision; and, further, the whole 
plot must l)e carried through for at least three successive crops, in 
ord(*r to get a true measure of the fertilizer response. 

At the present time about ninety farm experiments are under 
way in the various cane districts of Queensland. They are set out 
aB(l supervised directly by the field officers of the Bureau. 

Hand in hand with the field work goes the laboratory analyses 
of the soil types under examination, in order to determine the relation¬ 
ship between the field results and soil composition. 

The question of securing the most suitable cane varieties for a 
particular set of conditions has been a very important one, tod much 
attention is devoted to this aspect of the work. ^ The large numbers 
of new canes imported from overseas have been subjected to yield 
trials against the old standard varieties, and those showing promise 
have been distributed amongst growers. The question of climatic and 
soil variation again enters into the issue; the leading varieties of 
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North Queensland being quite unsuited to Southern conditions, and 
vice versa. A very marked improvement in the quality and yielding 
power of the present-day varieties is observed. The legislation which 
governs the purchase of cane on its sugar content has been a great 
incentive towards the growing of sweeter cane, and it can be claimed 
that the sugar yield from a ton of cane in Queensland is now very 
much higher than that of any other cane-growing country. This point 
is well brought out in the following table;— 


' 

Year. 

Acres 

Crushed. 

Tons of 
Cane per 
acre. 

Tons of 
Sugar per 
acre. 

! Total Tons 
! of Cane 
: Produced. 

Total Tons 
of Raw Sugar 
Produced. 
04 net titre. 

Tons Cane 
Required 
to make 

1 ton Sugar. 

1900 .. 

72,661 

11*68 

1*20 

848,328 

86,631 

' 10*09 

1081 ,. 

233,304 

17*29 

2*49 

: 4,034,300 

681,276 

! 6*94 


It is shown in the above table that, while the acres of cane crushed 
have slightly more than trebled, the production of sugar is now nearly 
seven times as great as in 1900. 

During the past twelve years the breeding of new varieties suited 
to Queensland conditions has been pursued at the South Johnstone 
Experiment Station. 

With a realisation of the value of disease-resistant varieties, the 
breeding programme has been revised during the past four years. 
Arrangements were made for the importation of a selection of the 
best breeding canes from Java, and these were used for the first time 
in cross pollination. It is hoped in this way to combine the disease- 
resistant qualities and vigorous-growing characteristics of the Java 
canes with the best qualities of Queensland standard varieties. 

Cane seedling propagation has also been added to the activities 
of the Mackay and Bundaberg Stations, and it is trusted that canes 
especially adapted to the local conditions of these important centres 
will be produced. 

All varieties of promise are subjected to rigid faria trial, after 
the manner in which we test fertilizers. When they have definitely 
proved themselves they are distributed for further planting. 

An extension service has been built up, for the purpose of inter¬ 
preting the scientific results into practical terms, for the assistance 
and guidance of growers. At present four field officers are employed 
in this service. Each is adequately equipped to travel throughout his 
territory, answering calls from farmers and giving desired information 
on sugar-cane agriculture in general. In addition, these officers advise 
on methods of disease and pest control, and are directly responsible 
for the laying out, supervision, and harvesting of all farm experimental 
plots. 

Division of Pathology. 

As previously mentioned the question of cane diseases was a 
serious one, and the considerable degree of ignorance in these matters 
made it imperative to secure the servics of a competent pathologist, 
Queensland was in the unenviable position of having present a greater 
number of the serious diseases of sugar-cane than any other cane-growing 
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country'. Up till the close of the past century the knowledge of the cause 
and nature of sugar-cane diseases was very meagre, and consequently 
it was not possible for the authorities of the day to frame adequate 
regulations to prevent the introduction of diseases and pests. Unfortu¬ 
nately, by that time nearly all the serious diseases of cane were present 
in this country; on the other hand many countries (Cuba, for example) 
had escaped with at most one serious disease. The presence of so many 
dis(?ases of cane in Australia is attributable to the fact that sugar-cane 
has been grown commercially from latitude 30 to latitude 16. In this 
belt there exists a wide range of climatic conditions which practically 
cover the entire range under which sugar-cane is grown throughout 
the world. The early planters imported varieties from nearly every 
sugar-cane coiintr>% with the inevitable result that practically every 
serious disease was imported also. The presence of these diseases has 
been a very important factor in retarding the progres of the industry. 

Records show that various individuals and commissions investigated 
the question of sugar-cane diseases from the very early days of cane 
culture, but the first sustained investigations in Australia were made 
in the nineties by Cobb (N.S.W.) and Tryon (Q^land), and later by 
Mr. D. 8. North of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company. The present 
Director recognised the need for the services of a Pathologist 
specialising in sugar-cane diseases, and efforts were made to secure a 
suitable man for the position, but without success. It was therefore 
decided, in 1923, as previously mentioned, to send a Queensland 
graduate abroad for the necessary training to enable him to fill the 
position of Pathologist. In the meantime students were recruited from 
the Queensland University, and these were engaged upon a disease 
survey of the sugar belt. Upon the return of the Pathologist from 
abroad the Division of Pathology was created, and the following year 
laboratories were erected in Brisbane. 

The following are the most important cane diseases found in 
Queensland:—gumming, leaf-seald, Fiji, mosaic, downy mildew, red 
rot, and red strix)e. Of these the most serious is gumming; but, 
fortunately, it is confined almost entirely to the South, as is Fiji 
di.sease. Leaf-seald and red stripe are of importance in the North, 
wliile mosaic and downy mildew are found throughout the State, but 
are serious only in scattered localities. 

There have been two serious epidemics of sugar-cane diseases in 
the lustory of the Queensland industry, vk.:—^the so-called ‘‘rust” in 
the seventies, and gumming disease in the nineties. The disease known 
as rust was very imperfectly described by the early investigators, and 
it is impossible to say whether this disease was the true rust or not. 
Certainly the descriptions as given do not in the least resemble any 
of the present naajor diseases. Both this disease and the gunuhing 
disease of the nineties were slowly brought under control by the 
gradual substitution of other varieties. At the present day, gumming 
disease is again epidemic in the Southern district, vrhile leaf-scald 
is wide-spread in the Northern district. . 

Under the small-farm system obtaining in Queensland^ where the 
farmer has naturally not the time to specialise, the control of diseases 
presents a problem which is incomparably more difficult than it would 
be under the plantation system of cane culture, and almost the sole 
line of attack lies in the production of resistant varieties. , Conse¬ 
quently the most , important work of the Division of Pathology lies in 
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X*LATK 151,—Tyl>i(jftl Symptoms—rFiji Disease, 
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I’late 1o2. —Leaf ijccdu. Ono-year-old diseased Mahona showing the typical etiolatcnl, 
withered, and enrkHhiu leaves of cano top, as well as the production of side 
slioots. 



Plate 150 ,—Leaf Scald, On right, feeble chlorotic shoots commonly arising when 
infected sets are planted. The fourth leaf of the plant second from tne left 
bears a characteristic fine white pencil streak. 
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the conducting of field resistance trials. Seedlings are now being 
raised in each of the thr<?e main districts and Avill be tested for their 
reaction to any important diseases to which they are likely to be exposed, 
and only those varieties which exhibit a satisfactory degree of resistance 
will be propagated and distributed. By this means it is expected that 
the major diseases will eventually be controlled automatically. At 
present resistance trials are being conducted in connection with gumming, 
leaf-scald, red stripe, mosaic, and Fiji diseases. To date tin* main 
attention has been focussed on gumming disease, and during the i)ast 
three years trials aggregating about 250 varieties have becui conducted. 
As a result of these trials a number of highly resistant vai-ietics hav(i 
b(‘cn developed, and the prospects for the complete control of this diseast* 
in the near future are very bright. Leaf-scald will now receive the chief 
attention, and at present approximately 1,000 varieties are being tested 
for scald resistance to determine their suitability for commercial 
pro]>a.gation or as breeding canes. 

As a result of the low (‘conomic value of the individual sugai tane 
plant, and the extent of ))resent knowledge, the question of a ‘ cuie” 
for cane diseases cannot be entertained, and control must lie wliolly in 
prevention. The methods of prevention available are:— 

i' 1) Quarantine ; 

(2) The growing of resistant varieties; 

(3) The use of disease-fn^e jdanls; 

(4) Field sanitation. 

Idiese methods are briefly summarised hereunder:— 

(1) Quarantine is of two types, foreign and local. Foreigi^ 
(quarantine deals with varietit*s introduced from abroad. 
These are now grown in isolation for a year, under tin* siii)er- 
visioii of the Buremu, before being uti]is(*d. 

Fortunately, the distribution of diseases is not geiieraJ, 
and to minimise the likelihood of further si)rcad into new 
areas, seven local quarantine districts have been created. The 
interchange of (*aiie between these districts is pi*o]iil)it(‘d, 
except by permission of the Bureau. 

(2) The growing of resistant varieties has already been reb rred 
to, 

(3) The use 6f disease-free plants.—The services of tht‘ Ibireau's 
ofli(!ers are at the disposal of faimiers in their scle(3tion of 
cane for planting. In addition, in tlie areas where the disease 
situation is worst, the farmers^ organisations have sought thc^ 
aid of the Bureau in establishing isolated nursery jiJots for 
the supply of disease-free plants. This sound sclnmus wliich 
has the full approval of the Bureau, has now been undcnlakeii 
in three districts. 

(4) Field sanitation.—This includes jdl farm practices, sueh as 
uprooting and destruction of diseased plants where necessary, 
burning of trash and rubbish liable to harbour disease, 
eradication of weeds, adequate drainage, &c. 

Full details concerning the diagnosis and control of some* forty 
cane diseases are set out in the handbook, “A Key for the Field Identifi¬ 
cation of Sugar-cane Diseases.'' It should be mentioned that this 
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publication, which was prepared by the Pathologist to the Queensland 
Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, is accepted throughout the world 
as the standard work on sugar-cane diseases. 


Division of Entomology. 

Of particular importance are the insect pests of cane, and these 
are the subject of the special attention of the Division of Entomology. 
Entomological laboratories have been established in the three main divi¬ 
sions of the sugar belt, and here a continuous search is made for cheaper 
and more efficient methods of control of pests. The division is greatly 
aided in its extension activities by the Cane. Pests Boards, a number of 
which have a field representative appointed for the purpose of instructing 
farmers in methods of control. 

The outstanding insect pests are the grubs of the greyback beetle, 
a beetle known as Prenchi, and the Childers cane beetle. There are 
certain features of these pests which require emphasis. They are 
indigenous to Australia, and consequently the possibilities of control 
by introducing a parasite from abroad are not promising. Having been 
established in Australia before the introduction of cane, they have other 
host plants, and thus their extermination is impossible. There is no 
way in which a farmer can escape the visitations of the beetles which 
fiy into the fields and deposit their eggs at the base of the cane stool. 
The greyback beetle is possibly the woi‘st pest of sugar-cane in the 
world, and annually causes losses in North Queensland of upwards of 
£ 100 , 000 . 

The grubs voraciously attack the roots, ultimately causing the 
cane stool to lose its hold in the ground and fall over. As the greater 
part of this damage is done before the mills commence crushing, the 
cane dies and becomes a total loss. As a result of research on the part 
of the Bureau, several methods of attack have been developed, the most 
successful being the use of t^e chemical fumigants, carbon-bisulphide 
and paradichlorobenzene. A census is taken of the number of grubs 
per stool of cane in order to determine whether the damage is likely to 
be such as to warrant the expense of fumigation. Should this be the 
ease, the fumigant is then injected at the base of the cane stool. 
Unfortunately, this method of control is costly, and hence cannot be 
used unless the degree of infestation is high. 

An important phase of the activities of the Division of Entomology 
is the search for natural enemies of cane pests. This method of control 
is particularly desirable on account of the small cost involved. A notable 
success in this direction has been attained in the control of the weevil 
borer, by the introduction from New Guinea of the parasitic Tachinid 
fly. These flies are bred in large numbers in special cages by the 
Bureau at Meringa, and are liberated in infected fields, upon the 
application of growers. 

Other important insect pests which have been the subject of investi¬ 
gation by the Division of Entomology are wire worms, army worms, 
moth borers, grasshoppers, and white ants. The habits and life histories 
of these insects have been determined, and methoiia of control evolved 
in each case. All relevant information concerning these and other insect 
pests is made available to farmers in the form of bulletins, pamphlets, 
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Riid newspaper reports. These are all summarised in Bulletin No. 3,. 
'‘Notes on Insects Damaging Sugar-cane in Queensland,^' written by the 
Entomolo^st to the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. 

It is estimated in addition to the work of the Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations in combating cane pests that a sum of more than 
£50,000 has been expended by the Cane Pests Boards and Committees- 
during the last seven years in the destruction of pests attacking sugar¬ 
cane. The greater part of this money is directly contributed by the 
sugar industry itself. 

The first entomological laboratory, which was situated at Gordonvalcy 
consisted of a large six-roomed building rented by the Department of 
Agriculture for this purp(»se, lying within a stone’s throw of the 
Mulgrave Central Sugar Mill. 

Being practically surrounded closely by canefields, the site olfered 
an ideal spot from which to carry out entomological research work. By 
the end of six years, however, increased activities in connection with the 
control of cane insects, together with the nei^essity for providing aceoin- 
inodation for a resident entomologist and assistants, and a better 
('.quipped laboratory, led to the establishment by the Bureau of an 
ExjM'riment Station at Meriiiga. 

The spot selecti'd for such purpose was a portion of the Recreation 
Reserve, about 13 miles from the city of Cairns, a tropical part ‘of th(^ 
State, situated within 18 deg. south of the e(}uator, and having au 
average rainfall of about 92 in.: while the minimum and maximum 
1einp(‘ratures range resiiectively from 684 to 83*7 deg. Pahr. 


Entomological Laboratory at Bundaberg. 

Cj) to 1926 little had been done in establishing the identity or 
means of control of any of the more important insect pests in 
('an(*fi('l(ls of Southern Queensland. 

It was known that "white grubs” w^ere a serious problem in some 
districts, and short visits had been paid to parts of the affected areas 
by different entomologists in order to collect material, and compare 
infestation and habits of these pests with the "greyback” cockchafer in 
North Queensland. These visits and investigations w^ere, however,, 
spasmodic, and owing to the greybaek problem being a more important 
and urgent one, work was eonct'jitrated on this pest to the almost total 
neglect of th<^ Southern pests. 

The Southern sugar districts consist of Bundaberg, Gin Giii, Isis^ 
Maryborough, Pialba, Bauple, Nambour, and Beenlcigb, and these were 
included in the territory wherein it w^as proposed to proceed with these 
investigations. A survey of the districts was first undertaken, and it 
w^as soon evident that "w'hite grubs” w^ere the most serious insect 
problem in the South, and, furthermore, that there were several species- 
involved. The districts most adversely affected by these pests were 
Isis, Gin Gin, and Bundaberg. Pests of minor importance w^ere for the 
most part found in the other districts, and owing to the prevalence of 
certain serious sugar-c€ine diseases there, their passible importance m 
the role of vectors of these, diseases could not be overlooked. 

31 
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Plate 154.—Kntoinological Laboratory at Meringa. 
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Pi. ATE 155.—Eutoniological Museum at Meringa. 
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Soon after this survt^y work was coDjpleted, a laboratory was 
established at Buiidaberg and fitted out Avith the nece^ssary equix>nient 
for carrying out entomologieal investigations. In addition a reference 
collection has gradually been built up, and preserved specimens of 
most cane i)ests and parasites are on view, for the information of 
growers and others interested in this ])articular branch of the Bui’eau^s 
activity, and they may obtain advice on mII i)ests connected with the 
grow ing of sugar-cane. 

Work was first commenced on establishing the identity and working 
out tletails in connection with the life histories of these ^‘wdiite grubs 
previously referred to. It w-as found that two years w^ere recpiired 
for their complete development and they imduded tlu^ following species:— 
Pseiuloholophylla furfuracea Bu]*m., Lepidiota trichostmia Lea, and 
Lepidiota frenchi Blkb. 

P, f iirfuracea w^as found to be tlu* most important pest, and infesta¬ 
tion was worst on the red volcanic soils, the areas which originally 
supported dense scrub vegetation. Next in irni)ortance came Lepidiota 
frenchi wnd L. trichosferna, the “frenchi’’ gi’nb being a i)est chiefly on 
forest^Jands. 

Control measures liavc betMi worked out, and these aim in so 
regulating planting and giving attention to correct cultural oj)t‘i*ation.s 
that conditions arc made unfavoiirabJi^ for the wholesale <l(*veloj>imMit 
of the pests. Where pests are established in growing crops, soil fumi¬ 
gation is necessary, and a soil fumigant has been evolved w’hich gives 
a high percentage of mortality. By co-operating with the local I'ai iurrs’ 
Associations it has become possible to sui)ply to growers troubh‘d with 
these i^ests fumigants at cost price, and injectors are also loaned out 
at a nominal rental. At the same time they are instructed in the 
method of applying this fumigant, and every (uicouragenumt is given 
llum^ to clean up their damaged anuis and thereby prevent further 
(rouble being stored up for them in the future*. 

In foi*mer years, it was thought by growers generally that a liigh 
degree of control was gained by tlie (*olleetion and destruction of heeiles 
of the species of farfuracea, wdiich liad been attracted to light traps 
and eoIle<'ted thei'efrom. These ho(*tles were i)aid for by a PesI D(*striic- 
tiou Fund at the rate of Is. 6<i. per <j\iart, and the money exj»end<‘d 
\'(‘arly in this eonn(‘('tion Avas coiisidei'able. InAvstigations l>y the 
Bureau show^ed that api)r()ximately only 1 f>er cent, of those caught at 
light traps Avere females and the control gainwl thereby was negligible, 
and on the recommendations of the l>ur(*an j)a‘yment for this sp<H*ies 
of b(‘etle was abandoned. 

In the early stages of investigations, it Avas realised that the Aveevil 
hoi-(*r Rhabdocncniia ohscurus had not become established in the South, 
and no real danger from this pest existed, so long as no importations 
of cane plants wore made from North Queensland. Accordingly, inter- 
district fiuarantines VA^ero established by tin* Pathologist, and j)roclama- 
tions were made prohibiting the introduction of canes beyond cm-tain 
bouiida»-ies AAuthout a certificate giving tli(*m a clean bill of health. In 
this wmy it is hoped to effectiA^ely keep tliis pest out of Southern 
districts. 

Entomological Laboratory at Mackay. 

In Januarj’, 1928, an Assistant Entomologist was sent to Mackay 
and a laboratory proAuded for his work, Avhieh, so far, has been chiefly 
in connection witli the Avireworm damage to cane. 
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Cane Pests Boards. 

Sugar-cane is a sweet succulent plant and is naturally the pre\' of 
many insect and animal pests. During the past thirty years pest 
committees were instituted to deal with pests such as grubs, rats, &c., 
which committees were usually provided for by funds voluntarily 
subscribed by the local canegrowers and subsidisecl by the mills in the 
district, and to some extent by the Government. It was, however, felt 
that all farmers should be made to subscribe to these funds, and an 
attiunpt was made in 1916 to introduce legislation to that effect, but 
the amendments in the Bill made by the Legislative (Jouncil were jiot 
acceptable to the Assembly. At a later date—viz., in lfl23 -at the 
desire of representatives of the canegrowers, the Goveriiment of the 
<lay amended the Sugar Experiment Stations Act so as to provide lor 
the constitution of Cane Pests Boards when a request foi* same was 
made by a majority of canegrow’ers in a district, and llm making of a 
l(*vy of not more than three pence on every ton of sugar-cane received 
at any sugar works within a cane-pe^st infested area, to be paid by the 
growers and millers in equal proportions. From this fund, which was 
to be administered by the various (’anc Pests Hoards, ])aymeiit was 
to be made for the prevention and suppression of siieli animals, birds, 
and insects as were set forth in the regidations. These eomprise*]:— 

Atihmls —Hats, wallabi(‘s, mice, kangaroo rats, foxt‘s, wild pigs. 

Birds-AUsl bills or coots. 

Insects —Cane bcvtles, cane grubs, moth borers, weevil borers* 
beetle borers, bud moths, plant bugs, wireworms. grass¬ 
hoppers, locusts, army worms, set eaters, -white ants, eater- 
t)illars, plant-eating b(*etl(‘.s, leaf hopp(‘i’s, ])la]it lice,, 
mealy bugs. 

Fp to date .seven Fane Pe.sts Boards have been eorrstitutod under 
^"Thc Sm/ar Experiment stations Act Amendment Act of 1923"—viz.. 
Plane Greek, Maekay, Lower Burdekin, Ingham Line, Tully. South 
Johnstone, and Mossman. 

Division of Sugar Mill Technology. 

Early in the history of the Sugar Experiment Stations attempts 
were Ttiatlc to provide the Queensland sugar-mills with teehnieal assist¬ 
ance, aTid Mr. J. 0. Penny, who bad b(‘en with the Sugar Exj)erimeut 
Station at llaw^aii, carried out for a short time the duties of ehemical 
lnsp(*ctdr of Sugar Mills, afterw^ards resigning on being appointed to 
the position of manager of Farleigh Mill. Subsequently Mr. J. 0. 
Briinnich performed some work in this corniection for the Bureau, hut 
his services could not long be spared by the Agricultui*al Department. 

The present Director, how’cvcr, w^as anxious that the mills should 
have assistance and advice, and, as already pointed out, it was arranged 
that one of the travelling students should take u]) tlie study of sugar-mill 
technology, and as the graduate selected (Mr. Norman Bennett) had 
already had experience in Quetmsland sugar-mills, he left Queensland 
in 1924 and did not return till 192S. During tltat time he visit('d Java^ 
Scotland, Louisiana, Cuba, Haw^aii, and the Philippine Islands. Fpon 
his return, the Division of Sugar Mill Technology was formally 
constituted w'ithin the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. 
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Pending closer examination of the requirements of the Queensland 
mills, no further appointments were made at this early stage of the 
establishment of the Division, and Mr. Bennett’s duties were defined 
in such a way as to advise and assist mill managers, mill engineers, and 
mill chemists in all stages of the manufacture and technology of sugar. 

Por the first season, 1928, tlie officer api)ointed visited all Quet‘iis- 
land mills, with the exception of those of the Colonial KSugar Refining 
Company. As the result of this survey of the mills, the establishment 
of the Division was undertaken along the following lines:— 

1. The establishment of a society independent of the Division which 
would arrange for periodical gatherings of Queensland Sngai* Techno¬ 
logists for tlie ])urpose of discussing their problems. 

2. The establishment within the Bureau of a system of slandardisa- 
tion for hihoratory apparatus and teehni(]U(‘. 

3. The establishment within the Bureau of a system of mutual 
•control for those Queensland mills who were willing 1o forward 1bi‘ 
results of mill-working periodically to the Division. The system to 
l)e adopted for this mutual control was (‘laborated by the teelinologists 
and snlmiitted to a special committee of chemists ap[>()intc<l by th(‘ 
Queensland Society of Sugar Cane Technologists for ratification. 

4. The establishment of a t<H*hnical and i*es(‘areh laboratory. 

The api)ointmerit of a technical engineer and a technical chemisi 
to assist the mills m the elucidation of their pr'oblems. 

During the period which has elapsed since the inception of this 
work, the organisation of the Division lias proceeded slowly ]>ut siir(dy 
along the lines s(‘t out above. However, owing to financial diffi(Mdties, 
tli<^ appointment of a technical engineer and a research elKuuist lias 
been delayed, and on the expiration of his agreement, with tli(‘ Coveru- 
ment Mr. Norman Bennett resigned and took u|> the jiosition of 
manager of Racecourse Sugar Mill. At the pn'sent time the stall* of 
the Division consists of an assistant sugar-mill technologist and a 
librarian and clerk who is in charge of the mutual control sclieme. 

One of the chief difficulties with which this Division of the Bureau 
has to contend, ami which will become more pronounced in future years, 
is tlie fact that the officei's of this Division, after some years’ exix'rience, 
will be (pialified to assume r(\sponsible positions in the industry outside 
the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, and the Division must be 
lirepared to lose specially-trained men to individual siHjtions of the 
industry. The position is unfortunate, but it must be borm* in mind 
that one object of this Division of the Bureau of Sugar Extxu’iment 
Stations should be to train juniors and students for 1h(‘ outside woik 
rcMpiired by the industry. 

Th(* (picstion of the utilisatiou of by-products is one that 
immediately concerns the Technology Division of the Bureau. At 
present, molasses is being used for the manufacture of power alcohol, 
•which is being mixed with Shell benzene and having considerable 
success as an internal combustion futd under the name of ^^Shellkol,” 
and further factories for its manufacture will in all probability be 
erected. Other by-products such as building board and artificial silk 
manufacture have been under consideration. With regard to the fornuM*, 
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tlu* (‘stablishmc'iit of a factory lias before the industry for about 

8ix years, but the price offered for bagasse is not comniensurate Avilb 
the value of the raw product to tJie mills as fuel. The sugai’ technologist 
pointed out that ‘Mlie requironnmts of the Australian market for such 
materials as building board, artificial silk, industrial alcohol, and 
jnethylated spirits are limited. Actually, the problems of th(‘ utilisa¬ 
tion of the by-products of the sugar industly are not technical, but 
are ftindamcntally economic. Before any extension of these s(M-oudary 
industries can take jdace a sure market must l)e develop(‘d for the 
finished articles.” 


General. 

During the past twenty years thirty-two liulletins on Agricullurt‘, 
Patliology, ajid Entomology have beeii issmul by the Bureau in addition 
to numerous circulars and leaflets. 

The sum of £325,855 has been (‘xpended on experimental work sim^* 
tlic inc(‘y)tion of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations in 1900. 
Its work in eonnection Avith tin* sugai- infiustry cannot bt* ovei-- 
<‘st imated. 

The Queensland Society of Sugar Cane Technologists. 

In March, 1929, a cfjidVrcnc.c of mill maiiag(*rSj mill (‘UgiiuMM's, 
and mill cheniists AA^as (*all(*d in Mackay lo discuss the })rol)h‘]ns (h-aling 
Avith lh(‘ milling section only, and to considei- (he formation of a society 
of sugar leeluiologists. At this confereiiee, re]) resell tali vt‘s of sixte<*n 
sugar-mills, six engimering firms, the (.’ane Prices Boai'd, and the 
Bureau of Sugar Exjx'riment Stations were presmit. After four <lays 
of particularly int(‘r('stiug discussion, tin? conference formally decided 
to establish a permanent body, to lu* knoAvn as the Queensland Soei(*1y 
of Sugar Cane Technologists, and Avith the following objects:— 

1. i'he promotion of discussion of technical j)rohh‘jns of tli(‘ Qikmuis- 
hnid sugar industry by annual (‘onftu-ences held in the sugai* I'enti’es of 
<jie*ensland. 

2. The arraiigmrient for the pnhli<*ation and dist ribution of teelinical 
lit(?rature on all matters dealing Avith cam* sugar. 

8. The afliliatioii and co-operation with tin* International Society 
of Sugar Cane Technologists. 

The j)roceediiigs of this first confirenee of Sugar ^lill Teelmologists 
Avas printed by the Ihirean of Sugar Kx]>ej*iinent Stations at tlu* 
re(juest of the newly-formed Society and distributed to all mill managers, 
mil! engineers, and mill clumiists. The first officers of the Soei(‘ty Avt*rt‘— 

rresideni —Mr. W. h\ Seymour llowi*, (icneral Manager of tlie 
Mulgrave (Anitral Mill. 

Honorary Secretary —Mr. Norman Bennett, Sugar Teeiiiiologist 
to the Bureau of Sugar Exiieriment Stations. 

HxecAifivc —Mr. II. S. Goldsmith, General Manager of Walkers 
Limited; Mr. W. Pollock, (diief Engineer of the Tully 
Central Mill, rej)reseiitiiig sugar-mill engineers; ]\Ir. C. 11. 

Brien, Chief Cliemist, Mossman Central ]\Ull; and Mr. M. 
A. Doolan, Chief Chemist of the MulgraAA^ Central ]\lill. 
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Coiiimencing with a membership of forty, comprised chiefly of 
mill managers, engineers, and chemists, the scope of the Society’s 
activities was widened to* include all agricultural sections at the First 
Amuial Conference held in Cairns in 1930. In 1931, the Second Annual 
Conference of the Society was held in Bundaberg and was attended by 
some 100 delegates from all sugar centres in Queensland, while in 1932 
llie Third Annual Conference w’as held in Mackay with an attendance 
of 108 delegates. 

There are at the present time 257 members on the roll, comprising 
155 full members and 102 associate members. The need for such a 
Society has now been generally recognised by the leaders of the sugar 
industry, and its work has received recognition outside Australia^ 
prominence being given to extracts from papers in such leading sugar 
journals as ‘‘The International Sugar Journal” and “Facts about 
Sugar.” 

The President of the Society is now Mr. J. W. Inverarity, and 

J. M. MacGibbon i.s the Honorary Genera] Secretary. 

Tlie Society is materially assisted in carrying out the objects for 
which it was fonned, by tlie Queensland (.ane Growers’ (-oiincil and 
tlie Australian Sugar Producers’ Assoeiation. 

[tiik ENO.l 


TO NJEW 8lIBSiBl«KKS. 

New subscribers to the Jouroai arc asked to write their iiaiues 
legibly on tJielr order forms. The best way is to print your surname 
and full Christian names in block letters, so that there sliall be no 
possibility of mistake. 

When names are not written plainly it luYolves much tedious 
labour and loss of valuable time in checking electoral rolls, 
directories, and other references. This should be (fuite unnecessary. 

Some new subscribers write their surname only, and this lack of 
thought leads often to confusion, especially when there are other 
subscribers of tlie same surname in the same district* 

Everything possible is done to ensure delivery of the Journal, and 
new subscribers would help us greatly by observing tlie simple rule 
suggested, and thus reduce the risk of error In names and postal 
ncldresses to a minimum. 
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The Famous VERMOREL 

DUSTER. 

No duster on the market has met 
with such a wide and consistent 
demand than has the Vcrmorel 
Double Action Machine. It is a 
duster of t he continuous discharge 
type of the highest quality and 
workmanship. Simple in design 
and wonderfully efficient and 
trouble-free. 

Tobacco Growers 

and small crop men are buying 
this machine purely on its merits 
and p(‘rformance in the field. 

PRICE: 

Single Action Model £3/17/6 

Double Action (a.y ilhistrated) 
t^o Sale* Tax. 



Buy a VERMOREL and buy complete satisfaction. 


A. C.F. Ready-mixed Dusts 

For All Purposes. 


COPPER SULPHATE DUST 
BLIGHT DUST 
TOMATO & MELON DUST 
GRUB DUST 


NICOTINE DUST 
FUNGICIDAL DUST 
(for Tobacco Seed beds) 
GRAPE DUST, Etc. 


Write now for list of Prices and Analysis. 



Little Roma Street, Brisbane 
Causeway Junction. Townsville 
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The Imperiai Rotary Vaccum Pump, which is guaranteed to give 
years of solid service, is an engineering triumph, it ensures an even 
vacuum, it also eliminates the old-fashioned Vacuum Tank and Its connec¬ 
tions. The Imperial Milker can therefore be washed up in half the time. 

Other features are— 

(1) The Imperial Cyclic Reciprocator of which Releaser>Puisator is 
an integral part. It works in an oil bath. 

(2) No Separate Vacuum Pipe, therefore no danger of contaminatiDn. 



A Special Offer of 6 Months’ Supply of Crude Oil and 4 gallons of 
Lubricating Oil to all purchasers of a McDonald Milker this season. 

NEW COLOUR CATALOGUE, “ Q.A.J.” 11-32—FREE. 


A. H. McDonald & Co. 

187 Stanley Street, Brisbane 

Showrooms and Works: 566-574 Bridge Road, Richmond, E.1, Victoria. 
Branches at Sydney, Adelaide, and Perth. 
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bureau of Su 9 ar 0xpcnn)ent S^aHons. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL HINTS TO CANEGROWER8. 

The Northern Entotnologiat {Mr. E. Jarvis) Juis suhiniUed the foUoivWfi hints 
for November to the Bvrenu o/ Sit/for Exrtcriment tsiations :— 

Grey-back eockeliafeiB should make tlieir aj>i>earaiiee about tlu* middle or eiid 
of this mouth, the date of such eiuergeuec eorres])oudinj( with tliat of the first 
decided fall of rain. Fiiless the jireseiit dry conditions ehanci* to continue throughout 
November and well into December w’v may expect a liberal occurrence of cane 
iH'etles. It is interesting to note, howevi^r, that the <*ritical five months occu])i<'d 
by the pupal condition of our gre 3 '-back beetle have not jnoved tot» favourabh* to 
tho normal <leveloj»ment of this life cycle stage, tin* rainfall registered at Meringa 
fluring the j»eriod in (juestion having been 1(‘hs than 4 indies, whereas the average 
preci])itation during tlit*se five months in the C'airns district (over the last fortv 
yi'ars) is 1).S7 inches. 

During tho jirosent month ( November) farmers shouht make a }»oint of reading 
the mdes on grub fuuiigation, wliich were publislied last .Inly in the “Queensland 
Agricultural Joiimar’ (Vol. xxxviii., jmges li and 7); or in the “Australian Sugar 
.lournar’ (\’ol. xxiv., page 17o, dul.y, Ul.'lS), as these notes will b(‘ found lrol[»ful 
to growers iuteiuliug to fumigate their cane against grulis of the gi<*y ba<'k cockchafer. 


Collecting Beetles from Feeding Trees. 

'Drep'araiious should now lie made for ccdleeting cane beidh's on plantation') 
where feedihg-trecK of this insect ha[>pen to be conveniently situated, and can la* 
used as tra]t trees. The “AVeeping Fig,“Morctoii Bay Ash,*' &c., are favourite 
food-plants, and geii<‘rally attraer most of the beetles in the vicinity of a camdieM. 
When found growing cdose to li(‘adlamis, it will be found a, good plan to clear awjiy 
the vegetation from under such trees t(» within a radius of a chain or two, in (»rder 
to iiiduee beetles to eoneeiitrate upon tln*m, and to facilitate collecting Irojii same. 


Caterpillars of Moth-Borers of Cane. 

Fvideiie«‘ of the })reseuce of the “Large M«dh-borer, ’' together with indieatious 
of damage resulting froin the attacks of larvai of our smaller species of moth 1 borers 
will be noticed this mouth uiugngsl 3 ’oung sho<ds of ratoon ami plant cane. The 
so-called “dead liearts” caus<(l by such mining caterpillars are due to destruction 
of the ('(uitral heart-leaves, and during certain seasons are very consjiicuous amongst 
young cane on low-lying river flats. The shoots of thiial ratoon crops are often 
injun'd by caterpillars of the “Tineid Moth borer," the highest number of young 
shoots d<'stro,ved per stool being from ten to twenty. Control measnn's consist in 
cutting out the dead-hearts tt> a depth of aluiut 2 indies below ground level, 
particularly those which are wilted but still slighth" green or yellowish-green, as 
these shoots generally eontain the caterpillar rt'sponsible for tlie, damage, or its 
juipa. Needless to say, these should be crushed or otherwise destroyed. 


Grasshoppers and Army Worms. 

(huegrowers are asked to rep'ort to the Entomologist at Meriuga any occurrences 
of the siiiall hofijicr stage of such locusts as the Yellow-winged grasshopper, &(*., 
which may chance to appear on their jdantations, in order that this pest may lx; 
combated without delay while in its early wingless condition. Similarly, any si*rious 
infestation of cane by caterpillars of the “Arinj' w'orin " should Ik» promptl^^ made 
known. Now is the time for overhauling sjiray pumps, and after cleaning same 
replacing defective washers, &c., by new ones. A supply of load arsenate shoubl 
be on hand; same is procurable at Is. 6 d. per lb. iu 7-lb. tins, and Is. l^d. jier lb. 
in a case of .112 lb. When spraying against leaf-eating cateriiillars or beetles, use 14 
to 2 lb. arsoiiate in about 50 gallons of water. 
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3n iRemortam. 

HARRY TINNISWOOD EASTERBY. 

B y the (loath of Mr. Harry T. Easterby, Director of the Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment HtatLons, tin* sugar industry has lost one of its most notable per¬ 
sonalities and Queensland a fine citizen. Making a tour of the cane-growing districts, 
he was in the office of the Cairns Canegrowers’ Association when he suffered a sudden 
seizure which terminated fatally on Wednesday, 28th Sci>teniber, so he practically 
died ill harness. 

An excellent administrator and a master of method, Mr. Easterby characteristic¬ 
ally left everything in perfect order. Eor some time past ho had been engaged in 
v.riting a history of the sugar industry, a work comprehensive in its scope, which 
on its publication in book form will be accepted as an authoritative survey and as 
a valuable rcH^ord of the establishment and development of one of Australia’s 
greatest agricultural enterjudses. To him it was a labour of love and the last 
chapter was ready for the printer just lu'fore he left Brisbane on what was to he 
his final visit to the North. 

Mr. Easterby’s death is a distinct loss to the State which he loved and served 
so well; and also to the industry in which was bound up his life’s work, and which 
he helped on its technical, scientific, and administrative sides to develop to the stage 
it has reached to-day. In fact, for many years he ploughed a lonely furrow, and 
on his shoulders rested the entire investigational work of the Bureau until in time 
it iHJcame possible to ai)poiut an adequate staff. It is believed that the heavy work 
entailed in the organisation of the services of the Bureau, entailing as it oltcn did 
actual hardships in the years wh(‘n transport and otlier facilities were anything but 
modern, underiniiicd a powerful ])hysique to an extent that was largely the cause of 
his ultimate breakdown. 

Great in heart and ability, big in achievement, firm and coairagcous in his 
convictions and rigid in honesty of purpose, he was regarded as a man among men. 
His thoughtful consideration of otl^c^rs, geniality of manner in ail personal contacts, 
his capacity for inspiring the a'ffection of his associates made of him an exemplar of 
>vhat is best in humanity. 

Harry T. Easterby was born at Eehuca, Victoria, in 18(}7. lie studied at the 
lloisham (Victoria) I’ublic School, and ai»plied hbnself to chemistry and micro¬ 
scopical science, including sugar chemistry, and subsequently entered the sugar 
factory at Maffra in 1897, where he studied the technology of sugar under Dr. 
Riesen. He was jifterwards appointed to the position of chemist with Messrs. Gibson 
and Howes, owners of the Biiigera Sugar riantation at Biindaberg. Mr. Easterby 
was engaged later by the Victorian Government to make investigations into the 
beet sugar industry in 1900 and part of 1901, after which ho was appointed Assistant 
Director of Bugar Experiment Stutiems in Queensland to Dr. Walter Maxwell. He 
subseipiently Ixu'aine Director, which position he held nj» to the day of his (h^ath. 

The 8ugar Experiment Stations during Mr. Easterby’s long term of office 
developed remarkably. At the time he joined the service there was only one 
station in Queensland. No\v there are three; also three entomologitail laboratories, 
a sugar cane i>athological laboratory, a sugar soils laboratory, and a sugar mill 
technologists’ laboratory; while the staff has increased from six to twenty-two, 
including chemists, pathologists, entomologists, and agriculturists; while the yield 
of sugar has increased from 120,858 tons in 1901 to 581,270 tons in 1931, and the 
tons of cane required to make 1 ton of 94 net Htre sugar have been reduced from 
nearly 10 in 1901 to well under 7 during the past two seasons. 
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' Plate 156. 

The Late Harky T. Easterby. 
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Ill {iddition to his services as J)irector of the Bureau, Mr. Easterby’s compro' 
hensive knowledge had been availed of on different occasions in other directions. 
JJc was called on by the Victorian Government in 1915 to advise as to the future 
of the sugar beet industry iu Victoria; had sat on three Eoyal Commissions con¬ 
nected with sugar, and in 1929 was one of the Queensland delegates at the Triennial 
Conference of the International Society of Sugar Cano Technologists, lield iu Java, 
and was vice-chairman of the Queensland section of that Society. 

Few sugar men have had opportunities to apply themselves to a close and 
diligent study of both the cane and beet spheres of that industry, but Mr. Easterby 
was included iu the select minority. 

His ktfcnness for his work, his unusual organising capacity, and his ability to 
win the eonfidcnce, co-operation, and sympathy of the growers and millers through¬ 
out the State, contributed in no small way to the success which attended his labours. 
A genuine desire to give of his very beat permeated the man. His close» application 
to the various jjroblems wuth which he had to grapple, his perseverance and his 
immunity from discouragcnieiit through temporary checks, and the simple sincerity 
of the Director, soon won for him. a place (»f esteem in the eyes of all growers and 
millers^ 

Mr. Easterby knew his cane growers, and the canc growers knew him. They 
understood one another, and u peculiar bond of appveeiiitive sympathy existed 
between them. 

As a regular contributor to theH<j jiages Mr. Eastiuby w'us well kiiown to our 
readers. His record of the industry, the concluding chn|tter of Avhich is publishe«l 
in this issue, will be accepted as ah authoritative dociimetit, dealing as it does with 
the development of the industry in this Htate fr(»m twery angle. There was, i>ei- 
haps, no one more (pialified that Mr. Easterby—by both long exjierieiice and activ<‘ 
participation iu every phase of the industry in field and factory—to undertake the 
task of coinpiling an authentic record of development and events that make U]* the 
story of one of Australia’s greatest rural industries. It was a j^athetic circumstance 
that with, tlici end of his histm-y of the Queensland sugtir industry came tlu^ cm! of 
a life devoted almost exclu.sivcly to its interests and ])rogress. By his share in tite 
moulding of sugar policy he performed great service to Queensland, His per- 
soTial iiiflinmce on the sugar industry was jn-onomiced and remains indelibh-. 

Apart from his intense interest in agriculture ami its problems, Mr. .Ea.st('rl)y 
was a student of classical and modern literature, »Shakesi»earo being his fa\ourite 
among the moderns. Microscopy was another of his leisure ljour hobbies. 

In the passing of Harry Easterby there has gone from among us a man who 
was not only a notablet liguro iu the agricultural life of Queensland, but who, as ti 
good Australian, had all those fine qualities of min’d ami character that win and 
hold the affections and deep respect of lii.s fellow men. Jt can be truly said of him 
tliat he served well his day and generation, and his work for the sugar industry of 
(Queensland will remain a lasting rnoaiumcnt to a life spent largely in its service. 

The late Mr. Easterby was laid to rest on 29tli September in the Cairns ('eme- 
tery, after a short service at St. John’s Anglican Church. Gathered arouiul tlie 
graveside Nvere his son, Mr. R. T. Easterby, and numerous representatives of the 
sugar industry, the Department of Agriculture and Stock, and every other section 
of the community. Many fine tributes to his worth and wmrk were paid by the 
metropclitau and country Press and leading <dtizens, including the Premier, Hon. 
W. Forgau vSmith, and the Minister fur Agriculture and Stock, Hon. Frank W. 
Buicock. 

To t])o bereaved relatives deeiu-st sympathy is extended. 
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THE FIJI DISEASE MENACE IN SOUTHERN 
QUEENSLAND. 

By ARTHUR F. BELL, Pathologist. 

^WING to the danger of Fiji disease becoming a serious menace to 
^ newly introduced varieties of sugar-cane in Southern Queensland, 
the following notes have been compiled in order to describe the symptoms 
by which the disease may be recognised; and to set out the methods 
by which it may be controlled. 

Under suitable conditions Fiji disease can be one of the most 
destructive of all sugar-cane diseases. This disease takes its name from 
the country where it was first observed some twenty-five years ago, 
and most caiiegrowers will recall that for some years the sugar industry 
of Fiji was very seriously affected by the ravages of. the disease. Fiji 
disease has been known in Southern Queensland for a number of years, 
and is w'idely distributed in the Maryborough and Beenleigh districts. 
By the exercise of the recommended control measures a gre^at improve¬ 
ment has been brought about by the Beenleigh growers, but the situation 
in tile Maryborough district is still very unsatisfactory. In the last 
few years the disease has been found in a number of scattered farms in 
the Moreton and Bundaberg-Isis districts. The varieties mainly affected 
at present are D. 1135 and 3900 Seedling, which are also susceptible to 
gumming disease and are gradually being discarded. 

Unfortunately, some of the promising new' varieties, including 
P.O.J. 2878 and other P.O.J. canes, have been found to be quite 
susceptible and the presence of Fiji disease constitutes a grave danger 
to the successful cultivation of these canes. In order to bring under 
control the very serious gumming disease, only varieties wdiicli have 
been proved resistant to gumming disease are now released for testing 
in the field. It is very important, that such work should not be hindered 
by infection with Fiji disease, particularly in the Bundaberg-Isis and 
Moreton districts, where gumming disease is worst and where Fiji 
disease could be practically eradicated with little trouble. 

The presence of scattered stools with Fiji disease, however few, 
must be viewed seriously, and it would be well to take warning from 
recent developments in certain parts of Fiji. For many years the rate 
of spread of the disease had been quite slow, but, following the floods 
of some three years ago the rate of spread suddenly increased enormously, 
and in many fields the number of infected stools has increased ten-fold. 

S;rixtI»toiiit.—Diseased setts will always give rise to diseased plants, 
and in most cases such ptots will form no cane, but the stool will 
consist of a cluster of stunted shoots such as is illustrated in the fore¬ 
ground of Plate 1$7. The leaves of these stunted plants are short and 
erect, and generally of a darker green colour than the leaves of healthy 
plants. On ezamihation of the under surface of these leaves there will 
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Plate 1.*)7. 

T1h‘ stuni(*(l stools in the foreground resulted from th<‘ j>Jnntin^^ of 
diseased euttings. 



Plate 158. 

Small galls characteristic of Fiji disease cm under surface of leaf, 
with one greatly elongated gall on the midrib. 
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be found the small galls which are characteristic of the disease. These 
are well illustrated in Plate 158; they are yellowish in colour, about 
1-32 to 1-16 of an inch in diameter, and may be up to several inches 
in length, although the majority are only about half-an-incli long. 
They follow the direction of the veins of the leaf and are, in fact, 
enlarged veins. Such stunted diseased stools are readily found as soon 
as the surrounding healthy stools have eominenced to make cane. 

Diseases of this type are usually spread from plant to plant by 
insects, and if the stunted diseased stools described above are not 
uprooted and destroyed, the surrounding healthy stools will gradually 
become infected. This is known as secondary infection, and the 
diseased stalks present a very striking appearance. The leaves become 
stunted and stand out stiffly from the crown, while the younger leaves 
('Url inwards and frequently have brownish scalded margins. The 
general appearance is as though some animal had bitten off the tops 
(d‘ the leaves, and is well illustTated in Plate 159. In cases of secondary 
infection often only one or two stalks may appear diseased, while the 
tMunaining stalks of the stool appear healthy. No further growth of 
tlu' stalk follows after th(‘ i)roduetion of tlu‘S(^ stunted leaves; the 
>'oiuig leaves now produced gradually become smaller and smaller, and 
eventually tlie stalk dies. 

Fiji disease is generally worse in ratoons than in plant cane. 
Eatoons from dis(‘ased stools produce only a cluster of small grass-like 
leaves on which, how’ever, the characteristic leaf galls may be found. 

Control. —The following methods of control are advised:— 

1. Fiji disease is spread from farm to farm by means of diseased 
cuttings, and, therefore, careless exelianging of varieties cannot be too 
severely condemned wdiere this disease exists. 

2. Make a row-hy-row^ examination of any cane intended for planting 
purposes and ahsoluttdy reject any field in wdiieh Fiji disease is found. 
Fane for planting purposes should be grown from spc'cially selected 
stock in small ‘‘Farm Nursery'^ fields wdiieli can l)e insf>eeted 
frequently, 

3. Old susceptible varieties such as 1). 1135 and 1900 Seedling 
should be discarded as soon as possible; this particularly applies to 
D. 1135 in the Moreton district. The varieties Q. 813 aiid H.Q. 285 
are fairly resistant and their planting is encouraged. 

4. Make carcTul inspections of the young plant and ratoon cane 
and immediately dig out and destroy any diselised stools. In the event 
of any disease being found continue the inspections througliout the life 
of the crop, 

5. Plough out ratoons in which the disease has been found 
immediately after the final cutting. Diseased volunteer ratoons are a 
serious source of infection. 

6. Reduce the number of varieties grown to the absolute minimum. 
Variety collectors are a menace to their neighbours as well as to them¬ 
selves at any time, and particularly so in the presence of this disease. 
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THE SELECTION OF PINEAPPLE PLANTING 

MATERIAL. 

By H. JC. LEWCOCIv, M.Hc., B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 

CINCE the inception of the present series of pineapple disease iuv(‘sti- 
gations in October, 1931, attention has been chiefly centred on the 
problem of determining the cause or causes of “wilt’’ and the conditions 
necessary for its development. ‘‘Wilt” is widespread and increasingly 
destructive in pineapple helds in Queensland and is unquestionably the 
most serious trouble with which growers have to contend. Field 
studies carried out during the past twelve jnonths have shown that 
wilting of pineapple plants may arise from several (Jiffereiit caus(*s 
and that the expression of disease symptoms developing in wilt-affectiMi 
fields varies according to the dominant underlying cause. In fact, on 
the basis of symptoms developed, it has been found possible to differen¬ 
tiate between three distinct types of wilt occurring in Queenslaml 
plan tations, namely— 

(a) Wilt due to poor drainage or other unsuitability of the soil; 

(b) Wilt arising from nematode attack; 

(c) Wilt disease. 

The last-named type of wilt “(c)” is the one which is causing most 
serious concern amongst pineapple growers in Queensland at the 
present time. 

Need for Careful Selection of Planting Material Demonstrated by 
Spread of Wilt Disease. 

During the twelve months that the present investigations have been 
in pi'ogress, they have contributed, among othei* things, a fair amount 
of information concerning the manner in which the wilt disease is 
disseminated from diseased to healthy plantations. Donsiderahh* 
cviilenee has been secured which indicates that the spread of wilt 
disea.se throughout the pineapple-growing districts of Queensland has 
been largely brought about through the planting of suckers, slips, and 
tops derived from diseased plantations. In particular, the indiseriruinate 
planting of tops obtained free from canning factories—which has been 
carried on extensively in some districts during the last two or three 
seasons—appears to have contributed greatly to the s<u*ioiis position in 
which wilt has placed the industry in those areas at the x)resent time. 

Other Advantages Accruing from Methodical Selection of Planting 

Material. 

While most growers are now fully alive to the importance of taking 
planting material only from healthy flelds, it is not so generally realised 
that even in apparently healthy fields rigorous selection of planting 
material is necessary if the general standard of the i)lantatioiis is to be 
maintained. Long-experienced growers are almost all agreed that, 
during the past ten years, the vitality and productiveness of Queens¬ 
land pineapple plantations have shown a gradual but noticeable decline, 
quite apart from losses attributable to the wilt disease. This is a 
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matter which vitally concerns every grower, as the profitable cultivation 
of pineapples depends not only on the price received for the fruit, but 
also on the yield per acre. Costs of production remain approximately 
the same whether the yield per acre of marketable fruit is 100 cases 
or 500 eases. 

In view of the present depressed state of the industry, no grower 
can afford to ignore any economically practicable means whereby the 
productiveness of his plantations may be maintained or improved. 
Selection of planting material on a large scale is a simple and sure 
method not only of ensuring disease-free stock, but also of improving 
the whole general standard of pineapple plantations. 


Characters to be Considered in the Selection of Planting Material. 

In practising selection the first task is to get clearly in mind what 
characters of the parent plants should be perpetuated or eliminated 
and, secondly, to determine if these characters are hereditary or due 
merely to the conditions under which the parent plants are grown. 

(a) Resistance to Disease. 

The foremost eonsid<‘]‘atiori is, of course, that the planting stock 
shall h(^ fi’ce from disease when plant(*d and possess a high degree of 
resistance to disoasi* infections throughout its siibsequeiit dev<do]>juout. 
These are the criteria on which any plan or method of selection must 
be based. However, while the grower may practise s(‘lectiori primarily 
to secure vigorous, disease-free stock, he can, with but little additional 
effort, so widen the basis for selection as to include improvement of 
type and increased productiveness. 

With regard to the fi*uit itself, size and shape arc^ the most important 
characters to be considered, 

(6) Size of Fruit. 

For cauTiing x)urposes, uniformly large, heavy fruit are preferred, 
whilst for the fresh fruit market, medium-siz(‘d fruit are in chief 
demand. 

Only nieagi’e data are available as to whether the size of the fruit 
is a persistent character. However, the evidence at hand indicates 
that when selecting planting material from fields wh(‘re the fruit is 
running medium to large in size, it is advisable to avoid plants hearing 
undersized fruit. 

(c) Shape of Fruit. 

Both for canning and market purposes it is desired that the fruits 
should be long and cylindrical in shape, of good diameter, and possessed 
of fiat eyes and small cores. Cone-shaped fruit are particularly unsuited 
for canning and abnormalities such as multiple tops also detract from 
the commercial value of the fruit, even when they are of fair weight. 
Pro]>agation tests carried out in Hawaii indicate that the shape of the 
fruit is an hereditaiy character and plants throwing slender, conical, 
or misshapen fruit should be avoided when sele(5ting planting material. 
On the other hand, multiple tops and prominent eyes appear to be 
due to environment and there is no evidence at present available which 
would suggest that these characters are transmitted in planting 
material* 
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Sets the Standard 
for All Separators 

THE 




NEW 

ERA 

(Ball-Bearing) 



tho ** New Era sets the standard for all other Separators. Features 
which were originated by the “ New Era " have since been copied by all 
leading manufacturers, including BalLbearing Rust-proof Bowls, Automatic 
Oiling. The “ New Era embodies every modern feature. 

It has a special neck-bearing which keeps the bowl i)ert'ectly centred, and 
absolutely eliminates vibration. Every ounce of cream is separated. 

The ** New Era '' is the highest-grade Separator imported without exception. 
It was awarded .First Prize at the last Royal National Show against very 
keen competition, Hiindreds of farmers from all parts of the country 
inspected it, and were amazed at its simplicity and efficiency. It is the 
cleanest skinner. You buy from us at Direct Factory Prices as folhnvs:-- 

£ s. d. 

15 gallons . 5 10 0 

22 gallons .8 10 0 


30 gallons 
45 gallons 
60 gallons 
90 gallons 
125 gallons 
Less 10 p» 
Write foi 

High Stand 1 


... 5 10 0 
8 10 0 
... 11 10 0 
... 16 0 0 
... 19 0 0 
... 22 0 0 


er cent, for cash. Terms if re(|iiired. 
r Special “ New Era Separator Booklet. 

£ B. d. 

for 00, 00, and 125 galls.3 10 0 


Power Attaclmient for 60, ttO, and 125 gulls. 5 0 0 

Hibiscus Cream Cooler .15 0 

“ NEW ERA » STEEL CHURNS. 

Cluirning Capacity. £ s. d. 

No. 10 ... ... quart? ... 3 12 6 

No. 20 ... ... 51 quarts ... I 10 0 

No. 21 ... ... 0 quarts ... 5 10 0 

W> also supply Tinned Seamless Cream Cans as follows:-- 

-• 2 3 4 5 6 H 10 galls. 

Price ... 17s. Od. 18s. 3d. 10s. 6d. 22s. Od. 24s. 3d. 27s. Od. 3 Qb, Od. 
Less 10 per cent, for cash. Labels, 9d. 

Sole Agents— 




Bowen off Ann St*, Brisbane, near Fire Brigade 
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(d) Type of Plant Growth. 

In determining the suitability of the plant as a source of propa¬ 
gating material, the characters which should be looked for are:— 
(1) general vigour and productiveness, (2) free production of suckers, 
and (3) resistance to disease. All growers are agreed as to the importance 
of perpetuating these desirable characters in their plantations. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that planting material should not be 
selected on vegetative characters alone, as vigorous growth is no guide 
to the type of fruit produced and lasting benefits from selection can 
only come from improved yields and types of fruit. 

A word of caution is necessary with regard to plants throwing an 
excessive number of slips aroiind the base of the fruit. This abnormality 
is known in Hawaii as ‘TJollar of slips’^ and all the data so far avail¬ 
able, both locally and in Hawaii, indicate that it is an hereditary 
characteristic. For this reason, and irrespective of their apparent 
vigour, all plants throwing a ‘‘collar of slij^s” should be strictly avoided 
wdien selecting planting material, as such plants produce few if any 
suckers and the yield from subsequent crops is reduced accordingly. 
“Oollar of slips’’ is an especially mischievous variation from typ(» in 
that it offers an obvious and very easy source of planting .material which 
would be seized upon by careless or inexperienced growlers. However, 
provided that the “collar of slips” type of idaiit is avoided, the number 
of slips borne (up to half a dozen) need not be considered in selecting 
parents from wdiich to take planting material. 

(e) She of Plafiling Material. 

Tests carried out in Florida by the United States Department of 
Agriculture indicate that only well-developed suckers or slips should 
be used as planting material. Other things being equal, it has been 
found that large-sized suckers and slips not only produce much stronger 
plants than under-sized weak ones, but they are also likely to be freer 
from disease and come into bearing much more quickly. It is important, 
therefore, not to collect planting material until it has attained a fairly 
advanced stage of development. 


The Practice of Selection. 

If possible, the selection of planting material should be made only 
from young plants at or near the time the lirst fruit (plant crop) is 
harvested. With plants of this age it is not only easier to recognise 
the characters which it is desired to perpetuate, but it is also possible 
to ensure, with some degree of certainty, that the planting material 
has been derived from wilt-free stock. In any cas(», wmrn out oi* 
abandoned plantations should not be used as sources of planting 
material under any circumstances, as in such fields it is exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish between healthy and diseased plants and quite 
impossible to determine wdiich plants possess desirable vegetative and 
fruiting characteristics. For similar reasons, the use of butts as planting 
material is also much to be deprecated. Furthermore, suckers and slips 
for planting purposes should not be taken from apparently healthy 
plants growing adjacent to patches affected with wilt disease, as such 
plants may be already infected with wilt although the symptoms are not 
yet evident. 
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Finally, growers are cautioned not to purchase suckers or slips 
from plantations with whi(jh they are not personally familiar unless it 
is known on reliable authority that such plantations are free from wilt 
disease. Anyone who has seen the result of planting suckers or slips 
taken from wilt-affected plants will not henceforth be likely to use 
planting material from wilt-affected fields. 

In order to ensure that suckers and slips are selected only from 
plants which meet the desired requirements of freedom from disease, 
vigorous growth and free production of suckers, combined with the 
production of weighty, well-shaped, and uniform fruit, such plants 
should be marked at fruiting time by dabbing a little white paint on 
several of the most i)roinineiit leaves. Then, when the time comes to 
gather the planting material after the fruit has been harvested, all 
plants not so marked are rigidly rejected irrespective of their apparent 
vigour or the number of suckers or slips which they have produced. 

In Hawaii, where tops are used extensively for planting purposes, 
it is the practice to select and remove these from the fruit before they 
are harvested. By this practice—\vhich is possible only because of the 
close proximity of the Hawaiian i)ineapple fields to the canning factories 
—it is insured that all tops used for planting have been individually 
selected From plants and fruits of the most desirable type. Unfortu¬ 
nately the selection of tops in this way is not practicable under Queens¬ 
land conditions, particularly during the summer months, owing to the 
lengthy interval which elapses between the time the fruit is harvested 
and its arrival at the cannery. 

As previously pointed out, the indiscriminate planting of tops 
])roenred !>(*(' From canning factories is a practice which cannot Ix' too 
strongly condeiiirKHl. In a number of instances it has been possible to 
definitely trace the spread of wilt dis(‘use fj-om a fi(‘ld ])lant(‘d ^vith 
tops obtained from tlie canning factories. While such planting material 
may appear to offer a eh(‘ap means of {Wanting up an area with pine¬ 
apples, it is likely to ])j’ove ver}" costly in tlu*, long run. The origin of 
tops proeur(‘d in tJiis way is unknown and, quite apart from the ilangru* 
of disseminating diseases, the use of su<‘h. planting material should lx* 
discontinued by ev(‘i*y grower who seeks to maintain or improvf* the 
ju’odnctivity of his i)laTitation. 


Does Continued Propagation from the Same Stock Lead to 
Deterioration? 

jMany growers are under flu* impression that the dimimition in 
yield and vigour of their plantations, which has become so ('videnl 
during recent years, is due to their stock “ruiinirig out’' and that the 
introduction of planting material from another district will he markedly 
beneficial and result in greatly increased yields. On many farms the 
deterioration of tJie pineapple stock is a very seilous trouble, but it has 
resulted not so much from continued planting of the same stock as 
from continued indiscriminate ])ropagation without selection. 

Methodical and persistent selection of planting material—long 
recognised as being most important in maintaining yields from other 
vegetatively-propagated crops—is just as essential in securing the best 
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results from pineapple-growing. Several of the most successful 
pineapple-growers in Queensland have been planting froin the same 
stock for as long as thirty years, and over this period the yields 
obtained per acre have increased rather than diminished. These results 
are largely due to tho discrimination exercised in the choice of planting 
material. The intelligent grower realises that it pays to grow nothing 
but the best and that to introduce planting material from an unknown 
source on to his farm might jeopardise the health and vigor of his own 
planting stock which has taken him years of effort to bring to its 
present state of productiveness. Instances of the calamitous results 
following on the introduction of diseased planting material to 
pr(.*viously healthy plantations have occurred all too frequently in 
Queensland during the past few years, as many growers can testify. 

The purchase of planting stock from an old-established, productive, 
and disease-free plantation, for the purpose of improving the type and 
yield of fimit grown, is a commendable practice and one likely to benefit 
the industry generally; but the indiscriminate planting of stock from 
unknown sources, frequently from abandoned' or worn-out fields, is 
detrimental to the interests of all concerned and cannot be too strongly 
condemned. Undesirable types of plants and fruits are porpctuiited 
and, what is even more serious, diseast‘s ar<' frequent I 3 ’ transmitted fj*om 
unhealthy ])Hrent plants to new lields. There is no doubt whatever that 
many of the losses and failurt's experienced during r('eent years have 
been due in large measure to the indiscriminate planting of suckers, 
slips, stumps, and tops from weak, diseased, or worn-out i)lan 1 s. 

Fi-oni the foregoing discussion it should l)e evident tliat the 
ad vain ages to he derived from careful selection of planting material 
are not open to argument; they are real, tangible, and ])rai*ti(table, as 
Hawaiian e\i>erience lias provfMl beyond all shadow* of doubt. Tin* 
<liroel monetary benefits likely to accrue from increasiHl yields should 
alone convince all growers of the value of the practice, hut the indirect 
benelits resulting from the stabilisation of the canning industry with a 
standard quality ]>rodnet are likely to be even greater and more 
far-reaching. 


SILO MOULDS FOR FARMERS. 

A corrospoiident lias called oiu* attention to the fact that tlie New South Wales 
Deiiarlment of AgricAiltme has had made three sets of silo moulds for renting out 
to farmers and has suggested that the Queensland Department might do likewise. 

It may interest our readers to know that this Department has for many years 
maintained sets of silo moulds for loan to farmers for the )>urpo«e of erecting 
overhead circular concrete silos. The moulds are loaned free of charge, but the 
borrOTV'er is required to pay all transport charges involved and to undertake the 
return of the moulds in good order and condition after completion of his silo. 

Applications for the loan of the moulds, which arc of three sizes, viz.;—14 feet, 
15 feet, and 17 feelj diameter respectively, should be made to the Under Secretary, 
J'lepartment of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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COTTON PLANTING AND CULTIVATING. 

By R. W. PETEBS, Cotton Experimentalist.* 

DOTH of these phases of cotton-growing are of the utmost importance, 
^ and, as they are usually performed by the cotton-grower, an excellent 
opportunity is afforded him of making a close study of the efficiency 
being obtained in every operation connected with them. It is suggeste(i, 
therefore, that if greater attention is given to all of the factors discussed, 
much better stan<3s will be obtained generally and heavier yields will 
be produced at a much lower cost per lb. of seed cotton. 

Time of Planting. 

Time of planting, in (;onjunction with type of soil, is, in many 
respects, one of the most important factors contributing to the yield 
obtaine(i from a cotton plant. This is especially true in Queensland on 
account of the nature of'the rainfall distribution and the occurrence of 
various insect pests. 

In the main cotton-growing areas, which are in the Central and 
Southern districts of this State, planting should be performed following 
the first good rains falling after the danger of late spring frosts is passed. 
This conclusion has been generally arrived at in most sections of these 
districts, and carefully conducte(i time of planting tests over a series 
of years at the Cotton Research Station have also borne this out. 

The explanation appears to be that where cotton is planted in 
September and October under conditions of sufficient moisture to promote 
steady growth, the cool night temperatures cause the plants to make 
mostly a slow development of the parts above ground, but a good root 
system, characterised by a deep growing tap-root is, however, developed. 
If such plants are thinned out when five or six inches tall, a stocky 
toughened growth develops which generally forms a splendid type of 
fruiting system by the time the December rains commence. The night 
temperatures are higher from then on, and with the ample moisture 
sufficient crop is usually set to prevent the plant growing too rankly 
or becoming so succulent as to be attractive to the corn-ear worm unless 
an unsuitable variety is planted on very rich soil, or prolonged rainfall 
is experienced in December and January. The deep-growing tap-root, 
on the other hand, enables the plant fo cai ry on normally, or with only 
moderate checks, during dry periods in the earlier stages of growth. 
It is likewise of marked assistance in supplying sufficient moisture to 
prevent excessive shedding of the crop, reducing size of bolls, and 
damaging of the fibres during dry periods later in the season. In fact, 
in seasons in which showers occjir so frectuently in the spring months 
that a root system develops consisting mostly of laterals near the surface, 
rather than a tap-root with well-formed lower laterals, great loss from 
shedding may be experienced during heat waves later in the season. 

Cotton planted late in November or in December on alluvial or 
sandy loams, generally receives more than ample moisture with the 
commencement of the wet season, which usually is around mid-December. 
This causes the development of an excessive lateral rooting system in 
the upper layers of the soil, especially if it is of a fertile nature, which 

* In a radio lecture from 4QG. 
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Water Means Life! 

How is Your Water Supply? 

Use Concrete Staves for your 
Water Tanks and make a 
permanent job of it. 

The Hume Tank Stave is 
readily put together &■ makes 
a perfect tank, absolutely 
immune from rust, rot, white 
ants, or fire. 

All particulars on applicaiion to — 

HUME PIPE COY.(Aust.)LTD. 

Box 613 J, G.P.O., Brisbane 

Phone: J 1441 (3 lines) 

Also at ROCKHAMPTON. TOWNSVILLE, CAIRNS 


Pigs! Pigs! Pigs! 

No animal on the farm responds to good j 

feeding more than a pig. From weaning 
time 1^ pounds live weight per day can 
be put on. This can he cuxomplished by feeding — 

Borthwiek's MEBO^ [Meat and Bone} Meal 

The cheafNnt farm el Protein [13/3 per ISO lb. bag] 

•ntf 

Borthwick^g HONOUR** [Mineral Mixture} 

[17/* per 100 lb. Bag] 

as part of the ration in place of or in conjunction 
with milk. Get your pigs marketed early; turn your 
money over quickly; and be assured of profits. 

gvgpItM of antf mmn obtalasd troM 

Progvs* Ifsrslisttts sne gt«rwi sr dlrsst troM tUm 
itofcsrs— 

Thomas Borthwick and Sons (A’asia) Ltd. 

Parbury Houte, Eaffie Street, Brisbane. 
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The “FARM 
FAVOURITE’^ 

Poley Saddle 


Mounted with Stirrup Leathers, Irons, and 
Folded Girth. 

Rail £ 5 - 5-0 Free 

Made of strong materials on a strong tree to stand 
hard wear. 

Astrons[|-in. Ringhead Bridle for 9/6, post free 

Made of Colonial Bridle Leather, Turned Back Billets 
on Reins. N.P. Buckles, and a 3>in. Large Ring 
Bradoon Bit. 

Oar Price* are Right. 

Catalogue Potted Free. 

G. J. Schneider 

387 George Street, Brisbane 

(Oppoeite McDonnell and Ea»t) 




Cburcb of lEnolanb (Brammav School, 

Brisbane 

THE SCHOOL HAS AN IDEAL SITUATION WITH 53 
ACRES OF LAND WITHIN TWO MILES OF THE CITY. There 
are two houses for boarders—a. Senior House for boys over thirteen 
years of age and a Junior House for boys under thirteen. The 
School has its own dairy herd of 8 cows, and is supplied with eggs 
from its own poultry yards. The Houses, Class Rooms, Reading 
Rooms, and Chapel are supplied with Electric Light; and Fittings 
are of Approved Modem Types. 

The School has four Playing Fields, turf and cement wickets, 
boat sheds, tennis courts, cement swimming pool, and open-air 
gymnasium. 

THE SCHOOL PREPARES FOR JUNIOR AND-SENIOR 
EXAMINATIONS and FOR THE UNIVERSITY. There is a 
special class for boys intending to enter Business, or to go on the 
Land. 

Parents are strongly advised to enter their sons at as early an 
age as possible. 

FOURTH TERM COMMENCES 8rd OCTOBER, 19d2. 

For Prospectus apply to the Headmaster, W. P. F. MORRIS, M.A. 
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results in a rank growth of plant being made that is succulent and 
attractive to several insect pests, and is also prone to heavy shedding 
of crop in either very dry or wet spells. 

Where one can plant on heavy clay loams of the type usually 
associated with large-sized box trees, or mixtures of ironbark and box 
trees, such as on the lower slopes of forest country, planting can be done 
later than on the rich loams of the alluvial flats. Two factors may 
contribute to this: the plant food balances, and the mechanical condition 
of the soils. The heavy clay loams usually have a higher carbon-nitrogen 
ratio and contain much less nitrogen than do the rich alluvial loams, 
hence thei'(‘ is not such a stimulant to rank growth. Also, the clay loams 
probably restrict the development of the fibrous roots to a greater extent 
than do the loams, so that the plant does not have such a net-work 
feeding system to supply it nitrogen during periods favourable for the 
formation of the latter. 

Another feature of the mechanical condition of the soils to be 
considered is that during periods of heavy rain, when the plant on the 
rich alluvial loam has every stimulant to make rank growth, the rooting 
system of the plant in (day and clay loam is surrounded by sodden or 
partially water-logged soil, which restricts not only the availability of 
the plant foods, but brings about a condition whereby the xdants would 
appear to be suffering somewhat from drought, although the soils are 
moist. Rank growth is seldom made on such types of soil during a wet 
season if the right variety of cotton has been selected, unless the soils 
are very fertil(‘. On the other hand, in dry seasons or during prolonged 
dry spells, the clay subsoils which usually accompany these soils hold 
the moisture' u]) to the ux>per root system better than is the case with 
tlu^ (h'epor alluvial loams. Tt is for these reasons that it is suggested 
where one eonteinplatcs growing cotton, a trial .should be made, if x^ossible 
on some of the clay loam soils of the various tyi)es 'which were described 
in I'reparatiou of Land, the first lecturette of this series. 

l*laiiling may also he carrit'd out later on soil the first or second 
year under cultivation from the virgin state, than where it has been 
cultivated for several years. The most x'jronoimced dilTcrenee may he 
obtained, even in the same row*, 'where a portion of the croj^ is on old 
cultivated rich alluvial loam and the rest on land of the same type, 
but just broken up out of the virgin state. The explanation appears 
again to be that a better balance of plant food exists, the newly broken 
country having a much higher carbon-nitrogen ratio and generally a 
very low nitrogt'ii content, which condition may continue for two or 
three seasons, after which a rapid increase of nitrogen occurs if in a 
district with moderate to good rainfall. 

The best time to iflant in the far Northern districts depends mostly 
on the nature of the rainfall. In the drier inland sections or where 
the summer rainfall is moderate and tapers off quickly, the regular spring 
plantings will probably be the most suitable. In the coastal areas where 
very heavy rainfall is experienced, growers have found planting around 
the end of February gives good results, for the crop then sets and matures 
during the drier winter months. Growers in the Northern areas are 
strongly recommended to experiment with various times of planting on 
their different soil types, for the variable conditions make it desirable 
for each individual to ascertain the best for his own peculiar combination 
of soil and climate. 
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It is pointed out that in the wetter coastal portions of tho Nor^ern 
districts, insect attacks may be the controlling factor regardijoig yield 
to l)c obtained. The slightest puncture of the bolls under the conditions 
of high humidity in these areas, allows of the entrance of boll rots which 
either lower the value of the contents of the boll or destroy it entirely. 
Every effort should be made, therefore, to plant the cotton crop in a 
welhexposed position where good air drainage can be obtained, and on 
soils which will not force too rank a growth. This also applies to the 
wetter coastal areas of the Central and Southern district. 

Necessity for Good Stands. 

Another most important factor in successful cotton growing is the 
obtaining of a full stand of plants, for no matter how suitable the 
land is for cotton production, or how efficient the cultural methods are, 
a full stand is required to produce the maximum yield that the 
combination of seasonal and soil conditions will allow. This is recognised 
in older cotton-growing countries, where heavy rates of sowing are usually 
made, but here in Queensland the tendency has generally been to sow 
just sufficient to give a good commercial strike if all conditions are 
favourable. This has been brought about mostly through an effort to 
reduce thinning charges, or to eliidinate them altogether by sowing so 
lightly as to require no thinning. 

Bate Of Sowing. 

The recommended seed rate of sowing is 20 lb. per acre when 
planting in rows feet apart; It is believed that sowing less than this 
is a mistake, especially in the districts where heavy storms may be 
experienced at planting time, or where ^‘dry planting*^ is practised. 
Undoubtedly fairly good stands can be obtained under favourable 
conditions from a rate as low as 10 lb. of undelinted seed per acre, but 
experience has proved the advantages of planting sufficient seed to 
guarantee practically a full stand under almost any conditions which 
may occur, rather than to risk planting with lighter rates that will just 
give commercial strikes if everything is all right. It is also pointed out 
that the tendency to plant on the clay loams is becoming more pronounced . 
each season, as cotton on these soils appears to i^ve better average results. 

It is w^hen heavy packing rains occur on such soils just before the seedlings 
come through that the fallacy of light planting being advisable is fully 
demonstrated. Under such conditions a light sowing,does not supply 
enough seed to provide sufficient lifting power to break through the 
packed soil, particularly if cold soil temperatui^s retard growth or cause 
rotting of seed; whereas with a 20-lb. rate of sowing a most remarkable 
amount of energy is developed which, provided the field is harrovred 
to break the surface crust, will give fairly good chances of obtaining 
a stand even under rather adverse conditions^ This point should be 
especially remembered by the growers who practise dry planting. 

Where delinted seed is being planted it is possible tjls^ or IS lb. 
per acre is ample on most soils on account of the snoio ofim di^ 
that is obtained with the planter and the ^neater 
One has only to try obtaining stands smtiS»le fo^^ 
however, to realise the large amount of row space with jpooir htandb filtt 
occurs in most commercial fields of cottan> and it is 
grower check up carefully on this point to See 
obiaiiung. , ‘■ >■" 
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Depth of Sowing. 

The correct depth of sowing varies between IJ to 2^ inches, depending 
on the condition of the seed-bed, amount of moisture in the sui-face soils, 
and the method of planting. The main objective is to get a good stand 
as quickly as possible. This requires planting the seed just deeply 
enough to have sufficient moisture to germinate them, and still not have 
the soil dry out before the young roots penetrate into the moist subsoils. 
For most soils under average conditions a depth of about 2 inches in 
moist, firm soil will allow of a good germination being obtained. This 
is especially true if a split-wheel type of planter is used. Where the 
seed is covered with scrapers, or by scufflers if planted in shallow rnrrows, 
2| inches will probably be better, as the soil is not compact and there is 
danger of the moisture being lost before germination is affected, 
particularly' if drying winds are experienced. 

If plantings are made at a greater depth than 24 inches there is 
always danger of the seed rotting in a cold wet spring, and in a dry 
spring, while germinations may be obtained, the seedlings are frequently 
so long in coming through the surface that they arc thin and spindly 
and of a pale yellowish colour rather than the usual healthy green. 
Such weakened seedlings are likely to be attacked by pests and diseascj? 
if wet weather is experienced, and may dry out if hot, dry winds prevail 
for any length of time. Generally speaking, the tendency is to plant 
too deeply, especially in the j)lantin^ in September, when the soil 
temperatures necessitate quick germinntion and appe.arance of the 
seedlings above ground. 

Methods of Sowing. 

There are several methods of sowing cotton seed being used in this 
State, all of which give good results when favourable conditions exist. 
With the exception of very large acreages, it is believed, however, that 
for most soils and conditions planting with a split 'wheel type of planter 
equipped with disc openers, after good rains have fallen] will give tht^ 
best results. Where a seed-bed has been j)repared properly and 
sufficiently early to store up any rain occurring during the winter months, 
planting with this type of planter after a fall of around an inch of rain, 
should give a perfect strike which can be maintained for some time 
without additional moisture being required. The advantage of using 
such a method of planting is that the disc openers push aside any 
crusts and the dry surface soils, thus distributing the seed at a uniform 
depth in moist, mellow earth which is packed firmly around them with 
a side pressure hy the halves of the split wheels, and yet leaves a fine 
mulch on top of the seed. This packing effect tends to lift the ground 
moisture to the seed, thus ensuring ample to germinate them even if 
drying winds are experienced, while the mulch on top prevents excessive 
evaporation. 

The same type of planter is excellently suited for planting seed in 
the ijry soil, which practice is followed mostly by gi'owers with large 
acreages. The system of dry planting has merits undoubtedly, where 
a large acreage has to be sown, but there are drawbacks as well. In 
springs when light diowers are experienced much replanting has to be 
done, for the germinate and then either fail to come through the 
ground, or die off if no further ranis occur in time to establish tlie 
rootlets in the suhaoil moisture. This is especially true on land just 
broken up from the virgin state. It is recognised that a grower with 
at;.' 
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limited labour who intends planting a large area is faced with the 
necessity of dry planting to some extent in order to get his entire acreage 
sown on the first good rains in an average season. It is suggested, 
however, that only that portion of the acreage should be dry planted 
which experience indicates necessary to enable getting the whole crop 
sown in time to have all ot; it in ample moisture to give good germination. 

There is always danger of the first planting rains being heavy 
storms, and where dry planting has been done on clay or clay loams, a 
crust is likely to be formed, wdiicii may greatly affect the germination 
and allow of only a patchy irregular stajid being oi)tained, even if tli(‘ 
field is well harrowed after the rain. 

Many growers of small acreages in the older agricultural districts, 
who have maize planters unsuited for planting undelinted cotton seed, 
have adopted the practice of opening shallow^ furrows, sowing the S('ed 
by hand and then covering with either a hari-ow or seufiier. This system 
undoubtedly causes loss of moisture and undoes the benefit obtained 
from early preparation of the seed-bed. It is suggested, now that delinted 
seed can be obtained, that Avhere an ordinary one or tw^o row maize i)lanter 
is available, the plates be modified to make thcmi suitable for planting 
cotton seed. This can be done by enlarging the boles in tlie eight-liolcd 
plates and adjusting the gears to allow of greater rate of seeding. 

The providing of delinted seed should prove of great assistance 
to the growlers in the newly burned scrub areas, for it will (diminati^ the 
necessity of treating the seed to make it suitable for using in the ‘Svalking 
stickhand i)lantcrs. There may be some danger, however, of planting 
the delinted seed in the dry ash befo7*e the ])laiiting I’ains oe(*ur on 
account of the delinted seed germinating with less rainfall than would 
I»e the case with treated seed, hence in a spring experierieing light 
showery conditions, considerable replanting might be necessary. It is 
suggest(*d, therefore, that a grower plant only a portion of his scrub 
acreage in the dry ash until ^sufficient experience has been obtained to 
(lomonstrato the degree of danger associated witli such a practice in 
ea(*li type of scrub. 

Spacing of Rows. 

A spacing of 4^ feet between Ibe rows is generally used in all of tin* 
('ottoTi-growing areas. During the early stages of tliis present phase 
of cotton-growing, widths varying from 3J to feet were used, but 
eX[)erimeiits and the g(‘iieral exxteriences of growers indicate that around 
4J feet ax>pcaTS to be a fairly good row spacing for most soils ov(*r a 
series of seasons. It is possible, however, that wher(i cotton is being 
grown on the clay loam forest slopes away from the imiiiediate (*oastal 
areas, a sf)acing of 4 feet or 4 feet 3 inches may be suitable. IJsiially 
the i)lants do not grow so tall on such soils as on the alluvial soils, hence 
ampl(‘ sunlight and air drainage may be obtained with the slightly 
closer distances. 

It is not recommended that spacings smaller than these be tried, 
for with heavy rainfall accompanied by i)rolonged cloudy weather in 
P'ehruary, there is grave danger of sufficiently succulent growth being 
made to create chmse shade. Experiences of past seasons have indicated 
that such conditions are conducive to insect attacks, accompanied by 
heavy losses from boll rots on the lower portions of the plants. 
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Cultivating. 

It is strongly recommended that more attention should be paid 
to the cultivation of the cotton crops during the early stages of growth. 
The general tendency is to wait until the plants are wdl developed 
towards the thinning stage before the first cultivation is made. In many 
eases considerable growth of pigweeds and sumrncu* grass will be present 
by then, esi>eeially in a season with early showers, and it will be nearly 
impossible to destroy all of such growth without hand labour, ev(‘n with 
the most efficient cultivators. This not only inereas(*s the cost ot 
production iieedh^ssly, but where only light i*ainfall has bf‘en experienced, 
moisture has been robbed from the soil around the plants wliich should 
have been conserved by careful mulching and cleaxi cultivation. The 
j)ractice at the Ootton Research Station is to cultivate as soon as the 
seedlings are 2 or 3 inches high, using tines 2^ inches wide, with guards 
to prevent the soil covering the plants. This ei-adicatcs all weed and 
grass seedlings and establisluis a nice mulch around the plants, which 
helps to reduce evaj>oration and prevents the growth of we(Mls in the 
row. If further rainfall is experieueed before thinning liim*, it will be 
necessary to cultivate again, otherwise this can be avoided until the 
thinning is done. A careful cultivation is given after this operation to 
re-establish tlie mnh'h between the rows and around the plants. This 
should be'done as quickly as pos.sihle after the thinning, on account of 
the removal of most of the mulch in the row during tlie thinning 
operations. 



Plate lOO. 

Illustrating when tlie first eiiltivation of cotton should be made. The jilants in 
Ihc foreground wTre young velvet beans, which aro very brittle, yet with the equip¬ 
ment being used no damage was done to them. The soil in which they were growing is 
of a clayey nature, and the cultivating was done throe days after a hard rain. 
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Generally speaking, not more than three or four cultivations should 
be required after the one immediately following thinning. At each of 
these operations it is recommended that the soil be worked arouhTd the 
plants, for not only does this control most of the weed and grass growth 
and greatly reduce the evaporation, but a firm brace is established 
around the plants \vhich helps to prevent them being blown over during 
severe storms wBfen the soil is wet. 

It is suggested that greater eJBfieiency sliould be obtained in tlie 
cultivation operations. For most districts it is recommended that the 
best work can be done with the two-row cultivator of the type where 
the driver steers the carriage on which the tines are fastened, with his 
feet, rather than by depending entirely on guiding the horses. There 
are several makes of this type of machine on the market, all of which 
can be equipped with tines, sweeps, duck feet, and in some cases discs. 
By using such a tyx)e of machine, not only can better work be done 
close to the plants, thereby avoiding the necessity of much hand hoeing 
of the crop, ])ut a greater acreage can be cultivated in a day, thus 
reducing the cost of production in two ways. 

In conclusion, it is advised that the advantages gained through 
obtaining an early stand of cotton are ordinarily so great that every 
precaution should be taken to maintain one. It is recommended, there¬ 
fore, that each gro\>'er obtain a supply of ingredients for making poisoned 
baits, before he plants. Every season a considera}>le number of growers 
experience severe losses through cutworms and false wire worms attacking 
their cotton crops when in the. se(*dling stage. Both of these pests a]*f‘ 
night feeders, and by si)veading poisoned baits amongst the plants around 
and in the affected areas as soon as possible after the attack first occurs, 
an efficient conti'ol can be quickly and cheaply effected. 

A suitable bait can be made by thoroughly mixing 25 lb. bran and 
] lb. Paris green together in the dry state, then adding 1 quart of 
molasses and just sufficient water to make the bait moist and crumbly. 
As this bait is very poisonous, it should be k(‘pt away from poultry 
and live stock. 


THE PREMIER AS A GARDENER. 

Tlio PrefMw*r (Mr. W. Forgan Smith), in opening the Spring Show of the 
Horticultural Soeioty of Queensland at the Al}>ert Hall, said: “Anyone who is a 
gardener Jiiust lia\e an appreciation of nature and possess a love of beauty. He 
revealed that l»e was an enthusiastic gardener, having in his boyhood been traimol 
to a tlioroiigh appre('.iatioii of the scientific side of the work by his father, who was 
a prof(‘Hsional horticulturist. Mr, Forgaii Smith recalled how* he used to assist his 
father to prepare horticultural exhibits for some of the biggest flower shows held 
in Great Britain, and their sense of satisfaction at frequent success. As a result 
of those experienci's, he said, he knew full well the wealth of painstaking care that 
had been bestoued on the inagnificont exhibits entered in that afternoon’s show. 
Referring to the success of gardeners in improving and develoj)ing varieties of 
flowers by hybridisation and other scientific methods, the Premier said that there 
should be ample opportunity for Queensland horticulturists to develop an export 
trade in flower seeds, winch, no doubt, woiild be eagerly sought by gardeners in 
other parts of the world. . ‘ 
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COTTON THINNING AND SPACING. 

Hy K. W. (’otton Kx]>(‘riin<‘nt.nlisl.'‘ 

subject for the fourth ieeturette of tiu* i)ros(‘ut series oji eottoii- 

growing is eottoii-thinning and spacing. 

There is a decided tendency amongst many eottoiegrowei-s in 
Queensland to omit thinning tlieir crop. This has been hronghi about 
in an attempt to reduce cost of production, especially with growers oi* 
the larger acreages, and also through a certain amount of proi)agaiida, 
which has been based on the results secured in parts of the rnited States 
rather than on any extensive experimental data o})tained lien*. It is 
unfortunate that there is this tendency, for, generally speaking, it is 
<‘xtremely doubtful it growers can afford not to thin. 

ilefore diseussiiig the merits of thinning in this State, it may be 
advisable to explain briefly the conditions in the cotton-growing areas 
of the UnitiMl States, where close spacing or no thinning at all has come 
into promiTU‘nee in recent years. In the first place, prior to the advent 
of the boll Aveevil, close spacing was seldom tried, and the average yield 
per acre was }iigh(*r Ilian since the boll we<‘vil arrived and (dose spacing 
luis been practised. Tlie tifteen-y(*ar avm'age [irior to when ll\c boll 
w(H‘vil first caused such serious damage in the wetter Eastern States 
was 185 11). of lint cotton per acre, as compared with 158 lb. for the 
tifteen-year ])eriod following that, and Ifif) lb. for the last ten-year 
period wlnui closer spacing and dusting foi* the we<>vil has been mon* 
widely praetis(*d, and also varietit^s with higher lint ]»erceiitages have 
been grown. It is significant in this i*espeet, that exiieriments in recent 
years on the riclH*r soils in the districts with mid-seas«)nal rainfall more 
(‘omparable to that of Queensland, have fn'fjuently yie](h*d results in 
favour of the 20 to 24 in. spaeings. Ihidoubtedly, the boil weevil is the 
major factor controlling yields to be obtain<‘<| in much of tlie rainfall- 
grown cotton belt, hence any method which combats it successfully 
is the most profitable one. This has been bi’ougbt out clearly by 11. H. 
Ilrown, the noted American cotton investigator, when, in giving a resume 
of I’ovv and plant si)aeing t(*sts before the advent of the boll wt‘evil, stated 
as follows:— 

‘’On the less fertile land the closer spacing gave yields in the 
majority of eases; on the ri(*h lands wdde spacing gave best yields in a 
number of cases, but the results varied wideh% dm* probably to diflVr- 
t'uces in rainfall, length of fruiting season, &e. Prior to the coming of 
the boll weevil the fruiting season of the cotton ])lant was long in most 
parts of the cotton holt, and there was enough time for plants to grow 
large and utilise mueh space. It did not matter if the plants were not 
close together. With time, especially on rich soil, they grew large and 
use<l all the space availalde. Under such (‘onditions wide S])aeing 
frefpiently gave good returns. With heavy weevil infestation, however, 
the fruit must be set in a very short time, say, a month oi- less. This 
makes it necessary for more plants to be left on the land if all the .space 
is to be used to the best advantage. 

Discussing the results obtained from spacing ttsis under weevil 
conditions, he stated that *‘it seems on poor land, both with and without 
weevils, cotton should be spaced closely, say, two to four }>lants per hill, 

* In a radio lecture from 4Q<t, 
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with hills 10 to 12 in. apart in rows 3 ft. wid(\ On medium rich to 
rich soils it is easily possible to get cotton spaced too closely if we(*vils 
an? not present, say, two stalks in a hill (?loser than .12 in. in 3J-fl. 
rows,He also re(*ognised that variefal ditferences in habit of growth 
affect the spacing, and stated: “It stands to reason, liow(‘ver, that a 
vigorous, rank growing variety will be able to use to advantage moi*e 
space than a weaker, smaller growing variety. In cases of rank foliagi*, 
crowding the plants may result in much boll rot during rainy seasons. 
The dense shade produced is favourable for fungus growth on tlu' 
bolls. 

American Soil and Climatic Conditions. 

Now^ these results have been obtained under soil and climatic condi¬ 
tions much more favourable for close spacing of plants and rows than is 
the case in most of the (cotton areas in Queensland. 

In the first place, much of the cotton areas of tin* United Stales 
wdi(‘r(* heavy mid-seasonal rainfall is (»xperi(‘iKied have Ixhoi farmed 
mostly w'ith (*otton for many years, whieh lias resulted in the fertility 
of th(‘ soil being greatly dejileted. In fact, applications of as lumvy as 
1,000 to 1,200 lb. jier acre of fertilizers containing heavy amounts of 
growth-producing jilant foods are reeommeiid(‘d for portions of flu*se 
districts, wdiidi indicates how ])oor they are. As fertilizing is (‘arried 
out to a large (‘xteut, it can be realiscnl that l(*aving many of su(.*li small 
plants as would be grown under sueli eonditions naturally should return 
the most cotton jier acre. 

Likewise the rainfall is generally suitable for close sjmcjjig all 
over the American cotton belt. Frecjuently preparation of the s(‘ed IxmI 
is^ (lelay<?d on account of tl)(‘ W’ct soils, and oftt'u planting is hehl up 
for the saim‘ reason. The i)lants usually start off, t]n‘r(‘fo)*e, witli ample 
moisture in the soil, and leaving them elos(‘ together under such condi¬ 
tions docs not (?ansc any severe checking of growth or sluxlding. Tlie 
mid-seasonal rainfall is also usually suitable for clo.ser spacing, so that 
the closely-spaC'-ed plants on tlic ])oorer to medium soils really do not 
giv(‘ siicdi a crowded app(‘arance as is the cas(‘ ]h‘ 1 -(‘. 

Queensland Conditions. 

The conditions Avhich have just b(*en lightly toueheil upon are in 
marked contrast to those gemu'ally ruling in jnost of the eottim ar(*as in 
Queensland. Usually tin* cro]> is f»laiit(*d following storms, which often 
do not wet the soil to any marked depth. Long dry periods may follow 
the germination of the s(*ed, and seedling growth is fre(jnently very 
slow, and, in some seasorus, badly check(*d to the point of loss of stand 
occurring unless tliinning is done early to reduce coinjx’tition foi* wdiat 
nn)isture is ])resent. With the starting of the w(‘t season entirely 
different conditions may exist and much heavier rainfall occurs during 
December, Jamiaiy, and Febniary than is generally tlie case in tlu^ 
corresponding period of plant growth in most of the Ameri(*an cotton 
centres. Likew'is(‘ most of the Queensland cotton soils are much richei* 
than those of the American cotton belt, many soil analyses having 
showm high amounts of nitrogen for eotton-growdng under such 
mid-seasonal rainfall as is frerpiently exi)erienced here. Jt can Ix' 
realised, therefore, that methods of cotton (*ultiire successful under 
American conditions may have but little value in much of the Queens¬ 
land cotton districts. 
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Results from Queensland Spacing Tests. 

The ascertaining of tlie most suitable plant nml row spacings niKler 
Queensland conditions has not been as comprehensive as desired. TIk^ 
growers have mostly been divided into two scliools of thought—li1tl(‘ 
or no thinning, and spacing out to 20 to 24 iriehes apart at various 
heiglits of the plants. This lias made it most difhc'ult to arouse interest 
in thinning tests, with the re.sult that most of the data has be<‘n obtained 
from tests carried out on ditferent experiment stations. (Timatie varia¬ 
tions, severe attacks from migrations of corn-ear worm, and soil 
ine<iualitios have affected the rf‘siilts there, so that the data obtained has 
not given any actual consistent cl(‘ar-cnt indication of the relative merits 
of I he si>acings tri(*d out. 

(generally spealdng. however, the results have been in keejiing with 
many observations made over several years on most of the tyiies of 
soils on which ('otton is grown in this Stale. These have indicated 
that in st‘asons of good spring rains and sufficient rainfall to i)rom()tt‘ 
st(‘ady but not luxuriant plant growth during th(‘ critical jieriod of 
fruit formation, spacing singly a foot apart, or on sonu* of the less 
fertih* .soils, no thinning, if a light seeding has been used, may give 
exeelhmt yi(4ds; likewise so will 18 to 24 ineh single spacing, if the 
j)lanls are thinned when t» to inches tall. In dry siirings, however. 
01 * when good early rains occur and then droughty conditions are 
(‘xperiencM'd in mid-season, iiuieh gr(*ater shedding of ff()w<‘r buds aii(t 
young bolls lakes ])lacc in the closer spa<‘ings than where the plants 
are l(‘ft singly 20 to 24 inches ap)art. 

in tin* spacing (‘Xperiments carried out at the Cotton Kesi'areli 
Station, the closer si)aeings have always given greater flow(*r ]>i-odm'- 
tion (hiring tlie first half of tin* season, hut in only one season has 
tills gain be(m of Ixmefil in the final yiidd ol)tain(‘d. This was in the 
1927-28 crop, vvhmi elimatie. conditions wcjm' almost ideal dnidiig the 
growing season, as indicated by the cxcc])tionally gootl yields obtained 
all tlirongh the distn('t. On tin* Researeh Station the jilot yields 
rang(*d mostly fi*om 12 1o 1,600 lb. of seed cotton ])er aeiv, whieii 
included many kinds of experiments. In this season 12-ineh sjiat'ing 
in rows 4 feet apart gave the highest yield of tlie (‘xperiment, ami the 
saim* sjiacing was the bc*st where the rows wm*e 4.\ and 5 Ivet apart. 

These results were in marked contrast to those olitained in the 
following season, which experienced extremely dry conditions in 
danuajA". In the similar t*x]>erimeiit of that season, the 12-inch spaced 
])lants sliowcd the effect of the different heat waves more than eitln‘r 
the 24 or 36 inch spacings in all row widths. Although the flower 
counts were in favour of the closest siiaciug they i*(‘ally portrayed the 
drought etf(‘et rather than indicating heavier yit*lding, for the wider 
spacing were really benefited by the dry spells. 

Similar results were likewist* obtained in 1929-30, when another 
severe heat wave was experienced in January and extremely dry 
conditions ruled during March and April. The following brief notes 
describe the plant groAVth of the different spacings:— 

‘*rnthiiiiied—small crowded, whij)-like plants carrying a few bolls 
which were mostly on the outer fruiting brauelu's of the vegetative 
braiiches. The bolls were generally smaJh'r than those of 2 ft^et singh* 
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SHEEP PARASITES AMD DISEASES. 

By .). OAREW, Beiiior Instructor in Sheep and Wool. 

Q ueensland, like all other countries, has its share of parasites and diseases; 
still, generally s]ieaking, the sheep of this State are singularly healthy. 

With the exeej)tioii of the blowfly and wild dogs, a considerable area of the 
w<'stern portion of the State is free from parasites, disease, and pests, while in 
ether vast adjoining areas, they are easily controlled. 

Considering that nearly all the complaints which aftett our sheep can be eon- 
trolled successfully by cleanliness, dipping, and drenching, it is remarkable that a 
greater effort is not made by our aheej) farmers generally to free botli flocks and 
pastures of at h^ast some of the diseases and pests, 

One parasite whiclii i.s iesj>ousible for the most loss, especially in coastal, seini- 
(toastal and plateau areas in Queensland is the stomach wonn {JJanD/ynchuJi or 
Strongylas eontortua)^ and sis this can be controlled, if not totally eradicated, by 
systematic drenching and good management, a worthy effort should be made to free 
not only the sliec^p but the ptistures from this pest. 

Drenching to save the life of tlie sheep is not sufficieJit, but an effort should 
Im‘ mad(‘ to maintain them in full health and vigour. A worm-infested ewe canmit 
rear a vigorous lamb. Ati unthrifty lamb cannot develop into a good sheep, and 
will be too weak in constitution t(» resist successfully worm infestation. 

By c(uilrolling stomach worms many other internal parasites are liehl in check, 
such .as the lung and nodule worms. No doubt e.aeh y(‘fir is claiming either an 
increase in the number of parasites or a greater spread of those in existence here. 

To control the spread of both parasites and disease among stock is of vit.al 
importance, not, only to those c<iiieerned in the shec'p and wool industry, but to 
the welfare of the State in general. 

Lice in Sheep {Trichodectes gpheturocephalu*). 

l^his jmrasite is a loiuso common to Queenslan<l and is rcsponsil)le for a far greater 
loss both ill wool and fieah than i.s usually realised. 

Fortunat(dy they can be got rid of completely by dii;])ing, but in spite of 
this fact they are *s})reading considerably in Queensland. This insect does not 
leave its host unh'ss to transfer itself to another shoej) w'hich it does rpiickly if 
conditions, especially after shearing, are favourable. Besides the loss of wool from 
biting am] scr.atching, there are portions of the tleect^ that become thin and ropey, 
which affects the actual market price. When wool is rubbed off on stumps, fences 
or otherwise, it is possible that lice will be adhering to it, thus providing anoth(*r 
means of fresli infestation, Lij^'e live on the w’ooi cl<»se to the skin ami c.ause 

considerable irritation. If lambs are running wdtlv lomsy ewes they will soon 

become infested, esf>e<dally after shearing. Owing to the skin of lambs being more* 
tender, they suffer to a greater extent from lice than adult sheep. The irritation 
that is set up and the diHcoinfort caused iiiterfcre.s wdth the nervous sysbmi and 
feeding, thus retanling that growTh and development of lambs so inijjortant in 
their early life. 

Treatment. 

Dipping in one of tlie well-recognised ]»ro|)rictary ]Miis()Uoiis dips, jU’efcrabiy 
the arsenical pow<ler dips, is the most effective treatment. 

Tlie best time to dip is from four to five w’eoks after shearing. This gives 

the cuts .ample time to heal, the skin to become normal, and the growth of wool 
sufficiently long to hold the dip, .still allowing the mixture to penetrate to the 
skin witliout lengthy immersion. One dipping in a poisonous x>^>wder dip that 
adliere.s well to th(3 wool m:iy free and keep the shoe]) free from lice from shearing 
io shearing, as sufficieid of the poison is h-eld in the wool to destroy the young lice 
that hatch out after being dipped. 

Dipidag does not destroy the nits or prevent them from hatching out, but they 
are easily killed when they first emerge from the egg. 

A home-made dij) mixture can be made by using 2 lb, arsenic, 2 lb. carbonate 
soda, to 100 gallons of water. The ingredients should be first boiled in a smaller 
quantity of water until thoroughly dissolved, then diluted to the proper strength. 
With this mixtun* as well as with other dips which do not adliere to the wool for 
a lengthy period, it is best to give twm dippings at intervals of tw'o wrecks. When 
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The Answer— 

“VINDEX” 

“ VINDEX." Intrajhicpd into every home. A 
“VINDEX." In e\ery rnoutii. 

, The family 1 abit for «> VINDEX ** baa 
been succeHsfolIy introdueed into 
QueenBland. The care of the teeth 
slionld be motber'e first consider* 
at ion for her 

With that thought upper- J 

most in mind “ VINDEX " M 

produced a tootli brush /^F 

“that does not lofton 

/m 





“VINDEX" has Steel 
JjW Wired catch held Bristles. 

Aw “VINDEX " has Non-rustablo 
Silvered Wire Held Bristles. 

“ VINDEX " has a hole in handle 
^ to hang up by. 

“VINDEX" is a Queensland production 
made by Australians for Australians. 

Buy “VINDEX " 
Prophylactic Tooth Brushes 


There is a Chemist or Store in qour 
town selling " PINDEX " Prophylactic 
Tooth Brushes. Jlsk for them 




GET THE “ VINDEX ” HABIT 

D. MCDONALD & SON, 

Brush Manufacturers (lUholesale only) 

HOPE STREET SOUTH BRISBANE 

Whtn enquiring phast mention the Bgricaltaral Journal 
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Share in the Profits! 

I WE SUPPLY 

Grocery, Hardware, Saddlery, Imple¬ 
ments, Separators, Cream Cans, Tools, 
£ and all kinds of Cattle and 

^ Poultry Foods, 

I Last year our members received a 
I BONUS OF Is. 4d. IN EVERY £1 
I spent with the Society. 

e Our low prices do not allow any commissions. 

Why not SAVE ON THE FIRST COST and 
1 SHARE IN THE PROFITS. 


* * * * * 


II We Quote 

d SEAMLESS CREAM CANS 

2-gal. 3-gal. 4-gal. 5-gal. 6-gal. 8-gaI. 10-gal. 
16/6 17/6 20/6 21/6 22/6 26/6 27/6 

SEAMLESS MILK BUCKETS 

H-gal. 2-gal. 2.^-gal. 3-gal. 4-gal. 

7/- 7/3 V- 9/3 10/3 

“HARTON” CATTLE DIP 

5-gallon drum, 52/6, makes 2,000 gallons. Send 
for full price list. 

Poultry Fanners Co-operative 

Society Ltd. 

Red Comb Honso Roma St«, Brisbaiie 


£ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s, d. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ 8. d. £ s. d. 
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dipping to control lice it in better to dip the whole of the flock at the sanjo time. 
Xf the wool is at helf length the mixture should bo weakened and the sheep iiiimorsed 
until saturated to the skin. 

Care in Dipping. 

Sheep should be handled carefully througluvut tin; whole dipping Oi>eratiou. 
X’he mixture should be correct and well stirred up. Extremes in teJiiperatures 
should be avoided. 'Phe sheep should not be overheato<I or thirsty wdieii being 
pul through the dip. Do not crow'd sheep into the draining pens, as scalding may 
result. Sheep should be allowed access to a shaded enclosure after tlrainiiig, and 
not allowed over their pasture until fairly dry. Avoid driving for a few liours after 
<lippiug, and then as quietly as possible. 

Eain soon after dipping may cause scahling by carrying some of the mixture 
to the skin, or some of it may be washed oft on to the ])astiirc and cause poisoniug. 

The Sheep Tick or Louse Fly {Melophagui oomut). 

This pavasib* causes considerable discomfort to sheep, especially if present 
i!i large numlK^rs. 

When lieky sheejt are shorn and tin- wool [>ivsse»!, the ticks cause a stain in 
the wool which is \ery objectionable ami will cause a decline in the value of 
wo(\!. 

Two dippings, as recommendj*d for controlling sheep lice, will free the shee]i 
4»f this parasite. 

The lirst dipping should take place fr<*tu throe to six weeks after shearing. 

Scrub Ticks {Ixodes hoiocyclu$), 

Slicep running on scrub lands partly clean'd within a limited distance from 
I hi' coast, i)rabably l.liO miles, are liable to attack. This is one of tin* worst 
externni parasites, a.s they set up a paralysis which lasts for eight or ten days, 
and in most cases prove fatal. 

1‘revoutioii is recommended by u thorough clean uj> of all si-rub lands to Tihich 
.sheep have access, and the burning of all dead grass. 


Treatment. 

Dissolve 9 grains of Trypan Blue per 1 Iluid oz. of water. As the solutioii 
c(»(ds a sediment falls which is remo'V(‘d by riltering it tlirough a funnel in which 
is ].la<‘ed a ju'operly folded Alter imper or a piece of clean Am; linen. This solution 
is then injected under the skin by means of a thoroughly sterilised hypodermic 
.<yr in gt*. 

Dose: One tablespoon for lambs. Jiicn'ase the dose in keeping with size 
and age of sheep to Avc tablespoons. A second dos<' may lx* given twelve hours 
later, if necessary. 

Sucking Sheep Louse iLinogthanou§ ovUIum). 

This parasite has been found in a few plact's in t^ueeiisland distant from 
each other. Where present, they cause much damage to the wool, leaving it si>o?igy, 
de void of yolk, and in a very mushy condition. 

Stomach Worms {Strongyba or Haem^nchuB contortu$}. 

Sciefitists agree that they have w^orked out the life histt>ry of these worms, 
which is a big advantage in controlling th-em. 

Wlit&n stomach worms are known to be in the pasture we cannot afford to 
neglect the sheep, especially if weaners are amongst them. The conditions suitable 
for worms to develop »i8 wdieii the wa*ather is warm .Mod the soil and grass moist. 
Under these same conditions grass will grow’ quickly ami give a good nutritious 
food in abundance. 

Sheep will take in worms if on the grass, but may not show any evil effects 
while the pasture is good. 

The worms should be expelled from the sheej* before they commence to lay 
eggs, which they do in largo numl:>ers, thereby contaminating the pasture while thi; 
sheep are still l(W)kiug healthy. Drenching is sure to diminish the number of worms, 
but it may take more than one drench to completely eradicate all of them. (Plates 
16.1-162.) 
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Ulate 101. 


Stroxgylus RuFESCEXJ-:. 

Caudal extremity of tlie male; iita^ni- 
fied .100 (Immeters.— Haillivi. 


Stromgylus L*ufescikns. 

F(»und in air i)aHsajres of hIkm’j* and yoats. 
a —Male and female; natural size. 

6—f^'iudal extremity of tlie fernali*; ma^- 
lied 50 diameters.— JiaiUirt, 



Plate 162. 


StRONGYLUS MiBCtTRlS. 

Found in air passages of calves and older 
cattle. 

a —Male and female; natural size. 

&—Caudal extremity of the male; magni¬ 
fied 100 diameters.— £ailliet. 
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Plate 163. 

Stronqylus Comtortus (The Twisted Stomaeh wonn). 
Cooper CurticCf MJ),] 
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Description of Plate 1(53. 
iitrongylus oontortus. 

Fio. 1.—Adult female magnified six times: a, head; b, ovaries wound around 
intestines; d, pai)illa>. 

Fig. 2.—Adult male magnified six times. 

Fig. 3. —Head: «, two-barbed Papilla?. 

Fig. 4.—Eggs highly magnified: <*, h, e, d, e, /, </, 7/, difteront stages of develop¬ 
ment; if egg as it is laid. 

Fkj. .5.—^8kin showing nine of (‘ighteeri longitudinal lines. 

Fig. (>.—Portion of female: intestines, h, h, end of ovary. 

Fig. 7.—Caudal end of female: a, vulva, h, i\ vagina; d, rf, uteri filled with eggs; 
€f oviduct; /, /, ovary; <!, intestines. 

Fig. S.—Spieula, enlarged. 

Fig. 9.—Bursa exj)anded to show costae 

Fig. 10. —Croup of males and females; natural size. ; 

Fio. 11.—("aiidal end of male: o, bursa: h, spieula: r, seminal resenoir; d, 
intestine. 

Sliould the shet‘p be allowed to run on the same ]aisturc they w'ere grazing 
on before drenching, and which was allowed to beciuue contaminated, it stands 
to' reason that, although the worms have been oradi<-*atod from the sheep they will 
Huoii lH*eoine re-infested. 

This fresh infestation continues during the time the embryos remain alive on 
the grass which the sheep consume. 

As long as this supply eontinnes, drenching the sh<‘ep is lu'cessary to enablt' 
them to resist the fresh attack. Should w'euiiers be in the fiock where lh(? infi'statiou 
of worms is serious, their constitution is bound to sutfer to a greater extent than 
grown 8he<?p, eotisequently they take longer to return to normal. 

When introducing sheep to country free from worms, care should be taken 
that they receive two good drenches at intervals of eight days. While w’aiting foi’ 
the second drench they should bo placed in a small paddock that can be ploughed 
immediately after they are taken out. This precaution is necessary, for although 
the first drench may kill all the worms (which is not likely), the eggs may still 
remain. If the sheep are confined to a given area all eggs wdll be cxcrettnl, an«t 
nuicss the embryos gain access to grass they perish. Ploughing the land ami 
bringing it into Ihonmgh cultivatipn destroys the worm. If the sheep are allowed 
to roam over the pasture soon after drenching wdth sufficient heat and moisture 
present, the eggs hatch out within a few days and live on the organic matter con^ 
tained in tlic droppings, after wliich they moult and attach thomselvc?8 to a blaile 
of grass wlierc they develop a protective covering and await the ho.st. 

The eggs will not hatch out at a low tem}>eratun? or under dry conditions, 
but remain in a donnaut state for sevpr.a1 months. After attaching themselves 
to th(^ grass they are capable of remaining in the eiisheathed stage for at least 
six months, us reported by Kir Arnold Theilier as the result of his investigations 
in Bouth Africa. 

Many well known helminthologists agree that by withholding ruminating animaln 
from a pasture for twelve months it can be entindy freed from worms, also that 
tluy will not reappear unless introduced by a w'orni-infested ruminant (sheep, goats, 
or cattle j. 

Khcep, like other ruminating animals, have four stomachs, first the paunch 
or rumen, where the rough food is conveyed and held until brought up in the form 
of balls, tlioroughly masticated, and returned to the second stom^h or reticulum. 

It is then passed through the third stomach, the omasum or bible, to the fourth 
or true stomach, the abomasum, which digests and commences the assimilation of 
the food. It is here that the stomach worms are to be found. The numbers present 
inrlicate the severity of the attack. 


Symptoms. 

If worms are pre.sent in small numbers little or no indication of their presence 
can be discerned. 

While the food is suflaciently good to make enough blood for the sheep after 
the worms are satisfied, no evil effects are shown. 
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When the niitritive value of the food diminishes the worms get first share 
of blood, leaving the sheep with an insufficient supply. When this stage is reached 
the quantity and value of the food decide the amount of Woo'd that is made, while 
the number of worms determine the length of time the sheep can withstand the 
attack without showing the evil effects. 

P-ale skin denotes the want of blood. This is most noticeable about the face, 
eyes, and lips. The sheep become sluggish, which denotes a dorangenient of the 
digestive organs followed by continued scouring, an abnormal thirst follovv(‘d by 
bottle (a swelling under the jaws), and general debility. 

Great care must bo exercised when driving sheep in this state, as if forced 
and overheated they are likely to die, especially if in fat condition. When forced 
they usually lie down flat on their bellies with their legs tucked in under them. 
They then stretch their heads out, resting the bottom of their necks on the ground. 

Treatment. 

According to the recommendations of such men as Sir A. Tliieler, Chief 
Veterinary Director, South Africa, Mr. I. F. Chaig, M.A., M.R.G.V.S., and Mr. 
A. 11. Cory, M.R.C.V.8., Chief Inspector of Stock, Queeiisland, all agree that tlie 
first object of all treatment of disease is in removing the cause. In this case th<* 
removai of worms should be brought about by aiithelmentics. This method has 
been well supported in many experiments carried out iu Australia by such prominent 
men as H. K. Seddon, D.V.Se., and I. Clunies Ross, D.V.Sc., at Glenfield Vetcrimu v 
Bc'search Station, New South Wales, where a large number of drugs wore used. 
These were reduced to four. In coming to this deci.sion they state in their conclu- 
aions. Veterinary liosearch Report, 1927-28, page 81: ‘^From the foregoing it would 
.‘\j>}H‘aT tln»t the most useful methods are—(a) copper sulphate, (h) co])per suljdvate 
and mustard, (c) carbon tetrachloride, and (d) tctrachlorcthyleiie. The results iu 
brief against Mwvwnohus {Strnngylns) conioHus in the case of carbon tetrachloride 
sIiowcmI considerable variation, generally good. The dose of copper Hu!]>hate (which 
from a general review of the results should be combuicd with mustard) might 
commence with a dose of 11 grains tor lambs, say ?>0 to 40 lb. in weight, and be 
increased proportionately for sheep of greater weight. The therapeutic dose of 
tetraclilorethylene appears to be 21 to 5 c.c., and gives generally satisfactory 
results against Ea'inoiicJins contorim. As against the Trichostrongyles, the la^sulis 
with tetrachlorethylene appeared less satisfactory, and against this parasite were 
not as good as against H. contortus. Comparing now these treatments of parasitic 
gastritis, one may conclude—(o) that copper sulphate and mustard and carbon 
tetrachloride are Imth good methods of treatment, and efficiency of about 75 per 
cent, .and u])wards may be obtained as a routine with suitable dosage. Even with 
large doses, however, there is liable to be variation amongst animals given the same 
dose. (/) It must be borne in mind that the best lesults w'ih copi)er sulphate and 
mustard appear to be gained by starving animals before treatment. With ciirbon 
tetrachloride, on the other hand, no such preparation is necessary, (g) As to the 
relative safety, there is no question but that copper sulphate and mustard is the 
safer drench.’^ 

These ctmclusions are much iu keeping with the results secured in my tests 
at Milmerran and Yeerongpilly iu 1929. The addition of bluestone to tlu‘ *ars<?nic 
and epsom salts formula proved equal to the bluestone and mustard for stomach 
worms, and more satisfactory in connection with the cojitrol of the Nodulo Worm. 
Since these tests were completed it has been decided to reduce the amount of 
bluestone to 4 oz. when being used in conjunction with the arsenic epsoin salts 
formula. 

The amount of food available at the time the dienching is to take place should 
to a great extent decide the length of time to starve the sheep before drenching. 
When grass in the pasture is scarce, short, and dry, they may be kept away from 
water only. 

Where worms are known to exist the drenching should be regular and adminis¬ 
tered before acute symptoms set in. 

Ew<‘» rearing lambs should be kept as free as possible from worms, .as, if 
badly infested, their milk supply is the first to diminish’. This causes the lambs to 
take to the grass with which they consume worms from which they soon become 
unthrifty and anaemic. 

Dreiiehiag under the most favourable circunivStances necessitates a consideraldi* 
amount of extra work and expense, as well as being hard on the sluM‘p. If they 
are wormy aiid given u good drench they improve quickly, but if given a dren<di 
that will not kill even the worms in the fourtli stomach much work and expense is 
incurred without securing any benefit. 

34 
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This yi^ur (1932) heavy losses have been reported after drenching with carbon 
tetrachloride. As practically all losses were among sheep running on light forest 
or traprock country, it would appear that the losses were brought about by a 
mineral deficiency. Should a deficiency bo known to exist, this drug should be 
substituted by one of the other drenches recommended, or the sheep allowed free 
access to a good stock lick for some time before drenching. 

The sheep should be drenched with a mixture of arsenic and cpsom salts. 

The ingredients are:— 

2 oz. arsenic (95 to 98 per cent, purity), 

6 lb. epsom salts, to 
5 gallons water. 

To Prepare .—Bring 2^ to 3 gallons of water to the boil, then add tlie 2 oz. of 
arsenic and the 6 lb. epsom salts. Btir and bring to a brisk boil. Boil vigorously 
for about five minutes, and stir well. Then allow to simmer for half an hour 
longer, stirring occasionally. Add' cold water to make up to the 5 gallons. This 
mixture will now be ready for immediate use. 

Dose ,— 

For grown sheep, 2 fluid oz.; 

For weaners, 8 to 15 months, 14 fluid oz.; 

From four to eight months, 1 fluid oz. 

Lambs under three months old shouhl have the dose rediiced according to size 
and age of lamb, if the milk secretion is good. tlw> lambs will not need drenching, 
but if eating grass freely they will pick up tne worms and suffer more severely 
ow’ing. to tlKiir weaker constitution, tliereforc drench them if necessary. A flask 
can be procured suitable for administering the drench according to dose; otherwise 
a sauce bottle will be found suitable,, but will require to have the dose measured 
properly. The sheep should V>e kept away from food and water for at it;ast twelve 
iiours before drenching (if not already starving) and about four liours after 
drenching (at least from water). 

The sheep should be on all fours wdiile being drenched, the operator holding 
the sheoj) between the knees with the left hand under the jaw and the right hand 
administering the drench with the flask. Should the sheep struggle or cough 
discontinue pouring the drench and wait till the sheep becomes normal before 
1 ‘ontinuiug. It is usually found most couvonient to run a number of sheep into 
a narrow lane about 30 in. wide for drenching purposes. 

By dissolving 4 oz. of bluestoho and adding it to the arsenic and epsom salts 
mixture wdien making up to the 5 gallons a powerful drench is seeuriMl at a low 
cost which is suitable for the control of stomach worms and will aKso kill tape 
worms and at least some of the bont-head round worms in the large intestines. 

The blucstoiie should be dissolved separately in an earthenware, glass, or 
w'ooden contuiricr. 

The doses are as set out in the reconimoiidations for dosing with the ordinary 
arsetiic and epsom salts drench, but Jiiust bo modified regarding lambs and growing 
sheep, and can bo as follows:—Grown sheep. 2 fluid oz., hoggets (2 looth)l:| fluid 
oz., and tlien reduced according to size and age of lamb to -1 oz. at six months, 
continuing the reduction to younger Jambs, or give the arsenic ami epsom salts. 

Bluestone Drench for Stomach Worms. 

As a change from ihe arsenical drench, the bluestone and mustard drench 
can be sncccssl'ully used, say every third or fourth drench. 

The ingredients are: — 

1 lb. bluestone, 

1 lb. fresh mustard, 

10 gallons water. 

To Prepare .—Suspend the bluestone in soft or rain water secured in a piec^ 
of hessian. Mix the mustard in a little water until thoroughly moistened, then 
dilute with larger quantity and mix with bluestone water, which is made up to the 
full quantity of 10 gallons. 

When all the bluestone is di.ssolved it should be well stirred and administered 
in correct doses. 
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Grown sheep, 4 fluid oz.; woaners, twelve months old, 3 fluid oz.; lambs, four 
months old, 2 fluid oz. The bluestone water should not come in contact with 
metal. Wood or enamelware is suitfible. Care must bo exercised in administering, 
this ^ench, as it is a bigger does than the arsenical dose, and takes longer to- 
swallow. The sheep are more apt to take it on their lungs, which is injurious, and 
may prove fatal. This drench is useful if administered iiftcr giving the sheep the 
same treatment as recommended for th-e arsenical drench. 

Nodule Wonns in Sheep. 

This affection is caused by a worm known as OespJuigostoma Colmiibiawmi. 
The lesions caused by this parasite are in the form of nodules on the intestines from 
which it gets many local names. The life history of this parasite is that it enters 
the wall of the intestine where it remains from three weeks to at least four 
months, during which time it is surrounded by a cyst which causes the tumours 
or nodules. It then emerges from the nodule into* the large intestine, where it 
matures and lays eggs. According to the- Thirteenth and Fourteenth Reports 
of the Director of Veterinary Fducation, South Afric^i, they are known to live in 
the large intestine of sheet) for twenty-one months, during which time they lay 
eggs in large numbers. One lamb artificially infected witli 2,000 larvio was rei)OTtt.‘d 
to have voided 2,000,000 eggs in one day, and continued in irregular numbers up 
to tlie time of its death at four and a-half months, when it had voided over 31,000,01)0' 
eggs. From the time the egg is passed outwith the fimes to its encysting itself in 
the walls of the intestine there is some doubt, but it is known that in moist, warm 
places the eggs hatch out in a few days and are taken in by the siieep. 

They pass through three moulting stages before maturity in the large intestine,, 
from which they are difficult to <lislodge with drenches. The embryos or young 
worms arc first found in the wall of the intestineH, the numbers present boifig tliu 
deciding factor against the health of the she<*p. Diarrhoea and emaciation are the 
results of the prescnci* of those worms wlnm in large numbers, and the genera! 
condition of the flock is largely reducetl by this i>arasite. 

8till, it is surprising how the majority of sheep killed for multou are fuuod 

to be in good condition, although affecte<i with tla; parasite*. 

Treatment. 

Treatment consists of the elimination of the mature worms from the bovN.ds 
by the use of such agents as— 

(1) One part turpentine to sixteen parts of milk, the <loso varyijig fu iu 2 
to 4 oz. 

(2) Quo teaspoon turpentine to 1 oz. castor or raw linseed oil. 

(3) One teaspoon Kerol to 1 oz. caator or raw linseed oil. 

(4) Enema treatment—One and three-quarters to two pints of Acacia gum 

solution or lukewarm soaji suds, wtih a worm killing agent added, siicli 

as one spoonful turpentine or a dose of drenching mi.vtuve such as the 

arsenical or bluestone drench. The mixture can L>e dosed ])t“r rectum, 
and if repeated a week later will cause large uumbors of the adult 
worms to be expelled. 

(5) Two ounces arsenic, 6 Ib. cpsom salts, 4 oz. bluestone, 5 galloiivS water. To 
mix, bring 2.^ to 3 gallons of water to the boil, tlien add the arsenic and 
epsom salts, and boil for forty minutes or until the arsenic is thoroughly 
dissolved. Dissolve the 4 oz. bluestone in one quart of water (glass,^ 
earthen, or enamel ware), and add to the arsenic and epsom salts when 
making up to the 3 gallons. 

^ Pose .— 

2 oz. for mature sheep, 

]h OZ. for hoggets twelve to twenty-four months, 

1 oz. for lambs six to twelve months. 

This mixture was found to be most satisfactory for stomach worms as 
well as the nodule worm. 

Prevention consists cliielly of change of pasture where possible. The sheep 
should not be allowed to driuk from stagnant water, owing to the fact that they 
usually drink from the edges where the water is shallo-w and contaminated. 

A suitable lick should be supplied which, according to results obtained from 
tin; South African experiments {vuie Thirteenth and Fourteenth Reports) should 
contain two parts crushed dry tobacco leaf, two parts bone meal, one part kitchen 
salt, which, according to weight, would be 234 lb. bone meal, 52 Ib. tobacco dust,. 
JOO lb. salt. The mixture was slightly moistened when placed in the troughs. 
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AUCTION SALES 

OF 

TOBACCO LEAF 

Dalgety and Company, Limited, Brisbane, 
will hold their Fifth Auction Sale of Tobacco 
Leaf on 

Thursday, 3rd November 

when an attractive catalogue comprising over 
60 tons will be submitted. 

A further sale will in all probability 
require to be held about the first week 
in December in order to clear up the 
balance of this season’s crop. 

Growers desirous of disposing of their 
leaf at auction should arrange to consign 
to market as early as possible, and with 
regard to any doubtful leaf which may 
still be on hand, it is advisable, before 
incurring the cost of forwarding down, 
to submit samples with a view to 
obtaining expert advice as to whether 
saleable and approximate market value. 

For further information apply — 

DALGETY & Co., Ltd., 

BRISBANE 

Consign your leaf to DALGETY’S, Roma Street Station^ Brisbane^ 
or by coastal steamer to us in Brisbane. 
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Description ot Plate 3. 

Tape; Worm (Tamia riFpansa). 

Figures 1 and 2.—Young tape worm, natural size. 

Figure 3.—Head end of tape worm drawm to .show vermicular contractioihs when 
living. 

Figure 4.—Head, top view. AA .suckers or cups by which the worm attaches 
itself to the intestinal walls. 

Figure 5.—Head, side view. A A suckers, BB folds in the back, CC the lirst 
segments. 

Figure 0.—The large cud of a young tape worm. A A segments wdjich an* not 
niature enough to drop off, BB segments ready to pass from the worm. 

Figure 7.—Segments of proglottides found separate from the worm. 

Figure 8.—An adult tape worm drawn in sections at regular jiiterv.'ils aiiart; 
a head. 

Figure 9.—A segment of anotlun* worm which is not only slightly longer, but 
whose segments are shorter and bro.ader. 

Tlie specimens shown in figure 8 could have assumed much the same shape when 
alive as figure 9. 


Tape Worms. 

Fight varieties are known to infest the bowels of sheci», and during tiu; tiiu<‘ 
they are harbouring them they wall not fatten. 

Once lid of them they are not likely to suffer another attack. 

Symptoms, 

When harbouring those worms the animals becomes unthrifty and hidebound. 
The w(wl is hard and harsh in quality. Tlie animal apfiears stiff when moving, 
and gi'nerally hangs behind the flock w'hen being driven. They produce emacia¬ 
tion, with paleness of the mucous membrane (»f the eyes, nose, mouth, icc. The 
functions of the digestive organs are impaired^ the food being chewed irregularly, 
breath unpleasant, occasionally colic, tympany of abdomen, diarrhma with mucous, 
in which i.s frequently found segments of the tape worms. If not attended sevi^n* 
infestation causes ultimate death from poverty and exhaustion. 

Prevention. 

Prewntiou consists in draining damp lands, stagnant water holes, &c., and by 
keeping uninfestod sheep from known infested pastures. 

The thorough cultivation of infested land is one of the most satisfactory moans 
of destroying these parasites. 

Treatment. 

The regular drenching in the control of stoniacli and intestimil worms has an 
important influence in controlling tape worms. 

Should these regular drenehings fail to create an improvement, a special drench 
can be given to those showing symptoms. 

For Iambs six months old— 

Oil of turpentine, 1 dr. 

Powdered arecanut, 25 gr. 

Extract of male fern, 16 drops 
Raw linseed oil, 1 oz. 

Fast the lambs for eight to twelve hourvS before and for three hours after 
drenching. Repeat the dose for three weeks at intervals of seven days. 

SCABBY MOUTH IN SHEEP (StomatituJ. 

Stomatitis or Infectious lAblal Dermatitis. 

This afPectiem is due to various causes, but is most commonly seen after wet 
weather when grasses are abundant and affected with fungi. * Unless affected 
animals are treated in tlie early stages of development serious cousequences may 

follow. 
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Treatment. 

Bose for sheep— 

3 oz. epBom salts, 

1 teaspoon ground ginger, 
i pint water. 

Dose for lambs-^ 

1 oz. epsom salts, 

^ teaspoon ground ginger, 

3 02 . water. 

Smear the affected parts with salad oil or grease if scabby, otherwise dreds 
with either of the following:— 

1 .— 

A oz. chloride of potash, 
il 02 . glycerine, 

.1 pint water. 

Apply with swab. 

o_ 

1 tablespoon salt, 

1 pint vinegar, 

1 quart water, well mixed together, and swat). 

3 ,— 

1 lb. bluestone, 

1^ gallons water. 

Dip the muzzle into the mixture. 


Blight. 

There are three forms called blight—(1) Dietetic, caused by eating plants 
charged with irritating poisons, when a change of pasture is necessary, (vtlierwise 
remove the cause. (2) Grass seeds. Bemove the seeds, clean the eye, and wa.sli with 
boracie water. (3) Beal blight, pink eye. Make the following solution, and apply 
six drops daily:—10 grains sulphate of zinc, 20 grains bora.cic acid, S oz. boiled 
water. 

The sheep should l)e isolated where good feed is plentiful and water handy. 

Fine sugar is also a very useful agent used by being sprinkled into the eye. 


Foot Hot or Foot Scald in Sheep. 

This disease develops in most case.s ratlicr insidiously, and the animals retain 
their usual appetite. It begins with lameness, which is at first slight, and if not 
attended to, later becomes very intense. On examination, tho coronet and lower 
part of the limb as high as the fetlocJc are found to be swollen. TTpon a close 
examination an offensive discharge is discovered in between the claws. 

Treatment. 

The diseased sheep should be immediately separated and isolated from the 
healthy ones, and kept in a scrupulously clean and dry place. A foot bafli should 
be coilstructed and filled with fl solution containing 4 per cent, sulphate of copper. 
Through this the sheep are passtKl three Aimes a week. 

In cases where the feet are extensively diseased, the loose portions of horn 
should be removed. In mild cases where only a few sheep are affected, vaseline 
with 5 per cent, iodine can be applied daily to the affected parts. 

Inflammation of the Udder (Garget). 

If the feed is good at lambing time the flow of milk is also likely to be good,, 
and if not taken away the udder becomes inflamed and swollen. 

The best treatment is to give a purgative such as 2oz. epsom salts, 1 dr. ginger* 
in 4 oz. warm water. 
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Extract all milk posaible, bathe the ud<ler with hot water, inject a solution of 
carbonate of soda into the teats, and milk it out soon after. Dress the udder with 
embrocation. Repeat the treatment. 

Hoven or Bloat. 

This condition is set up when feed is plentiful and luscious, especially where 
clovers are abundant. If sheep are to be changed from a grass paddock into one 
likely to cause hoven, they should be allowed to fill as much as possible, then given 
a drink, and allowed on the luscious feed for a limited period, then taken off for 
two OT three hours and put back to remain or repeat the short-period feeding for 
a few days before i>ntting them on permanently. 


Treatment. 

When first development is noticed a dose consisting of one teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda and an equal quantity of ground ginger in 4 oz. of warm water 
should give relief, Sthorwisc the trocar direct inio the rumen is the surest romedv. 
All extreme cases should be treated in this way. 


Impaction, 

Under dry conditions, when the grass is nuitnred and hard or wlien shoe]* are 
being fed on scrub, impaction is likely to occur. 


Treatment. 

Two ounces castor and 2 oz. raw linseed oil and otu* teasi)Oon of aroiiintie 
spirits of ammonia or 2 oz. cpsom salts in half a pint of warm water. 


Prevention. 

A good stock lick to be supplied during the time the sheep are on such hard 

feed. 


Sheep Maggot Flies. 

I'arfisites, either internal or external, render the sheep more jtronc to dy attack, 
futernal parasites, especially stomach and iiitestiiuil worms, are the worst offenders, 
as when they become troublesome they cause derangements of the digestive organs 
resulting in" mild to severe scouring according to the severity of attack. This 
scouring will develop whether the sheep arc on a scanty pasture or not, with the 
result that if fiies are i)reseiit the scouring sheep affords a suitable striking ground. 



Plate 165. 

A Pi.y-sTRucK Ewe. 
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Plate 166. —Jetting Bace, Barateia Station. 

HotG hand raised to pull cord in closing awing gate. Total length of race 50 ft., width 
16 in., height to 3 ft. 6 in. 



Plate 167.— Jetting Sheep at Barateia Station. 
Note hand on lever to open sliding gate. 
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If the feed is g^een and plentiful the cxereta of the sheei) is likely to become 
«oft and adhere to the wool. If a few flies are about after the first rain an increase 
«aii bo expected, but by the time they become numerous, if the dags are dry, no 
serious attack can be expected, but should a shower of rain fall and these daifs become 
damp a serious attack may occur. Should the sheep be crutehed, shorn, dipped, or 
jetted beforehand much trouble is saved, ami probably no complete estimat(» of 
the advantage derived from the operation, whichever it may be, is notit'ed. Should 
the sheep be in half wool or longer when the attack occurs the (piiokest way of 
jfiving protection is the most satisfactory, as once a sheep is struck f>tlier dies are 
attracted, probably resulting in a severe infestation in a few days. 

Any mustering where (de.'iii sheex) arc brought into contact with those that are 
blown only encourages further trouble unless the maggots and flies are destroyed 
or the sheep protected. 

Jetting or dipping, if properly done, will kill the maggots on the sheep as well 
as poison many of the flies that are attracted by the moisture in the wool. The 
two chief points to bo considered are to see that the pmsoued liquid penetrates to 
the skin and that it is of the desired strength. Jetting is performed by forcing 
the prepared liquid through a nozzle into the crutch of the sheep. 

The area that should be jetted as a safeguard against the attack of the fly 
should be over a space extending from above the tail and carried down at each 
side of it to the crutch, which should take in all the stained i)ortion. Length of 
wool or the i)rescnce of dags do not matter, x)rovided the mixture is forced to the 
skin. The long wool will hold more i>oison, thus giving a, greater amount of ino* 
tectiou. Sheep tliat are struck should be crutched and band dressed, or j'^'tted 
witlumt iMjing crutched. When tlie sheep are returned to their i)astUie, if time 
periiiits, those showing ilistresa can be given any further treatment that is nec(‘S»ary. 
If the wool is removed the usual force of jet would be too severe, and cause iojury 
if not death. A hospital paddock should be set aside for all affected sheep; this 
for two reasons: firstly, to save travelling and hold tlumi in a convenient paddock, 
and, secondly, once a sheep ia .struck it is more subject to further attack, and is 
best kept out of the healthy flock. 

The Committee of 1 uveatigation under the Council for Scientific and Tndnslrial 
liesoarch who conducted the exi^eriment at Balmally, 1918 to 1921, coneludcil that 
jetting with a solution consisting of 7 lb. arsenic with an equal quantity of car¬ 
bonate (washing) soda to 100 gallons of water gave 90 per cent, protection for 
three mouths. The weather at and after jetting is an important factor, but it is 
regardiKl that the quantity of arsenic in the wool of the breach is the ingredient 
giving protection. Many dip mixtures arc on the market, those containing arsenic 
being the most effective in protecting sheep. 

The pressure necessary varies according to the length of wool from 100 lb. 
per square inch for sheep carrying eight months’ wool to 60 lb. irer square iucli 
for crutched or shorn sheep. Jetting in an ordinary race is not so satisfactory 
as where the sheep are in a raised race. The upward tendency when applying the 
jet. is a decidedadvantage, bt^sides which the surplus mixture which falls from the 
wool ona be recovered. This, on analysis, loses very little strength. Where small 
numbers are to be treated a hand pressure pump will be sufficient, but in dealing 
with large numbers a power x>luiit is the most suitable. 

When investigating the fly trouble in the Central West the w’eight of evidence 
was in favour of jetting. Mr. Barton, Baratria Station, states that, i)rovided the 
jetting mixture is correct and properly applied, he has every confidence in its being 
the best means in, protecting large flocks of sheex*. On Baratria Slntion there are 
three elevated races erected which are the cheapest, simplest, and most economically 
worked that I have seen in use, and quite its efficient as any other style for thorough 
application. It is 50 ft. in length and 3 ft/6 in. above ground level at the highest 
point just ahead of where the sheep is jetted. It is fitted with two sliding and 
one swing gate. This swing gate forms part of the side of the race. When the 
sheep passes this swinging gate the sliding gate is pushed across the race to hold 
it while being jetted. (Plate 166.) When the sheep is jetted the jet operator 
opens the sliding gate->with his left hand by means of a long lever, and at the 
same time opens the swing gate. The jetted sheep, seeing the opening in the race 
and also the jetted iflieep in the yard, moves away and is followed by the next sheep, 
the sliding gate being pushed back to keep it in poaitiou while the swing gate is 
drawn back across the race by mc^ns of a roi>e by the man whose duty it is to 
Iceep the sheep up to the jotter. This swing gate (Plate 167) holds the next 
sheep back and at the same time gives the opening in the side of the race to the 
jotter to work the noasle which should be a straight jet. 
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Th© race is 16 in. wide, inside measurement, and is floored with battens 3 in. 
by H spaced | in. apart. The uprights in use were 3 by 2 in. hardwood^ as 
were also the sleepers to carry the crosspieces in the race. The ramp is 14 fi, in 
length, starting at the forcing yard at 6 ft., narrowing down to the race 16 in. wide. 
Bu^ timber for uprights would be suitable, as also for sleepers to carry the 
crosspieces in the race. These latter, as well as the crosspieces in the ramp, could 
also be split bush timber. While present, Mr. Barton jetted one hundred sheep 
in twenty-five minutes, having four men keeping the sheep up to him. 

If jetted sheep are blown the poison in the wool controls the growth and spread 
of the maggot. 

Dipping. 

This is another means by which both maggots and flies can bo controJled 
and the sheep protected for several weeks. 

The strength of the mixture should be at the rate of 2 lb, arsenic to 2 lb. 
carbonate of soda per 100 gallons of water when the wool is up to four mouths^ 
growth. When the wool is longer the strength can be reduced to H lb. at nine 
months* growth, but the longer the sheep must stay immersed. 

Crutching also is an advantage, and to a great extent assists in protecting the 
sheep, as 90 per cent, arc likely to be struck about the crutch. In yarding and 
crutching only the sheep already struck more harm than good is likely*^to be done, 
as mustering clean sheep and bringing them in contact with those that are blown 
usually causes a further spread of tho trouble. 

In crutching there is no attempt to deal with the fly, and it often happens that 
a few weeks after crutching 20 per cent, of the flock will ho suffering from a 
fresh attack. As the maggots develop tlioy do not find sufficient covering in the 
crutehed part, with the result that they spread to the long wool. Their presence 
in the body wool soon induces flies fo that part, where further trouble is generated. 

If crutching is practised midw’ay between shearings good must result^ especially 
where ewes arc treated, as by the time shearing comes on there is a sufficient length 
of wool to be properly shorn, but if the wool is short it is often missed, willi- the 
result that many sheep are turned out prone to a fresh attack at no distant date. 

Swelled Head In Rams. 

Several reports from various parts of Australia indicate that this affection is 
widespread. 

In Queensland a few cases showing similar symptoms were reported, but wdiethor 
the complaint was of the same^origiu is not known. The cause of this complaint 
was unknowTi until recently, when Dr. L. B. Bull, Bacteriologist to the Adelaide 
Hospital, appeared to have solved the problem when investigating the disease. 

He states that the disease is caused by the presence of a minute bacillus or 
germ which was found under the skin of the swollen tissues of the head. 

Tetanus or Lockjaw. 

This is caused by the presence of a germ picked up, usually from the soil. 

Prevention is better than curative treatment, although tho idea that the disease 
is alw^ays fatal is not correct, as many so affected recover without aid. All wemnds 
at shearing or lamb marking should be treated with a good disinfectant. 

All tools should be dipped in some g(»od disinfectant l>efore and during the 
time they are in use. 

Shearing sheds and yards should be treated with a strong antiseptic solution. 

I^amb marking in old yards should be avoided if possible, and lambs marked 
ill temporary yards in order to allows them being placed on dean ground after 
marking. 

Symptoms. 

Grinding the teeth, stiffness, diflieulty in swallowing, twitching of the muscles 
of the face, projected eyelid, followed in final stages by stiffening of jaws, quivering 
and general stiffening of the muscles, panting, rapid and short pulse beats. 

Anti-tetanic serum injected under the skin at or just previous to shearing will 
safeguard valuable animals against the action of tetanus germs. 

Should sheep die from this complaint they should be completely burned as soon 
as possible. 
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Plzzle Disease (Balanitis). 

This trouble is usually found amongst merino wethers w^hieh ^vbile suffering 
from it arc not likely to put on flesh. Cases are found which are quite local, caused 
by grass seeds and dirt, but the usual cases are those where irritation is caused by 
an accumulation of corruption blocking the opening. 

In some districts this disease becomes very serious, and carries hacillm necoisi% 
and seems to be a common complaint amongst aged wethers in many districts. 

In mild attacks cleaning the opening of the sheath and disinfecting same may 
be sufficient, but in the cases where an abscess has formed, all wool should be cleaned 
away and the sheath completely opened nntil the pizzle is exposed. Clean away all 
corruption and apply a strong salt solution, a 2 per cent, bhiestone solution, or a 
proprietary disinfectant, many of which are on the market. 

Cheesy Gland Disease (Caceous lymphadenitis). 

This is a disease that affects the glands of sheep, and is caused by a special 
microbe or bacillus, Preisz Nocard, to which the Council of Scientific and Jndnstrial 
Research has been giving much attention during recent years. This disease does 
not impair the health of tlui sheeji to any great extent, but from an economic point 
of view it is of great im])ortancc to our sheep breeders, as all carcasses sho'Aviiig 
diseased glands are rejected for (‘xjmrt. The glands most frequently affected arc 
those situated in the shoulders, flanks, and thighs. Infection occurs through wounds,, 
and may be transferred in the process of shearing when glands are ruptured with 
the comb of the machine, after which the pus may adhere to the comb, the shearers ’ 
clothing, or drop on the shearing board or in the countiiig-out pen. 

Whenever it is noticed that mi abscess has been opened in shearing or that 
the machine has become contaminated by passing over an abscess already discharging, 
tlu'y should be cleaned and disinfected* Lamb marking should, as fur as possible^ 
b(! practised on grass land in temporary yards and dr(>pi»ed carefully, fetd down¬ 
wards, on the grass after being disinfected. Investigations up to the present time 
point to the process of sliearing as introducing the greab'st percentage of intectior. 
iij Australia. This is important, and indicates that great care should be exercised 
in the grinding (»f combs, leaving the points as full as possible, when tJiey w'ould 
less liable to puncture the skin, and also to the adv.antage likely to be gained by 
disinfecting the shee}» as soon as possible after shearing, iirobafdy*^ when kniving th^ 
counting out pens. The shearing board and yards should be disinfected at least lieforc 
and aft('r shearing, and the lambs shorn first. 

Ijivestig.alions are still in progress. 

Sheep Skins. 

On many holdings she.op are killed for rations. In .smlj cases they should be 
skinned carefully and the skin hung in the shade to dry. 

When dry, they should be paintcnl with a mixture to protect them from the attack 
of the weijvil or moth the larvm of which does considerable damage. Make a mixture 
by boiling 1 lb. arsenic and 1 lb. washing sod,a in 2 gallons of water, and paint 
the flesh side of the skin while the mixture is still warm; or boil 3^ lb. sodium 
sulphate in 1 gallon of water for twenty luiimtes, and paint while lukewarm. If 
skins are proi>crly removed and cured they will retain their value for a considerable 
length of time. 


If yon like this Issae of tke Joarnal, kindly bring It under the 
notice of a nelghbonr who is not already a snbscriber. To the 
on the land it is free* All that he Is asked to do is to complete the 
Order Form on another pasre and send it to the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agricnlture and Stock, together with a shilling postal 
note, or its ralne in postage stamps, to cover postage for twelTC 
months. 
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FRIESIAN. 

SE 2 fioR, 2 Years Old (between 2§ and 3 Years), Standard 250 Lb. 

Oakland^ Beauty Rock.W. Richter?, Tiugoora. 6.8))2‘01 272-D07 ! Pi>d Rock 
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STOCK FEI 

By E. n. GURNEY, Senior 

WING to the low price now obtaining for all 
it is imperative for the stock feeder to consider 



disposal of obtaining nutritious food for his stock 

Our climate is such that at certain periods of the yea^ .. 
large supplies of natural grasses, w'hich in the young stage of ■ 
and may be considered as the best and cheapest single stock lov 
owing to the climatic conditions, these grasses very quickly reach an *' 
of maturity, at which stage they can only be considered as roughag 
very little nutriment. Therefore, when grass feeding is largely dependo^^H 
times of wiut(‘r or drought grass scarcity it is necessary for the stock fee?[ 
‘consider what under his conditions arc the most economical means to be take! 
obtain supplies of nutritious feed stuffs. 

If such additional feed stuffs are not given the productive ability of the animal, 
obtained in time of grass snjqily, is arrested, and the maintaining of any 

animal at less than its true i^roductive power cannot be considered economical at 
any time, but more jmrticularly is this the case when low i»ric'es obtain for aniuial 
products. 

The aim then is to obtain feed, material at a cost which will be covered by the 
returns from the animals, with which return^ the advantages gained by not allowing 
the general health and condition of the stock to run down must be taken into 
consideration. 


The clioapo.st foodstuffs are those grown iqHui the farm, )mt what particular 
foodstuff’ should bo grown, and in what condition fed must be left for d<‘cision by 
the individual stock feeder. But in districts where dairy farming is conducted 
the great losses which occur tlirough winter gTxiss scarcity could })e to ai large extent 
reduced if one of the methods or eoinbiiiations of methods for f(H'd j»rodiiction 
mentioned below’, was followed, viz.:— 

The cultivation of lucerne to be fed green or xis hay. 

(^Uiltivation <»f such crops as maize, sorghum, cow-cane, Ac., to be fed green or 
as silage. 

fc^uijdivision and ini]»ro\emcnt of jjastures xmd fertilizing, excess pasture growth 
to be stored as hay or silage. 


Objects of Feeding. 

Food is required by the animal in order that the digested portion nmy bo used 
jas material for building up the different organs of the body, and for the retffaco- 
meiit of such as they become worn out. 

Foo<1 is {IIso required as a source of heat and energy. The.sc are suf)];)lied by 
the oxidation of some of the food ingredients, and the heat and the energy i)roduce’(i 
by this i>rocess of slow combustion tire used to maintain the body temperature, and 
to jx'rfonn work sindi tts locomotion, digestion, blood circulation, &c. 


Constituents of Foods and their Functions. 

Tin? constituents of foods are classified uiid‘‘r the following groui»s:—Moisture, 
I*rotcin, Fat, Carboliydrate, Fibre, Mineral Matter, and Vitamins. 

Moisture. 

All foods couttiin nf:)isture in varying amounts, but as the animal body consists 
of water to the extent of about two-thirds of its weight, water must form a separate 
portion of the food. 


Proteins. 

The nitrogenous matter in foodstuffs is mostly protein. The proteins are 
iConijVlcx aubstancos which always contain carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen,’ 
and usually contain sulphur and frequently phosphorus, the nitrogen content being 
approximately Ki per ctjnt. 

The ])rotcin9 are formed by the combining together of a number of simpler 
bodies called amino-acids. 


In a radio lecture from 4QG. 
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Diir^g digestwn proteins arc converteil into tlicsc soluble amino- 

acias, ® „ SSsed through pie walls of the stomach uml intestines into 

the circulating g^/which carries these amino acids to different parts of the 
body, wnere neya^ recombined to form the particular protein recuiired. About 

material " >tained from soil and air, can build u]> these amino- 
. stoclc would appear advantageous to l>e supplied with food 

jirff all the diff..; nt amino-acids required for building uj> the protein of 

The proteins c-^fvipoodstuffs vary very much in so far as they may b<‘ comjjosed 
^ different ai^'lnuHacids, and therefore, by feeding iivi* stock with different food- 
^uffs there is *:jas chance of any rctiuircd amino-acid being absent. 


Proteins are utilised by animals for the formation of tlesli, muscle, and blood, 
and hence for quick growth to tak<! place an amide supply of protein must be present 
ill the feed. 


This fact is well illustrated by the analyses of the Jililk of different animals. 
Thus, mare’s milk contains 1.8 ]»ei* cent, protein, and the colt doubles its weight 
in (>0 days; coiv^sniilk contains iJ.5 j>er cent, pixotein, and tin* calf doubles its weight 
in 47 days; whilst sow^s milk contains 7.2 per cent, protein, but the young pig takes 
only 1,0 days to double its weight. Thus it is seen that (piickness of growth is 
provided for by increased protein content in the mother’s milk. 


Prom this it will be seen why young stock slioubl always be fed with ivhat is 
termed a ^'narrow'’ ration, that is a ration in which the })r<)tein content is relatively 
high conquirod with the ainount of other nutrients present. 


If protein in an excess amount is fed it is broken down into amino-acids‘which 
are carried by the, blood to the liver, where they arc deprived of tlieir nitrogen 
and (‘onverted into carboliydralc'^ and fats, and the separat<‘d nitrogen ultinvdcly 
converted itiio uric aci(i and uren. these substances being ejected by the kidiU'N. 

Protein being the most expensive nutrient to buy, it should be the aim of the 
feed<'r to supply a suffudeio'y of protein for the i)articu]ar purpnsi* desired, but 
any excess is W'asteful, both fnnn the moindary point of view, and the unnecessary 
energy requireil from the abovementiornnl organs. In fjict, a very ( xeessivo amount 
of jwotein may cause disease. 


Carbohydrates. 

These su})stancea contain carbon. liy(lr(»gen, and. oxygen, the two laltc'r elements 
ill the same rclativi' jirotawtions as found in water. Such sid>stauces as sugars, 
starch, and cellulose are carbohydrates. Tin- fibre of fuod stuffs is chiefly (odlulose!. 
During digestion the more complex sugar and starches .ore !>rokeu down into simpler 
sugars, whii'li are a))S(M*bed into the blo(»d through tlu' walls of tl»e intestines. 
These simpler sugars comidne with tlie oxygen of the Idoml. being converted into 
Carbon Dioxide and water, this process of oxidisation yields heat ami energy 
reijuired for funetions of th<’ bi»dy. Excess carbohydrate is stored in the lu)dy as 
fat or glyiMjgen (animal staiah) in tin* mnseh'S and liver, sucli .storage being drawn 
upon if requir«*d. 

It has alr(*ndy been stated that jn'oteiii.s can be u.sed hy the animal to re})lnce 
carbohydrates, but carbohydrates cannot replace protein. 


jPats and Oils. 

These subsianecs are coiupouiid.s of carbon, liydrogeu, and oxygen, bt'iiig known 
as fats when in the solid form, and oils when in the li(|uid form at ordinary 
temperatures. They contain very much less oxygtui than earbohydrates, as they 
contain about 11 per cent., wlier<‘a.s earbohydrates may eontaiii from 49 tr> 5,1 per 
cent. F<tr this reason the fats are cai»abto of being oxi<lised to a greater extent 
than the carlmhydrates and so have a higher value for ju'oduction of auimul heat 
and energy than the carbohydrates. 

Mineral Matter. 

It has long been known that mineral matter is reijuired to build uj) the 
skeleton of the animal body, but from more recent research it has been showji that 
it is also necessnry for the fluids of the body to contain a certain amount of 
mineral matter in order to obtain correct bodily functions. The mineral matter of 
foodstuffs influences the digestion, growth, health, and productive iiower of 
animals. 
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Though it is known that such minerals as 
and others are required by the animals, not in it 
relative proportion in which the minerals f 
Heferring again to the milk of different anima* jir 
mineral matter of these milks contain high 
lime, and of particular interest is the fact that 
ingredients is practically the same. 


VITAMINS. 

It has been demonstrated that a food containing 
mentioned in correct proportions and with suitable i 
able to promote growth and reproduction if certain a< 
absent. Such substances are called vitamins/’ and at 
are known, and they are distinguished by the first letters of the alphabet. 

Vitamin A (or Fat Soluble A). 

This vitamin is synthesised (built up) by jdants, and is found in green 
such as lucerne, green grass, and in some seeds such as yellow maize, millet. This 
vitamin is not present in white corn, white leaves of plants, or in most root crops, 
though carrots contain it in considerable quantities. 

Other sources of this vitamin are cod liver oil, butter fat, egg yolk, and fat. 

Animals cannot synthesise this substance in their bodies, but must obtain 
it already built up in their food; but they have the ability to store it in their fat. 

As this vitamin is necessary for growth, young stock must be well supplied wdth 
it, and if lacking in the food an adult animal is more liable to be affected with 
disease. 

Vitamin B (it would appear that, this is composed of two vitamins). 

This is a disease preventing factor, and it induces growth. It is found in the 
germ and bran of all grains, in yeast, and in most foodstuffs. 



Vitamin C. 

Found in oranges, lemons, fresh green leaves, and fruits. It ]>rcNents the 
occurrence of scurvy. ' 

Vitamin D. 

This vitamin occurs with vitamin A in cod liver oil, and it occurs in a few 
other animal fats. This vitamin has the power to dire and i»rovent the bone 
disease called rickets. 

A deficiency of lime and phosphoric acid in the feed will cause rickets, but 
even with a sufficiency of these minerals in the diet in the absence of Vitamin D 
or certain light rays these minerals will not be deposited, or are deposited in 
insufficient amounts on the growing bone. Certain rays of the sunlight called 
ultra-violet rays, which rays may also be produced by a quartz mercury vapour 
lamp, have the power of acting upon the aniiml body and in some way changing 
some body substance into Vitamin D. 

Vitamin E. 

Appears to be associated with -the reproductive organs, and if deficiency occurs 
the breeding powers are lessened. 

It is contained, in the green leaves of plants, and in germs of seeds such as 
wheat germ, and materials of this nature ifiiould be included in the diet of breeding 
stock. 

From what has been stated it would appear that atock having green grass or 
green fodder in sufficient amounts will not be liable to have trouble through 
vitamin deficiency. 

But where stock are fed on rations without green stuff, feeds known to 
contain vitamin should be included in the rations. Cod liver oil has improved the 
gnowth of calves when they are reared on milk substitutes. 
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Correspondents. 


Cemi# pPh^iSig ificir >ii Roote And Walls. 

(Kla^ro — 

; thorotigbly enough cement with fresh skim milk to bring it to the com 
Sistency of ordinary oil paint and apply with h whitinvash brush. 


This wash dries quickly, and will not be affected by rain after an int(;rval of 
fifteen minutes has elapsed from the time of its application. 


This treatment reduces the temperature within the building treated, improves 
its appearance, and increases the life of the iron. Colour may be added to 
the wash if desired. 


Qeneraf )^otes. 


Staff Changes and Appointments. 

IMr. X. (.\ C'opcraan, Inspector of Stock, Kiugaroy, has Ix’cn appointed also an 
Inspector under tlie Brands Acts. 

Messrs. W, H. Hitchins (Nambour), M. Thom (F’alrnwoods), W. J. Suarea 
(Bcerbnrrum), P. Hicks (llagiin), W, Lazenby (Amamoor), H. C. Grigg (Cleveland), 
and E. E. McNall (Woombye), Loaders for the Committee of Direction of Fruit 
MarketiJig, have been appointed also Honorary Inspectors under the Diseases in 
Plants Acts. 

]\rr. i\ (.\ Barth, Inspector of Stock, Gayndah, has been appointed District 
Inspector of Stock, Longreach, 

Mr. H. K. Low’cock, Temporary Assistant Pathologist, Department of Agriculture 
and Stock, has been appointt'd Assistant Pathologist, Department of Agriculture 
and Stock. 

Messrs. H. Lingard and G. W. Gaynor, of Palm woods, have been api>oiuted 
Honorary Itjmgers under the Animals and Birds Acts. 

(.Vmstable J. F. Fallon, Kumbia, has been api»oiuted also an Inspector under 
the Slaughtering Act. 

Mr. (\ X. Morgan, Agent under the Banana Industry Protection Act, Cooroy, has 
l.>oen n]>pointcd an Inspector under the Diseases in Plauts Acts, The Summit, via 
Stanthorpy. 

Council of Agriculture. 

A Kegulation has been issued under the Primary Producers’ Organisation and 
Marketing Acts, w'hich will empower the Minister for Agriculture and Stock, upon 
the reeomniendation of the Executive Committee of the Council of Agriculture, to 
appoint a member to fill a vacancy which may occur on the Executive Committee, 
Xo procedure is provided at present in the Kegulations in connection wdth the filling 
of vacancies on the Executive in between meetings of the Council of Agriculture, 
and the new Kegulation will accordingly make such provision. 

Plain Turkeys Protested In the North. 

An Order in Council has been issued under the Animals and Birds Acts, which 
provides that the Bustard or Plain Turkey shall l>e protected throughout the whole 
year in the Shire of Bacham* At presen^ the period of pTotection in the North 
is from 1st November to the 31st May. The Plain Turkey is a big asset on the 
Atherton Tableland, and lives practically on grubs and insects. These pests do a 
ebnaidemble amount of harm in the district, and it is considered that the period 
of partial protection is not sufficient to safeguard this valuable bird. 
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Pseudo Poultry Plague. 

Advice has been received by the DeparlS 
fresh outbreak of I^seudo Poultry Pleague (pi, 

Victoria. About two years ftgo, this disease, wlii™ 
to exist in Australia, w^as founa amongst poultry'': 
by the Queensland Department to safeguard the potiJtl 
issuing a Begulation which provided that the owner of*^ 
was required to deliver to the Inspe7etor at the place of 
that the birds were free from disease and had not been 
poultry for the preceding three months; a certificate from 
whence the birds had come to the effect that he had examined 
a certificate from the Chief Inspector of Stock or Chief Veterinary’^ 

State from which the poultry came to the effect that there had be< 
of pseudo poultry plague in tliat State during the preceding twelve ii 
that such birds were the product of the State or had been in the State 
twelve months. The i)er8on introducing poultry had also to deliver a 
import, issued by the .Poultry Expert of the Department of Agriculture and 
Brisbane. 



In July, 1931, the Southern States were declared free of the disease, and the 
restrictions against the introduction of poultry were lifted, the Ilegulatiuii which 
had been in force prior to the outbreak being reverted to. However, following upon 
this new outbreak of pseudo poultry plague, similar precautions are again being 
taken, and a Regulation has been issued recently embodying the same principles as 
those which were enforced following on the notification of the first outbreak of this 
disease. 


Queensland Cane Growers’ Council. 

Executive approval was given to-day to an amendment of the Queensland Oane 
Growers’ (’ouneil Regulations, which will provide that, in future, ('heques <lra\vu on 
the Defence .Fund Accounts of the Oouncil shall be signed by the Chairman, Secretary, 
and one other member of the (’ouneil. J’reviously, it was necessary to obtain the? 
aignatures of two other meinlx'rs of the (’onncil in addition to those of the C’hairmrin 
and Secretary. 

Sanctuary at Koumala. 

‘‘Tedlands,^’ Koumala, the property of Air. C. Heron, has been declared a 
sanctuary under the Animals and Hints Acts, and it wdll be an offence for any 
person to take or kill any aiiirnal or bird on this property. Air. Heron has been 
appointed an Honorary Ranger f(H this sanctuary. 


pural Topics. 


Biblical Farming. 

('oncerning the farming of the Jews, w'o find there are many incidental remarks 
in the books of the Old Testament. On the eoinpiest of Canaan^ it ai)pears that the 
different tribes had their territory assigned them by lot; that it w’as ecpially divided 
among the heads of families, and by them and their posterity held by absolute right 
and impartial succession. Thus every family had originally the same extent of 
territory; but, ns it became customary nfterw'ards to borrow money on its security, 
and as some families became indolent and were obliged to sell, and others extinct 
by death without issue, landed c.«tatea soon varied in point of extent. 

In the time of Nehemiah, a famine occurred, on which account many had 
'^mortgaged their lands, tlieir vineyards, and houses, that thev might buy corn for 
their sons and daughters ; and to enable them to pay the king^s tribute.(Nehein, 
V, 2.) Some weje unable to redeem their lands otherwise than by selling their 
children as slaves, and thereby ^‘bringing the sons and daughters of God into 
bondage. ^ ’ 

Boaz came into three estates by inheritance. Large estates, however, were not 
approved of. Isaiah pronounces a curse on tiiose ‘4hat join house to house, that 
lay field to field, till there bo no ]dace, that they may be placed alone in. the midst. 
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While some portions of laj^'^ear the to’wns were enclosed, the greater part was in 
common, or in ftlternate^roprietorship and occupation, as in our common fields. 
This appears both fronf^e laws and regulations laid down by Moses as to herds 
and flocks; and from/the story of Ruth, who, to procure sustenance for herself and 
her w.‘ wed niotlWf4n-laW' Naomi, ^^came and gleaned in tho field after the reai)ers, 
and her hap wajg<-^ light on a part of the field (that is, the common field) belonging 
unto Boaai.’^^, 

The ,^rown-lands in King David ^s time were managed by seven officers ; one was 
over JSte storehouses, one over the work of the field and tillage of the ground, one 
ov^the vineyards and wine-cellars, one over the olive and oil-stores and sycamore 
Mentations, one over the herds, one over the camels and asses, and one over the flocks. 

King XJzziah built towers in the desert, and digged many wells; for he had 
much cattle both in the low country and in the plains; husbandmen also and vine¬ 
dressers in the mountains, and in (^.nrmel, for he loved husbandry. 

Even private individuals cultivated to a great extent, and attended to the prac¬ 
tical part of the business themselves. 


What EiiUAH I-’otjnd. 

Kigali found Elisha in the field, with twelve yoke of oxen before him, and hiin- 
Bclf with the twelfth. Job had .">00 yoke of oxen, and 500 she asses, 7,000 sheep, and 
3,000 camels. Doth asses and oxen were used in ploughing; fur Moses forbade the 
Jews to yoke an ass with an ox, their step or progress being different, and, of course, 
tlioir labours unequal. 

Among tho operations of agriculture are ineutioiied watering by machinery, 
ploughing, digging, reaping, threshing, Ac. “Doth the ploughman plongho all day 
to sow? doth he open and liroak the clods of his ground? When he liath made plaiii 
the face ther<M>f, doth he not cast abroad the fitcdies, and scatter the cummin, and 
cast in the principal wheat, and tho appointed barley, and the rye, in their place?“ 
The plough was probably a clumsy iiisivument, requiring the most vigilant attention 
from tlm ploughman; for Luke (ch. ix. 02) uses the figure of a man at the plough 
looking back, as one of utter worthlessness. 

Covered threshing*floors were in use; and, as appears from tlie ease of Uoaz 
and Ruth, it w’as no uncommon thing to sleep.in tluun during the harvest. 

Corn was thrchhed in differeiit ways. “The fitches,’' says Isaiah, “are not 
threshed with a threshing instruiaent, neither is a cart-wheel turned about ujkui tho 
cummin; but the fitches are lK*aten out with a staff, and the cummin with a rod 
(flail). Bread corn is brui.sed, because he will not cviw be threshing it, nor break 
it with the wheel, of his cart, nor bruise it with lus horsemen.” The bread corn 
here mentioned was probably the fare of the Homans (maize), w’hieh was <'oinmonly 
Keparnted by hand-mills, or hand-picking, or boatiug, as is still the ease in Italy and 
other countries wdiere this corn is grown. 

Corn was “winnowed with the shovel and with the fan.” Sieves were also in 
use, for Amos says, “I will sift the house of Israel, as corn is sifted in a sieve.” 
Isaiah inentions the “digging of hills with the mattock”; to which implement the 
original'jack would gradually arrive, first, by having the head put on at right angles, 
and pointed; next, by having it flattened, shavpeiu'd, and shod W'itli iron,—“I/i\e 
Stock Journal” (England). 


Relative Food Value of Grain. 

.Experiments carried out at Ilawkcsbury Agricultural College in 1029 showed 
that even at 5s. 6d. per bushel the feeding of wheat to i^igs was profitable. American 
experience in feeding wheat to lambs is that they made the same gains as those fed 
on maize, and only required 2 per cent, more grain and hay for each .100 lb. gain. 
Wheat is slightly better than barle^^ for lambs, and lo.ss of it is required for 100 lb. 
gain in live weight. English experiments with Iambs confirm American results. In 
America it has been slmwn that good quality wheat is worth as much us maize for 
feeding pigs. In Ireland pigs fed on wheat gave much better results than those fed 
on bran and pollard. 

Wheat is a suitable feed for calves, fattening cattle, and dairy cows. For dairy 
cows in Denmark ground wheat was fully equal to mixed barley and oats. Provided 
tho price is low wheat can also be fed with economy to liorses. 
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Grass Our Most Valuable Crop. 

In the final analysis, pointed out the 
Department of Agriculture in a recent address^'^ ,, ^ 

most important crop. The Commonwealth stati|^ 
that whereas tho value of production from agri^tr m 
the value of that of the pastoral industry was £84,fi'tw 
dairying was approximately £49,500,000, and the pastUK^^, 
least 75 per cent, of that amount. U 

Not only was pasture our greatest wealth-producing cro^l^^ 
realised that its character and money-making ability wore il 

to control by scientific management. Sheep producing high quality^ 
cows in high production, ewes rearing export lambs, animals being 
market, and particularly those bred for the production of early matuniiii^ 
required feed of a highly nutritious nature, and the aim of the producer should 
to supply the animals with the best of pastures as to quality and, at the same iimi 
to carry the maximum number of. stock on the holding. For maximum produotion,"^ 
animals must have access to pastures which contained palatable and persistent types 
of pasture species most suited to tho particular locality, and the areas must be 
efficiently managed and treated with suitable fertilisers to make up for the 
depletion of soil fertility which was going on continuously wherever animals were 
grazed. 



The use of the best strains of pasture plants would result in greater value being 
obtained from plant food applied in the form of fertilisers, because the good strains 
of grasses and clovers, like good quality stock, would make better use of the food 
suj>plied than would the inferior ones. 


Care should be taken not to overstock; stock would always pick out the most 
palatable and nutritious idants in a pasture first, and, if overgrazing occurred, 
the good grasses and clovers would be weakened and ultimately disapj^ear from the 
sward. 


The Defective Cream Can Reduces Profits. 

Dairy farmers should see that their milk and cream cans are in a condition 
fit to contain these products. It is not sufficiently recognised that old rusty, broken 
or dented cans may be responsible {or a large percentage of the objectionable taints 
that occur in cream and milk. 

A rusty surface on tlie inside of a can is one of the chief troubles, but one 
which in many eases can be very easily remedied by re>tinning. When cream or 
milk comes in contact with rust patches, it is very likely to develop a metallic or 
a tallowy flavour, both of which are very objectionable taints for the butter-maker. 
If the rust is allowed to remain for any length of time, the surface will become 
badly pitted, and traces of milk and cream will lodge in the uneven face, with 
tho result that harmful bacteria will rapidly develop and the fresh cream will 
be immediately infected and more than likely badly contaminated before it can 
be treated at the factory. 

Cans which are badly dented, especially round the shoulders, it is often almost 
impossible to clean thoroughly without a great amount of trouble, and they should, 
therefore, be attended to immediately they are damaged. Broken necks and lids 
are objectionable, as they allow stale cream and milk to collect and contaminate 
the fresh cream. All loose bands, &e., should be thoroughly soldered up to prevent 
dirt, &e., collecting under them, since, although the milk or cream may not come 
in direct contact with this part of the can, objectionable bacteria will develop and 
may often contaminate the contents indirectly. 

Although some jobs are best sent to a tradesman, a soldering outfit is a handy 
adjunct on tho dairy farm, as there are many repairs that the fanner can do 
quite effectively fbr himself. 

It is very false economy for the farmer to use for storing or carting of milk and 
Cream a can exhibiting any of the defects mentioned. 













Sound reasons for using 

BICKFORD’S 

“AERO” BRAND 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 


Bickford’s Aero"" Brand is so impalpabJy light in texture that it 
gives the maximum covc’rage, so line that yon can spray all day without 
choking the spray nozzle. It has such a high arsenical content that it 
gives the greatest killing power, yet so low in free arsenic Oxide, that 
it will iKjt burn or scald tlie foliagf*. Bickford’s Aero ” Brand has 
woiul(‘iful suspending and coverage powers when used as a wet spray, and 
is equally effective wlien used fur dry dusting. Superfine quality, yet 
costs no more. 

ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR “AERO" BRAND. 

Sold in convenient packages. 

A. M. BICKFORD & SONS, LTD., 


Tank Street 


Brisbane 
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Tb« bfeon)* tbc Qardcn. 


OUR BABIES. 



this heading a series of short articles by the Medical and 
Staff of the Queensland Baby Clinics^ deaimg with the welfa/re 
and care of babieSf has been planned in the hope of mamtaimng their 
health, increasing their liappiness, and decreasing the number of avoidable 
cases of infant mortality. 


TOMMY REFUSES HIS DINNER. 

T ommy has always had a gaod ax>potitc for his meals. His refusal comes as a 
surprise*, nothing: of this sort has ever hap£)ened before. What is his mother 
to do about it? If she is a wise woman she will not make a fuss about it, nor 
even give him a dose of castor oil, but will just do a bit of quiet thinking. 
Unfortunately there are many women who in such an emergency will do the worst 
thing possible. The unwis<‘ mother may c'oax or bully Tommy into eating what 
ho had at first refused, 1'his will do Tommy no good, and may make him a 
v(*ry sick l)oy. 

Perhaps Tommy is not well. Have a good look at him. Is he feverish? If 
you have a thermometer, there is no harm in using it now. Does ho look hisMisiial 
self ? Or is he stupid and heavy or excitable and irritable Has he a cough 
or a runuiug from the nose or ear or a pain anywhere? I)oes he want to rest and 
lie down unlike his usual vself? If he shows none of these symptoms, reflect that 
he may have had some food since his last meal without your knowing of it. Fruit 
and ]olli(*H, cakes and ie(?-eream, all these are possibilities. If you are satisfied that 
this is not so, reflect that you may have been over*fcoding the boy. His want of 

appetite* may be just Nature's attempt to save him from sickness. In any 

such case leave him alone. By "next meal tinie the boy may be different. 

Negativism. 

Sometimes we have to deal W'ith a much more serious situation. The mother 
is worried bt'canse Tommy is always refusing his meals. It has become a habit 
and she thinks he is getting thinner. How can w^e explain this? Tlicre is something 
wrung in the relation of Tommy to his mother. In nearly every instance wo find 
this wrong thing first in the mother and not in Tommy himself. There are some 
women who take as naturally to the habit of scolding as ducks take to water. 
The natural reaction to scolding is to take as little notice of it as ijossible, to 
treat it like a thunderstorm, which may be unpleasant for a time, but will not 

last for ever. If this is not sufticient, the child develops a ])assive resistance, 

a mute ubstinancy, a state* of mind wiiich scientific men call negativism. He can 
be forced to do some things, but he ha.s discovered that he can’t be forced to eat, 
and lu* w'on’t. 

Parental Errors. 

This is not the most common cause. !More often the imdher’s ‘.mxiety has led 

her to try coaxing and persuading. 8hc has tried to tempt Tommy to eat by 

giving him whatever she thinks ho will like, and then adding promises and bribes, 
which have failed to succeed. Tommy finds himst'lf the centre of attention at 
every nioaltime. He realises, |)erhaps unconsciously, that by refusing to eat he 
lives in the limelight, and he relishes this, until it becomes a morbid habit. Perhaps 
when no one is looking he will eat anytliing that comes handy, but this is not 
always so. He may really lose condition and the situation may bt?come serious. 

The only thing the mother can do then is to alter her tactics.* If he refuses a 

meal that is imt really distasteful, smile and say '‘very well dear” and put it 
away until next mealtime arrives; giving him no food between meals. Probably 
by next mealtime he is really hungry, and if no notice, is taken, will eat what is 
set before him. Few' children will refuse more than two meals. If ho is one of 
these few, his mother must put him in someone else’s charge. We have known 
such cases in which a short stay in a private hospital has w-rought a speedy and 
complete cure. The cure will last, unless the mother resumes her former unwise 
management. 
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If Tommy refusal applies not to alf 
oiily^ two explanations may be suggested. Fi 
has been influenced by the fancies freely exprel^^^ 
older people, or a well-meant effort has been ma^ 
already described, to eat foods which were 
for instance, milk foods or green vegetables. 

If the mother understood Tommy better and 
difficulties would not occur. 

SU19FLOWER SEED PRODUCTION, 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. F. W. Bulcock) stl^M 
of an interview recently with the members of the Canary Seed Boe^ 
discussed the possibilities of producing sunflower seed for commercial ii«« 

The immediate Australian demand for the seed of the sunflower 
mvmm) does not exceed several hundred tons yearly, but there are pro8i>ects1 
market within the Commonwealth for this seed might be further developeC^^^iP^l 
variety of sunflower seed known here as Manchurian or Mammoth Bussian is 
suited for Australian requirements, and the planting of other varieties is not ' 
recommended. 


Seed of the Manchurian variety is obtainable from the secretary of the Canary 
Seed Board, Box 185C, Brisbane. It is understood that the price of the seed is 
sixpence per pound. 

The sunflow^er grows satisfactorily on similar soil types,, and under, the conditions 
of climate and methods of cultivation as are suitable for the production of maize. 
The sunflower is usually grown for seed but, in both the United States of America 
and Canada, the plant is used for silage purposes with comparatively satisfactory 
results, but it is not regarded quite the equal of corn in ensilage making. 

When grown for seed production the planting should be in drills in. apart, 
and the distance between the seeds in the drills should not be less than 15 in. From 
7 to 8 lb. of seed is required to sow an acre of land. The seed may be sown satis¬ 
factorily with an ordinary grain drill, some of the seed tubes being plugged to 
guit the case. The sunflower is a summer crop, and may be planted during October. 

In several of the countries where the growing of sunflowers is engaged upon 
the yield under average conditions ranges from 1,000 to 1,200 lb. per acre, ’while 
returns up to 1,700 lb. per acre have been recorded. 

The market value of seed of good quality in Australia is seldom less than 
£18 per ton, and higher price levels are not unusual. To farmers with suitable 
land available for the growing of the sunflower a trial plot up to 3 acres in extent 
might be considered worth while.^ 

In the meantime investigations are being made as to the prospects of sales 
of sunflowTi seed on the oversea markets, but these and other matters will be more 
fully enquired into in the event of the initial effort in iiroduotion l^ing sufllcieiitly 
encouraging. 


Orchard f^otes for December. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

T HK planting of ])ineapplos and bananas may be continued, taking care that the 
ground is properly prepared and suckers carefully selected, as advised previously 
in those Notes, Keep the plantations ’well worked and free from weeds of all kinds, 
especialiy if the season is ary. New plantations require constant attention, in order 
to give young plants every chance to get a good start; if checked when young they 
take a long time to pull up and the fruiting period is considerably retarded. Small 
areas well worked are more profitable than large areas indifferently looked after, as 
the fruit they produce is of very much better quality. This is a very important 
matter in the case of both of these fruits, as with tlfilt great increase in the area 
under crop there is not likely to bo a profitable market for inferior fruit. Oanners 
only want first-class pines of a size that will fill a can, and cannot utilise small or 
inferior fruit, except in very limited quantities, and even then at a very low price. 
ISmall, badly filled bananas are always hard to quit, and with a well-supplied market 
they become unsaleable. Pineapple growers, especially those who have a quantity of 
the Bipley Queen variety, are warned that the sending of very Immature fruit to the 
Southern markets is most unwise, as there is no surer way of spoiHag the market for - 
the main crop.^,^matur€ pineapples are not fit for human consumption, and should 
be eondemij^'^,^' the health authorities of the States to which they are sent. 
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\ attention j the land must be kept well worked 

and ail Spraying or cyaniding for scale insects should be 

canriea oat Whw Spraying with fungicides should be done where the 

it. A close lookout must be kept for the first indications of 
wyiBoii'as it is discovered the trees should either be dusted with dry 
gwpanr with the lime sulphur, potassium, or sodium sulxdiide -washes. 

BoM fihotUd;^^ for and destroyed whenever seen. 


the 


pea win be ready for cutting. Handle carefully, and get them on to 
in the best possible condition. A bunch Avith the bloom on and every 
perfect will always look and sell well, even on a full market, when crushed 
'Vpacked lines are hard to quit. 

Peaches, plums, papaws, and melons will be in season during the month. See 
that they are properly handled. Look out for fruit fly in all early ripening stone 
fruit, and see that none is left to lie under the trees to rot and thus breed a big 
crop of flies to destroy the mango crop when it ripens. 

Keep leaf-eating insects of all kinds in check by spraying the jjlants on which 
they feed with arsenate of lead. 


Look out for Irish blight in potatoes and tomatoes, and mildew on melons and 
kindred jdants. Use Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture for the former, and finely 
ground 8uli)hur or a sulphide spray for the latter. 


THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

E arly ripening apples, plums, apricots, peaches, and m^ctarines will be ready for 
marketing during the month. They are unsatisfactory linos to handle, as the old 
saw, Early ripe, early rotten,” applies to all of them; in fact, the season of any 
juirticular variety is so short that it must be marketed and consumed as (juickly as 
jiossible. All early rijiening deciduous fruits are poor carriers and bad keeiH'rs, as 
tlieir flesh is soft and watery, deficient in firmness and sugar, and cannot, therefore, 
he sent to any distant market. The available markets are quickly over-supplied vvith 
this class of fruit, and a glut takes place in consequence. Merchants frecpicntly 
make the serious mistake of trying to hold such fruits, in the hope of I he market 
improving, Avith the result that, instead of imj>roving, the market frecpiently becomes 
more and more congested, and held-over lines have to be sent to tin* tip. Tlu're is 
only one Avay to deal with this class of fruit, and that is to clear the markets daily, 
no matter Avhat the price, and get it distributed and into consumption as rapidly as 
])Ossible by means of barrowmen and hawkers. Most early ripening fruits are useless 
for preserving in any way, their only value licing what they Avill bring for consump¬ 
tion Avlulst fresti. This Wng ho, it is only a w^aste of time and money to forward 
immature, uudersized, and inferior fruit to market, as it is not wanti’d, and there is 
no sale for it. It should never have been grown, as it is frequently only an expense 
to the producer, besides which, unless the fallen or over ripe fruit is regularly and 
systematically gathered and destroyed in the orchard, it becomes a breeding ground 
for fruit fly and codlin moth, as well as of fungi, such as those producing the brown 
and ripe rots. Early ripening fruits should, therefore, be carefully graded for size 
and quality, handled, and paeked with great care, and nothing but choice fruit sent 
to market. If this is done, a good price will be secured, but if the whole crop—good, 
bad, and indifferent—is rushed on to the local markets, a serious congestion is bound 
to take place and large quantities will go to waste. 

Orchards and idneyards must be kept in a state of perfect tilth, especially if the 
weather is dry, so as to retain the moisture necessary for tlie development of the later 
ripening fruits. Whore citrus fruits are grown, an irrigation should be given during 
tlie month if water is available for this purpose, excepting, of course, there is a good 
fall of rain sufficient to provide an ample supply of moisture. 

Codlin moth and fruit fly must receive constant attention and be kept under 
control, otherwise the latcr ripening fruits are likely to suffer severely from the 
depredations of these serious pests. 

Grape vines must be carefully attended to and sprayed where necessary for black 
spot or downy mildew, or sulphured for oidiiun. Where brown rot makes its appear¬ 
ance, spraying Avith the potassium or sodium sulphide washes should be carried 
OAit. Leaf-eating insects of all kinds can be kept in check by spraying with arsenate 
of lead. 
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^arn) /^otes for 

A LTHOlKUl November is regarded generally as the 

main maize crop, on acenunt of the tasseling period lmrm9 
the summer rains, December planting may be carried out in districts^ 
are not prevalent, provided a known quick maturing variety of mail 

To ensure a supply of late autumn and winter feed, dairymen are 
make successive sowings of maize and sorghums, to be ultimately used either 1 
feed or in the form of ensilage. The nec-essity for such i>rovision cannot b^ 
strongly urgo<l. Farmers wlio have not had any experience in building an ensilal 
stack can rest assured that, if they produce a crop for this purpose, information aiii^ 
instruction on the matter will be given on application to the Under Secretary for-; 
Agriculture and Stock; also that, Avheiiever possible, the services of an instructor 
will be made available for (tarrying out a demonstration in ensilage-making for the 
benefit of the farmer eoncerned and his immediate neighbours. 


In districts and localities where supplh's of lucerne nro not available, sowings of 
cowpeas should be made, particularly by dfiirymen, as the Jack of prottdn-yieldiug 
foods for milch eow's is a common cause of diminished milk supplies and of unthrifti- 
ness of animals in dairy herds. Cowj>eas and lucerne can be depended ii]>on to supply 
the deficiency. Tlie former crop is hardy and drought-resisting. When plants are 
to be used as fodder, it is eustomaty to corameuce to feed them to stock when the 
pods have formed. Animals are not fond of cowpeas in a fresh, green state; conse¬ 
quently the plants should be cut a day or two before use. Economy is effected by 
chaffing beforehand, but the plants can also be .fed whole. (Jliaffcd in the manner 
indicated, and fed in eonjmietion wdth green maize, or sorghum, when in head, in the 
proportion of one-third of the former to Iwo-tliirds of the latter, a w'ell-baJancod 
ration is oljtailiable. Animals with access to grass land w'ill consimi(^ from 40 to 
50 lb. per head per day; a good increase in the milk flow is ])roniotcd by this 
succulent diet. Tln^ plant Jias other excellent attributes as a soil renovator. Pig- 
raisers will find it invaluable al^fd. 


A great vai lety of quick growing catch crojis, suitable for green fodder and 
ensilage purposes, may also be sown this month, notably 8iidaii grass, white imnicnrn, 
giant panicuin (liberty inilletj, »Jaj»anese millet, red mid white French millet. 'W'ell 
prcfiared land, lunvever, is recpiircd for cnqis of tliis description, wiiich make their 
growth within a very limited j>eriod of time. French millet is particularly valuable 
as a birdseed crop, the wdiite variety btdng more in favour for lliis purpose. 

Successive fiwiwings may be made of pumpkins, melons, and plants of this 
description. 

In districts where onions are grown, these will now be ready for harvesting. If 
attention is given, in the ease of garden plots, to bemding over the toi)S of the 
onions, maturity of the crop is hastened. Evidence will be shown of the natural 
ripening-off process, and steps should be taken to lift the bulbs and to place them in 
windrows until the to]>s are dry enough to twist off. If a ready market is not 
available, and it is decided tp hold over the onions for ^n time, special care should 
bo taken in handling. Storage in racks in a cool bdtin is necessary; otherwise 
considerable deterioration is to be expected. Improved prices are to be looked for 
in marketing by grading and classifying produce of this descrii>tion. 

Cotton areas which were subjected to a thorough initial preparation, thereby 
conserving a sufficiency of moisture for the young plants, should now' bo making good 
headway and sending their taproots well down. Keep down all weed growth by 
scarifying as long as the growth will admit of horse work. 
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CLIMIAmOQICAL TAtLE—SEPTEMBER, 1932. 

GOHPIXED FROM TEIUSGRAPHIO REPORTS. 



Atmospheric 
Pressure 
Mean at 9 a.m. 


Shade Temperature. 


1 Rainfall. 

iyiaf lets axHlBfiatlohs. 

Means. 

Max. Min. 

Max. 

Extremes. 

Min. Max. 

Min. 

' 

. Total. 

Wet 

Days. 

Coa^l. 

Cooktown 

In. 

3001 

Deg. 

82 

Deg. 

68 

Deg. 

87 

Date. 

20. 25 

Deg. 

69 

Date. 

13 

Points. 

27 

1 2 

Herberton 


77 

Til 

88 

24 

41 

J8 

J2 

• 3 

Rockhampton 

30 04 

b3 

60 

92 

22 

.51 

J1 

0.3 

r 6 

Brisbane 

30-08 

74 

64 

82 

13 

47 

10 

300 

12 

Darling Downs. 

Dalby 

SO-OG 

7."> 

46 

83 

14 

35 

1 

1.56 

7 

Btanthorpe 


80 

39 

75 

14 

25 

10 

228 

10 

Toowoomba .. .. 


68 

4.3 

75 

13,14, 

.5 

34 

10 

301 

12 

Mid-interior. 

Georgetown 

iiOOO 

80 

iiT 

96 

24 

43 

17 

Nil 


lA>ngreacii 

.30-01 

84 

r>3 

91 

20, 28 

43 

1 

K 

*2 

Mitchell 

ao-o.^ 

7;') 

43 

86 

14 

32 

7 

53 

4 

H’estem. 

Burkntown 

29 00 

80 

63 

97 

23, 26 

51 

10 

Nil 


Bouliiv 

30-02 

83 

52 

97 

20 

40 

15 

6 

i 

Thargoniimlali 

30-01 

77 

51 

88 

14 

40 

1 

3 

1 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Tablh bhowivq the Average RAiNFAtr for the Month o? Septkmbek, in thr Agricultural 
Districts, ToaaTBBR with Total Rainfall dubisg Bbptkmher, 10S2. and 1931 for Comparison. 


I Average Total | Average Total 

Rainfall. ! Rainfall. Kainfali. Rainfall. 

I ■ - ■ 


Divisions and Stations. 

; Hei*. 

No. of 
Years* 
Re¬ 
cords. 

Sep., 

1932. 

1 Sep., 
1931. 

Divisions and Stations 

1 

1 Sep. 

1 No. of. 

Years’ Sep,, 

; Re. ; 1932. 

. cords.! 

Sep. 

1931 

Sortli Const. 





jSotftli Const — 






in. 


In. 

In. 

continuevi— 

in. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton 

0-65 

31 

0 10 

0 31 

Nainhour 

2-51 

36 


2-03 

Cairns 

1-67 

50 

0-52 

0 72 

Nananyo 

1-Ml 

50 

i <’)i 

2-07 

Caj-tlwi'll 

1 .52 

GO 

0 07 

0 6.5 

JlvK:kh:mipt<m 

1-34 

45 

0 63 

2-75 

C<M)kto\n» 

0 5S 

56 

0 27 

0 31 

Woodford . . 

2-18 

1.5 

2 32 

1-81 

Itfirl^crton 

0 .52 

46 

l»I2 

0-2<t 






XugliHin 

1-49 

40 

0 39 

1 IS 






Innisfail 

3.52 

:>i 

0-56. 

2-02 






Mossinan Miii 

1-43 

19 

0-4;5 

1-22 

Darling Downs 





Tow'iisvillc .. 

0 >12 

61 

0 

0-32 











Daiby 

1-68 

62 

1-56 

1-47 






Emu Vale .. 

1-72 

30 

3-13 

1-10 

Central (.oast. 





Jiinliour 

1-49 

44 

1-20 

1-60 






Miles 

i-:m 

47 

1-051 

0-53 

Ayr 

1-42 

45 

0 

0*27 

Stanthorpe 

2-28 

59 

2-28 

2-34 

Bowen 

0-82 

61 

0-19 

’ 0-28 

; Toowoomba .. i 

1 2 13 

60 

301 

1 37 

Ohartons Towers 

0-82 

50 

0 

; 413 

i Warwick 

1 1-80 

67 

3-18 

1-79 

Mackay 

1-58 

61 

0-71 

, 0-97 

! i 





Proserpine .. 

2-10 

29 

0-9(» 

i 0-(»8 






St. Lawrenco 

1-31 

61 

0*47 

i 5-05 










1 

1 

! Mnrnnoa. 

1 




SouDi Coast. ‘ 

1 




i 

Roma .. ' 

1-42 

58 

0-65 ^ 

0-32 

Biggenaen .. 

1-53 

33 

0-99 

! 1 35 

j 


i 



1 

1 

1-63 1 

49 

0-98 

i 0-83 






Brisbane 

2-00 


3-00 

0-91 

i State Farms, ct-c. 





Oaboolturo ., 

1-84 I 

45 

1 3-10 

1-49 = 






Childers 

1 82 

37 

! 2-08 

i 2-15 

Bungeworgorai 

i 0-93 1 

18 

0-73 j 

018 

Orohamhurst 

2-57 

39 { 

1 4-02 

! 1-81 

! Gatton College 

I 1-52 i 

33 

3-n ; 

i 0-83 

Esk 

2-13 

45 1 

I 2*27 1 

1 110 

[ GincUe 

1-04 1 

33 

0-10 

117 

Gayndah 

1-56 

61 S 

i 1-00 i 

116 

Hermitage 

1-47 ; 

1 2*’’ 

2-89 ! 

1-32 

Gymuie 

2-09 

62 I 

4-00 i 

1-10 i 

Kairi 

0-63 

18 


0-25 

Ktlkivan 

1-60 

93 

1-65 j 

1-57 ; 

Mackay Sugar Ex¬ 

1 

1 

i 


Maryborough 

1-90 

60 

1 2 96 1 

0 75 1 

periment Station 

1-47 

i 35 

0-76 < 

0-62 


¥bOBG£ £. bond' Divisional Meteorologist 
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AtTIMNiaiilCAL DATA 

Times Comspitted by B. EGLIKTON, F.B.Ai 


TII1B8 OF SmiBISS, STTUSST. AND 
MOONBISB. 


STov., 1932, 


AT WARWICK. 


ICOONKISB. 



November, 

^ 1982. 

December, 

1932. 

Nov., 

1932. 

Dec., 

1932. 

BiseiL 

Sets. 

Bises. 

Sets. 

Bises. 

Bises. 






a.m. 

a.m. 

1 

6*6 

6‘6 

4*51 

6*31 

6*48 

7-39 

2 

5*5 

6*7 

4*51 

6*81 

7-45 

8*44 

3 

6-4 

6*8 

4*61 

6*32 

8*!52 

9*49 

4 

6*3 

6*8 

4*52 

6*33 

9*65 

10*61 

5 

6-2 

6*9 

4*52 

6-88 

11*0 

11*47 






p.m. 

p.m. 

6 

6*2 

0*10 

4-52 

6*84 

12*2 

12*41 

7 

5*1 

6*11 

4*53 

6*84 

12*59 

1*36 j 

8 

5*0 

6*12 

4*58 

685 

1*65 

2*27 j 

0 

5*0 

6*13 

4*53 

6*35 

2*47 

. 3*28 1 

10 

4*59 

6*13 

4*53 

6*86 

3*40 

4*17 ! 

11 

4*59 

6*14 

4*54 

6*37 

4*83 

5*12 ! 

12 

4*58 

6-15 

4-64 

6*37 

6-27 

6*7 ; 

13 

4*58 

6*16 

4*64 

0*38 

i 6*23 1 

7*0 1 

14 

4*67 

6-16 

4*54 

6*38 

1 7*17 ! 

7*53 

16 

4*67 

6*17 

4*54 

6*39 

1 8*12 ; 

8*41 ! 

16 

1 4*56 

6*18 

4-55 

6*39 

! 9*4 j 

9*25 I 

17 

' 4-66 

6*19 i 

4*55 

6*40 j 

1 9*56 i 

10*3 i 

18 

4*56 : 

6*20 

[ 4*66 

6*41 I 

10*42 1 

10*85 i 

19 ! 

4-56 

6*21 

4*56 

6*41 

11*28 : 

11*7 1 

20 1 

4*55 

6*22 

4*57 

6*42 

12*8 ! 

11-39 1 

21 ! 

4*55 

i 6*23 

4*57 

6*48 

.. 1 

.. . 






a.m. i 

a.m. ! 

22 i 

4*54 

1 6*23 

4*58 

6*43 

12*35 

12* 10: 

23 : 

4*&4 

6-24 

4-58 

0*44 

1*6 

12-45 

24 1 

4*58 

0*25 

4*59 

6*44 

1-38 

1-21 

25 * 

4*58 

6*25 i 

4*59 

6*46 

2-13 ! 

2*7 

26 ■ 

4-53 

6*26 1 

6*0 

6*45 

2-48 1 

3*3 

27 

4-53 

6 27 i 

6*0 

6*46 

3-30 1 

4*7 

28 

4*52 

6*27 j 

6-1 

6*46 

4-24 1 

6*14 

20 

4*52 

6*28 ) 

5*1 

6*46 

5-23 I 

6-22 

30 

4*52 

6*29 ( 

6*2 

6*47 

0 30 1 

7*30 

31 



5*8 

6*47 

.. i 

1 

8*86 




(C First s 
O FuU] 

^ Last Quarts 
0 New Moon 

Apogee, ISth November at 8^ p.mT^ 

Perigee, 28tfa November at 12*86 a.m. ^ 

As Mercury Will be at its greatest ek 

degrees east of the Stu ou the 14th, it __ 

above the western horlxon for more than an U 

and a-haif after sunset, for several da>"8 before i _ 

after that date, and should attract general attention. 

On the 22nd, at 4 a,ni., the Moon will l>e passing 
Mars, which will be only twice the diameter of the 
Moon to the northward. 

The Sun having crossed the equator southward on 
2drd September, will reach Oape It ork on 21st Octobi'^r, 
and again on 2lBt February, when returning north¬ 
ward. The clock time on 21st O<;tobcr will be 12-13 
p.m., and on 2lBt February, 12-42 p.m. In November 
the Sun wrill be directly overhead at midday only as 
far south as a little below Mackay, Hughenden, and 
Cloncurry. It will be over Oalrns 8tn Nov©ial>er, 
over Townsville 18th November, Charters Tow-ers 
22nd November, Hughenden 27th November, and over 
Winton on 6th December. 

The Moon’s path amongst the stars in November will 
be in Orphiuscus on the Ist, In Sagittarius on the 
2nd and 3rd, Caprieornus 4tb and .'>th. Aquarius 6th 
and 7th, Pisces from the 8tli to 11th, In Aries on 
the 12th, in Taurus from the 1,3th to Iflth, in Oeminl 
17th and 18th, in Canc<‘r 19th, in Leo from the 20th 
to 22nd, in Virgo from 23rd to 26tii, l.ibra 26th and 
27th, OrpbiuBcus 28th, and in Sagittarius on the 29th 
and .30th. 

Mercury sets at 7.36 p.m. on Ist Xoverober and at 
8-5 p.m. on the 15th. 

Venus rises at 3.1.3 a.m. on 1st Noveuiber and at 
3*6 a.m. on the 15th. 

Mars rises at 1.32 a.m. on 1st November and at 
12*59 a.m. on the 16th. 

.Tupiter rises at 2*88 a.m. on the 1st and at 1*50 a.m. 
on the 15th. 

Saturn rises at 10.36 a.m. and sets at midnight on 
Ist November, on the 16th It rises at 9.41 a.m. and 
sets at 11*0 p.m. v 

The Southern Cross will rcaeli imsition XII. at 
10 a.m. on 1st Novembt^r, Ill, at 4 p.in., and will 
disappear in the south-west early in the evening; 
it will therefore be very little seen during tlils 
month. 

6 Bee. d First Quarter 7 45 a.m. 

13 „ O Moon 12 21 p.m. 

21 ,, D I<a8t Quarter 6 22 a.m. 

27 # New Moon 9 22 p.m. 

Apogee, 10th l>ecember, at 10.12 p.in. 

Perigee, 26th December, at 11.36 a.m. 


Mercury when passing from east to west of the Sun 
on the 4th will miss a transit of tlie Sun s face by 
. being more than a diameter of the Moon northward 
of It. On the 23rd Mercury wlB reach its greatest 
western elongation, 22 degrees. 

For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 23 i^nui^ S. add 4 
minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to Uie times given 
above for Warwick ; at Goondiwlndi, add 8 minutes ; at St. George, 14 minutes ; at Cunnamulla, 
25 minutes; at Thargomindah, 83 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when the moon 
will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise somewhat about the tlito 
the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; when at the first quarter the moon 
rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and It is moonUght only till about midnight. After 
full moon it will be later each evening before it risw, and when tntne last anarter it not generally 
rise t!H after midnight. 

It must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the relative 
positions of the sun and moon vary considerably. 

[All the partlcul^ xm this page were computed for this Journal, and lamuld not be 
reproduced witnout aoilcnowledgtnent.l ^ 







AHNUAt RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
farmers, OrazieM, Hartioalturists, and Sohoola of Arts, One Shilling. Members 
of Agrionltural Societies, Five Shlilingt, includiaS postage. General 'Public, Ten 
Shillingii inoluding postage. 



VoL. XXXVIII. 


1 DECEMBER, 1932. 


Part 6. 


0^cnt and Comment. 

St. Lucia Farm SohooL 

A t a in tho ('nurse of the month of represeiitativc'.s of (Jnveriimcnt 

departments and interested citizen orgunisations, convened bv tiie Minister 
for Agriculture and Htock, Mr, Frank W, Bnleoek, and at which he prcsicled, a 
scdienic for training boys for land pursuits w'.as approved unanimously. In outlining 
the scheme, Mr. Bulcock said that he considered it would be fatal to the scheme if 
the (lovernment were to embark on it unless it had the definite ussiirance that the 
lads would la? placed in work on the laud once they had i>asa(*d through the training 
farm. Therefore, he had enlisted the aid of outside public bodies and of the 
officers of other (.Tovcnimcnt departments, seeking their advice and co-operation. 
They had one common objective—the i>rovi8ion of some form of training that would 
fit for life on the land boys for whom at present there were no city industrial 
vocations, and to so stem the flow of population as to, in some nu’asure, adjust the 
balance betw'een the bush and the city. In the tentative curriculum provision was 
made for both animal husbandry and general agriculture—a good general rudimentary 
training. The object also was to raise at 8t. Lucia as much as j^ossible of the food* 
stuffs required there. It would be a testing ground for the boys, and the right 
would be reserved to eliminate those wdio obviously did not possess an agricultural 
sense and were not fitted for the work. 

The Public Service Commissioner, Mr. J. I). Story, T.S.O., submitted compre- 
liensive proposals under which the period of training in the farm school would be, 
ai)proximately, six months for each group of stdected boys, the places to bo made 
available in the first place for fifty suitable boys. Expensive buildings and equip¬ 
ment would be taboo, and as far as possible marketable commodities would be 
produced. The layout would be on a systematic plan. The main essentials of the 
scheme, are:—The selection of lads suitable for farm work and eager to learn farm 
routine; the provision of a course of training which, besides being attractive, would 
enable the boys on the completion of the course to take an intelligent and efficient 
part in general farm work; and the absorption of the boys by the fanning industries 
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•on the eompletion of their training. Failure in any one of these directions^ said 
Mr. Story, would undonldcdly wreck the scheme and result in wasted effort and 
expenditure. All should wholeheartedly co-operate and w^ork for co-ordinated action. 
So that a definite scheme embracing these essentials might be evolved, he suggested 
the creation of a provisional general committee out of which should be appointed:— 
(1) A recruiting committee; (2) a farm programme committee; (3) an employment 
committee. He cmi)ha8i8ed that there must be a continuous snpply of boys, not 
merely at the start, but every six months thereafter, and that to ensure that there 
must he an organisiition to recruit them, and also to fill the places of any that might 
fall out. 

The proposals were discussed very fully and the outcome of the conference was 
the appointment of a general advisory comnuttce with power to add to its number. 
From this committee the suggested sub-committees were formed. These sub- 
committ(H's met subae(|uently and each has since ref)orted to the general advisory 
committee, by which every report was adopted after serious consideration. 

The recruiting committee recommended that the age of trainees should bo 
between fifteen and twenty years, and that physical fitness should be determined by 
personal interview, and, if necessary, by medical exainiiiatioji. The? educational 
standard was fixed at fifth grade in primary schools. It was decided to send to 
roproseiitativc organisations a circnl.ar directing the attention of unemployed boys 
to classes at the (.\mtral Technical College with a view to their ultimately entering 
the St. Lucia Farm School on the University land at )St. Lucia. 

The prograiiimo committee's r(‘port cojicerned the layout of the ground, accom¬ 
modation, cqui])ment, and other details. It was recommended that the boys should 
be instructed in mix(‘(l farming, dairying, and poultry and pig-raising at St. Lucia, 
and in general timber work at Moggill on land whieli also belongs to the Queensland 
University, 

Tlio report of the emi»loymeiit committee dealt with the jdaeing of boys after 
they have completed their jjeriod of training, and its recommendations followed 
closely along the linos emidoyed by the Now Settlers’ Leagiu^ and tlie Immigration 
Department. It was decided to ask ])rospeclivc cmiploycrs to g(d in touch wdth the 
central committee and the employment coinmittce. 

Final prei>aratiuns are now in hand and the school will open on 30th January. 
Already forty eight apj)lications have been received from boys desiring to take 
advantage of tlu* course of training offered and no difficulty in getting the required 
number for each term is anticipated. An executive, consisting of the Minister and 
the conveners of the several sub committees, will confer on additional details. No 
fees will be charged and tram and ferry fares will be provided for day students. 

The wdsdom of the Minister in. initiating the scheme has been commended 

widely in the ]mblje press and by citizens generally. Tiie best brains, the most 
thoughtful men and women of the community are searching for some means of 

giving Imys leaving school a definite jdace among the- nation’s workers. It is 

generally felt that a jiraeticul effort must be made to readjust our lopsided distri¬ 
bution of j)o])ulation, and Mr. Bulcock’s scheme, which, though necessarily limited 
in scope in its initiatory stages, is capable of vast extension, is regarded as a move¬ 
ment in the right direction. The trangfference of town boys to the country, where 
they will gain practical exj>eriencc and an agricultural bias, is regarded as a pre¬ 
liminary to their becoming cither share fanners or producers on their own holdings. 
Every intelligent citizen must realise that it wdll be many a long day before city 
industries can absorb any more than a small proportion of the boys turned out 
annually from our schools, so the land oilers, obviously, the only way out. The 
direction of the minds of our youths to rural occupations cannot, however, be 
regarded merely as a temi»orary expedient, but as a first step in a movement back 
to the land in which is bound up inextricably our future as a nation. 
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Our Economic Problems. 

ii^pUKRE is in tho world to-doy {jroat. depression and very serious unemployment. 

X We all realise that this is due to no mere cyclical depression to be curetl by one 
or two harvestH. We have to look further for cause and cure.'’ In those words 
His Kxcellency the Governor, Sir Ix*slie Ormc Wilson, speaking' on the g^eneral 
economic situation at a gathering of city men in the course of the month, exi)re 3 sed 
Avhat is in the minds of all thoughtful citiyeiis. On the suggestion that there can 
be but one remedy for a greatly diminished national income—natnely, re<lueed 
expenditure—a reduction to be shared by all sections of the community—lie hesitated 
to agree that that avus the only remedy, and felt inclined to think that such a course 
must grently aggravate tJie present uneinploymeiit situation in the world. 

His Hxeelleiioy proceeded to quote from a speech by the Prince of Wales when 
addressing the International Congress of Oominercial Education. The Prince 
declared that the AA'orld-wido trade depression and economic disturbance had been 
largely eaiisi'd by niala<ljustnient of distribution^' and concluded by saying: “Our 
urgent task is to bring consiinijdion and production into a jumper relationshij*—not 
a simjde but quite a possible task.'’ 

He added: ‘M believe there is a nay otlicr than creating more unemj»l(»ymeiit 
by rigid economy, by means of Avhich the j>roducer of raw materials and primary 
j»rodiicts, tlie Avorkman and the agriculturist Avill be able to obtain a reasonable 
reward for his Avork and enterprise, and so enable him to buy agidii the manu¬ 
factured goods of the work beneli and shoj). 


The Dairy Industry—A Five-Year Plan, 

S l’EAKlNG at a recent gathering of West Atoreton farmers, the Aiinister for 
Agriculture and Stock, Mr. h^ank W. Bulcock, said that the sugar industry had 
ma<le wonderful j)rogress, due to the application of scientific ])riiiciples to the 
industry, and the same apjdied tf> sheep and wool. With the dairying industry 
they might reasonably ask themsoh'cs if everything thiit could be done had l>ecn 
done. There W’ere three things they had to consider—first, the t(‘stiug of herds from 
the jnodiictioji point of view; second, the survey of herds from the health point 
of view; and the third, the marketing of the products resulting from tlic correct 
ajqdicatioii of the first two j)ririciples. The department considered herd testing 
of jmraniount im|)ortance. In Heiimavk thirty years ago the averago production 
j)er coAV wa.s exactly the same as we had in (Queensland to-day. Thirty years gave 
them a lon.g-rajig(! view’ of the question, and in that time in Denmark they had 
increased their j)roduetioii IdU per cent., from 147.9 lb. biitter-fat per cow to just 
over the JOO mark, and y(*t the climatic conditions of Denmark w'ero no better 
than Queensland. They had been conducting herd-testing in this State in a vtn-y 
limited Avay. Leaders in the dairying ijidustry all said that one of the greatest 
difficulties that Avas being cneountered was the poor tyjm of bull that aa'us being 
used. 

The dairy farmers were looking fur a. lead, and he proposed to set up a board 
to administer a scliemc to deal with various phases of the industry. He believed 
he could get a long way fnrllier with the farmers if he entrusted this work to 
farmers’ re]>reselltatives. He jiroposed, therefore, a board of three i»eoj)le—tAvo 
re]»resentativ(’s of the industry, and the Chief Dairy Exjiort of the State, Mr. 
McGrath. He had in his mind a tentative scheme for five years, and estimated 
the cost tcy the department at £10,000 a year. 

The time had come when the dairying industry was of sufficient magnitude 
to have its own health service, and lie proposed to aj>point tw'o veterinarians specially 
for the work. lie did not want to tell farmers that they had to abandon the unpro¬ 
ductive cow, but he proposed, where the farmer concurred, that the veterinary 
surgeon should spe.y the cow. The scheme meant the registration of every bull in the 
State, at a registration fee of 5s. j»er bull. The second year would probably mean 
elimination of certain bulls, and the replacement of these bulls from the fund. The 
first year would be an organising year, and the third year would find them with a 
sound progressive scheme, and lie did not believe it would ever be abandoned. If 
they gave him their full co-operation he was sure he could bring the scheme into effect. 
If only one arm of the service succeeded, they would be repaid a hundredfold. 
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bureau of Su 9 dr 0;cpcr)n)cnt Stations. 


CANE PEST COMBAT AND CONTROL. 

THE GREY-BACK BEETLE. 

Bjf Edmund .Jarvis. 


li iit p}'iri)Osrd, to pubHah each month a short paper describing the 
movements (tf this insect, cither above or below ground, according to the 
time of the. year; together with descriptive details of a nature eoleulate.d 
to assist vane growers in the study of this pest in every stage of its life 
eyele. Mr. Jarvis's entomological notes are a ways interesting, and this 
addiiiona' monthly eoniribuHon v:Vl he welcomed by our rtniders who are, 
engaged in the sugar industry .— Editor. 


D uring Docouibor grey-l>a<'k cane beetles can generally be found on their vurhuiH 
feeding trees, such as the Figs and the so-culJod “Moreton Bay Ash,b(*si<ios 
other favourite food plants. 

In years when this cane jjcst chances to emerge in November its first stage grubs 
can be found amongst the fibrous feeding roots of canc in late December. 

HABITS OF THE GREY-BACK COCKCHAFER. 

A few hours after a fall of from H to 5 inches of rain (w’hicli usually occurs 
towards the end of November or middle of December) the awaiting host of grey-backs, 
acting under the stimulus of such moisture, start to tunnel upwTirfis through the 
ground until rea('}nng the? top 2 inches of surface soil, where they remain until 
daylight has given place to semi-darkness.' 

Emergence takes place about 7.1f5 at which time a wave of unrest apparently 
induc(,\s activity in evt?ry beeth? siiy^ultJuieoiisly, causing the swarming multitude? to 
crawl excitedly out of the ground on to the surface to extend their now quivering 
antenna;, ajiroad their elytra and large membranous wings, and finally to mount into 
the air to enter upon their winged or j>erfect state?. 

Thenceforth inoiig fragrant gums to freedy roam. 

And taste the glories of their native home. 

H.'iving exercised their wings for an hour or two, the main body settle amongst twigs 
and brancht?s of the nearest trees, where copulation takes place the same evening at 
a height of 15 to 20 feet from the ground, after which they usually fly about again 
for a time until finding suitable food plants. During the succeeding ten to fourteen 
days, while the ovaries are developing, the.se beetles live a free arborc?al life, many 
hours of daylight, however (from dawn to noon), being passed in a state of torpidity 
or slumber. 

If disturbed at such times they drop hastily to the ground, offering little or no 
signs of life, and refusing to crawl or fly away when handled. 

While clinging to the leaves in this passive sleeply condition many specimens are 
attacked by parasitic insect enemies in the shape of Tachinid flies, three species of 
which manage to affix eggs to their bodies or deposit tiny maggots on them, wfhieh 
quickly wriggling out of sight bore into the living tissues. 

Being S8ttk?d on the? trees, fully exposed to all weathers, these beetles are 
naturally more or less affected by abnonnal degrees of temperature. For example, ou 
days when the maximum shade heat reaches 96 to 100 degrees Pahr,, and the wind 
happens to be north-west, they soon exhibit signs of restlessness, and at length, 
beeumihg fully awakened, begin to crawd quickly about in search of eocler positions. 

On such days the grey-backs in a large feeding tree will, as ,a last resource, often 
fly in a body to the shaded or sheltered side of the trunk and settle there side by side 
in mass formation. 
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Plate 168. 

Habits of tlie *^CIreyback^’ Cockchafer Beetle during the month of December. 
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Duration of the usual evening flight is greatly influenced also by temperature, 
humidity, and illumination. 

On warm dark nights following showery days these cockchafers become exceed¬ 
ingly active, often remaining on the wing s(^veral hours and being freely attracted 
to artificial lights. When no rain has fallen for a ww^k, however, and the surface 
soil becomes very dry, they will often refuse to fly at all at the usual time (7.15 p.m.), 
or else take to wing for a few minutes only. Again, on moonlight nights, grey-backs 
are little in evidence, although should the atmosphere chance to be moist, and the sky 
more or less cloudy, migration may occasioimlly take jdacc. 

On such evenings I liavo watched the passage overhead of an extensive army of 
these beetles travelling westward, the members of which inainlained a distance of 15 
to 20 feet from the ground and 2 to 4 feet from each other. 

The period of oviposition commences about a fortnight after emergence of 
becdles from the soil. Plantations are then invaded at night time by egg-laden 
Comales derived from food jdants near at hand, which upon alighting on the ground 
against the base of a cane stool tunnel underneath it to the depth of a foot or more, 
and deposit their eggs in a roughly-formed ovate cavity or chamber iinujsuring u))ont 
lii inch by 1 inch. 

Each beetle is able to lay thirty-sbe eggs of a creamy-yelloAV colour, wdiich just 
before hatching swell to nearly inch in diameter. About ten days after oviposition 
the tiny newly hatched grubs make their appearance, and tunindling upwarils iilti- 
matedy reach ajid take up their <|uarters amongst tlu* fibrous feeding roots around th'. 
underground basal portions of the cane sticks. 

Tbese grubs of the first stage of growth can always be recogTiisod at a glance l)y 
the widtli of lu'ad, which is I inch (never more or mwer less), remaining so tlirough- 
out the |)erioii of the first instar, although, of course, the length of the entire grub 
may vary from { to 5 inch, according to the number of days wliich may have elapsed 
since its first appoarauce. 


METHODS OF CONTROLLING THE BEETLE AND EGG STAGES. 
Collecting Cane Beetles. 

The i)ractice of this common-sense remedial inensure is more or loss followed by 
growers in Australia, and has been found, on the whole, to yield beneficial results. 

8uch app(‘ars to have licen the *feaae also in other juirts of the world wherever 
the grubs of laniollicorii beetles figure as being im]>oi*tant economic* jirohleins. 
Growers in the Cairns district used at one time to collect their grubs and lu'ctli'S, and 
this work could, J think, still be followed up willi advantage by individual cane 
farmers. 

Full in.structions, liowever, regarding tliis interesting question have been 
puldished by the »Siigar Bureau from time to time in the ‘^Queensland Agricultural 
Journal” and “^.Flio Australian Sugar JoiirnHl,” a few references to w'hi<'h may, 
perhajis, be found useful to some of our growers:—‘'‘Queensland Agricultural 
.lourriaJ,” 'Vol. XXXll., p. 575, and XXXIV., ]>. 480; “The Australian Sugar 
Journal,'^ Wol. XXIII., p. 415, and XXIJ., p. 45lb 


NATURAL CONTROL BROUGHT ABOUT BY DROUGHT AND EXCESSIVE 

HEAT. 

Control of this nature, resulting from the occurrence of adverse meteorological 
conditions at a time when these beetles are waiting to emerge from the ground, nn^ 
doubtless of immense benefit to all concerned. 

A check of this kind may at times destroy from 50 to 75 per cent, of all the 
grey-backs inhabiting an area embracing several hundred square miles of country. 

During the year 1915, for instance, a dry spell lasting from July to November 
kept these coekehafers imprisoned in their pupal cells for nearly two months, causing 
hundreds of thousands which hud transformed to the pupal state in September to 
jierisli helplessly. 

Quantities of these d(^ad beetles were ploughed up towards the end of November, 
and could be seen lying dead in the furrows. 
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VICTOR. 


The 

Gracious 

Influence 

of 

Music . . 



Tlicro ifs no or emniion that has no< its musical expression. 

Music holds closer hinship iliaii any (»ther art with evi'iy lonn of menial 
j^routh. That is why music is so necessary a pari of cultural home life. 
And the Viano is the basis of all music making. 

The degree* to which nnisic enriches and hrightiu^s family life is clearly 
reflected in the wotuh'rful record of the VK’^POK Piano and tlu? VKITOR 
Expression Player Piano. 

Manj-^ thousands of homos, from the humble cottage to the stately 
mansion, have learned fjom (his beautiful instrument that the richest 
chihl IS poor without music,” 

The glorious tone of the V.[CT()R 
is an insf)iration to the performer, 
and the exterior beauty adds adorn¬ 
ment to any home. 

The art catalogue showing designs 
of various niodcds will be gbull.y sent. 

A Victor can be idaeed in your 
home on an initial ])ayment and the 
balance distrilmted over a period of 
time suitable to you 

Why not allow us to place a 
]>roposition hefore you 




TOOWOOMB/I 


ROCKHAMPTON 


BRISBANE 


TOWNSVILLE 
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EFFICIENCY 

NOT ROMANCE 

Get*s the Cream 


The “Baltic” Ball-Bearing Separator 
relies not on romantic stories—but on 
cold, unparalleled skimming efficiency 
for your approval. 

“ALL THE CREAM ALL THE TIME ” 
Is What the Baltic Gives 


Biirjjenga ry, 

V2ih October, 1030. 

Biizacotts (Q’lanJ) Ltd., 

Brisbane. 

Dear Sirs,—• 

Tour letter re iny Baltic Ball-bear- 
\n^ F6 Separator INo. 000317 to hand. 
Tt was supplied by you in .lanuary, 
1927. 'I’he cost of the upkeep since 
then has been two rubber bowl rings 
and half a gallon of oil, of which 1 
luive a ciuart left, '^f'he separator has 
given full satisfaction and is running 
just as good as when it new. 

Lust week 1 took a sample of the 
separatetl milk to the (MbooJture 
Co-operative Association Factory at 
CabfK>lture and had it tested. It w'ent 
.01 of 1 i>er cent. You are at liberty 
to make use of this letter, as I can 
recommend this separator with confi¬ 
dence to any one wlio wants a first- 
cbiss machine. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) JAMBS F, FOUNTAIN. 


The Baltic is the Lowest Priced High-Grade 
Ball-Bearing Separator in Queensland. 



ilpxfdl 

It rifj ^ 

II !»l 




, V\ Yi 

w Z® — 

* Q U EE N5LAN;.g- 




RooKHamp'ton Brf«i>ciLffio OHairlovlll© 
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The following additional methods of lighting the adult form of this cane peat 
should be mentioned here:— 

1. Destruction of their feeding trees. 

2. Capturing the l>ectles by means of light traps. 

8. TW use of soil dct(‘rreiits against laying of the eggs. 

4. Poisoning the leaves of their food jdaiits. 

5. More rigorous protection of our insectivorous birds. 

Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are well worthy of closer stinly in the future, ami considered from 
an economic standpoint present decided jjossibilities. 

FACTS WHICH GROWERS SHOULD MEMORISE. 

This being a beetle and egg month, an iiceount of the grub condition of our 
grey-back will not bo dealt with here, this being reserved for the period of Jainiarv 
lo Mareh, when the activities manifestetl during such phase of its life-history will 
doubtless claim their usual share of attention from eane farmers. With regard to 
the winged form of this eo<'kchafer, however, a note should be madt* of the dates on 
which grey-backs derived from the primarj’^ brood or from ;niy succeeding 
emergences were first noticed on the wing in decided numbers. This poirit is very 
important, seeing that il is possible to determine from such dates later on the corr(‘ct 
time for coniineiieing fumigation work against the grubs with every likelihood of 
success. 

A period of about .seventy days should be allowed to elapse from laying of the 
eggs l)efore starting fumigation of grub-infested soil. In seasons when there chances 
to be a secondary (‘mergence of cane beetles, the above ])eriod would need to be 
(‘xti'Tided to about lOO days in order lo destroy the grubs from both emergences. 

For fuller information on this point readers should refer to the “Queensland 
Agricultural .Journal,” Vol, XXXVIfl., pp. 6 to 7, July, 11)32. 

The pl.ate for this month allows grey-back beetles engaged in tVeding on leaves, 
emerging from a ]»uj>al ehaniber (tht‘ track of its passage fmm same descending as 
indicated to a level below two egg elmmbers), and hi tin? act of ovipositing. The 
eggs in one of these chambers arc nearly ready to hatch, the ftnnale having—as 
indicated by tunnel—iiiade its way again t(> the surface and flow'ii oflC to feeding 
trees, drubs of the first stage nr<* showm just hatehed from eggs, and others feeding 
on fibrous (aino-roots near the .surface. 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 

The story of a young teacher’s success in educating the children of a “deeadent’^ 
country district was told by the Tasmauiaii Director of Education (Mr. G. V. 
Brooks) at a Sydney Rotary Club luncheon. About five years ago, Mr. Brooks said, 
a young teacher was appointed to a school of fifty-seven i>iij)ils at the township of 
Springfield, Tasmania. The no-w teacher ealled a meeting -of parents to discuss plans 
for cultivating four acres of swampy scrub laud attached to the school. Not a 
single parent attended the meeting. The teacdier appealed to tin* children to 
co operate, and they and tiie teacher set about clearing and cultivating their plot 
of land. They obtained the money to begin work by selling £2 lOs. worth of 
firewood to the Education Department. T’o-day there was £15 in the joint banking 
aeeount of the teacher and the children, few of whom had ever had any money 
before. They had cleared and fenced the land, planted permanent pasture, and 
carried out many valuable exjieriments. Above all, they liad learned tlie use of 
money and'had gained qualities of citizenship. After some time the teacher advised 
the children to clear bracken-infested land on their parents’ farms and ]>Iant potatoes. 
Be offered to supply gratis^ the seed potatoes required, and was nonplussed when he 
discovered that so much land had I>e<m cleared by the children that £50 worth of 
seed would be needed. The Launceston Rotary Club offered to give tlie seed to the 
children, but, at a meeting of the pupils, a boy of twelve rose to his feet and moved 
that the offer be declined, and that the £60 be borrowed from the agricultural bank. 
An offer of free fertilizer by the Electrolytic Zinc Company was also declined by the 
pupils, who asked to be sold the fertilizer on twelve months’ credit. On an average, 
the children gathered 9 tons to the acre, compared with the State average of 3 tons 
to the acre. During the depression not a child has gone from that school who has 
not gone to a job. 
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BANDED (SECTIONAL) CHLOROSIS. 

ASSOCIATED WITH TANGLE TOP AND DEATH OF SUGAR-CANE. 

By ARTHtTR P. BELL, Pathologist. 

‘TJURING discussion in the session devoted to sugar-cane diseases at 
^ the initial conference of the Internationa] Society of Sugar-cane 
Technologists (Honolulu, August, 1924), reference was made to the 
occurrence of broad white bands upon the leaves of sugar-cane-. This 
form of chlorosis, which was termed sectional chlorosis, was reported by 
delegate's as being })resent in Australia, Hawaii, and Continental United 
States. Mr. D. S. Nortli stated that it was very common in New South 
Wales, and was there considered to be due to the combined influences of 



Plate 169 (Fio. 1). 

Typical white bands on leaves of the variety M, 1900 Sdg. 
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cold weather and the colle(?tion of water in the centi*al cylinder of leaves. 
Dr. E. W. Braudes stated that the trouble had occurred in the green¬ 
houses at Washington, D.C., wlii<*li, he claimed, indicated that cold 
weather was not a ueeessai'y factor. 

Description and Causation of White Bands. 

The white bands (see Figs. 1 and 2) are typically 2 to 4 iii(*he:s wide, 
irregular Jn horizontal outline, and i-ange from marginal strips to bands 
which stretch across the whole leaf, the latter t/pe being the inore 
common. Jn rare cases only is the band uniformly white in colour, the 
midrib and larger veins remaining green as a rule. The injury to the 
tissue is perniainmt, and iji no ease do(‘s it regain tin* power of forming 
ehloroi)hyll. The number of bands upon a single leaf varies from one 
to several (Fig. 2). The hands are progressively higher on the younger 
leaves, indicating that the injury took plaee in the leaf cornueo])ia and 



Plate 170 (Fig. 2).— Multiple bands on leaves of the variety D. 1135. 
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originally at the same level, but the greater growth rate of the young 
leaves carries the bands correspondingly higher. Upon dissecting the 
spindle of a recently injured shoot, it is found that, the bands persist 
right through to the youngest leaves in the spindle. 

The type of band is to some extent dependent upon the variety of 
cane. Those upon M. 1900 Seedling (Fig. 1) are uniformly broad and 
extend from margin to margin, while those upon leaves of D. 1135 
(Fig. 2) are fre(|ueiitly very narrow. According to Fans’*, the colour¬ 
less areas of certain varieties in Cuba are later attacked by fungi which 
cause the formation of reddish stripes wdth grey centres; the leaf tissue 
may split along these lines of weakness. As will be emphasised later, 
the feature is very pronounced in certain varieties in Australia. 

Such colourless hands were artificially produced by Faris’* in 1926. 
Inverted cones of strong paper were tied around the upper leaves of a 
numbei* of canes and the cones kept filled with cracked ice on three 
consecutive nights; the typical bands api)eared upon the leaves of the 
treated about one week later. The experiment W’as successfully 

repeated by Neweombe and Lee'’ in Hawaii in 1927. 

Nomenclature. 

Faris, in view of his experimental methods, applitnl the term ‘'Cold 
LUilorosis^’ to this type of injury,, but the term was not generally aeee})ted 
owing to its occurrence in the greenhouses at Washington. .Mew’combe 
and Lee revert(‘d to the original name of Sectional (Chlorosis. In 
conversation with Mr. J. P. Martin, Pathologist to the H.S.P.A. Experi¬ 
ment Station, during his visit to this country in 1929, it was agreed that 
the term “Handed Chlorosis’’ would be more descriptive. Cbloroses d\ie 
to deficieiK'ies of nitrogen, iron, and manganese, and sectional chimeras, 
are all “sectional,” but no other form of banded chlorosis is kiiowui. 
Confusion with banded sclerotial disease is unlikely, as in this case tlie 
hands are multi-ecdoured and*the disease is not widespread in the areas 
in wiiich banded chlorosis is found. ]\loreover, banded sclerotial disease, 
in Australia at least, is found only during the uniformly warm, rainy 
season. 


The Disease in Australia. 

Banded chlorosis is extremely common throughout, the winter 
months in New' Bouth Wales and Central and Southern Queensland, 
particularly in localities where the A^arieties M. .1900 Seedling and D. 1135 
are growm extensively. The occurrence of several bands upon each leaf 
(Fig. 2) is (piite frequent, and in the ease of susceptible varieties a 
reduction of more than 50 per cent, in the gretm tissue of the leaf is 
common. Individual bands have been found to vary in width from 
one-fourth of an incih to seven inches, lu the northern section of the 
Queensland sugar belt (latitude 17 S.) banded chlorosis is seen rather 
infrequently on Badila, which constitutes over 90 per cent, of the crop, 
but is common on the variety D. 1135, which is growui on the poorer 
soils. In Central and Southern Queensland it has been observed on 
every variety grow'n commercially, but in the case of Uba occurred only 
on the leaves of young suckers. The leaves of side shoots are affected 
as readily as are those of the main stem. Among the commercially-grown 
varieties which are severely affected are M. 189, Q. 813, B. 208, D. 1135^ 
and M. 1900 Seedling, the latter being damaged to the greatest extent. 
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For Comfort 



— Seruice — Durabililg 


CThe 

RANQER 

IDorking 

or 

Riding 

Trousers 

■Q^HETHER you are digging post holes, 
riding the fences or helping to 
make the mheels of commerce run 
smoothly in a country tomn, your kit is in^* 
complete luilhoul a pair of “ RANQER” 
Riding Trousers. In Khaki or Oliue 
shades, mith side pockets, bell loops 
and cuff bottoms. In all sizes. IDhen 
ordering state height, maisl, and inside 
leg measurements. 

Price, 13/9 per pair; 

Three pairs for 39/6. 


XMAS qiFTS. Pike brothers haue built up quite a 
reputation among country clients for their sensible Xmas 
Qift Suggestions. Let them help you. IDrite for Illustrated 
Qift booklet. 

••ad ypur Ord«r to Doak A.J. 

vmimKmE 

BROTHERS IMITED 

IN QUEEN STREET. BRISBANE 

and at Longreach, Toou 70 omba. and Tomnsuille 
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Tennis Shoes 

• • AND • • 

Sand Shoes 

Jit a Very Lou) L^rice 


M ^ITFMTIP’C shoe store 

' IVLlii.1 C 3 GeorgeS^Brisbane 



No. 30.—Plain White Sand Shoes, 
Heavy Genuine Crc^pe Soles, 
Ru})bcr Caps. A popular Sand 
Shoe at a reduced price. 

Sties 1 to 4, 4/11; 5 to 10, 5/6. We 
Pay Postage. 



No. 40.—The Two-tone Sand Shoe, 
Brown and White with heavy 
genuine Crepe Soles. The S*and 
Shoe for Sporting and Tennis. 

Sizes 1 to 5, 6/6; 5 to 10, 5/11. We 
Pay Postage. 


No. 50.—The useful Sand Shoe in 
Tan Calf Yearling, can be used 
for Sporting or Street Wear. 
Sold in all stores 10/6, our 
price, 8/11. 

Sizes 1 to 4, 7/11; 5 to 10, 8/11. We 
' Pay Postage. 

We forward Goode on the C.O.D. Rail or Poet Syetem. All Goode eent 
on retarn of Mail. 


CUT OUT AND POST TO-DAY I 

Pleaee forward by return Mail No ..... Size. ___ 

ae adoertieed in the Queemland Agricultural Journal. 

Name —...—. 



Address-- 
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While this form of chlorosis is normally coufined to the cooler 
months of the year, it is occasionally observed during the summer months. 
In December, 1926, towards the end of a six-months drought, Messrs. 
North and Dormer observed a field on the Richmond River in whi(^h the 
chlorosis was so bad that practically the Avhole of the effectives leaf surface? 
was destroyed. The cane was fifteen-months-old ratoons of an unknown 
variety; adjoining fields of Badila were also injured, but to a mu('h less 
extent. The minimum temperatures recorcled in this vicinity W(‘re:— 
November, lowest minimum 49 deg. F., highest minimum 66 d(‘g. F., 
mean minimum 57 deg. F.; December, 51 deg. F., 78 deg. F., and 62-5 
deg. F. No unduly high temperatures were i-egistered during this 
period. In each case tlie fall to the minimum was relatively sudden; 



PLATja 171 (Flo. 3). 

Leaves of M. 1900 8. showing purple and black discoloration of bands 
and destraction of leaf tissues. 
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and tin* oeciinm('(^ of 1 Ih‘ bands appears to depend on a relatively larj^^e 
sudden dfo]) in temperiitiire rather than on the absolute temperature. 

Banded (dilorosis may also be observed on a number of grasses, 
parti('ulHrly on nut grass, i't/pcnis rotuadifs. 



Platk 172 (Fig. 4). 

Uollapsirig Ii'mvch and irirjpiont tangle-lop due to the spindlo of immature 
leaves having Ixm oitio eifiight in tho shredded portion of one of the 
collapsing leaves of variety M. j9()0 S. 
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WitJi non-suscieptiblo varieties of Cfuie, the inhibition of the develop- 
merit of chlorophyll, with the resultant formation of while bands upon 
the leaves, marks the limit of the injury, but in the ease of suseepiible 
varieties the injury may be such as ultimately to kill the cane. The 
stajres in the further progress of the disease in sus<‘.e|)tible varieties are 
as follows:—In the course, of a week or two the white liarids lieeome 
purple in colour: the change to purple eonimeiic(*s at tli<‘ base and may 
or may not. exbuid over tlie whole band. At tliis stage the injured ar-eas 
may l*e invaded by fungi, which rot the h‘af tissue, e.ausing the colour 
of the band to change from purple to black and then to ashy grey, lii 
smnc varieties, however, the rotting of the tissues is not preceded liy tin* 
purple discoloration. Finally the ](*af becomes split and sliredded (see 
hhg. d !. As a rule, tin* rotting of the tissue <*omnieii('es midway hetween 
midrib and margin, and proet^eds rai>idly. Throughout all the <‘o]oui 
changes lJi(‘ ])ands ridain a streaked a{)pearanet‘ owing to the faef that 
tlie large veins tend to retain their normal eolonr. On one h'uf there 
may frequently he. sc<m five bands showing the tiv(‘ stages outlined 
aiHU'e-™viz., white, ]>urple, black, asli-colourcd, and sln*edded. 



Plate 173 (Fig. 5). 

Pinal stages of tlio disease. The growing point is dead and the 
leaf spindle twisted and rope-like. This has heeii followed 
hy a profuse production of side shoots, two of whieh have 
in turn entered upon the tangle-top stage. 


37 
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The death and shredding of the tissue cause the leaves to lose their 
rigidity and hang limply downwards from this point (Pig. 4). It 
frequently happens that a leaf, collapsing in this maimer, becomes 
entangled about the spindle of immature leaves and prevents their free 
upward growth. The spindle becomes bent and twisted as the young 
leaves endeavour to break free, with the result that finally there occur 
many eases of tangle top as described by Lee* and Priode®. A case of 
incipient tangle top produced in this manner is shown in Pig. 4. In 
extreme cases the spindle of leaves becomes so matted and tangled that 
further upward growth is prevented, and the cane top dies (Pig, 5). 



Plate 174 (Fig. 6). 

Section of a dead top of 1900 S. showing the isxtraordinary twisting 
of the leaf spindle. 
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The death of the cane top is followed by a profuse production of side 
shoots, many of which also develop tangle top. A section of a dead cane 
top illustrating the tortuous twisting and malformation of the young 
leaves in the spindle is shown in Fig. 6. This stage is very similar to 
the ‘'curly top’’ of Malabar seen on the Eichmond Eiver, New South 
Wales. 

The winter of 1928 was comparatively severe, and cases of tangle 
top produced in this manner were very common throughout the central 
and southern portions of the State. The number of cases which were 
followed by the death of the cane were sporadic, with the exception of 
one field of mature plant 1900 Seedling in the Bundaberg district. The 
damage was particularly noticeable in the northern half of the field; 
liere 25 per cent, of the canes had progressed to the tangle top stage, 
and of these approximately 30 per cent, were killed. Gumming disease 
was known to exist in this field, but in no case was there any evidence 
that this disease was directly responsible for the death of the cane. No 
gum oozed from any of the sticks in sweating, and in only one or two 
instances was there even a discoloration of the vascular bundles. There 
was a complete absence of the ladder-like lesions of pokkah boeng, as 
described by Bolle\ or any other symptom of fungous attack. On the 
other hand, it is quite possible that the presence of gumming disease was 
a factor in bringing about the high mortality in this case. 

As staled above, the effective leaf surface may frequently be reduced 
by more Ilian 50 per cent., but as this reduction takes place mainly 
during the dry, cold months of the year, when growth is practically at 
a standstill, it is not considei'ed that an appreciable loss in tonnage is 
experienced. 
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Fig. 1.—Typical white bands on loavOvS of the variety M.1900 Seedling. 

Fig. 2.—Multiple bands on leaves of the variety D.1135. 

Fig. 3.—Leaves of M.1900 S. Purple and black discoloration of bands and destruc¬ 
tion of leaf tissue. 

Fig. 4.—CoUapsing leaves and incipient tangle top duo to the spindle of immature 
leaves having become caught in the shredded portion of one of the collapsing 
leaves. Variety M.1900 S, 

Fig. 5.—^Final stages of the disease. The growing point is dead and the loaf spindle 
twisted and rope-like. This has been followed by a profuse production 
of side shoots, two of which have developed tangle top. 

Fig. 6.—Section of a dead top of M.1900 S. illustrating the extraordinary twisting 
of the leaf spindle. 
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RUST IN WHEAT. 

By B. B. MOBWOOD, M.Sc., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 

'piIESE notes are intended to convey a brief popular account of rust 
* which is almost invariably present in wheat crops and which at 
times practically ruins the crop. Bust is in the nature of a disease 
which is caused by a fungous parasite which lives within the leaves and 
stem of the plant. The ‘‘rust’’ observed consists of the brown spores of 
the fungus. These spores, known as uredospores, are produced in 
countless numbers and, blowing about in the wind, serve to carry the 
disease from plant to plant and from one paddock to another. If a spore 
alights on a healthy leaf or stalk in the presence of moisture, it germi¬ 
nates by sending out a long hair-like tube w^hich penetrates the plant 
tissues and continues to grow inside them. This need for moisture on 
the surface of the leaf in which the spore is to geminate explains the 
occurrence of epidemics of rust only in damp weather. 

After the spore has infected the leaf the first sign is a pale spot, 
which gradually enlarges and loses its green colour. After a few days 
the fungous threads which are ramifying inside the leaf come to the 
surface and produce a fruiting body, consisting of clusters of the uredo- 
spores just discussed. 

Alternate Host. 

In the latter stages of the disease black spores are produced on the 
stem. The black spore, known as a teleuiospore, is a thick-walled 
resistant structure representing another stage in the life history of the 
fungus. It is of considerable scientific interest, and is very important 
in countries where barberry bushes exist, but of little practical signifi¬ 
cance in Australia. In England and other places the telentospore stage 
remains dormant throughout the autumn and winter, then germinates 
to produce a third type of spore {hmidiospore) which infects barberry 
leaves in the spring. Yet another type of spore is then produced on the 
barberry, and this latter, knowm as cecidiospore, serves for the initial 
infection of wheat crops. Thus, it is seen that two hosts arc required 
for the continued existence of the rust fungus as it grows in spring on 
the barberry, in summer on wheat, and rests over winter as hard black 
spores. Once the epidemic is started it spreads through the wheat crop 
by means of the rust-coloured uredospores. 

Oversummering of the Fungus. 

In Australia the conditions are quite different, and considerable 
speculation has taken place as to how the fungus survives the intervening 
period between two crops. The problem is one of oversummering of the 
fungus, as the wheat crop, contrary to the conditions in older countries, 
is in an active growing state throughout the winter, and rust, though not 
abundant, can be found on careful search during this period. The 
uredospore is short-lived, and the telentospore, which can survive long 
periods, cannot infect wheat save through the intermediate host, the 
barberry, and there is none of this bush of any consequence in Australia. 
Dr. Waterhouse, of the University of Sydney, has found that specimens 
of rust could be collected from stray wheat plants during every month 
of the year in all the important wheat-growing districts. He therefore 
come to the conclusion that it is carried over by the occurrence of the 
disease on these self-sown plants, which are found in protected situations 
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on headlands^ &c., even in the best cultivated fallows. The general 
concensus of opinion is that there i»s no practical method of preventing 
this carryover from one season to the next. 

Severity and Contributing Conditions. 

The initial infection is then present, but rust is severe in certain 
seasons and not of any great consequence in others. This is largely due 
to the seasonal conditions, though, of course, the variety of wheat used 
has a big influence. Weather which is warm with abundant moisture 
in the atmosphere—such conditions as herald early summer storms— 
though the storms themselves may yield little rain—will aid the spread 
of rust. In a normal season rust is present when the wheat comes into 
ear, but only on the lower leaves, where it is sheltered from the drying 
action of the wind and sun. Given fairly dry weather during the 
ripening period, it will remain there doing no great harm. However, 
with a few still muggy nights and cloudy days or even showeiy weather, 
it will spread with remarkable rapidity up the stem and even on to the 
ear. If this occurs prior to the maturing of the grain the energy of the 
plant goes to feeding the fungus, and the grain suffers correspondingly, 
being reduced in quantity, light, and shrivelled. If the rust attack 
is early and severe, a promising crop may be rendered practically 
worthless. Late crops are, of course, particularly liable to rust, and any 
delay in the wheat due to the planting rains falling late, arrested 
development during a long hard winter, or frosting of the leading heads 
with consequent secondary development will tend to increase the severity 
of rust. 

The losses are difficult to estimate, but the following figures give 
some idea as to their magnitude. In the United States in 1927, 60,000,000 
bushels were lost through leaf and stem rust; in New South Wales the 
loss in 1903 was estimated at 3,000,000 bushels, and in 1916 at 5,000,000 
bushels valued at over £2,000,000. No estimates of losses are available 
for Queensland, but it is generally recognised that they have been heavy. 
The last year of severe infestation was 1916, but in 1924 and in both 
1930 and 1931 considerable reduction in yield occurred in many crops. 

Physiologic Forms. 

The rust fungi are a class of disease-producing organisms which 
affect a large variety of hosts, such as lucerne, peaches, and plums, roses, 
wattle trees, &c., but they are mainly diseases of the grasses and cereals. 
As a general rule, the different hosts are attacked by differcuit species of 
rust, but a number of allied hosts may have the same species of rust. 
For example, stem rust of wheat is caused by a fungus known as 
Puccinia graminis, and the same fungus—or one that cannot be 
distinguished from it under the microscope—attacks also rye, barley, 
oats, and a number of grasses. However, it is found that spores from the 
fungus on wheat will infect only lye and barley, but not oats and the 
grasses. The strain on wheat, rye, and barley on the one hand, and that 
on oats on the other, and various strains on grasses, are known as 
different physiologic forms. The position is even more complex than 
this, for the strain on wheat consists of a large number of forms. These 
differ in their virulence and in the amount of resistance shown them by 
certain partially rust-resistant wheats. For example, Canberra wheat 
is resistant to Forms 43, 44, and 54, but susceptible to Forms 45, 46, and 
55, while another wheat, Thew, is just the opposite, being resistant to 
45, 46, and 55, but susceptible to 43, 44, and 54. It can readily be 
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understood that the presence of these physiologic forms complicates the 
problem of breeding wheats for rust resistance. Waterhouse has 
investigated the physiologic foi’ms of rust in Australia, and has brought 
to light some remarkable facts. From 1921, when the investigations were 
commenced, up till 1925 six different forms were found. Form 43 being 
the most common. In 1925 another form not previously recorded (No. 
34) was found in Western Australia. In 1926 it was also found in 
several localities in New South Wales and South Australia. By the 
following year it had invaded all the States, and was the most abundant 
form. By 1929 it so dominated the rust picture that no other form was 
found occurring naturally. Waterhouse also reports that after having 
bred a promising variety—Euston—resistant to all six forms of rust 
present prior to 1925, but which proved to be susceptible to the form 
appearing in that year, he has now a cross from Euston which is resistant 
to the new form as well. This crossbred, or rather series of selections 
from a crossbred, is still passing through the stage of breeding up and 
testing. 

Leaf Rust. 

In addition to stem rust on wheat there are alsoi yellow rust and leaf 
rust, the former not being present in Australia. Leaf rust, as its name 
suggests, is practically confined to the leaves of the plant, usually only 
the lower leaves. It is not capable of such sudden severe onslaughts as 
is stem rust, which attacks both leaves and stalks, but it appears earlier 
in the season, and by a constant small drain on the vitality of the plant 
is probably responsible for a much greater loss than is generally realised. 
There are at least two physiologic forms of leaf rust in Australia, and 
any complete scheme for breeding rust-resistant wheat must take them 
into account. 

Control Measures. 

While appreciation of the cause of the disease and the conditions 
under which it develops is very desirable, the grower is most concerned 
with the possibility of controlling the trouble or to some extent reducing 
its intensity. Many diseases of fruit trees or valuable crops grown on a 
small acreage can be controlled by the application of protective sprays. 
Experimentalists in Canada have demonstrated that similarly wheat rust 
can be combated by dusting with sulphur several times during the 
critical period, but the cost of the materials and the difficulties of 
application prevent this method being regarded as a practical solution 
of the problem at present. Seed treatment is of no avail, and quarantine 
measures out of the question where the disease is already right through¬ 
out all the wheat-growing areas, and, as stated earlier, persists from 
season to season on stray seedlings which will grow< in a few sheltered 
situations even with the best cultural practices. 

The only available line of control lies in the use of resistant varieties. 
While the perfect resistant variety is not yet available, much has been 
done to relieve rust of its worst perils. Resistant varieties can be divided 
into two classes—^the first, those that show a certain degree of true 
immunity to rust—i.e., those that will not be severely attacked however 
favourable the conditions; and the second, the early-maturing varieties 
which could be more correctly referred to as rust-escaping varieties. 
These latter will, if grown out of season, be just as liable to rust as any 
others, but will normally come quickly into ear and mature a crop before 
the onset of the warm stormy weather which allowsi the spread of a rust 
epidemic. Such varieties as Florence and Clarendon—^two wheats bred 
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by William Farrer and Pusa—an Indian wheat, belong to this class. So 
also do a large number of the more recent crossbreds produced by Mr. 
Soutter at the State Farm at Roma. Among these mention might be 
made of Watchman, Novo, Beewar, and the Bobs Indian Pearl Manitoba 
crosses, known under the initials B.I.P.M. The objection to growing 
early varieties is that in an endeavour to escape “rusty'' weather they 
may be brought into ear while there is still a danger from late frosts. 

On the other hand, most of the varieties showing true resistance are 
of the small hard-grained low-yielding type not suitable for cultivation. 
The aim of the plant breeder is to combine the resistant qualities of these 
wheats with high-yielding capacity, good-quality grain, drought 
resistance, &c. Of the better type wheats bred locally Three C's appears 
to be the best rust resister to date. In the Southern States there are a 
few other wheats which appear to show a certain degree of true resistance. 
All these wheats, however, can suifer severely from the effects of rust 
under some circumstances. Mr. Soutter, the Department's wheat breeder, 
also has a fewdater crossbreds which are more promising. They are, 
however, not yet fully tested out nor bred up to the stage where they can 
be liberated, so nothing definite can be stated as yet. The same applies to 
a number of new wheats in the other States which have been favourably 
reported upon. It is hoped that from the continued efforts" of the 
practical breeders there will shortly be evolved a number of wheats with 
a high degree of rust resistance, such that suitable ones may be chosen 
for each particular wheat-growing area. 


GRAIN SORGHUM FOR PIGS. 

Included among grain crops for pig-feeding purposes and specially recommended 
for districts where conditions are not as favourable to the growth of maize as is 
desirable, grain sorghums are worthy of trial. 

Cirain sorghums differ from sweet sorghums in being free from the sugary 
juices of the latter, in being more hardy, and in producing valuable grain crops. 
They differ from maize in being hardier, and in producing grain crops where maize 
fails to do so. They are usually shorter in growth; the grain is small, and is borne 
in dense compact bunches at the top of the stalk and not on cobs. They are not 
readily affected by hot winds when flowering—a frequent cause of bad cobbing 
in maize. They are also less affected by the presence of small amounts of salt 
in the soil. Tlie grain is almost equal to maize in feeding value. It may be fed 
to all classes of stock, preferably after being crushed or cracked. It is fed to 
poultry after crushing, and is used with the morning mash in proportions up to 10 
per cent. 

In pig feeding it is also desirable to crush, soak, or cook the grain, otherwise 
a largo percentage is wasted and best results are impossible. For roughage, the 
stalks may be harvested with heads intact when the grain is dry and hard, and in 
stacking the heads should be protected by being placed towards the centre of the 
stack. As required,"the stalks are given to the pigs who make good use of the grain; 
though, as stated, a good deal of waste results in this system. 

Milo meal may be purchased from some produce stores, and is generally valued 
at much the same price as pollard. Grain sorghums arc grown mostly on the 
Barling Bowns, but are suitable also for many other districts. Varieties of grain 
sorghums specially advised for Queensland conditions include; Bed Kaffir, White 
African, and Fetenita.— E. J. Shelton, H.B.A., Senior Instructor in Pig Baising. 
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PESTS OF COTTON IN THE CALLIDE VALLEY. 

By D. 0. ATHERTON, B.Sc., Assistant to Entomologist. 

^HE weather conditions prevailing throughout the 1931-1932 season 

were abnomal in the sustained high temperatures and low rainfalls 
recorded. During the six months from October, 1931, to March, 1932, 
inclusive, the total rainfall at the Oallide Cotton Research Farm 
amounted to little more than 7 inches, and of this only one effective fall— 
115 points—occurred in 1932. On many occasions the daily maximum 
shade temperature rose above 100 degi*ees F. and seldom fell below 
90 degrees F. It is suspected that this unusual weather was in some way 
either partly or wholly responsible for the unusual* insect population 
encountered in cotton. Of the Lepidoptera concerned in the economy of 
this crop five species caused appreciable losses, and of these the cotton 
leaf perforator {Bucculatrix gossypii Turn.), the rough boll worm 
{Ewrias huegeli Rogen.), the brown cutworm {Euxoa radians 
Guen.), the corn ear worm (Helwthis ohsoleta F.), and the looper 
{Antdrchtea cMonosticta Turn.) arc discussed in more or less 
detail in the following pages. The looper has not previously been 
recorded as a pest of Queensland cotton, and although specimens of the 
cotton leaf perforator were collected by Mr. A. A. Qirault in 1923 from 
cotton it was evidently regarded as a pest of no importance. During the 
season under discussion, however, both these species, particularly the 
looper, occasioned losses on an extended scale. It was a late season owing 
to the comparative failure of the November rains in 1931, and very little 
cotton was planted before mid-December of that year. 

The Cotton Leaf Perforator (Bucculatrix gossypii Turn,). 

This tiny Tineid has not previously been regarded as a pest of cotton 
in Queensland, but during the season under discussion it accentuated the 
losses of some growers in the Oallide Valley. 

As is the case with all other species to be discussed presently, the 
larva is the stage which is destructive to the cotton plant. In this species 
it is a very small light-green caterpillar up to a quarter of an inch in 
length ^vhich destroys either the mesophyll alone or whole areas of the 
leaf attacked; in the latter case feeding generally takes place from the 
ventral surface of the leaf. 

Nature of Injury. 

The larva excavates small tortuous mines between the upper and 
lower epidermis of the leaves; these mines apparently follow no particular 
pattern, but are always tortuous, and may even form complete loops. The 
frass or excreta is deposited irregularly in the mine in tiny hard pellets. 
The mine, however, is not the most striking injury to the casual 
observer, ^‘shotholes^’ in the leaves being generally more noticeable. 
The older leaves at the base of the plant are usually slightly more fleshy 
than those formed when the plant has grown higher, and are the first to 
be attacked. In mild infestations the activities of the larvae may not 
extend beyond the few leaves near the ground, but in severe infestations 
fuUy-^grown leaves on any part of the plant may be attacked, and in the 
worst cases observed the ‘‘shotholes” or feeding sites were so numerous 
and extended that most of the leaves of mature size presented a 
skeletonised appearance. This restriction in the area available for 
photosynthesis acted as a severe check on the growth of the plant. 
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Life History. 

The egg has not yet been discovered, but it is very likely to be so 
small that detection by the naked eye is improbable. The larva, probably 
soon after emergence from the egg, eats its way through the epidermis 
of the leaf and commences feeding on the chlorophyll-bearing tissue 
between, the upper and lower surfaces. It lives in this protected 
situation for some days, gradually forming a tortuous mine of ever- 
increasing width, which finally attains a length of about three-quarters 
of an inch. On the completion of the leaf-mining phase the larva, which 
is then about one-eighth of an inch in length, tears its way through the 
epidermis covering the larger end of the mine. Before feeding com¬ 
mences outside the mine a resting phase is passed under the shelter of 
a roughly circular, silky, yellowish structure built on the surface of the 
leaf. After emerging from this shelter the larva feeds on the leaf 
lamina, removing the small distinctive ‘^shothole’^ areas, which are 
often about one-eighth of an inch across. The full-grown larva is about 
a quart(*r of an inch long, light-green in colour, and mottled with 
slightly lighter areas on the dorsal aspect of each abdominal segment. 
The pupa is formed in a yellowish silken cocoon, which is longitudinally 
ribbed and closely apressed to a sub-stratum of leaf surface, stem, or 
clod of soil. Prior to eclosion of the imago, the pupa makes its way 
partly out of the cocoon, and after this final eedysis the pupal exuvium 
is left projecting from the old cocoon. The adult is a small incon¬ 
spicuous grey moth about one-(juarter of an inch long, and bears several 
darker spots along the axis of each forewing. 

Importance of the Pest. 

It is not anticipated that this species will be a pest in a normal 
s(‘ason, but during the 1931-1932 season its depredations checked the 
growth on many cotton fields. In one instance, at Valentine Plains, 
plants which had almost ceased growing owing to the drought were 
practically defoliated. 

The Brown Cutworm (Euxoa radians Guen.). 

This comparatively well-known cutworm requires no further 
description here. During the season only one instance of damage to 
cotton was noted, and in this ease about 1 or acres of very young 
cotton were destroyed on an area of land which had been very dirty 
with the weed Trihulus ten'cstris (Bull Head) while lying fallow. An 
investigation disclosed the brown cutworm in numbers ou this area. 

The Corn Ear Worm (Heliothis obsoleta F.). 

This is another species which is too well-known to need much 
further description. Corn ear worm, tomato fruit worm, tobacco 
budworm, and American boll worm of cotton are some of the popular 
names by which it is known. The larval stage is chiefly remarkable for 
its voracious appetite and an astonishing colour range. Colours range 
from light-green to almost black, but lighter-coloured dorsal stripes 
running the length of the body are always discernible in the darker 
specimens. Some of the lighter-green specimens have been noted with 
cerise-coloured areas surrounding each abdominal spiracle. This colour 
range of the corn ear worm is well illustrated by German and Jewett.^ 

Nature of Injury. 

Terminal growth buds, young foliage, squares, and bolls are all 
attacked, but the greatest losses are caused by its habit of excavating 
squares and bolls in all stages of development. 
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Seasonal History. 

Late in December, 1931, the first eggs were discovered on young; 
cotton—^most of the fields had not been planted until the advent of the 
December rains which fell early in the month. By the end of January 
numbers of larvae had emerged from the early eggs, and in one field a 
severe infestation was noted. On the Research Farm egg-laying reached 
a maximum in the first week of February, and the largest numbers of 
larvae were present about one week later, and, especially in the maize, 
towards the end of that month. From this time onwards the activity of 
the corn ear worm decreased, and before the end of March had 
practically ceased. It must be emphasised that these terms are relative 
only; at no time during the season was the pest sufficiently numerous to 
cause any alarm. 

Natural Enemies. 

Several species of Taehinidfle are active parasites, and the predators 
include Sphecidfe and the Pentatomid (Echalia consocialis Bd.* 

Importance of the Pest. 

This species has been regarded as the most serious insect pest of 
cotton in the Callide Valley for some years, but in the 1931-1932 season 
it caused very little loss. 

The Rough Boll Worm (Earias huegeli Bogen.). 

The rough boll worm, the common name given to Enmas hiicgeU, is 
well known in Queensland and other cotton-growing countries, and 
detailed descriptions have been published by Ballard in 1927 ^ and 
others. 

Nature of Injury. 

The terminal growing shoot of the main stem is often destroyed, 
and this induces excessive, vegetative development of the plant which is 
inimical to the production of a heavy crop. Squares and bolls of all 
sizes, from tiny squares one-eighth of an inch across to almost full- 
grown bolls, may be attacked. Damage to the bolls often results in the 
introduction of bacterial and fungal rots which cause an offensively 
odoriferous frothing to occur, and result in the destruction of the whole 
boll. 

Seasonal History. 

Terminal losses and the loss of tiny squares due to the rough 
boll worm were first noticed in January, 1932; after that month losses 
steadily increased until the end of March, and thenceforth remained 
more or less constant until the end of April, when observation was 
discontinued. 

Natural Enemies. 

These include at least two Tachinids, and possibly three (thej^' 
have not yet been identified), a small Braconid, and CEchalia consocialis. 

Importance of the Pest. 

The rough boll worm has not previously been regarded as a serious 
menace to the Queensland cotton crop, but it has caused greater losses 
during the recent season than any other pest of cotton. In many cases 
the percentage of squares destroyed has amounted to 50 per cent, of the 
. total number of squares formed by the plant, and in other instances the 
figure is still higher. From the data collected this season it is thought 
that either the rough boll worm has been overlooked to some extent in 
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of the right materials. The analysis shows the proportions of 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, and Potash, and the forms in which 
they occur. A.CJ.F. and Shirleys Fertilizers are made from 
the right ingredients used in correct proportions according to 
the crops needs. 

A.C.F. Sugar Cane Fertilizer, Finest 
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Analysis 

'When comparing one fertilizer with another it is not 
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“A CRUDE OIL TRACTOR AT A KEROSENE TRACTOR PRICE. ’ 

They operate at actually one-fourth the running cost of kerosene 
tractors—Work out what this will save on your crop this season. 

McDonald Imperial “Super-Diesel” Crude Oil Tractors are keeping 
production cost down for farmers ail over Australia! They save their 
purchase price in a few years on fuel costs alone. 

The simplest and most improved tractors on the market—no heavy 
repair costs. 

The Tractor of greater strength and reliability. 

MAIL THIS COUPON FOR CATALOGUE. 


To A. H. McDonald and Company, 
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Please forward to me, entirely free, your Illustrated 
Catalogue of McDonald Imperial “ Super-Diesel ” Crude 
Oil Tractors. 


A. H. McDonald & Co. 

1S7 Staalajr Stravt, Brislmie 

Showrooms and Works: 566-574 Bridge Road| Richmond, E.1, Victoria. 
Branches at Sydney, Adelaide, and Perth. 
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the p&st, and losses caused by it attributed to the corn ear worm, or 
alternatively that the very droughty conditions in early 1932 have 
favoured the rough boll worm to the exclusion of other species of 
Icpidopterous cotton pests. 

The Looper (Antarchsea chionosticta Turn.). 

This Noctuid insect, which has not previously been recorded as a 
pest of cotton in Queensland, made its appearance in numbers during 
the season. It is, of course, a pest in the larval stage, as is the case with 
the other species already discussed. The species has been described by 
Dr. A. J. Turner, and it is expected that the description will appear at 
an early date. 

Nature of Injury. 

The foliage is attacked by larvae of all stages, the tiny young 
caterpillars concentrating on the leaf tissue between the veins of young 
leaves. Larger larva3 eat almost the whole of the leaf lamina, leaving 
only the larger veins, but it is only the succulent young growth which is 
destroyed, tlae harsh old foliage being avoided. When prestmt in large 
numbers on a young succulent plant these loopers leave very few leaves 
intact, thus giving the plant a very bedraggled appearance. The 
indiscrimitiate feeding on succulent tissues often results in severe losses 
of teriiiinal growing shoots, and many of the tiny squares clustered 
there. At times larger s<|uares are attacked, but no instance of damage 
to bolls by loopers was noticed. 

Life History. 

The eggs may easily be mistaken for those of the corn ear worm 
when observed by the unaided eye, as they are similar in size and shape, 
and bear somewhat similar meridional ribbing. The top of tlie. egg, 
however, is crowned with a circle of chorionic ])r()cesses, and the colour 
is slightly greenish-blue in contrast to the pearly-white oi‘ corn ear 
worm eggs; these differences are distinctive when a lens is used. 

The larva when full grown is one and a-quarter to one and a-half 
inches long, often green, with four dorsal black spots on each segment, 
and other black spots on the sides of each segment, and with t^\o white 
latero-dorsal stripes running the length of the body. But the whole 
dorsal region may be darker, even nearly black, in colour with the 
latero-dorsal stripes widened to include the black spots. There may also 
be two or three additional white stripes on each side. When the larva 
is full grown it ceases to feed, shrinks sliglitly in length, and before 
pupating in the loose soil at the base of the plant changes colour to a 
decided reddish-pink. Pupation takes place at or just below the surface 
of the soil near the base of the plant. The larva spins a verv flimsy 
silken cocoon, to which many soil particles become attached. The pupa 
is dark-brown in colour and one-half to five-eighths of an inch in length; 
some eight to twelve days are passed in this stage before the moth 
emerges. 

The imago has a body about half an inch long and a wing expanse of 
approximately 1 inch. The forewings arc stone to fawn coloured, some¬ 
times with a greenish tinge, and bear two tiny white spots one-eighth of 
an inch apart along the axis of the median cell of each. The hindwings 
are dtdl creamy white with a shaded pinkish-brown area extending from 
the anal angle to the apex and bordered with a frmge of short white 
hairs. 
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Eggs are laid anywhere on the foliage or squares, but usually on 
the succulent leaves near the apices of vegetative branches. 

The loopers are very active, and when disturbed are apt to escape 
by a sudden galvanic wriggle of the whole body which may throw them 
as far as 12 to 18 inches away from the scene of interference. Their 
efforts to escape when attacked and pierced by (Echalm are extremely 
violent, and in some cases both captor and captive are flung about for 
several minutes, so convulsive are the spasmodic efforts of the looper to 
dislodge its enemy. 

Seasonal History. 

Looper caterpillars were present in all fields examined as early as 
the third w^eek of December throughout the Oallide Valley, and 
continued their onslaughts with undiminished vigour until March, 
despite the presence of many natural enemies. All stages in the life 
liistory of the post could be taken throughout these three months, but 
the greatest numbers of both loopers and moths were to be found during 
February. After the early part of March few^ individuals were to be 
found, and it is thought that this sudden cessation of activity may be 
at least i)firtly ex])laincd by the accumulated (‘ffect of natural enemies. 

Importance of the Pest. 

This pest is a severe check to the plant early in life, particularly in 
a season such as that under discussion, when the growth is not vigorous. 
Some squares are lost after they are well devel()i)ed, but more losses of 
squares are due to the indiscriminate feeding on succulent growth near 
the main and branch terminals. Severely attacked fields presented a 
very ragged appearance as though they had been swept by a horde of! 
ajany worms. 

No control experiments were atteniptecl, but it is likely that dusting 
with, arsenieals such as calcium arsenate or lead arsenate would prove 
effective. Results from experituoiits with bait pails suggest that this 
may prove a promising avenue of investigation. 

Natural Enemjes. 

Quite a number of insects are suspected of being useful in this role, 
and a number are known to be beneficial. The latter include Am/mo- 
phiJ^i siispiciosa Sm. (Sphecidoe), Chulcis riiskini Gir., and Chalets 
rufifemur Gir. (Olialcididffi), (Ecrhalia ctmsocMis Bd. (PentatomidaB), 
and two or possibly three Taehiiiuhe (these are not yet identified). 

(Echalia is a pn^dator on all three serious lepidopterous pests 
mentioned in this paper, and would be a much more effective control 
were it not for the activities of the wasps Telenmim sp. and Pachycrepis 
iectacorisi Gir., which parasitise most of the eggs laid early in the season. 

The Chalcids (Chalcis ruskini Gir. and Chalei^ rtififemttr Gir.) were 
probably a prominent factor in finally checking the looper in February 
and March, as out of ten pupas collected in the field at this time seven 
were parasitised by these species. 

Eeferences. 

(1) Bulletin No. 187, Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 1914, by 
H. Garman and IT. H. Jewett. 

(2) Cotton Growing in Queensland, Parts I. and II., by W. G. Wells and 
E. Ballard, 1927. 
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FIXFERIMENTS IN THE TREATMENT OF 
STOMACH WORMS IN SHEEP. 

By F. H. S, Roberts, M.Sc., Entomological Branch. 

A SURVEY of the helminth parasites of sheep in Queensland extending 

over the past two years has indicated that parasitic gastro-eiiteritis 
is mainly due to infestation by the stomach worm, IJaemoiu hta; contortm. 
The nodule worm, Ocsophagostmnum coUimbianiim, the lung worm, 
Dictyocaulus filarm, and the tapeworm, Moniezia sp., are the causes of 
occasional losses, but by no means rival //. coiitorius iu tlieir patho¬ 
genicity. 

In portions of the Southern States parasitic gastro-enteritis is 
stated to be due mainly to the smaller Triclwstrongyles, T'l'ichosirongylus 
sp.f Ostertagia sp., and Neniatodiriis filicolUs. These smaller nematodes 
are known from Queensland sheep, but as far as can be determined are 
of minor importance only. 

The stomach worm, Hamionchus contort its, was first reported in 
1876, and even at that time was noted as causing lunivy loss(^ on the 
Darling Downs. At the present time the parasite is present ov(‘r a good 
portion of the State, the area of infestation extending from the coast to 
the Warrego River in the South and to Jericho in the Central West. 
Generally si)eaking, the parasite may be said to be confined in its 
outbreaks to those areas in re(teipt of an average annual rainfal of 
about 20 inches or over. In districts with a lower rainfall any outbreak 
can usually be traced to animals which have been agisted on coastal 
C'ountry during dry times and brought back after rain. 

PREVIOUS WORK IN AUSTRALIA. 

The first recorded work in Australia in the treatment of parasitic 
neuifitodc infestation in sheep is that of Henry. Arsenic, f*oi>per 
sulphate, and creosote were among the dremthes used, and it was evident 
that the treated animals improved, hut not to the same extent as those 
given improved feeding. Dodd (1908) recommended the use of copper 
sulphate and mustard, but no records are available as to any tests he 
may have carried out. Brown advocated arsenic and magnesium sulphate 
(epsom salts), which is still used to a large extent in Queensland at 
the present time. Whitehouse tested copper sulphate and copper 
sulphate and sodium arsenite, but did not obtain the same success as 
with his own formula, which (*onsist(Hi of arsenious acid, copper sulphate, 
and hydrochloric acid. Seddon and Ross conducted a large series of 
trials in 1927 in which numerous drugs were used. As a result, copper 
sulphate and mustard vras regarded as being the most efficient remedy 
for H. contortm. High efficiencies wei*e obtained from carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, also. Ross, from experiments in Central Queensland, advises 
the use of carbon tetrachloride and mentions that copper sulpliate also 
gave good results. Carew in 1929 eonductwl a series of tests in wdiich 
arsenic and magnesium sulphate, copper sulphate and mustard, various 
mixtures of dichlorobenzol, carbontetrachloride, and a mixture of arsenic, 
copper sulphate and magnesium sulphate were employed. All except 
the dichlorobenzol mixtures proved satisfactory, with the arsenic, copper 
sulphate and epsom salts combination considered the most rapid in its 
action and the most efficient. 

38 
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In the earlier experiments the efficiency of the drugs used was 
judged mainly by the improvement in the condition of the animals 
treated, occasionally aided by rough observations on the number of 
worjiis passed or on the number present on post mortem. The tests of 
Seddon and Ross, and most probably those of Ross, wore, however, 
conducted on a different basis, and represent the first attempts in Aus¬ 
tralia to gain some idea of a drug^s anthelmintic value by comparing 
the number of worms present before and after treatment, the efficiency** 
bedng denoted in mathematical terms. 

Anthelmintics Tested. 

The j)rinci])al anthelmintics in use against H, cmtortus in various 
parts of the world are (a) Carbon tetrachloride, (h) tetrachlorethylene, 
(c) copper sulphate, (d) copper sulphate and mustard, (c) arsenic and 
magnesium sulphate, (/) arsenic and copper sulphate. 

Carbon totraeliloride is used in England and the United States, 
and is recommended in Australia by the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research. (X)pper sul])hate alone is regarded as highly 
efficient in parts of the United States and in England, and is the 
Departmental drench in South Australia and West Australia. In New 
South Wales and Queensland coi)per sulphate in combination with 
mustard is used. Sodium arseiiite and copper sulphate is the famous 
Veglia compound employed in South Africa. In Queensland Carew’s 
cop|)er sulphat(‘, arsenious acid, and magnesium sulphate mixture is 
extensively applied. Arsenic and magnesium sulphate is still retained 
by many Queensland pastoralists as an efficient vermicide, and tetra- 
chlorethylene has in the past few years come into prominence in the 
United States as an anthelmintic of reputed high efficiej)cy. 

In the choice of an anthelmintic several points must be kept in 
mind. The drug to be used must lx* safe, easily administered, inexpen¬ 
sive, and of high efficiency in one or two applications. The initial 
experimental w’ork has, therefore, been to test under Queensland condi¬ 
tions the various drugs which have been accounted efficient elsewhere. 
In the present series of tests the anthelmintics used consisted of (a) 
carbon tetrachloride, (b) copper sulphate and mustard, (c) arsenic and 
magnesium sulphate, (d) tetrachlorethylene, and (c) sodium arseniic 
and copper sulphate. Copper sulphate Avas used in adniixture with 
mustard as the combination has been in use in Queensland for some time 
and is, moreover, considered by Seddon and Ross to be moi’e efficient 
against //. contort us than copper sulphate alone. Arsenic and magnesium 
sulphate was included as it had been favourably reported on by many 
pastoralists in various parts of the State. Of the arsenic and copper 
sulphate mixtures, that used in South Africa was selected in view of its 
reputed high efficiency in that country and also because of the contra¬ 
dictory results obtained by Seddon and Ross in New South Wales. In 
addition to these five drenches, sodium fluosilieate was included at the 
suggestion of Dr. I. Clunies Ross, Parasitologist to the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Methods Used. 

The most accurate method of determining the anthelmintic value 
of any drug is to treat a group of animals with the drug chosen, collect 
and count all worms passed over a number of days, and compare them 
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with the number of w'orms unaffected by the treatment and collected 
from the aniuials on post morteni. Unfortiuiately, this method is not a 
success with lielininths infesting tlie stomach, as the dead worms l)e(*oine 
subjected to the procc\ss of digestion and only a small percentage of 
those killed may be passed. Hall and Foster, foj* exam})le, using copper 
sulphate on three shfv]>, obtained 120. 24U, and :tl4 //. conforius from 
the dung, a post mortem showing 0, 49, and 8 worms still ])resent in 
the stomach, while two other untreated sheej) from the same tloek 
yielded 4,000 and respectively. 

The egg count method has been used by a number of workers 
whereby the efficiency of a drug may be eom])uted by a comparison of 
the numlxu* ot‘ eggs per gram weight of foeces l>efo]*t‘ and after treat' 
ment. As it is exceedingly diffieult to distinguish the eggs of many of 
the sheep nematodes, the metliod is obviously useless wJierc only one of 
these speeies is eoneeiTied. The respeetive larvm, how'cver, may be 
readily recognised and from f<ieal enllures an indication of the anthel¬ 
mintic value could be obtained. The met hod, however, is regarded as 
somewhat inaccurate and restricting when it is considered that the 
character and amount of fuces ])assed depends to siteh a large extent 
on the health of the animal and the naluiv of the food sn})piied, and 
that, moreover, only the female woiaiis would bi» c{msidei’(xl. 

After du<' considt'ralion it Avas deehhHl to use the method (‘inployed 
by Seddoii ami Koss. J5y sehxding a lloek of sliee}> which l^ad b(‘en 
running under identical conditions tor some lime prior to the (‘xperi- 
immts, retaining an ade((uat(‘ nnm])er of controls, and compai'iiig on 
post mortem the avc’rage number of AAmrms rcmaiiujig in the treated 
and control animals, it is considered that the efficiency of th<‘ anthel- 
niinties used eaii be (‘omjuited to a fair degnH* of accuracy. Although 
it is rc*eognis(‘d that parasitic* infestation in animals of the saim* age 
and wliich haA'e b(‘en running uiul(*r similar conditions may vary within 
wide limits. Die use of a suflieiently large iiuiiiher of animals, both for 
treatment and eonli’ol, should obviate this A^ariablo infestation to a large 
extent. The adult sheep us(*d in these tests consisted of three to five 
year old \veth(*rs, wliieh had been running luider the same conditions 
for th(^ past tliree years. The bnuhs were mixt‘d sexes about five months 
old which had been togethc'r sin(*e birth. As far as possible the number 
of animals i-etained for liotli treatment and eonti'ol was tiv(‘, but in 
some cases this numher was not available. In view of the Avide variation 
in the infestation of the adult controls, from ISt) to it w^is 

considered that more accurate interpretations Avonld lx* obtained if the 
controls Avere increastnl from fi\'c to eight animals. Tlie lieavy inf<\s- 
tation among the lambs resulted in such a weakened tlo(*k that some 
anxiety was experienced in giving the full lamb dose of each of the 
drugs. The lambs w ere also heaAily infested w ith Mo)iirzia sp. 

Sodium ffuosilieate Avas given in a hard capsule. Tlie remaining 
animals to be treated Avere starved for up to 18 hours licfore and for 
four hours ‘ after treatment. Killing w^as commeneed four and ff\x‘ 
days after treatment in the case of the adults and lambs respectively. 

The fourth stomach was tied off, removed, and opened into a 
bucket of water. The ingesta was carefully Avasluxl off and the stomach, 
with the majority of the Avorms still attaeluxi, thoroughly washed in 
another bucket till all wmrnis AA’ere removed. The contents of this 
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second bucket were then examined in a large flat glass dish. 
ingesta was subjected to about three or four washings and decantations 
and examined in a similar manner. Lastly, the decanted fluid was 
searched for any worms which may have been poured off. 

The anthelmintic eflBcieneies were computed by comparing as a 
percentage the average worms remaining per treated sheep with the 
average number per control. 

The worms collected from the control sheep are given in Table No. 1. 

TABLE No. 1. 

CONTROI.8. 


No. of Sheep. 

■ 

ChoM. 

■ 

No. of 
ff, contortus 
Present. 

1 

‘ 

Adult 

186 

2 

ditto .. .. .. .. .. .. .. i 

588 

3 

ditto .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 

563 

4 

ditto .. .. .. .. .. ' .. .. 

535 

5 

1 ditto .. .. .. .. .. .. . . i 

1,467 

6 j 

I ditto .. .. .. .. . . . . .. i 

975 

7 ! 

ditto .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ! 

490 

8 

ditto ,. .. ,. .. .. .. .. 

1,621 

9 ! 

Lamb .. .. .. .. .. .. .. i 

3,624 

10 i 

ditto .. . . .. .. .. .. .. 1 

2,646 

11 1 

ditto . . .. .. .. .. .. .. ‘ 

2,978 

12 1 

ditto ,. .'. .. .. .. ,. .. j 

2,886 

13 

ditto .. .. .. .. .. .. .. j 

4,241 


Total Avorms, adults, 6,425; average worms p'er adult, 803. 
Total worms, lambs, 16,375; average worms per lamb, 3,275. 


EXPJSEIMENT No. 1. 

Copper Sulphate and Mustard. 

The use of copper sulphate as an anthelmintic against contortus 
was first developed by lluteheon in South Africa. The doses ranged 
from I oz. to three-month old lambs to 3^ oz. to sheep two years and older 
of a solution obtained by dissolving ‘45 kgm. copper sulphate in 35-96 
litres of water. In America Hall and Poster, using 50 c.cs. of a 1 per 
cent, solution (7J grains) were successful in removing 98 per cent, 
of the wmrms from three lambs. Dodd recommended the addition of 
mustard, the adult dose being 17-5 grains of each. Seddon and Ross 
obtained better results against II. coniorius with copper sulphate and 
mustard than Avith copper sulphate alone. 

Wright, after a series of tests with mustard alone, claimed that 
it was ineffective against H. contortus. Against Ostertagia Seddon 
and lioss obtained an indication of an efficiency with a 36-grain dose 
to a lamb. Not much reliance, however, can be placed on this test, as 
only one animal Avas treated. Prom their results with copper sulphate 
it Avould certainly appear that mustard either possesses some anthel¬ 
mintic value, or in some way or other its inclusion increases that of 
the copper sulphate. 
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Sets the Standard 
for All Separators 

THE 


kk 


NEW 

ERA 

(Ball-Bearing) 



Yes, the ” New Era ** sets the standard for all other Separators. Features 
which were originated bj' the New Era” luive since been coijied by all 
leading manufacturers, including Ball-bearing Bust-proof Bowls, Automatic 
Oiling. The ” New Era ” embodies every modern feature. 

It has a special neck-beafing which keeps the bowl perfectly centred, and 
absolutely eliminates vibration. Every ounce of cream is separated. 

The ” New Era is the highest-grade Separator imported without exception. 
It was awarded First Prize at the last Boyal National Show amiinst very 
keen comijetition. Hundreds of farmers from all parts of the country 
inspected it, and were amazed at its simplicity and efficiency. It is the 
cleanest skinner. You buy from us at Direct Factory Prices as follows:— 

£ s. d. 

15 gallons .5 10 0 

22 gallons . 8 10 0 

30 gallons .11 10 0 

45 gallons . 16 0 0 

60 gallons .19 0 0 

90 gallons . 22 0 0 

125 gallons . 35 0 0 

Less 10 per cent, for cash. Terms if required. 

Write for Special " New Era ” Separator Booklet. 

£ s. d. 

High Stand for 60, 90, and 125 galls.3 10 0 

Power Attachment for 60, 90, and 125 galls.5 0 9 

Hibiscus Cream Cooler . .15 0 

“ NEW ERA STEEL CHURNS. 

Churning Capacity. £ s. d. 

No. 19 ... ... 3J quart.? ... 3 12 6 

No. 20 ... ... 5.i quarts ... 4 10 0 

No. 21 ... ... 9 quarts ... 5 10 0 

We also supply Tinned Seamless Cream Cans os follows;— 

... 2 3 4 5 6 8 10 galls. 

Price ... 17s. Od. 18s. 3d. 19s. 6d. 22s. Od. 24s. 3d. 27s. Od. 30s, Od. 
Less 10 per cent, for cash. Labels, 9d. 

Sole Agents— 




Bowen St, off Ann St, Brisbane, near Fire Brigade 
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111 New South Wales the fornnila in use is 8 oz. copper sulphate 
and 8 oz, mustard to G gallons water. In Queensland the amount of 
water is reduced to 5 gallons, which raises the adult dose from 14*6 
gj'ains of each ingredient to 17*5 grains. In South Australia, AVestern 
Australia, the United States, and England, copper sulphate alone is 
still used, the respective adult doses being 14*6 grains in South Aus¬ 
tralia, 11 grains in Western Australia, 15*43 grains in the United 
States, and 17*5 grains in England. 

The formula used iii Queensland consists of 8 oz. copper sulphate 
and 8 oz. mustard to 5 gallons of water. The adult dose is 4 fluid oz., 
which contains 17*5 grains of each ingredient, the lamb dose 2 fluid oz., 
containing 8*75 grains of each. The results of treatment with this 
mixture are given in Table No. 2. 


TABLE No. 2. 


Xo. of Shf*np, 

Clnss. 

; Dose. 

No. of 
fl. ront.ortus 
Remaining. 

14 

Adult .. 

.. 17’5 graim of copper sulpluito and 17 o 

grains of mustard 

10 

15 

ditto 

.. ditto 

163 

10 

ditto 

. . tlitto 

462 

17 

i ditto 

.. ditto 

14 

18 ' 

ditto 

.. ilitto 

201 

10 j 

Lamb ,, 

.. ! 8'7,5 grains of copi)er sulphate and 8-75 
grains of mustard 

2.4 

20 

ditto 

.. ditto 

1 315 

21 

ditto 

. . ditto 

! 1,265 

22 

ditto 

.. : ditto 

1 652 

23 i 

1 

ditto 

.. i ditto .. .. .. .. 

i 278 

1 


Total worms remaining in adults, 850; average per adult treated, 
170; average number worms per control adults, 803; efficieiiej" therefore 
79 per cent. 

Total worms remaining in lambs, 2,724; average per lamb treated, 
545; average number worms i)resent per control lamb, 3,275; efficiency 
therefore 83 jier cent. 

Observations.— Copper suI])hato and mustard in the doses adminis¬ 
tered showed a fairly high anthelmintic efficiency, removing on the 
average a larger number of worms from the lambs than from the adults. 
In the case of adults Nos. 14 and 17 it is noted that only 10 and 14 II. 
contortus were recovered on post mortem, indii^ating an efficiency 
approaching 99 per cent., assuming that they averaged the same number 
of parasites originally as tlie controls. Even when compared with 
control No. 1, which contained only 186 worms, the efficiency is still 
high—about 92 per cent. Three of the lambs yiehhid comparatively few 
worms, the other two 652 and 1,265 respectively. If No. 21 is omitted 
fi*om the results the efficacy would, with the average worms of the 
remaining four sheep as 365, have been approximately 89 per cent. 
These results are somewhat in agreement with those of Beddon and Ross, 
who obtained remoyal percentages in starved lambs on a 7i-grain dose 
of 77 to 99, and also confirm their assertion that, whilst this drench 
will remove the majority of the worms from some animals, it will leave 
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a considerable proportion in others. It is difficult to compare the results 
given in this case by the 17* 5-grain dose with those obtained in New 
South Wales by a 14* 6-grain dose, but the comparison appears in favour 
of the larger dose. 

EXPERIMENT No. 2. 

Carbon Tetrachloride. 

Hall and Shillinger found that doses of 12, 18, 24, and 48 c.cs. of 
carbon tetrachloride in 2 oz. castor oil removed all the JJ. contortus 
from the four lambs treated. A dose of 4 c.cs. proved 98 per cent, 
efficient, and indicated that this dose was too small to remove all the 
infestation. A 10-c.c. dose followed by 4 oz. magnesium sulphate was 
100 per cent, efficient in three further sheep, a check animal showing 
1,434 worms. Hall also notes that a 5-c.c. monthly dose to four animals 
removed all the worms from three sheep and left about fifty in tlie 
fourth. Montgomerie found a 1-c.c. dose to cause a large decrease in 
the egg count, whilst a 5-c.c. dose showed on autopsy to have removed 
all the II. cmtortus. Seddon and Ross found that 5-c.e. doses to two 
adults, and 2i c.cs. to five lambs gave better results than any other 
drug tested. With a reduced adult dose of 2 c.cs. 76 per cent, of the 
worms were removed, though further tests with a l-c.c. adult dose gave 
an efficacy of 81 per cent. The same dose to eight lambs removed 76 
per cent, of the nematodes, Ross foujid that 2 c.cs. in 8 c.cs. of liquid 
paraffin gave the best results of the anthelmintics tested. The percentage 
efficiency is not stated. His recommendation was for an adult dose of 
2 c.cs. and a lamb dose of 1 c.c. given in liquid paraffin to make a total 
dose of 5 c.cs. Carew tested this 5-c.c. mixture, and in one case found 
numerous H. coniorUis still alive twenty-four hours later. In anotlu^r 
animal only a few worms were still present. 

Five adult sheep were given 2 c.cs. of carbon tetrachloride in 3 c.cs. of 
liquid paraffin, and five lambs 1 c.c. of carbon tetrachloride in 4 c.cs. 
of liquid paraffin, in accordance with the recommendations of Ross. A 
further lot of three adult sheep were each given 5 c.cs. of carbon tetra¬ 
chloride in order to observe the effect of the larger dose. The results 
obtained from the use of this drug are shown in Table No. 3. 


TABLE No. 3. 


No. of Shf*t‘p. 

Class. 


Dose. 

No. of 

H. contortun 
Renin iuiug. 

24 

Adult .. 

•• 

2 c.cs. carbon tetrachloride in 3 c.cs. liquid 
paraffin 

128 

25 

ditto 


ditto 

92 

26 

ditto 


ditto . 

31 

27 

ditto 


ditto 

233 

28 I 

ditto 


ditto - .. 

136 

29 

ditto 


5 c.cs. carbon tetrachloride 

20 

30 

ditto 


ditto 

4 

31 i 

ditto 


ditto 

nil 

32 

Lamb .. 


1 c.c. carbon tetrachloride in 4 c.cs. liquid 
paraffin 

71 

33 

ditto 


ditto .. ., 

29 

34 

ditto 


ditto ., 

' 324 

35 

ditto 


ditto . 

210 

36 

ditto 


ditto ,. . 

834 
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Total worms remaining in adults given 2 c.cs. carbon tetrachloride, 
640; average worms per treated adult, 128; average worms per control 
adult, 803; efficiency therefore 85 per cent. 

Total worms remaining in adults given 5 e.es. carbon tetrachloride, 
24; average worms per treated adult, 8; average wrorms per control 
adult, 803; efficiency therefore 99 per cent. 

Total worms remaining in lambs given 1 e.c. carbon tetrachloride, 
1,468; average per lamb treated, 293; average Avorms per control lamb, 
3,275; efficienc,y therefore 91 per cent. 

OBSERVApoNS. —These results indicate that, whilst the 2-c.c. and 
1-c.c. doses for adults and lambs gave relatively high efficiencies, 85 
per cent, and 91 per cent., respectively, 5 c.cs. removed practically all 
the nematodes from the three sheep treated. Hall has shown that sheep 
will tolerate 1*3 c.cs. per kilogramme of body weight, the minimum lethal 
dose being about 2 e.es. per kilogramme. Daubney, however, found that 
at a dose rate of • 1 c.c. to • 2 e.e. per lb. body weight, four out of nine 
sheep died, but wdth smaller doses up to 3 c.cs. no fatal symptoms 
followed. In New' South Wales a 1-c.e. dose is in use against the liver 
fluke Fasciola hepaiica, and occasional reports of the toxicity of this 
small dose have been made. On the other hand, 5 c.c. adult doses are 
in use in England and America, and are evidently regarded as safe, 
for otherwise they w'ould have been reduced. In Queensland, moreover, 
the 2-c.c. dose is in regular employment in several districts, and no 
advei*se reports of its safety have been received. Its recommeiiclation 
by Ross must be regarded as another factor in favour of the oi)inion 
of the drug’s safety. 

It is felt, therefore, in view of the high efficiency and relative safety 
of the 2-c.c. dose, that it W'ould be unwise to increase the dose to any 
extent. 

The addition of a purgative to carbon tetrachloride has been found 
to decreas(* its toxicity without in any way in\]>airing its anthelmhiti? 
value. Magnesium sulphate has been used for this i)urpose by Hall and 
Shillinger and Daubney, the latter being able to increase the amount 
of carbon tetrachloride to *2 c.c. per 11). body weight w’ithont any 
toxic symptoms following. In x\ustralia licpiid paraffin has been in use 
as the accompanying purgative for some time, and it is thought that 
tests with this against other purgatives may be well worth considering. 

EXPERIMENT No. 3. 

Tetrachlorethylene. 

Tetrachlorcthyleiie owes its reputation as an anthelmintic for II. 
coniortus to Schlhigman, who w-as able to report the complete removal 
of all w^orms with 5-c.c. to 20-c,e. doses. Turner and Moon, using monthly 
doses of 1 e.c. fOr every 10 lb, of body weight found that after seven 
months E. mntortus w'as still present in three of the four lambs treated. 
Seddon and Ross, using a 24 -c.c. dose, removed 70 per cent, of the 
infestation from five lambs, whilst a further test with this dose gave a 
removal percentage of 84. In 5-c.c. doses to adults there w'as an average 
of 62 residual w^orms, as compared w’ith 394 in the controls, an efficiency 
of 85 per cent. 

The adult dose of 5 c.cs. and the lamb dose of c.cs. wdiich were 
administered are in accordance with the recommendations of Schlingman 
4t ul. The results obtained from thcj^ doses are given in Table No. 4. 
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TABLE No. 4. 


No. of Sheep. 

Class. 

Bose. 

No. of 

H. amtortua 
Rcinainiiig. 

37 

Adult .. 

5 c.cs. of tetrachlorethylene 

482 

38 

ditto 

ditto 

364 

39 

ditto 

ditto 

220 

40 

ditto 

ditto .. .. .. ,. 1 

410 

41 

ditto 

ditto 

48 

42 

Lamb .. .. 

2^ c.cs. of tetrachlorethylene 

Died 

43 

ditto 

ditto 

1,134 

44 

ditto 

ditto 

2,666 

45 

ditto 

6 c.cs. of tetracHorethylone 

24 

46 

ditto 

i 

ditto 

1 i 

4 


Total worms remaining in adults, 1,52G; average per adult treated, 
305; average worms per control sheep, 803; efticiency therefore G2 per 
cent. 

Total worms remaining in two lambs given 2^ e.es., 3,799; average 
per lamb, 1,899; average per control lamb, 3,275; efficiency therefore 42 
per cent. 

Total worms remaining in two lambs given 5 c.es., 28; average per 
lamb, 14; average per control lamb, 3,275; efficiemw therefore 99 per 
cent. 

Observations. —The results of treatment with tctraehlorethylene 
are, in view of those obtained by other workers, very disappointing. 
With the five adult sheep evidence of a high efficiency is given in only 
one case, where 48 worms remained. The 2J-c.c. dose with the lambs 
gave an even more adverse indication of the value of this drug against 
H, contorixLS, The two lambs given 5 c.cs. yielded together only 28 worms, 
showing that at this dose rate for lambs a high efficiency may be expected. 
One of the lambs given a 2^-c.c. dose died. Tt was one of the weakest 
of the sheep treated, and expired about thirty hour's after treatment. 
Tetrachlorethylene in 5 c.e. doses to lambs gave indications that 
this dose rate may be dangerous. The two lambs so treated evinced 
much distress after dosage, but recovered. Two other lambs, each given 
a 5-c.c. dose, collapsed five and ten minutes after treatment. Each of 
these animals was killed about fifteen minutes after administration of 
the drug, and on autopsy it was noticed that in each case the fourth 
stomach gave off the distinctive odour of the drug, and that the majority 
of the worms were either dead or stupified; at least, very few remained 
attached to the mucosa, the majority lying motionless among the stomach 
contents. These observations to a certain extent tend to confirm those 
of Taylor concerning the passage of fluids direct to the abomasum, and 
also indicate that tetrachlorethylene may act as a contact poison. It 
is pointed out that, in the case of these two lambs, the drug was adminis¬ 
tered very slowly, and that the collapse was not due in any way to 
the liquid entering the lungs. 

EXPERIMENT No. 4. 

Sodium Arseuite and Copper Sulphate. 

Veglia, in a large series of experiments in which lie endeavoured 
to ascertain the effect of repeated doses in obtaining a complete removal 
of all B. contortus present, found that a mixture of 125 mg. of sodium 
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arsenite (containing 80 per cent, arseuious acid) and 500 mg. of copper 
sulphate given to adult sheep on two successive occasions most nearly 
achieved his purpose. Even a single treatment removed a big per¬ 
centage of the worms present. Sheather, in England, found that this 
dose caused a considerable decrease in the number of eggs passed. 
■Whitehouse reported that the South African remedy was less effective 
than his own formula, which consisted of an adult dose of 10 c.cs. of a 
solution containing 60 grains arsenious acid, 180 grains copper sulphate, 
12 c.cs. hydrochloric acid, and 8 oz. water. Seddon and Boss gave 2 
grains sodium arsenite and 8 grains copper sulphate as a powder to 
four lambs and two adults, but their results indicated that the mixture 
even at these strengths possessed little if any anthelmintic etTici(‘ncy, 
Sodium arsenite alone in 60 mg. dos^^s to lambs gave an efficiency 
similar to that obtained with tetrachlorethylene. The Whitehouse mix¬ 
ture was given to two sheep only, which on autopsy showed 31 and 42 
H. contortus as against an average of 166 in the controls. Carew, using 
a 2-oz, adult dose of a solution of 8 oz. copper sulphate, 2 oz. arsenious 
acid, and 5^ lb. magnesium sulphate to 5 gallons of water, reported 
that all the worms in the fourtli stomach wei*c killed in twenty-four hours. 
Tlie lamb dose of this formula, 1 oz., was regarded as rather severe, 
and the amount of copper sulphate Avas therefore reduced to 4 oz. 
Wood notes that the addition of sodium arsenite did not tend jn any 
Avay to give better results than copper .sulphate alone. 

In this exi)eriment adult sheep Avere gh^en 2 grains of sodium 
arsenite (85 per cent, arsenious acid) and TJ grains of cop])er sulphate 
The lambs in aeeordnnee with their age Avere given 5 grain of sodium 
ai'senite and 3 grain.s of copper sulphate. Tn each ease the drugs were 
administered as licjuids, the results being given in Table No. 5. 


TABLE No. 5. 


No. of Shoep. 

. . 

Class. 

Dose. 

No. of 
n. conioTtxis 
Roomining. 

47 

Adult .. 

2 grains sodium arsenite and 7| grains 
co]:>per sulphate 

' 

94 

48 

ditto 

ditto 

89 

49 

ditto 

ditto 

296 

50 

' ditto .. i 

ditto 

8 

51 1 

ditto 

ditto .. .. .. .. 

42 

52 

i 

Lamb .. .. 

1 grain sodium arsenite and 3 grains copper 
sulphate 

3,266 

53 1 

; ditto .. 1 

! ditto .. .. .. .. 

228 

54 ! 

ditto ,. i 

ditto .. .. .. .. 

331 

55 1 

ditto .. i 

ditto .. .. . . .. 

621 

56 

ditto .. 1 

ditto .. .. .. .. 

924 


Total worms remaining in adults, 529 j average Avorms per adult, 
106; average worms per control adult, 803; efficiency therefore 87 per 
cent. 

Total worms remaining in lambs, 5,370; average AA^orms per lamb, 
1,074; average Avorms per eontrul lamb, 3,275; efficiency therefore 67 
per cent. 

Observations. —In the case of the five adult sheep sodium arsenite 
and copper sulphate in a 2 and 7f-grain dose, respectively, gave a higher 
and more uniform efficiency than any other anthelmintic tested, though 
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the margin between it atid carbon tetrachloride is comparatively small. 
In four out of the five sheep less than 100 worms remained, in one case 
only 8 being collected, the efficiency throughout being noted as 87 per 
cent. With the lambs, however, the reduced dose removed only 67 per 
cent, of the nematodes, due mainly to the large number, 3,266, collected 
from No. 52. As the controls averaged 3,275 worms there is no indica¬ 
tion of any efficiency at all in this case. • In the other four the mixture 
gave an efficiency of 84 per cent. The only explanation that can be 
offered for No. 52, in view of the high efficiencies evidenced by the 
remaining animals, is that the dose could not have been swallowed and 
was vomited soon after administration. Unfortunately, no otlier lambs 
were available for a repeat test, but, in consideration of the results 
obtained otherwise, sodium arsenite and copper sulphate has given 
evidence of a high efficiency, but requires further investigation before 
any definite recommendation can be made. 

EXPERIMENT No. 5. 

Arsenic and Magnesium Sulphate. 

Arsenic and epsom salts was one of the first anthelmintics used in 
Australia, and owes its prominence in Queensland to Brown. Brown 
has frequently written of the efficiency of this mixture, but no com 
trolled tests have, so far as k known, ever been made of its value against 
JT. eoniortus. Seddoii and Ross used sodium arsenite in their experi¬ 
ments in 1927, but not arsenic and epsom salts. Carew mentions it as 
an efficient drench as a result of his trials in 1929, no worms alive or dead 
being found in the fourth stomach forty-eight hours after treatment. 
The arsenic is stipulated by Brown to contain not less than 95 per cent, 
arsenious acid. The epsom salts have probably been included in order 
that the purgative action may prevent much of the absorption of the 
arsenic, so reducing its toxicity. 

The formula recommended by Brown consists of 2 oz. arsenic, con- 
taining not less than 95 per cent, arsenious acid, and 6 Ih. magnesium 
sulphate to 5 gallons water. The adult dose is 2 fluid oz., or 2^ grains 
of arsenic and 105 grains of magnesium sulphate, the lamb dose 1 fluid 
oz. In Table No. 6 will be found the results of treatment with these 
doses. 


TABLE No. 6. 


li^o. of Sheep. 

Class. 

I>06C. 

No. of 

H, eonkjrtut 
Ronwlnfaig. 

67 

Adult .. 

24 grains arsenic and 105 grains magnesium 
sulphate 

214 

68 

ditto 

ditto 

6 

69 

ditto 

ditto 

26 

60 

ditto 

! ditto 

410 

61 ! 

ditto 

! ditto .. .. .. ' .. 

84 

62 

Lamb .. .. j 

grains arsenic and 53 grains magnesium 
sulphate 

462 

63 

ditto .. 1 

ditto .. .. .. .. 

686 

64 

ditto 

ditto •. 

I 746 

66 

ditto .. ! 

^ ditto .. .. ., 

616 

66 

ditto .. j 

ditto . 

613 
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Water Means Life ! 

How is Your Water Supply? 


Use Concrete Staves for your 
Water Tanh and make a 
permanent job of it. 

The Hume Tank Stave is 
readily put together &■ makes 
a perfect tank, absolutely 
immune from rust, rot, white 
ants, or fire. 

All pariiettlars on application to — 

HUME PIPE COY. (Aust.) LTD. 

Box 6134, G.P.O., Brisbane 

'Phone: J M41 (3 lines) 

Also at ROCKHAMPTON. TOWNSVILLE, CAIRNS 



Cheapest Method of Feeding Pigs 

SKIM MILK AND MEBO (MEAT AND BONE) MEAL 

Head below what has been done in New Zealand. (Extract from "Farmer 
and Stockbreeder"). 

“MEAT MEAL FOR PIGS.” 

" New Zealanders Using it Largely in Producing the 4i0-lb. Weaner. 

" Pig Eecording work in New Zealand," writes our correspondent in that 
Dominion, has shown that the 40-lb. weaner is the factor which most 
influences profitable pig raising there. Under the open-air system of pig raising 
in vogue in the Dominion, pigs have had largely to depend on grass and skim 
milk. Recording work has proved that the use of meal is highly profitable, and 
the practice of many successful pig raisers has now been modified to include the 
use of moat meal from the time the piglets are a few days old. 

"This is fed under the ‘creep' system where the piglets have access to a 
small supply of skim milk and meat meal, and it is now possible to bring litters 
of twelve and thirteen to the 4d-lb. weaner stage in eight weeks. The death rate 
has been considerably reduced also. 

" Given a 40-lb. weaner, it is comparatively easy to bring it up to the 100-lb. 
porker stage at sixteen weeks. Once the j^iglets are weaned the most profitable 
meth^ has been found to be to feed skim milk, plus ^ lb. meat meal daily 
per head, gradually increasing the (quantity of meat meal as the porker stage is 
being reached, until the pig is receiving 1 lb. a day. Despite low prices the use 
of this quantity of meat meal has been found to be highly profitable. It has been 
proved that it is unprofitable to buy weaners for rearing, and that the only 
sound policy is for farmers to breed their own." 

Supplies of Mebo can be obtained from Produce Merchants and Stores or 
direct from the Makers^ 

Thomas Borthwick and Sons (A’asia) Ltd. 

Piuhury Hoate, Eagk Street, Brubane — 

at 13s. 3d. per 150-lb. Bag or 9s. per 100-lb. Bag. 
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The ‘'FARM 

FAVOURITE" 

Foley Saddle 


Mounted with Stirrup Leather*, Iron*, and 
Folded Girth. 

Rail £ 5 - 5-0 Free 

l^de of atrong material* on a *trong tree to *tand 
hard wear. 

A strong |-in. Ringhead Bridle for 9/6, post free 

Made of Colonial Bridle Leather. Turned Back Billet* 
on Reins. N.P. Buckles, and a 3*in. Large Ring 
Bradoon Bit. 

Our Prices are Right, 

Catalogue Potted Free. 

G. J, Schneider 

387 George Street, Brisbane 

<Opposite McDonnell and EatV 




Cburcb of Bnjlanb (Brammar School, 

Brisbane 

THE SCHOOL HAS AN IDEAL SITUATION WITH 53 
ACRES OF LAND WITHIN TWO MILES OF THE CITY. There 
are two houses for boarders—Senior House for boys over thirteen 
years of age and a Junior House for boys under thirteen. The 
School has its own dairy herd of 8 cows, and is supplied with eggs 
from its own poultry yards. The Houses, Class Rooms, Reading 
Rooms, and Chapel are supplied with Electric Light; and Fittings 
are of Approved Modem Types. 

The School has four Playing Fields, turf and cement wickets, 
boat sheds, tennis courts, cement swimming pool, and open-air 
gymnasium. 

THE SCHOOL PREPARES FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
EXAMINATIONS and FOR THE UNIVERSITY. There is a 
special class for boys intending to enter Business, or to go on the 
Land. 

Parents are strongly advised to enter their sons at as early an 
age as possible. 

FIRST TERM COMMENCES 1st FEBRUARY, 1983. 

For Prospectus apply to the Headmaster, W. P. F. MORRIS, M.A. 
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Total worms reinainiu^ in adults, 740; average per adult, 148; 
average worms per control adult, 803; efficiency therefore 82 per cent. 

Total worms remaining in lambs, 3,013; average per lamb, 603; 
average worms per conti*ol lamb, 3,275; eifieiency therefore, 87 per cent. 

Observations. —Those results demonstrate that Brown's reports of 
the efficiency of this drench were ai>parently well founded, with both 
adults and lambs a large percentage of the worms being removed. The 
results p-e more uniform with the lambs, due most likely to a more 
even original infestation. The worms remaining in four of the five 
adult sheep denote an efficiency of 88 per cent., and from three of the 
four only 6, 26, and 84 //. contort ns were (collected. 


EXPERIMENT No. 6. 

Sodium Fluosilicate. 

Sodium fluosilicate has been given recent prominence as a dust 
spray for insect pests, but the literature available gives no information 
con(*,erning its anthelmintic proi)erties. Rizk Attia in Eg\'pt gives the 
minimum lethal dose for goats as 1-5 grams, and states that even a 
1 gram dose may be followed by toxie symptoms, lioss, in the course 
of correspondence with the writer, notes that the toxicity of the drug 
is*not as high as reiiorted and states that the dOvSe for sheep is 1 to 1-5 
grams and that 3 grams may be toxic, rnfortunately only four sheep 
were available for testing this drug, all of wdiicli showed the typical 
signs of a heavy infestation. Nos. 68 and 69 were very weak and it 
was very doubtful whether they would survive. The dosages varied 
from 1 to 2 grams, the drug lieiiig administered in a hard capsule after 
the usual preliminary starving. 

TABLE No. 7. 


No. of Sheep. 

Class. 



Pose. 



No. of 

H . contortm 
Keinaiuing. 

67 i 

Adult .. 


, 2 graiiiK 





Died 

68 i 

ditto 


1 1 -6 grams 





Died 

69 

ditto 


■ 1 '5 grams 


. . 


, . 

220 

70 

ditto 

1 


; 1 gram 

• • 

• • 



1,694 


The animal that received two grams and No. 68 to which 1-5 grams 
were given died the day following treatment. Unfortunately it could 
not be determined to what extent the drug had aided in bringing on 
death. The fact that No. 69 was able to tolerate the 1*5 gram dose, 
even thongh it was very weal« before treatment, indicates that the 
1*5 gram dose should not affect a normal healthy animal. As only. 
220 w^orms were collected from this sheep as compared with an average 
of 803 from the controls, there is an indication that with this dose 
sodium fiuosiUeate possesses some degree of anthelmintic efficiency. 
The large number of worms remaining in No. 70 after administration 
of a 1 gram dose likewise suggests that this dose is too low to be of 
any value. 












If®;"' 

f:; \ SumiBaming the resultw of the experiments outlined above,' ^1?' 

;!-/efiSciencies of the anthelmintics used are expressed below. 


5 TABLE No. 8. 


Drug I’sed. 

Efficiency 
in Lambs. 

No. ot 
j^nimals 
Used. 

Efficiracy 
in Adults. 

No.ot 

'' ■ 

Oftrbon tetrachlorido (2 c.cs.) .. 

Per cent. 


Per cent. 
86 

6 

€arbon totraohlorido (1 (.‘.e.) .. 

Ill 

5 



, Carbon tetrachloride (5 c.cs.) .. 



99 

3 

: . Axsenic and magnesium sulphat/e .. ; 

87 

*5 

82 

6 

Copper sulphate and mustard .. | 

Sodium arsenite and copper sulphate ; 

83 ! 

i 5 1 

79 

6 

07 1 

; 5 i 

! 87 

5 

Totrachlorethylene (5 c.cs.) .. .. 

09 i 

2 

62 

5 

'' Tetrachlorethylene (2^ c.cs.) .. .. ! 

42 I 

3 


• * 

Sodium tluosilicate (2 grams) .. | 


• • 

Died 

1 

; Sodium tluosilicate (1’5 grams) ..; 

.. 1 

,. 

73 

1 

,,, Sodium fluosilicate (J -5 grams) 

.. ! 

,, 

Died 

1 

/ ; Sodium fiuosiliwite (1 gram) .. 

.. : 

1 

’ * i 

* 

1 


1 I 


* J ,504 H. contorius loft; 803 iii controls. 


Perhaps the most outstanding finding in these experiments has 
been the almost total failure of tetrachlorethylene to repeat the high 
efficiencies obtained from it by previous workers in the doses of 5 c.cs. 

., .and 2i e.cs. for adults and lambs respectively. In both classes of sheep, 
v; w^ith the exception of sodium tluosilicate, this drug left the largest 
number of worms of the several drugs tested. No^definite opinion of 

■ • the anthelmintic value of sodium tluosilicate can be expressed until 
. further experiments arc carried out. Jn view of the high efficiencies of 

■ three of the drugs used and of the fact that sodium tluosilicate, if 
proven highly efficient, would most probably have to be administered 
ifts a powder, a tedious process wdiere large numbers of sheep are 
concerned, it is doubtful wdiether additional work with this drug would 

; be worth wiiile. Carbon tetrachloride, copper sulphate and mustard, 
and arsenic and epsom salts all gave very good results. Carbon tetra- 
chloride in 2 c.c. doses was second in efficiency in the adults, though I' 
the margin between it and sodium arsonite and copper sulphate was ' 

: comparatively small. With the lambs it removed on the average 91 per 
" ‘ cent, of the worms present and proved to be the most efficient drug 
/ tested on these animals. For reasons already outlined, although the 
; 5 c.c. dose gave almost 100 per cent, efficacy wdth three ad\ilt sheep, 

V this dose is not recommended. It is, therefore, considered that, in sp ■ 

. far as efficiency is concerned, carbon tetrachloride in 2 c.c. and 1 c*dv V 
; doses for adults and lambs respectively was the best anthelmintic 
^ te Second preference may be given to arsenic and magnesium 
; ^sulphate, though there is little to choose between this mixture and copper ; 
" Sulphate find mustard. It is felt that the results given by sodixim arsenite; I 
and copper sulphate would be equal to, if not better than, those yielded' 
f\:hy arsenic and magnesium sulphate or copper sulphate and mustard,,- 
; ,;but in view^ of the comparatively low efficiency exhibited by the reduced r 
; dose for iambs, it cannot, at any rate for the time being, be given any = - 
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Sensational Value ! 

AUSTRALIAN WOOL 

RIDING 

TWIST 

Work Trousers 


Tailored to Measure 


29/6 

,TO MEASURE 


Extra stout quality all wool Hiding Twist—will wear like 
iron. Available in foiu’ fast colours, tailored to measure^» 
with all oxtraB for 29/6 pair, or trvo pairs for 58/-. This 
value is unbeatable anywhere. 

Measukbments Required. —Side seam from waist to ankle, 
inside log, w^aist, seat, width at knee, width at bottoms. 
State pockets, plain or cuff bottoniH. 
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Cut the Cost of 
Getting Cream 

The big problem of many dairymen is to cut the cost of production. 
Many other dairymen, however, have found a profitable solution by 
installing the 

EUREKA MILKER 

Linked with either the 

MELOTTE or 
WESTFALIA 
SEPARATOR 

1 

the plant driven hy the 

Emu or Fetter Engine 

, TJirre. is not 11u* sJuulim- ol a that inaidiiiu' inilkiny 'vvilh the j 

Eureka dotinitoly loAvery tlie cost of milk. V\'e have iM*(jres of | 

iettei'is irojn uhoih ^r)ij(h ti’ll a vital of lime aral money saved. 

We’ll gladly send \u\i coides ■ tlu-y sCfVe as a wonderini guide. 

Machine’ miltie.g wilh the Imrekn is much faster. You can milk 
manv umre i-ovvs at no increase in cost and still ha\e time for oilier i 
)»’fKlueli\e work. 

Make more money from dairying- a.nd lake the first step hy writing 
us for Iho complete facds. T4et nothing turn von against llu\ EuroHa 
.Milk'er-03’’/!’ YOUK C:0STS Of>WN. 

CLARK & FAUSET LTD. 

CESTABUSHEO 1S81> 

Machinery Merchants & Engineers 

72 to 86 Eagle Street - Brisbane 





fittog ijil^ the factor of safety, there haa been a" 

agamst the use of carbon tetrachloride, but in a 2 c,e: 
.adult dbse it is considered that this drug is equally as safe as any oL 
' the tested. It must be borne in mind that the safety of any drug 

;4epends to a large extent on the method of administration, and the 
niethods of many sheepmen who endeavour to race through the floeh 
mult in a certain carelessness, under whicli conditions even the safest 
drug may produce fatal results. The extensive use of car))oii tetra- 
«ddoride on many large properties in Qu(‘euslaiid, without any 
conspicuous untoward results and its recommendation by lloss, are 
considered adequate guarantees that the drug is safe. In calcium 
deficient country, however, proper }>reeantioiiary measures must be 
taken, and the flock should be given a (‘alcium lick for some time prior 
to treatment. 


Copper sulphate and mustard in the doses administered, 17-5 grains, 
appears reasonably safe, but it must hi\ pointed out that in New 
South Wales the safe dose is placed at 14-() grains. 

"With regard to ease of administration carbon tetrachloride is 
without doubt the easiest to handle. Compared Avith the j)reparation of 
arsenic and magnesium sulphate and of copi)er sulphate and mustard, 
little mixing is required for carlmn tetrachloride and liquid paraffin. 
Against the tedious funnel method of administration carbon tetrachloride 
is given in a syringe holding Ihe exact dose, and under these conditions : 
the number of sheep treated can be almost doubled. P^inally, carbon,;; 
tetrachloritle may be given without any previous starvation, a decided 
advantage Avben the animals are weakened by dry conditions, when the 
starvation re(iuircd l^eforo and after treatment by the other drugs musit 
seriously aifect the flock. 

Finally, considering tlie cost of Ireatmeni, it is noted that at ; 
Brisbane prices, to drench 1,000 adult sheep, the cost of carbon tetra- ; 
chloride and liquid paraffin would be about 11s. dd., of arsenic and 
epsom salts 8s., and of copper sulphate and mustard 10s. Gd. Carbon 
tetrachloride is therefore the most cxpeiisiAm of the three anthelmintics 
tested, but costs very little more per 1,000 sheep tlian eo|)per sulphate ;! -, 
and mustard. This sliglit extra (‘ost is thought to be more than , 
compensated for by the time saved in mixing and in administration, V' 
and l)y its greater efficiency. ; j 

Summary. 

Under the conditions outlined above carbon t(draeliloride in a -’ 
2 c.c. adult and 1 c.c. lamb dose combined with liquid paraffin to make S 
5 c.cs. is considered the most successful method of treatment again>:t.,V: 
li. contorius. Arsenic and epsom salts, and copi)er sulpliate and mustard; ; 
in the doses used are also liighly eflicient, with little to choose betweeil;| ^ 
them but with the former drench perhaps the cheaper and more efficient. :J ; 

; Tetraehlorethylene gave very disappointing results. In any case itS;'^ 
cost as compared with that quoted for carbon tetrachloride, &e., would ;> 
, ^prohibit its use, the treatment of 1,000 shwp costing a little more thto > 

Further experiments are re<pured Avith sodium arsenite and copp^i^; ^ 

! and with sodium fluosilicate before any definite opinion on " 

‘ against H. canibrtus expressed. , r 
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The Efficiency of Carbon Tetrachloride^ Tetrachlorethylenei &c.| against 

Tapeworms, 

As the lambs were heavily infested with the tapeworm, Moni^ia 
sp., an opportunity was afforded of making some observations on the 
effe(;t of the various anthelmintics used on these parasites. 

The five control lambs yielded nearly fifty tapeworms between 
them, many of the worms being over 10 feet in length. From the 
presence of tapes in each one of the five controls it was assumed that 
each lamb of the flock was infested. Carbon tetrachloride, tetrachlor- 
ethylene, and copper sulphate and mustard appeared to have had little 
effect on the tapes in the lambs treated, every lamb yielding numbers 
of worms, many of them of fair length. From the lambs treated with 
arsenic and magnesium sulphate not one complete tape, i.e., a tape 
of any noticeable length, was obtained. Unfortunately time did not 
allow a more complete examination to ascertain whether or no the 
heads were removed along with the strobila. However, the resulls 
indicate a certain efficiency against tapeworms possessed by this arsenic 
mixture. With sodium arsenite and copper sulphate there was evidence 
of a slight efficiency only. 
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TO NEW SUBSCBIBEKS. 

New subscribers to tbe Journal are asked to write their names 
legibly on their order lonns* The best way is to print your surname, 
and fall Christian names In block letters, so that there sliall be no 
possibility of mistake. 

When names are not written plainly it involves much tedious 
labour and loss of valuable time in cheeking electoral rolls, 
directories, and other references. This should be quite unnecessary. 

Some new subscribers write their surname only, and this lack of 
thought leads often to confusion, especially when there are other 
suhscrlbers of the same surname in the same district. 

Everything possible is done to ensure delivery of the Journal, and 
new subscribers would help us p*eatly by observing the simple rule 
suggested^ and thus reduce the risk of error In names and postal 
addresses to a minimum. 
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PACKING GRAPES FOR MARKET AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By J. H. GREGORY, Inytruclor in Fruit Packing. 

T he grape industry of Queen&land, particularly in the 'Sitanthorpc district, is 
increasing in production rapidly. To meet this increase it is necessary to 
find new markets. Tests in cold stores have shown that the Stanthorpo grapes 
are eminently suited for export overseas. Successful shipments have been sent to 
Batavia, Singapore, Canada, and New Zealand. The success gained has only been 
achieved by close attention to the packing and the ‘ ‘ get up' * of the fruit. I 
propose, as two distinct systems of packing are used, to deal with the handling 
of grapes separately for the local and export markets. The same cblxq and system 
of harvesting the fruit should be used either for export or local marKct. 


Shed Equipment. 

The equipment necessary in the packing shed is not of a very costly nature. 
One set of small platform scales, long benches for laying out the grapes ready to 
pack, packing stands to hold the case whilst being packed, grape trimmers, case¬ 
making bench, wiring machine, 1 large bin for holding bulk cork, kero tins cut 
flat for cork measuring. The benches and stands can be made at home for a 
small cost. Empty galvanised iron crates with the addition of legs make satisfactory 
benches. 

Harvesting. 

Fruit should be picked, as far as possible, in the ewd of the day and never 
whilst wet from rain or dew. Pickers can, with advantage wdiilst picking, trim 
the bunches of all small, damaged, or diseased berries, care being taken to keep 
the fruit as cool as possible whilst handling. Large, roomy baskets make excellent 
picking containers. The bunches when trimmed should bo carefully i)la('ed in the 



Plate 175 (Pig. 1). 

Showing the method of placing all stalks up in the picking basket so 
that Ininches cun always be handled by the stalks without having 
to touch the fruit. This assists in preserving the natural bloom 
on the fruit. 

picking baskets with the stems up (Fig. 1), pickers taking care to always handle 
the fruit by the stems and to as much as possible retain the natural bloom on the 
fruit- The baskets when full should be placed in a cool, shady position until 
ready for transport to the packing shed. On entering tho packing shed the bunches 
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ShoLTC in the Profits! 

I WE SUPPLY 

Grocery, Hardware, Saddlery, Imple- 
™ meats. Separators, Cream Cans, Tools, 
£ and all kinds of Cattle and 

Poultry Foods. 

Last year our members received a 
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spent with the Society. 

C Our low prices do not allow any commissions. 

Whv not SAVE ON THE FIRST COST and 
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III We Quote 

d SEAMLESS CREAM CANS 

2-gal. 3-gal. 4-gal. 5-gal. 6-gal. 8-gal. lO-gal. 
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“HARTON” CATTLE DIP 
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for full price list. 
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Society Ltd. 

Red Comb House Roma St., Brisbane 
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should bo oxainiiiod furtluu' aud any djuiiagod berries missed during i)revious 
handling earclully (diDjusl. Tho fruit should then be spread out on a flat table 
1)11 the eool side of the })nildiug (Fig. 2), again taking eare to place them carefully 
with the stalks up. This assists the fruit to cool and enabh's llie packer quickly 
to select any j)articular size or tyj»e of bunch that he ujay neiul to fill a particular 
portion of the layer when he is packing the fruit. 


Ur.ATI-: 170 (Fig. 2). 



.Fruit sjiread out on the tabl<‘ prior to packing. Again iioti('e the way all stalks 
arc placed ujuvards to jiermit easy Jiandling of bunches. 


Sweating or Wilting. 

It is recomnu'uded to ss\eat grajx'S for al)out 21 to IS hours before i>acking. 
This is done by storing tht‘ fruit in a. cool i)lace wherti tlu' air has free circulation 
around it. Weather conditions have an effect on the sweating j)eriod, graj)es in 
warm weather taking less time than in the c»)olcr periods. Aft(‘r sweating tin* 
fruit be(*omes tougher and more pliable, enabling it. to lx* handled with grcati'r case 
and less chance of cracking tlu' berries or dajuaging thi> fruit at tin* st.'dk. 
Sweaiiug also helps to t'liminate slackness in })acking which is likely to dc\eloj> 
during transit through the >lirinkage in berries whicli are i^acked without Ix'ing 
sweated. 



Plate 177 (Fig. 3). 

Types of grape trimming clippers. 
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PACKING FOR LOCAL MARKET. 

Containers. 

There are tw-o tyj)cs 6t‘ half-buslicl eases iti use and a quarter-bushel case. 
Bushel cases are not recomniciided. The Bump Half-bushel, 18 inches long by 
7k inches wide by 8fi inches deep, is an excellent container, but the better container* 
is the Half-bushel Standard Case, 18 intdies long by 5J inches wide by 111 inchea 
deep. This container when in transit has not the same weight of fruit pressing on 
the bottom layer as the Half-bushel Bum]) case, the Standard’^ only having 
tJi inches of fruit as against 7^ inches in the **Bunip.This is a factor for 
consideration where fruit is being sent long distances to the northern markets of 
the State, A quarter-bushel ease is also used and is very popular on some markets. 
Growers are ad\dsed to consult with their distributors before adopting this package. 
Another popular metliod adopted by progressive growers is the use of cartons. 
(Fig. 4.) Some growers use cardboard but the lH‘at typo of carton is one made 
of plywood. This lias tlie advantage of not bulging at the sides when tilled with 
fruit, as hapjienH on occasions with cardboard, making it harder to place the 
contniiuirs in the boxes used for transit. The cartons can bo made to a size that 
will hold approximately 2 or 4 lb. of fruit and will fit the ordinary eases in use. 
BiiTcreiit, sives of cartons can be, used, but growers are advised to consult distri- 
bnlors as to the best sizes to use for their particular trad(‘. 



Platk 178 ( Fig. 4). 

('artoijs used for packing. Throe of those cartons hi \ bushel ease. 

Packing. 

The saint! system of [lacking is adopt(‘d in both the* typos of cases. Packers 
should endeavour as much as^jiossiblo to keep all stalks to the centre of the box 
so that buyers can o[)en the cases on either toj), bottom, or sides and only find a 
surf ace of fruit with practically no stalks showing. (Figs. 5, (i, and 7.) This 
style of packing is easily done. I’lie case sliould be lined with clean wdiite or 
coloured pajier and the fruit carefully jilaced in the case in layers. Tht* first 
layer is started by jdaciug the ]»oints of two bunches in the corners of out! end 
of the box with the stalks to the centre of the layer but facing u])war(ls and 
inwards. ( Fig. f).) Bunches are then ]»laco<l point first into the corners made by 
those bunches and the side, of the box until the layer is finished. The* space, if 
any, between the tw’o linos of grapes of the first, layer is then filled }>y placing 
bunclu'S into the space with the points to the bottom and Hu* stalks u]). This 



Method of jilacirig two pieces of timber on the floor of shed. This makes a 
goml solid nailing down bench, and permits the bottom of the case as 
well as the top to bulge slightly when the lid is nailed on. 
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r*LATK ISO. 


Fj<;. 5. 

(lie (iiHt 

hiycr. Ncitc Iioav nil stalkw .'irc 
phK*(‘(l icivv.MKjH mikI upwards so 
Uuit only fruit \vill show if llie 
b(»ttoiu l>oard of tlio [»:u'kod 
C'as(‘ is rciuovod. 


Flo. C. 

Finished ease befcoe iiailiu^ down. 
Note how all stalks are carefully hid<len. 
If care i.s taken, all sides of the ease 
will open up showing fruit only. 



Plate 181 (Fij;. 7). 

Side view of ease Ix^fore being nailed down. Note the height of the fruit 

in the ease. 
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presents n level surface of fruit free from stalks to the bottom of the case. The 
process is carried on until witli the l)uinj» Case the ease is half filled, when the 
fruit is shaken into position by light bumping. Battens should bo placed beneath 
the ends of the case whilst this operation is being performed. The Standard case 
should have the fruit eased into position when about oncdlurd full and again when 
about three-quarters full. The case is haaJly finished by packing the fruit in layer by 
layer, bringing the fruit to a height of 3 to 11 inches (Fig. 7) above the toi> of 
the ease. Battens arc then placed under the ends of the ease, the paper folded over, 
the lid held in position with a gentle pressure placed on the fruit, and the case 
be packed in the case. This is an advantage from the buyer’s j)oint of view. U 
suflicient care is taken in this operation the bunches will not be injured in any way. 
After easing tlu' fruit into position and before finally nailing down, the lid should 
be rcmov<‘d and the top of the case insi)ected. .If by mischamui any grapes are 
cracked these should he carefully (dii>pcd and removed. The whole success of 
grape packing is having the fruit tight in the ease to prevent movement whilst in 
transit. Movement in the finished casti causes dainaged and wet frail, making 
consignments wasty and unsaleahlc. 

Packing for Export. 

Where grapes are intemh^d to be stored for lengtliy ]>erio<ls tu- transported -over 
long distances in refrigejation, two methods of packing are used, these being 
granulated cork and suJjdiite paper and woodwool. 

Th(i most favoured methoil eommereially is the use of granulatc^d cork as the 
I)acking medium. This method of packing has the advantage over the sulphite 
tissue paper and woodwool, in the fact th;it a much larger ipiantlty of fruit can 
be i)acke<l in the ease. This is an advantage from the buyer’s point of view. It 
also means that the grower does not need such a large ninn])er of cases to harvest 
his crop, greatly reducing his outlay for timber handliiig and cartagi?. Shi])ping 
freights, whieh Jirci based on the cubic space occu]>ic(i, are replaced, as a greattu* 
quantity of fruit is eontained in a given space. .11 must be remembered that 
overseas buyers buy the fruit on the basif of the Aveight eontained iu tlje case. 

Ju some countries f)arj‘els are used instead of cases and sawdust in pJac(‘ of 
granulated cork. It is necessary that the sawdust be absolutely eli'an and free 
from taint. 

All varhdies of grapes grown iu Qiie<‘iisland are not suitc'd for (‘.xport, 1i>e 
number of suitable varieties Ixung very small. The best varieties of white 
gra]>es in their order of merit are tlie Ohanez, Waltham (.^ross, and Cervant; blaek 
grap'es, .Purjtio Ibniilhoii, Black Malaga, and Black Muscat; red grapes, Bed 
Malaga aiul Fhame Tokjiy. This opinion is based on the resalts of export consign 
inents to the East, New Zealand, and Canada, and exj>erimeutal j^ackages stored 
in Brisbane. , 

After analysing the results of thosk* eonsigiiments Hut length of time tJie 
various varieties should Ix' able to be. stor<*d with safety w'ould be—Black Muscats, 
four to five weeks; Waltham Cros.s, fivi* to six weeks; Ohanez, Purple (’ornirdiou, 
Flame Tokay, Red Malaga, Black Malaga, and Corv.aiit, s(*ven to eight weeks. 

Tt must be stressed that this could only be achieved by every attention to 
careful handling. 

Selection of Fruit. 

Careful seJeetion of bunches abso ]days an imjiortant j)art in successful 
exj)orting. l4trgt^ loose tyx)es of bunches should always )>e sehadiMl. Tight bunches 
are unsatisfactory, being harder to trim .and clean, berries in many eases being 
damaged whilst h'imming is being carried out. Often the large, tight buticlies 
contain many blemished berries in the <'entre of the bunch wldch can only be 
satisfactorily removed by cutting the bunches into sections. Tliis is unde.sirabh^ 
Jis the value of the fruit is depreciated by reducing the size of the bunches. 
Bunches should bo select'd containing only large (‘ven fruit the ^‘hen and chickens^’ 
ty])e of bunch being unsuitable. Bunches insisting of small fruit are of low 
commercial value ami have no chance of returning to the grower sullicieiit to ])ay 
marketing and tran.s])ort ex]»enses over a long distance. It is advisable to leave 
a length of the stalk attached to the bunch when picking. 'Phis assists the packt‘r 
when handling the fruit. Bunches with long stalks appear to carry and open in 
better cx)ndition than when clip])ed short,. 

Containers* 

The container used, when j>acking wdth cork, is the thrco-fpiarter bushel with 
a centre partition. The diinension.s of this case clear of the partition when made 
on the flat arc:—24 inches long by 31^ inches wide by 6 inches deep. Packing 
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oaii be done from the aide with the case made on the Hat or, as some i)ackers prefer, 
Iho case can be made the upright way 24 inches long ]>y (5 indies widi^ by ill inches 
deep, 

lioth ways have licen tried and pix)ved satisfaelory, the advantage of tlio wide 
way alJowdng more room for working, BundieH ludjig placed in tlie. bottom of a 
case made the narrow way have a much greater duiuce of beiiig damaged wliilst 
being jdaced in position through rubbing against the side of the box owing to the 
working space being so eonfinod. 

TJiis ease is quite satisfactory for the sulphite’ ]»:iper and woodwool ].)ackitig. 
A smaller ease is not K’coiumended coniinercially, although satisfactory results were 
obtained with the stamlard half liushd eas(‘ IS inches long by ]']h inches wide by 
5l inches deep. 

Lining Paper. 

Inning paper is usi^d with all the iliftVront packs. Plaiu white or co]oiir<^<l j»a.])er 
cut to the correct size to lit th(‘ ease shoiihl lu’ used. For the 1 bushel paper 12 iindies 
by 20 inches whh’ is suitable and leaves a good margin for overlaqiping, two pieei’s 
being used for each eonqtartineid of the ease. Oare. should be taken to s(‘e that 
the pa])er is placed in tlie case neatly as damaged or torn lining j*‘aper creates a bad 
first inq»res'sion when fruit is iKoiig examined. 

Granulated Cork Filler. 

The cork coim’s jiai'ked in bales ready for use, but y»resse<l into u tight mass. 
Til is can easily be broken \ij) by th(‘ use of an old I'liisid used witli a stabbing 
niotion. The balk cork should be placed in a liin, as if left opim the wdnd will 
soon blow it alnnit the packing shed, causing waste and extra work and loss of time 
clearing up. 

A kerosene tiu cut on tin; fiat is a good cork nmasnre f»>r the ])acker to iisr, 
permitting the packer to sei’ the amount of granulated <><)rk he is using. The 
average c;ise of fruit takes approximately li kerosene tins of cork to the case. 
'JMds will ^ary slightly whether the cork is fine or coarse, or the bunches light or 
k)<).se. 

Xo weight of cork can be given to use to the eas<‘ as the diflfi’rent types of 
cork vary in wadght, some being 41 lb. to tin* kerosene tin, wliilst some cork* weighs 
as low as 2} lb. to the kerosene tin. 

1’he cork should not b(‘ loo coarse as it will not pemdrate the bunches. Caro 
sliouhl also 1)0 t.akeii to s(’C that the cork is md. too finely granulated, as cork of tin's 
description adheres strongly to the fruit after stovagei spoiling the selling value. 
It should be j'emeuibered that after travelling long distances and heiug 8t»)re(1 a 
long time buindiea cannot be shaken too roughly to dislodge cork, as the berries 
are not .as tight on the stalk then as when pickotl. This slniws the neeossitv of 
the cork lieing free from dust and not greuiul too finely. 



Pr.ATF. 182 (Fig. 8). 

Standard i-bushel and J-bushel c?ise opened on the side showing the abseiiec of 
stalks when the fruit is packed correctly. 
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Packing. 

When j)aeking on the flat^ tlie case is first lined with paper, and a layer of cork 
alK>ut I inch in (iepth is spread on the bottom of the case. The trimmed bimohes 
are then placed in a layer upon the cork. This layer when completed has a layer 
of cork sprinkled upon it, and the process is repeated until the ease is filled {Pig. 9) 
to i inch above the top. The; fruit and cork is then gently shaken into position by 
placing the lid over the fruit and gently knocking each end upon the bench. If this 
op’orafion is carefully carried out no damage to the berries will rosiilt. If any 
berries hai)pen to become damaged tiny slionld be carefully clipped oil and removed. 

A layer of cork is then spread on the fruit (Pig. IP) and the lid ai,)idied. 



T‘late IS.I (Uig. p). 

( as(‘ packed lor CA'port iii granulated coi.k. Uei’ort' nailing down the fruit is 
c<nared with a final layer of cork. 


If jiacking th(‘ narrow way, a depth of about i inch of cork should be s]uvad 
on tlie Ixdtoiiij then a layer of fruit, which is coverifd wnth cork, taking care to see 
that the cork runs between the fruit and the sid(^ of: the case. Tins process is 
repeated layer by layer until d he case is full, WJiilst packing, the fruit and cork 
should be gently shaken in position when the case is about a)ie-thir(l full, and again 
when about J inches from tlie The case should l>e filled to ^ to 1 inch above 



Plate 184 (Pig. 10). 

The same casias in Pig. 9 with the final layer of cork applied. This case is now 
ready to nail down. 
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the top. The fruit should then be shaken into position by using the lid in the same 
manner as in the other packs. Granulated cork should be used to level the top off 
before finally nailing the lid in j>osition. 

Packing in woodwool and sulphite paper should present no difficulties. The 
ease is first lined with paper, and then a pad of w'oodw'uol is placed on the bottom 
and around the sides of the l)ox. The clipped bunches are then carefully wrapped 
in the sulphite paper and placed closely together in the box. Only large-sized bunches 
should be used. Where bunches are smalTj two at a time can be placed in the ono 
sheet of paper. This is preferable to wraj*piiig small Itunchcs Be])aratcly. The 
packer should aim at having one layer of fruit in thi^ ease. From this it will ])« 
seen that only large bunchea will adapt themselves satisfactorily to this jiack. Wlieu 
the box is filled any spaces betAveen the bunches are carefully padded Avith AA^oodwool 
<Fig. 11). A layer of woodAvool is then placed on" the top of the fruit, and the 
lid pla(?ed in position. The suljdiite paper should l>c cut at least 15 inches by 15 inches 
in size. 

Special points to romt'mbev Avhen doing this pack are— 

Tease the AvoiAdwool into a soft )>ad. 

Keep tlie bunches tightly ]>acked and avcH paddtul so that there is no inoA omeut 
ill the fruit after the lid is applied. 

Close attention to the following points Avhen xmckhig grap<;s wdll assist greatly 
in obtaining satisfactory resulls:— 

1. Clip buni'.hes of all blemished, diseased, and small berries. Bemember the 

export trade only wants very high-class fruit. 

2. Ahvays remove damaged or diseased berries by clix)pjug. Pulling often 

eauses moisture Avith its high percentage of waste. 

:i Do not pick grapes after heavy <lews or rain, but Avait until the fruit: has 
dried. Buuches do not readily dry after removing from file vine. 
.Moisture is fatal to the sucecssfuJ carriage of grapes. 

4. Avoid cutting up biiiiclies as much as possible ; small bunches or sprigs of 

berries spoil ilic sale of high-class grapes. 

5. Sweat in a cool, dry place. 

<). Do not pack fruit Avhilst hot, but allow all fruit to thoroughly cool beforo 
]ia eking. 

7. Haiidlo fruit by the stalks only. Tliis helps to jiroscrve the bhmm on tlu! 
grapes, helping them to keep a fresh appearance even after a long period 
of storage. 

S. 8e<‘ that all IkuitcIs tit closely togotlier Avlieu making up cases. 



Platts 185 (Fig. 11). .... 

Fruit packed for export using the sulphite paper, and Avoodwool method of jiacking. 
The paper on three of the wrapped bunches is torn, showing the fruit. 
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ELLVAT/ON 

I'LATK 180 (Fig. 12). 

Table to hold froit whilst packing. 



Plate 187 (Pig. 13). 
Packing Stand. 


This stand will hold one export case and the kerosene tin cork container 
whilst packing. 


\-2rL6mS: 
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Labelling. 

Tho use of a fancy label is of groat, assisiaiice from the (Uspla.y and advertising 
point of view. Labels should t>o made bright and attra.<*tive, and eoutain in the 
design spaces to permit tlie printing of all particulars such as the weight and 
variety of grapes. The label to be complete should have t*m bodied in the design the 
grower’s name and addr(\s.s, the address having toi contain the word “Australia’' in 
plain letters to be suitable under the Commerce Act for export. A label 11 inches 
by 5^ inches will fit the end of the export ease or standard half-bushel. The dump 
half-bushel label will measure a maximum size of 8 inches by 7 inches. 

Stencils. 

Btcncils must also conform to the (-ommoiiwealth regulations and Qiu'eiislaud 
Fruit and Vegetables Act by having tlic full name and address of j)acker, and whort; 
used for exxmrt the word “Australia.” Cases must also be branded with the 
name of the fruit and the weight contained in the cnsc. 

Wiring. 

Wiring the cases 'vnIicu exx»ortitig or semJing long distances is a necessity, 
Tho wires should bo placed around the case inch from inside edge of the ends. 

Two wires should 1x5 used, one at each end in pref«‘reiice to om* around the middle 
of the box. ('are should lx.’ taken to see that they are ]>laced around the ca,s»’. 
])aral]el to the end of the box t(»wards the mbldle about J to 1 bich from the inside 
edge of the end boards. 

This is essential if the wiring is to give the best result^. Often when packing 
for local markets two small bo-xes can be wired together to advant.Mg<‘. 

Transport. 

It is necessary to follow up good harvovsting and ])acking operations by careful 
liandliiig whilst the fruit is in transit to tlu* rail or lM)at. Th(3 fruit, should not be 
left where it can become wet. Carters should not walk on or sit ujkui paek<‘d cases. 
It is only by the close attention to all these details that the perfect x»roduct can be 
delivered to the. world’s markets in a condition that is g(x,)d enotigh for the buyer 
to pay enough to gi\'e tho gj'ower a satisfactory return for liis labour. 

Acknowledgment. 

Thanks are due to ]V[essrs. J. Fi^rris and J. Winkler, of (Uen Axdiri, and K. 
Th'rkins, of JiallandeaHj for making available the fruit which was used for taking 
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BACON FOR EXPORT. 

“After seeing what has been achieved in other laiidSj we in Australia should 
])ause and consider the advisability of having a stocktaking of our methods, with 
tho object of making a sincere effort to produce a suitable, baeon for export at a 
selling i)rice not atjove world parity,” writes Mr. J. T. Madden, of Casino. 

“Australia is at a disadvantage in competing in the British market owing to 
its geographical ])osition,” ho continues. “The possibility of securing an oversea 
trade of mild-cured bacon hinges on the result of research that is now being 
conducted with the ol)ject of overcoming the difficulty of transport through the 
tropics. Mild-cured bacon cannot satisfactorily be trans{)ortcd over long distances, 
as BO fa,r no simple way has been found of preventing the fat turning rancid after 
about six to eight weeks’ .storage. The alternative is to make bacon from frozen 
pork, and scientific experiments in jirogress at the Low* Temperature Research 
Station at Cambridge under the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
have lately proved that frozen pork that has been stored for a longer jieriod than 
would be necessary to send it to Great Britain from Australia can still be made 
into very good bacon. 

“The bacon j^roduced is as good as Dutch and very little inferior to Danish.” 

Mr. Madden directs attention to the fact that in 1929-1930 production of pig 
products was short of State requirements. “If the official year book figures can be 
taken as correct,” says Mr. Madden, “there appears to be ample scope for increased 
production in New South Wales to supply our own requirements. ’ ’ 
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WILD LUCERNE. 

(Stylosanthea mucromta). 

G. B. BROOKS, Director of Agriculture. 

I N view of the numerous inquiries being made regarding this interesting leguminous 
X)lant, the following notes axipertaining to its distribution and habit of growth 
may be of interest. 

Stylosanthes mucronata (Wild Lucerne), a native of tropical America, appeared 
in the TowmsviUe district many years ago, the writer noting it on the outskirts of 
the city as far back as 1912. It is now widely distributed along the coastal areas, 
being m evidence from Cooktown to St. Tjawrenct?. 

When grown under favourable conditions, it has a close resemblance to ordinary 
lucerne. In habit of growth, how^ever, it is more recumbent and spreading, forming 
a dense green mat when closely grazed down. 

A Summer Annual. 

Stylosanthes is a summer-growing annual, api>eariug in early 8i>ring and lasting 
well into the winter. This is a feature of considerable importance as, unlike most, 
winter-growing legumes, its ax)p*earaiicc every season is assured. Krom observations 
made in the Mackay district it would aj)pear that its period of seeding is during 
late summer. This late-maturing habit may, in all probability, be a handicat) to its 
self-j)ropagation in the more temperate districts owing to the season being too short 
for seed production. 

The angular-shaped seed is smaller than that of ordinary lucerne .and has a 
tough bristle attachment about g inch in length with n characteristic hook at the end. 
These hooks project from a fan-shaped container, a unique proviso for distribution 
in that they readily attach themselves to Ihe hairs on the legs of stock, &ti. It is 
likely, however, that the main source of distribution is through stock grazing on the 
plant wdien it is in the seeding stage, a heavy germinal ion usually eventuating from 
the manure 

Its first ap|»earaiico in a district is invariably in a railway station yard as a result 
of stock having fed on the plant prior to trucking and the dung getting kicked out 
during train delays and shunting. Straying slock grazing in the yard then distribut<* 
the ydant along the roads. 

Wild lucerne j)refers ti soil with a firm bottom for its f^stablishinent, tind rarely 
shows up in deej) loams where veg(‘tatioii such as tall grass is in evidence. Those who 
desire to give this useful pasture a try-out will therefore obtain best n^sults by 

sowing on a comparatively hard seed-bed and mulching with a little farmyard 
manure. 

The Departmental stocks of seed arc exhausted, but supplies may be obtained 
from Mr. F. G. IJurris, card of Michelinoro and t'Omi>any, Proprietary^, Tjimited, 
Post Office Box .37, Mackay. 

Feeding Value. 

In regard to the. feeding qualiti(‘s of Wild Lnceriie, the .following analyscf! show 
that it couiparea very .favourably wntU the orditiary variety 

ANALYSE.S OF WATER-FBF^J MaTERT.^T.. 


— 


(’aims, 

1920. 

Tuwusv ille 
1928. 

Townsville, 

1917. 

Townsville, 

1914. 



Per Cent. 

■ 

Per Quit. 

Por Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Protein .. 

.. 

12-4 

14« 

12*3 

17*7 

Corbohytiratos . . 


57-9 

49*7 

45* () 

41*0 

Fat . 


M 

I 2*5 ; 

0*7 

12 

Fibre . 


25-5 i 

26*3 j 

36-2 

31*9 

Ash 


13-1 

6*9 1 

5-2 

8*2 

Lirne 


1*852 

j 


1*6 

Phosphoric Acid 


0*201 

■ 1 

•• 

0*507 
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DISEASES OF THE PIG. 

E. J. 8J1KLTON, H.D.A., Senioi* Instructor in J‘ig L’nising, 

EXTERNAL PARASITES OF THE PIG. 

Blowflies. 

The ordinary blowfly, also rot'erred to as tlu‘ BheciJ Blowily, is a soureo of 
(Oiisiderable annoyance to livestock in this country, the damage and irritation 
resultant froni infestation by the larva> (maggots; oi' this tly being of considerable 
economic importance, though, as far as the j>ig rais(*r is concerned, the Joss sliould 
bo ivduct'd to nil, jn'ovided the stoek are carefully handled and given la-gnlar 
attention. 

In the pig, inf'estatioa by fly maggots follows the attaek of ilie insect u})on 
wounds following the Oji'eratio 2 i <jf castration or other operations, an<I from aeeidentat 
causes. The fly deposits fhe living larvsv uimn tln^ wounds, and in burrowing into 
the tissues tliey iniinediately set nj) irritation, followed by pus formation. I’nless 
the animiil is given immediate attention, this irritialiun may result in cojnjdieations 
such as will s(*riousJy reduce the coriunercial \Mlue. Treatment must, therefore, be 
largely preventive or such as would pr<»ve .successful in dealing with wounds of any 
d(^scri|ition. 

Prevention and Treatment. 

I'la ventive measures consist in efficient treatment of these open wcuinds, especially 
nhtui they are iiotiotsl after i>igs (boars in particular) have been fighting. The 
folhjwing healing ointmeJifs are recommended:— 

Aiifust j)fic Oila. —I’liis r<*ci]>e is specially advised for farm and homestead use 
for application to ojkui wounds, sores, &e. it is made up by dissolving 
1 ounce of iodof<»riii in 14 tUiid ounces of eucalyptus oil. When <piite 
ch'ur, add to it 1 pint of olive oil. Shake w’ell, bottle, and la lad. 

Another ])rescrip'tioii suitable for use on aged pigs in which the 
wounds are large and ihe healing ])r(K*ess more l<‘ngtliy combines the 
active ingr<'dients of the above with a more teiiacious and adherent l>asis. 
Olive oil is replae(-d by Stockholm tar. The formula in this case will be: 
I)i.ssolve 1. oiiuee of iodoform in 14 fluid ounces of encalyplus oil. When 
dissolved and quite cl<‘ar, add 1 pint of Stockholm tar. Shake well, bottle, 
and label distinctly as required. 

These antisoptio oils are to be preferred from a huimine and health standpoint, 
and as tliey stimulate natural healing processes, repel fbu's, and are to Ix' recomnumded 
in preference to koro.sene and fat or other local bush remedies, reliable as These may 
have ap|)’(‘ared to be in days gone by. 

! 

Other Parasites. 

Infestation by Hies, fleas, mosqiutoe.s, sandflies, bush ticks, Ar., vari(*s in its 
intensity in accordance with the care and attention given to pigs and by the environ¬ 
ment in whicli they are kept. Block ke)>t on low-lying swampy ai i^as are always liable 
to infestation by jairasites such as mos<|uitoes. l^igs kcj)t in paddock? in wlneli there 
is an abundant growth of blady or bush grass are liable to bush tick infestation, 
while j>ig jiaddock.s and yards on dry sandy ridges are more liable to infestation by 
fleas, sandflies, and mosquitoes than by ticks. 

Prevention and Treatment. 

Irritation caused by these jiarasiles can, to a large e.\teMt, be prevented or reduced 
if ample sujipHes of disinfectant solution are available and are sprayed regularly 
over the sty walls and round the food troughs, rvater-pools, and wfiilows, ami if 
the pens are kept clean and free from dust, mud, and rubbish, and if dung and 
urine-soaked bedding are regularly cleaned away ami buried or ploughed in. Dung 
heaps are hotbeds for the br(?eding of fiiirasites, and should not b(‘ permitted to 
accumulate. Plough all this mat ter in and the crops will benefit. 

Where pigs and esx>ecially young stock do sufl*er ns a result of infestation, it is 
wise to treat them, and thus prevent clieck in growth or development of other skin 
diseases following on abrasions by rubbing against posts, rails, &{\ 

An efticient and cheap skin dressing may be made u)) of buttermilk or skim 
milk and flowers of sulphur; this will tend to soften the skin and jmt it into good 
condition. Bepeated washings with lukewarm Avater and the application of coconut 
and antiseptic oils or petroleum .ielly will do an immense amount of good even if the 
animals are not heavily infested with parasites. 

40 
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Control of Insect Pests. 

Tlie following fonmila> for <'Oj)trolliiig insect pests in piggevieH have been 
reeomiiu*n<kMl by the Chief Entomologist, Mr. R. Veitch, Dojmrtineiit of Agriculture 
and tStoifk, Brisbane: — 

Flif'S, —Koi-osene extract of pyrethnini will be found very eftieient wlieu used 
as a tliiii mist spray. This spray is made by soaking i lb. of fresh 
})yrethruni in 1. gallon of kerosene for two days in n cover<‘d vessel. The 
clear tlnid is then decanb'd and used in the spray jjumj). 

EZrtn.s’.--Kerosene e)»)Ulsion: Jdssolve 2 ounces of washing soap hi 1 (juart of 
>»oiling natt*r. Reniov(‘ from tin* and gradually stir in 21 ])iuts of ker(>Hene. 
The result should be a milky mass fn>m which the oil do«'8 not separate. 
Water is then add(*d to make 5 gallons. 

Trypan Blue—A Specific for Bush Tick Paralysis. 

Where scrub or bush ticks are suspected as being resjionsible for paralysis in 
pigs, it is recommended, particularly in the case of valuable animals and where scrub 
ticks are prevalent, that the animals should be Iboroughly examiu(‘<l every second 
or third day, as it has been statr'd that these ticks do not harm the animals during 
the first four days of attachment. 

It has been pr<»ved that tr^’-pan blue, injected under the akin, is a specific (or a 
suitable remedy) for this diseaH<‘ in the pig, for under enrefuJ treatment the 
j>aralysis soon imi)roves and in a few days the animal thoroughly re<'()vc*rs; one dose 
of the trypan blm* usually being sufficient. 

Preparation of Solution. 

A 2 ]KT cent, solution (about 0 grains t<» the fluid emma*) is ma(l<‘ by dissohiiig 
the trypan blue in boiling water, a se<liment falling us the solution cools, and 
this should be removed by filtering through a funnel in w'hieli a properly fohled 
filter paiK‘r is plac<*d, or a fine piece of clean linen which has j)revioii8ly been boiled. 
The hy]) 0 (lermic syringe and needle, necessary in this form of treatment, before 
being used should be placed in a vessel containiiig cold water, then placed over the 
fire and tlm water boiled for ten minutes; this to thoroughly sterili/.e the syringe and 
needle, which is now ready for use wdicn the solution to be injected has cooled. 

The injection can be maile anywhere under the skin, but the best positions are 
either in the front of the chest or behind tlie shoubler, the skin iji these positions 
being loose, a fold of w’hich is easily caught up. It is advisable to clip off the hair 
and disinfect the sjiot choseji In-fore introducing the needle. 

A dose for dogs, according to age and size, varies frojii 1 to 5 <lrachms, or 1 to fi 
teasfioonfuls; tlie dose for caha*s, foals, and i>igs, according to age and size, from 
i ounce to 2^ ouiu'es, or 1 to 5 4able.spooiifuls. 

In general, it would be i^referable for the ]>ig raiser to have the solution 
prepared by a ch«*mist to ensure accuracy of x>reparatiou and dosage. 

Itching of the Skin. 

Technically, it<-hing of the skin is known as “jwuritis. ” Pigs that are infested 
with external or internal parasites always a])pear to snft'er from itching c»f the skin. 
Ijice, ringworm, fleas, mange, tieks, mosquitoes, nettlerash, siiiihurn, sunsc.ald, each 
give rise to this condition, and they are all a source of annoyance to stock that are 
neglected and have not the benefit of a comfortable, warm, dry shed in wliic.h to rest 
or sleep, in all these cases, careful observation will enable the farmer to gain some 
idea of the actual cause of the trouble and suggest suitable methods of treatment. 

OTHER PESTS. 

Ill additifui to tin* internal and external jiarasites of the pig referred to, several 
other parasit(*s are of im])ortance, and those might he briefly referred to as parasites 
infesting j reserved meats. They are of greater interest to manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers than to producers,"but are, nevertheless, of interest. 

Thjb Bacon Fly (PiopMIo Ca,<tci) cosmopolitan jicst, and is better known to 
the manufacturer and retailor in the larval form—the larva"*. l>eing commonly known 
as jumpers. B(*si<les bacon, the fly will readily breed in cheese, dried fish, and oven 
in carri<»n. At times it h;js caused severe loss to bacon factories, but may be 
successfully combated by screening and maintaining highly sanitary conditions! 

Tur Baoon Wkevil (Dfrmestes lardarins and Dermesien vultnnm are not thought 
to cause very mm*h loss in stored bacon, though their presence has been frequently 
rcjmrted. Their hairy larva* are also to be found attacking skins and similar stored 
products. 
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FLIES, MOSQUITOES, FLEAS, AND LICE. 

Iji foiunioi) with othor nuimals, aro ofton hy lamse satal 

fliert, ;ui(l inosqiiitrx^s to hocIi an oxtoJii that tlif'V ran liavc no ]>oai*(*j jual inst<'a<i of 
lying down coinfoitably, as llioy should, ihry roam rostlossly abonl all day long, 
and wboia* fl(‘as and lioo also aro {.la^seiit thoy sprnd vary rontlcss nighth. 

Theso IrouhioR can, to a v<*i\\ largo oxtc'iit, hr |.Tovor>t('d by giving tho pigs a 
daily dressing (only a very sinaJl <)naiitity at each a])jilit*atioii) o1’ oil to whit-h a 
Jittie ki'rosono is jobhal. This will not (Oily help kooj. external parasites at bay, 
but will also act as an antidote to actual irritation and bittss. The pig has a 
tough skin ai\<l often carries a coarse coal of hair, but for all tliat his health may 
be prejudiced by ]>ara.silie infe,statio)i both ext«'rnal and internal. Where the skin 
is la.(M‘ratcd or badly sunburnt ami cracked, blowHies and house flies swarm arouiul 
and may Ik^ a source of danger to the- animal. Wounds resultant from castration 
and other operations are favonrablt' seats of attack by blowlUes, uiul such wounds 
Hhonld 1 k> carefully watched .and treated as refjuired. 

Home authorities a<lvocate painting atfe<‘te(l areas with a dilute .solution of 
iodin(‘, while zinc ointment or earboUsed ointment are excellent dressings once the 
W’ounds have lH*eii thoroughly cleansed by wasliing or syringing out. Anything 
that can be done to reduce irritation ami iiitlummatioii and assist healing will 
prove bcmeficial. 

.rreverition of attack is diffleult, but .something might also be altem])ted along 
these linOvS by getting rid of breeding grounds like manure heaps, where Hies breed 
freely. Swampy areas are breeding jdaces for uiostpiitoes and sand flies; and negleeted 
aecommodatiou and rubbish lying al'ojit harbours fleas and lic(‘. A gtmeral spring 
eleaning is well worth while. 


SUITABLE PIG FOODS. 

Lucerne, either for grazing or for cutting and tVedirig in the sty, is tlie l)est 
green f(?ed for the boar, sows, and young pigs. Wheat, oats, ry(‘, ami broadcast 
maize are also verj^ suitable as green feeds for grazing; climbing varieties of 
cowpeas can bo sown among the maize. 

Horghum should be fed only wlum mature. Rape is a fine winter crop, ranking 
next to lucerne for gr.azing jmrposes. Jerusalem artiehokes are ^ery hardy, ami grow 
well in light soils. TJie pigs should be turned in to harvest these after ihe plants 
have flowered. HweetjK)tatoes, suitable for warm distriets of good rainfall, are good 
for pigs W'heii fed with a small percentage of maize or other grains, and skim-milk; 
tliey arc utilised in the same manner as artichokes for grazing. 

Sugar beet and mangolds are excellent feed fed raw, and can l)e naidily stored 
ill a pit. Ih)tatoes sliould be boiled and fed with .skim-miik or maize; the water 
in w’hicli the potatoes liave been boiled should nut be given to the iiigs. Pumpkins 
can be largely grown; they shoubl be fed raw. Wheat and b.arley should be crushed 
and steamed for a few^ hours and fed with skim-iniik or wht'v. 

With regard to mill refuse (jxillard, bran, amt sweepings), the market value 
of these determines wdiether it pays to feed oii them or not, but a very little pollard 
mixed in milk keeps pigs growing and fattening wadi. Bran, wdiicli is properly 
rather a laxative than a pig food, is very useful for brood sow\s. Hweepings from 
mills, &c., should be used carefully, as they often contain a lot of rubbish. It is 
wise to soak the sw'eepings, so that any nails, nuts off bolts, or similar dangerous 
foreign objects may sink and be separated. 

Hkiiii'milk, butter-milk, and wdiey are widely used as food for pigs. 8kim-niilk, 
which shotild be fed with crushed grains or pollard, is a good flesh-producciiig food. 
It should not be used straight from the sejiarator, but allowed to stand an ln)nr 
or so, so that the gas may work out of it. When feeding butter-milk, always juM 
pollard or crushed wheat, barley, or maize; otherwise the ])igs will bo soft and 
blubbery when dressed. Wliey also should only bo fed when mixed wdth cruslu'd 
grains. 

To avoid any chance of tuberculosis, all milk products should be boiled before 
being fed to pigs. 
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THt GRAZING GELEOTION. 

POINTS IN SMAUU FLOCK MANAOEBIENT. 

J. L, Hoimje, Instructor, Sheep and Wool, 

A OOOB start on the selection with sheep is infinitely to be preferred to a bad 
one, and the first move to achieve this is in the selection of the right typte of 
ewe. No matter what preference the individual may have for a cjertain type of 
sheep, it is essential to success that he select a type suitable to the particular class 
of country he holds, the rainfall, the chances of hardship, and so on. To put the 
matter simply, that type of merino which may do splendidly in one district may be 
a total failure in another area. Generally speaking, the type selected should be of 
strong constitution without being so robust in the wool as to lose sight of quality. 
The rams to mate with these ewcH is a most important question. In the vast number 
of cases the rams should be more or less close to the type of ewe grased, and 
slightly stronger in the wool fibre. A strong contrast in the type of merino ewe and 
ram is not to be desired or encouraged. Too violent a contrast in breeding throws 
all ways. 

CULLING. 

Having firmly fixed in mind the type likely to do best and be most profitable 
head in a particular district, it is necessary to establish this type, and the 
simplest and quickest method is by culling the ewes. Throw out of the flock any 
ewe which does not conform to the type already decided upon. Want of constitution, 
want of si?5e, malformation, broadness in the wool fibre, possibly ultra fineness in 
the wool fibre, all constitute a reason for rejection. It is generally advisable for. 
the selector to breed his own ewes, and wdth this object in view, the young ewes 
also should be gone through for culls at a time when they arc showing sufficient 
length of fleece to make culling possible. 

THE BLOW FLY JETTING. 

The care of the flock is of the utmost importance and one of the peats most likely 
to be met with practically anywhere in Queensland where sheep are depastured is 
the attack of the blowfly. Very grave losses will occur unless an infestation is 
early detected and treated. If the attack is a bad one the best method to date takes 
the form of jetting. The formul® used is arsenic, 7 lb.; washing soda, 5 to 7 lb.; 
and, if desired, 1 lb. of soft soap to the 300 gallons of water. The pressure used 
to get the ingredient on to the skin varies according to the length of the wool. From 
1.20 lb. to the square inch up to 160 lb. should prove ettective in most eases, I 
favour draftiug off the sheep attacked by the fly and making up a hospital flock. 
These may then be observed daily and treated as required. Taking the blown sheep 
out of the flock also lessens the likelihood of attack to those sheep unaffected. In 
the case of ewes duo to lamb I am not adverse to crutching. 

INTERNAL PARASITES. 

More likely during some portion of the year worms will make their presence 
felt in the flocks. This may easily be detected by unaccountable loss in condition, a 
generally unthrifty appearance, the hiimpty back, white skin, and a debilitated and 
an®mic condition generally. 

The remedy is in drenching either with arsenic and Epsom salts, arsenic and 
bluestone, or bluestone and mustard. Particulars of all these remedies may be had 
on application to the Department of Agriculture and fitock. They are as follows:— 

No. 1— 

2 oz, arsenic. 

6 lb. Epsom salts. 

5 gal. water. 

Do^es— 

Full grown sheep, 2 fluid oz. 

Eight months to 15 months old, 1^ fluid oz. 

Under 8 months old, 1 fluid oz; 

No. 2— 

2 oz. arsenic. 

4 oz, bluestone 

6 lb. Epsom salts. . 

5 gal. water, 

Doses— " 

Full grown sheep, 2 fluid oz. , 

Eight months to 15 months old, fluid oz. ' 

Under 8 months old, 1 fluid oz. 
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- No. 

1 lb. fresh mustnrd. 

1 lb. bluestoiie. 

10 gal, water. 

Doses— 

Pull grown sliooi;, 4 fluid oz. 

Weaners, 12 months old, 3 fluid oz. 

Lambs, 8 months old, 2 fluid oz. 

ExtornaJ parjisites consist of liee in sheep and ticks. The remedy is in dipping, 
and this operntiou should take |)lace within one month or thereabouts after shearing. 
Care should be exercised in the choice of the material used for dipping, and the 
directions as to mixing followed exactly. 

I^imb uiarkiiig is an annual occurrence where breeding is gone in for, and 
should be done in an expert and cleanly manner. 

All knives and instruments used in the operation should Ihj thoroughly disLii* 
feeted before using, and a vessel of disinfectant p'.iced handy to the operator so 
that he may froqueiitly use the disinfectant during the proc(*edings. Old dirty yards 
should be avoided, and when practicable hurdle yards erected in the i)a(]dock whore 
the Iambs and ewes are to lx* let go. 

A preparation, both disinfcidaut and curative, should ai)]>lied to all lambs 
0]»erated upon,. Careful w^atch for the attacks of blowflies should be kept, find all 
lambs struck should be immediately' dressed. 

USE OF LICKS. 

TMiriiig tfie year it may lx* found that for no ayiparent ri'ason, apart altogether 
from a w'onn infestation, the sheep are not doing as well as they should. This 
state of affairs is likely to occur when the feed is going off and the protein content 
of the grasses consumed is low. A sheep lick is indicated, and the ingredients given 
should be those to replace defieieiicies in the pasture. As this subject is not a 
simple one it is adv isable for those interested to stale their particular (?ase and 
circnmstanci's to the Department. A prescribed lick for a certain set of circum- 
stauees is infinitely to be jirofi'rred to a lick wliicli, apart from being costly, may 
be (piib* unsuited to the occasion. 

CONSERVATION OF FODDER. 

To iny' mind the time has long since arrivtal when consideration should be 
given to this most important question. Veriods of drought may always be looked 
foi‘, and it is ecorionncally wrong that losses should occur with such persistence. 

Provision should be made in times of jdenty' and the fodder conserved for use 
in time of drought. On many' slu^'p areas the country lends itself to the harvesting 
of hush hay. A quantity should be harvested eaidi year w'heii jiossible, and stored 
away' from the ravagv'-s of the weather. 

When financial circumstances pv‘rmit it is advisable and economically sound to 
pnrcdiase well baled lucerne hay and maize grain at a pTic<* sufli<dently low to merit 
the expenditure for the purpose indicated. 

A careful pt rusal of the market reports ov*»r a period of years has convinced 
me that it is n justifiable business venture to purchase sheep feed for the purpose of 
conservation during flush years. 

Certain projverties may be so situated and served climatically' that the owners 
could grow their own feed for winter feeding and for use in time of drought. This 
is to be encouraged from every point of view. 

Lucerne hay has lieeii as low in price as .^Os. per ton, and maize has frequently' 
in years past been at 2s. 3d. per bushel and under. At these prices, jiius railage, 
both aommodities would pay if used for tlu' prevention of loss in the lloek.s in 
time of drought. The expenditure may' be looked upon as a, resi^rvo or a form of 
insurance against loss. 


SHEARING. 

SheaHng is harvest time for the w'oolgi’owor. Every care should be taken to 
letnove the fleece with the smallest possible knocking ab<>ut of the sheep. Apart 
from the actual shearing, tliere are other methods by which sheep are often treated 
roughly. Legging is to be discouraged. The shoots should not be too steep, and the 
sheep sliould bo released down the shoot as gently as possible. All cuts should be 
dressed with an antiseptic and curative preparatiou, Sheep should not lx? too long 
in the sheds, and shorn sheep should be removed to their paddocks with as little 
, delay its possible. 
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CLASSING THE CLIP. 

Aff shearing time is linrvest time for the selector, metlioda of iichievoing the 
best possible financial results must be employed. Too much stress cannot l>c laid 
on the Importance of correct classing. It is the duty of the elasser to get up the 
clip honestly and in sm‘h a manner as best to display same to the buyer. J think 
the greatest mistake made at present is to be found in careless and too heavy 
skirting. Every fieee(^ should be treated on its merits, and a reason forthcoming 
for uliateN'er yxvrtiou is skirted off. Too ofttm wool rolling is undertaken by 
unskilled liands who treat every fleece in the same manner—an evident mistake, 
ft is 'Well to keej) in mind that one should never force a line or “class uj>.“ Tf in 
doubt, put the fleece down, thus improving the top line by the aV.scnce of the 
particular fleece in tjucstion, and also improving tl>e lu'xt line by the melmuon 
of the fleece referred to. »So right through the elij> from fop fleeces down to locks. 

in small clijis th(> amount of wool available in a ccu’tain line should be either 
ascertained or carefully estimated, this with the idea of i)r«‘ssing so as to get fiivc 
bales or more where that is jx^ssible, thus avoiding Star “ lots. 


NOTICE TO SUBSClilBEKS. 

SPECIAL AND IMPOKTANT. 

t'lider the ConimonweaUh Postal Kegulatlons it is NO LONGEB 
PEKM1S81BLE to indicate the expiry of subscriptions ^Ith a BLUE 
CROSS on the first page of the Journal. So in the fnture that reminder 
will NOT appear. 

The need tor the strictest economy makes any other form of 
reminder at present Impracticable. THE ONUS OF REMEMBERING 
THE BATE OF EXPIRY OF, ANB RENEWING THE SUBSCRIPTION 
PROMPTLY 18, THEREFORE, PLACEB ON EACH SUBSCRIBER. 

As about 1,000 subscriptions expire each montli, the cost of a 
postal reminder is, in present circumstances, prohibitiTe. Readers will, 
therefore, appreciate tliat fact, and will, no doubt, help us to retain their 
names on our mailing list by kindly noting the date of payment of their 
snbscriptions and, on expiry, sending in their renewals at once. 

Instead of jnst sending the annual subscription—one shilling— 
along, it is suggested that, when renewing, they do so for two. or 
three years, or even a longer term. For instance, FIVE SHILLINGS 
would keep a name on onr* subscribers’ register for FIVE YEARS. 

By doing this subscribers would help greatly In reducing clerical 
labour, as well as aroid the inconvenience to themselves of posting 
annually the very small sniii necessary for their registration. 

Readers renewing their subscriptions should USE THE ORBER 
FORM on another page, which should he filled in FULLY and 
CORRECTLY. Renewals by letter do not as a rule give the essential 
information, thereby causing unnecessary waste of time and much 
inconvenience. The Form is also our record, and orders which come 
by letter regnlre special handling to adapt them to our card recording 
system. 

When an address on the Order Form is not that to which the 
Journal has hitherto been sent, attention should be called to the 
new address, and the former address given. This assists us to Identify 
subscribers, of whom we have many of the same name, often in the 
same district, as well as in different parts of the State. 

Women subscribers should add to their names the word " Mrs.” or 
“ Miss,” as the case may be. This Is a constantly recurring omission, 
and its correction causes a lot of unnecessary labour in cheeking 
electoral rolls and other references. Wives and children of subscribers 
should apply In the subscriber’s name, and so facilitate registration. 
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SILOS AND SILAGE. 

Bj G. B. R KOOKS, Diivetor of Aj.?rieiiltiire. 

T he experieiiccvs of dairy farmers during the reecut dry spell liavo convinced tlicni 
of tliO necessity of having a store of fodder available for feeding to stock in 
periods of fodder shortage, both to maintain the milk sui)ply and to save animals 
from ileath through starvation. 

The welfare of the dairyman, and the <lairyiiig imhistry generally demands that 
fruitier should be cousmved, not only for ptTittrls of severe drought but also for 
feeding to dairy stock as a siip)>lementary ration during the olf season, uhen the 
natural pastures have lost much of their feeding value. 

Fodder^ to be conserved in the iorm o.f silage, need'not necessarily necessitate 
a large ca]ntal rmtlay for tlve. «*onstruction of concrete structurt's, although the latter 
are to be preferretl winin' their erection is practicable. 

The growing of a crop of succulent material aiirl the |)resei ya.tiou of siudi for an 
extended period in a condition palatable to stock is an (»|>eiation tliat can be carried 
out by a fanner without previous oxj)erieiiee in silage-making. 

Successful silage production really ccnisists iu, first of all, expelling the air 
entangled in tl»e griu'ii material, ami then it.s <*xelnsion, and tin* more e»)m])lete tlie 
extdiision the niorr ]H‘rfeet is the silage. 

There an* two methods in vogue for attaining this objective. Hue is to stack 
the green crop in tin' oi>en and to ap]dy the necessary pressure to cons<»lidate it into 
a sidid airtijj'hi ma..ss, and the otlnn* is tt» ('onserve it iu an airtight conii>artment (H‘ 
('ontaiiiei'. 

STACK STORAGE. 

This lias gem.rally been looked up'-n as being a simjde and tlie least co.sdiy 
im tliod of storing material in a suecnlent state. The main draNvback to thp stack is 
the large amount of wastage that tak<*s pla<e through ('Xiiosurc to the atniosjdiere, 
wldle the raising of the bulky green material o\er the franu'^Muk also takes U]) a 
good deal of time. 

Full jiarticulars in regard to tin* ereetion of fram(‘W(vrk and lifting i‘ipii[iment 
art' detaih'd in a pamphlet on stack silage j'rocurable from tin* .1 )e])artm('Ut of 
Agriculture and Stock, Briabaiie, 

PIT SILO. 

This ,siIo has several features to <'omnu‘nd it. It can, for instance, be located 
in a hayshed and floored over, or it can be out iu the opi'ii and protected by a roof, 
Ir will be found invariably that the cost of excavating a ]»it, if labruir is allowed tV>r, 
will be just as cxiiensive as a concrete structure. Tke to|) portion at h'a.st will have 
To be bricked or concreted, and, should the subsoil lie unsuitable to pruvidt? reasonably 
smootli sides, this wdll have to be coutinued to the wlade «leplh. It is afhisable to 
raise the silo over ground level to the extent of several feet eitlnr )>y a brick or 
concrete wall, whicli -will increase the capacity and also be a j»ndection against 
straying stock. Iki obviate the necessity of radsing the cutter, a door can be left in 
a convenient ])ositi()n for tilling. A feature of eousiderable importance in a pit is 
that it can be easily filled with chatted matt'rial, the equipment neces.sary bein^' inucl) 
k!s.s expen.sivo than that n^piired for an overground structure. 

In the event of an ordinary chaltcutter being used, it is suggested that the crop 
grown be eitlser sorghum, sndaii, (jr one of the panicum family. Tlu* heavy mai/.c 
stalks are liable to .smash up the usual tyj>e of farm chatVeutter. A 2 li.p. (*nglne 
will generally be found to give sufiicieiit power for ehalling material to fill a pit. 

When filling is completed a heavy layer of green grass or lucerne should be 
spread over the surface and well trodden doAvn. Hearing invariably commences in 
the centre, causing rapid sinking; consequently a few minutes should lx* s]»eiit every 
other day for, say, a fortnight after filling iu treading it down against the walls in 
order to jirevent the access of air. 

OVERGROUND SILOS. 

Ill countries where it is the gxmcral practice to conserve green material iu the 
form of silage concrete is looked upon as being the most serviceable* material for 
the erection of a silo. A concrete silo is fire, ant, and acid proof, and is, moreover, 
practically everlasting. 

In regard to cost: This depends very largely upon eireumstaiicc‘s, such as the 
distance sand and gravel have to be transported and whether skilled labour would be 
employed in the construction. If let by contract the cost would probably be in the 
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neighbourhaod of thirty shillings per to«. Plans and specifieationg of various 
of, concrete silos are available on apx>li€ation to the Under Secretary, department clf 
Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 

The expense entailed in providing equipment for the filling of overgyottud t^iloSr 
more particularly those of 100 tons and oaw capacity, is fairly eonaiaerable. An 
ensilage cutter with either a blower or elevator attachment is really a necessity if 
large quantities of material have to be handled. To operate this machine, at Ichst 
a 5-h,p. engine would be required. An ordinary farm chalfcutter, to which an 
elevator has been attached by a link-belt chain, is sometimes used for chaffing 
ensilage; but lu handling, say, a heavy crop of maize, it is likely to prove an endless 
source of trouble. 

SILO CONSTRUCTION. 

Galvanised Iron. 

Silos built of galvanised iron have not been a success. The acids not oul^ destroy 
the iron, but variation in temperature detrimentally affects the ensilage adjacent to 
the walla, canaing mould. 

Fibro-Coment. 

Silos constructed of flbro-ccment sheeting attacliod to heavy studding in 
octagonal form have, on the whole, been found satisfactory. Care, however, has to 
be oxereised in the use of fork's in handling the material inside the silo. 

Hie capacity of a circular silo 14 feet in diameter and 24 feet high would be 
approximately 60 tons. A 16 feet V)y 30 feet silo would hold approximately 130 tons. , 

Silo Moulds. 

The Department of Agriculture aucl 8tock has a luiinber of moulds for use in 
the erection of circular reinforced concrete silos. Tliese moulds, which arc of throe 
sizes—viz., 14 feet, lo feet, and 17 feet diameter, respectively—are loaned to farmers 
for silo construction free of charge, but on condition that the borrovtor pays all 
transport charges on both forward • and return journeys between the Departnivnt's 
store in Brisbane and the site where the silo is to be erec'tcd. The 1 sorrower also is 
required to give an undertaking that the moulds will he returned in good order and 
condition and free from any adhering film of cement as soon as possible after the 
job is completed. 

SILAGE CROPS. 

In the selection of a c.roj> suitable for silage it will }>e found that there is a 
large variety to choose from. Maize is probably the most popular, producing a heavy 
yield of material and giving |jood-quality .silage. As an all round crop suitable to 
wide variations in soil and climate sorghum is outstanding. Although its feeding 
value is slightly lower tlian that of maize, its cropping qualities are bettered by some 
6 tons per acre. The yield of muiie or sorghum varies from 15 to 36 tons per acre, 
according to the conditions under wdiich they arc grown. 

By using a maite binder the cost of handling those crops <*an be very materially 
reduced than if harvested either by hand or slide cutter. 

Sudan grass, paiiicums, and millets are most useful crops for silage, more 
particularlv when a. wheat hinder is available for harvesting. The apj>roximate yields 
that may be expeeterl from those crops are—Sudan jmd White l^anicum, 12 tons; 
Common Panicum, 10 tons; and Japanese Millet, 9 tons |:)er acre. 


COMMON CAUSES OF SECOND-GRADE CREAM. 

Of the various causes of second-grade and ‘Mmrder-line ’^ ereain there is none so 
common as the contamination resulting from inefficient wasliing of dairying uteiiMls. 
Buck contamination may result from-—» 

Failing to wash up twice daily. Washing up with cold water, either once or 
twice per day. Leaving the separator unwashed at night. Failing to use W'ashiug 
soda to remove grease from utensils. Using objeetionable cloths or unclean brushes 
for washing up. Failing to scald thoroughly all utensils, brushes, &c., after ^washing. 
Failing to wash and scald cans on their return from the factory. Washing up 
utensils in poUnted water—rainwater is always |ireferable. , , 

There are many other ways, of conrse, in which the dairy farmer, sometimes 
nnwHtingly, may jeopardise the quality of Ills product. 
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^nscoers to Correspondents. 

BOTANY. 

Selected from the outward corrcitpondenxie of the Government Botanistf 
Mr. Cyril White, F.L.S. 

Hexham Scent. 

K.C'.B'. (Chinchilia.)— 

The specimen is Mcliloius parviponi, the Melilot or lioxham 8eent common as a 
naturalised weed in Queensland, it is sometimes known as Yellow .Lucerne, 
It has some value as a fodder, es})ecially in localities where ordinary lucerne 
and clovers will not thrive. It is, however, of annual duration and dies out 
with the apj)ron(‘h of hot ^vcathcr. This plant was boomed some years a|jo 
us a fodder under the name of King Island Melilot, but has never taken on 
to any extent, probably owing to the fact that the plant taints milk and 
luitter rather badly with its peculiar strong odour. .Stock seem rather fond 
of the idaiit when it is going ofi‘, but as far as our experience goes they do 
not seem to care for it very niuch iii its younger and more luxuriant .stages. 

Stink Grass. 

(ilughendcn)— 

The specimen is Eraprostw ciliancii.sis>, the Stink (Iriiss, a grass with a very wide 
distribution over the vvarm regions of the w’orld. It is naturalised in 
i^Uieenslaiul and New Bouth Wales, and lia.s been estaVdished for many years. 
It is generally regarded as of little or no fodder value. In Boiithern. 
(^)ueensJand it mostly grow*a as a weed of cultivation, along railway linos, in 
waste places, or, in fact, anywln^re where Ihe ground has been diknrbed. 

Milk Tainting Weeds. 

T.D.B. (Brigalow) — 

1, Sisymbrium (Orientale, the Tumbling Mustard or Oriental Kocket, a common 

weed in ciiltiv.atiou and a bad w’eed to taint milk. 

2. Lf pidium ruderalc, Pepj»er Cress, an exceeilingly bad word to taint milk, very 

abundant in Queensland in cultivation and in pastur(* lands. 

X ttapisirmn ruyosuin, (Jiant Mustard or Turnip Weed, a V(‘ry bad weed to 
taint milk. 

All three ])lant.s belong to the Mustard f.amily, Crucifera*, and arc coininon plants, 
wddely sj»read over the warm temperate regions of the world as farm w’eeds. 

Mustard Tree, 

V. H.W. ( Pittsworth)— 

The specimen is not NeedUwvood, but ApnphyVum anomalum, commonly called 
ATustaial Tree. Tn spite of its wiry brandies, it seems to be quite readily 
eaten by stock and is .sni<l to be rather n valuable fodtler. It does not gro\v 
to any great size, and we do not know that tin* wood has any particular 
value.* 

Prairie Grass. 

N.2. (Gradule) — 

The specimen is the Prairie Grass, Bromus unioloides. It is an annual grass, 
blit is one of the Ijest winter fodders in Queensland. Seed is obtainable 
through the ordinary commercial channels. Seed should be siwn in the 
autumn, and is commonly sown along with clover, about 2i) lb. of prairie 
grass and about 10 lb. of clover seed to the acre. 

Tie Bush. 

V.B. (North Arm)— 

The specimen is fVicKstroemia indica, sometimes known as Tic Bush. The local 
name refers to the fibrous nature of the bark. This shrub has been accused 
of poisoning stock on various -occasions and has rather an evil reputation 
among stock owners. A few' years ago feeding experiments were conducted 
at the Animal Health Station, Yeeroiigpilly. At the end of the exi>erirnent 
the animals were emaciated, and during the c-ourse of feeding they developed 
diarrhoea and passed a certain amount of blood with the faeces. They 
recovered, however, when juit on to normal feed again, and we should say 
they certainly ate more of the shrub than they would have under natural 
conditions. 
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Milk Tainting Weeds (Pepper Cress, Wild Carrot, Fish Weed, Stagger Weed, 
Indigo, Snuff Weed). 

A.A. (Gatton)— 

The have been flctermineJ ris follows: — 

1 htkI ‘J. Both furn .s of Lriiidiiim rudtrole (UoLpor Ures.s). One of thu worst 
nn}k*taintin}^ Aveeds we possess. 

Aplam IrptofihyUumj generally called Wild Carrot, though this name more 
eorrectly belongs to an allied i)lant, Dauru,^ hrarhuitas. Both are t»ad 
milk-tainting weeds. 

4. **<rii( hiria didyma (Bitter (*ress or Wart (.'ress). An exceedingly had jnilk- 

tainting weed. 

5. Chf no podium trinuf/ularr. (Fish Weed). As the name suggests, this plant 

gives a'somewhat fishy flavour and odour t-o milk and cream. It is quite 
a useful fodder, hut has h.ad tainting ]>ropertio.s. 

<). Sldchyn orrmsos (Stagger Weed or AVihi -Mint). This jdant causes 
staggers or shivers iii working stoek, hnt ordinary resting paddock stock 
seem to In' (puite nnaffeeted hy it; in fact, it is generally looktal upon 
by dairymen as a useful fodder. We <io not know the extent to which 
it would taint milk, but like a great many of these herbaceous ])lants 
it wouhi pr(d»aldy give a sojnewhat weedy flav<air. 

7. J Hdipofrra ((iistroliii, a speeies of Indigo very cMumnon in the Lo<‘kyer 
Valiev. It has b(‘en sus[»ected of b(‘ing poisonous to slock, but ft^eding 
ti’sts have^always given negative re.snlls. 

S. (Uiiiifitdi( (o'hicuhiriH, sonieiime.s called Snuff Weed. We should say this 
WH'(‘d would taitit milk badly, but doubt if stock would eat it in auyiiiing 
hut very minut«‘ (juautities. 


Wild Mint. 

K.W.U. ((»ym))ic)— 

Tlic specimen is the Wild Aliiit or Narrow-leaved Sage, hinvvifolki, a 

Jiative of North Ameri<'a, which has appeared as a weed in the Pittsworth 
district, Uiid is now giadnally hi»roa<ting to other parts of tlie State. This 
idant was rt*sj)0iisible for serious losses in trav'clling stock some little time 
ago, and feeding tests have since proved it to be very poisonous. Its 
if:i)!ie«liat(* (‘radicatiou is, therefore, recommended. 


Groundsel. 

S.Jv.K. {P(»mona)— 

Ilie specimei) is JhurharU hidimifi>Ii(i, the Groundsel Bush, a native of South 
Anu'rica, now a eommon naturalised weed and a great pest in several 
localities in C^ueensland. It has been acens<‘d of ])ois(ining stock, but 

feeding tests earried out some years ago at the Animal Health Station, 
Yeerongpilly, gave negative results. After about a fortnight's fcx’iding 
on the jilant the animals were merely very enmeiatod, thus proving that 
though the ])lant may not aetnally be poisonous it has no fo'lder value 
whatsoever. If your ](>s.s of cows was due to vegetaldc poisoning, w’o shouhl 
say some plant other than the Baccharis wa.s the cause of tlie trouble. 


Points In Pig Feeding. 

E..T.C. (Caboolture) — 

Tomatoes, encumbers, and pineapples are all foods whieh may be used to 
advantage in the feeding of pigs, but, of course, their commercial value 
usually means that they are too exjjonsive to be elassod as profitable pig 
foods, and when their value is reduced by bruising, dam,ag(', and decay, 
their food value is also reduced, and they become risky, and sometime.s 
ev’on poisonous. Afost fruits carry less food value when unripe than when 
fully matured, and this refers to* tomatoes as w'ell as others, though there 
is no actual danger of poisoning in feeding green tomatoes, provided, of 
course, they ate fed in conjunction with other more concentrated feeding 
stuffs, like pollard, and barley meal. From the point of view of checking 
diseases and })arnsites, most fruits are better fed in a cooked form, this 
referring to \inripc fruit also. 
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Qenerdf /*^otes. 

Siait Changes and Appointments. 

Department of Agriculture an^ Stock, 

Brisbane, 3rd Novemtwjr, 1^32. 

iVlr. John Smith, general manager of the Farleigh sugar mill has been appointed 
iniUowiiers’ representative on the Farleigh Local Sugar Cane Prices Board, vicu 
Mr. D. L. McBryde, resigned. 

Mr. R. S. Sigley, Dairy Inspector, Crow’s Nest, has been transferred to Coproy, 
and Mr. D. F, Keith, Dairy Inspector, from Cooroy to Crow’s Nest. 


A rearrangement of the headquarters of a number of stock inspectors has been 
made in t!»e Department of Agriculture and Stock; and, in future, the following 
officers will be stationed at the jdaces mentioned:— 


J. B. Card no 
J, P. Dowling 
D. (hilhano 
A. G. Smyrell 
W. J. Bheahan 
S. C. O. Jessop 
J. J. Shelvey 
H. A. McDonald 
J, Wyvill 
S. B. Mvles 
0. P. Joyner 


Wluton. 

Gayndah. 

Toogoolawah. 

Bowen. 

Clermont. 

Toowoomba. 

Helidon. 

Jandowae. 

Helidon. 

Kingaroy. 

Kingaroy. 


Mr. E. Broughton, Elimbali, has been aptvointed an Honorary Inspector under 
the Diseases in Plants Acts. 

Mr. A. F. Uhlmann has been appointed an Honorary Ranger under the Animals 
and Birds Acts, in respect of the Kipper Ring Lagoons,* near Bedcliffe. 

Grade Standard for Plums. 

A Regulation has been issued under the Fruit and Vegetables A(*t, providing for 
a grade standard for plums marketed in Queensland. 

The Regulation provides that no variety of plum shall be sold in the State of a 
les.seT diameter than the minimum prescribed for the undermentioned varieties:— 


U inch. , 

. inch. 

Little Gem 

Burbank 

Evans’s Early 

Giant Prune 

Blue Rock 

Pond ’b 

Tibbits 

President 

Early Orlean? 

Grand Duke 

Jiiuch. 

Black Diamond 

Magnum Bonum 

Coe ’s Golden Dro).* 

Kelsey 

Doris 

Wicksoii 

Duffy’s 

BalUna 

Wright’s Early 

Shiro 

Santa Rosa 

Beauty 

Wilson 

Foymosa 

Angelina Burdett 

Sultan 

October Pnrplc 

Brumbies on Beerburrum Settlement. 

A Proclamation has been issued declaring the Parishes of Beorwah and Canning, 
situated in the Brisbane Stock District, to be a district for the control of ‘ ‘ brumbies 

or wild horses for the period fronj 1st December, 1938, to 31st March, 19J3. 

The Beerbutrum Tobacco Settlement is 

embraced iu the abovcmentiojied 


parishes, and numbers of horses which have been running wild ifi the scrub have 
been causing much ooneern to the settlers in the district. Action egu now be 
taifien during the period specified above to rid the settlement of trouble from straying 

Stock.: ' . " . , • ' ., 
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Be one of the “LUCKY ONES” 

buy your tickets from the— 

Lucky Black Ca^ 
Golden Casket Agency 

. _. nn»n.nnm ^ 200 ALBERT STREET, 

Mail Order Tickets, 5/10 Brisbane. 

Posted same day. I X^lease mention Queents* 

MM%di^lipp0titedday<tfJ)mmnif* landlA^icultuml Journal 
; ■■ _ - when replying. 
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Economical Excellent 

ED 

VINEGAR ESSENCE 

6J ounces make J-gallon of pure, aromatic, 
delicately flavoured vinegar 

At ALL Stores for 2s. 6d. 

SAVE ON YOUE VINEGAR 
Manufactured by 

TAYLORS, ELLIOTTS, & AUSTRALIAN 
DRUG PTY. LTD. .*. BRISBANE 


SUB! 






Statens Seeds—Best by Test 

For best seeds, pit keenest prices, you cannot 
beat us for — 

Sudan, Imphee, Saccaline, Pumpkin— 
Beaiidesert or Cattle—Paspalum, Rhodes 
Grass, Molasses Grass, Japanese Millet, 

White Panicum, Canary Seed, Broom 
Millet, Cow Peas. Lucerne Seed—Gen¬ 
uine Hunter River broad leaf. Canadian 
Wonder Beans, Greenfeast Peas, Seed 
Maize, all the best sellers. 

Farmer's produce consignments receive our best care. 

State Produce Agency Pty. Ltd. 

Agricultural Seadtman, Farm Fradace Auctioneers, 

Sailing and Receiving Agents Qld, Egg Board, 

, afO*aS8 Roma Streot, BtiabaiM 
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j^ural Topics. 

Butter Fat Content of Milk. 

The butter fat eoiitent of tlie fiivi. «ud subsequent deliveries of loilk (hewnfrom a 
cow vftri(3S eorisiderably as will noted fn^in an analysis of tlie milk fi'om three cow's 
as tabulated hereunder 



t Cow All. 1 

i JbVit iVr Ci'ut. 

i ('ow A'o. 2 

i Vat Pi’V Cent. 

Cow No. li 
I'at IVr Cent. 

First portion .. 

.. i 0*9b 

1-60 

1*60 

Second port ion 

. , ■ 2 (>t) 

3-20 

3*25 

Third portion .. 


4-10 

5 00 

Fourth portion (strippings) .. 

. . ; 9-80 

8-10 

8-30 

Weights of Bacon Pigs. 





The following, simple inethod of (.‘stiinatiu^ the ap)>roximatv‘ dressed weight of 
pork and Imcou pigs when the a<daal live weight is known is worth aiding. Assuming 
that the actual live weight of a prime ipiality liacon pig is 17(.) Jl)., and that it is 
desired to estimate the dressed weight, as is done in Queensland in the ymndiase of 
pigs by the pt*()j)ri(daiy bacon factories— 

Actual lite weight, Hd lb. 

Deduction between live weight and dresstid w(‘ight averages about HO }>er cent. 
IMultipJy the actual w^dglil (J70 ll>.) by 7. From the result (1,100) cancel 
the nought, or last figure, and the remaining figures (in this case IIP) 
will rej»resent the approximate dressed w'cight in j)ound8. 

Thus, a ])ig w^eigliing .170 lb. alive is estimated to dress out at 110 or 120 lb. Tliis 
may not be actually correct, Init it is a good estimate that for practical ^mrposes will 
be found to fill the bill and prevent uiidue errors in marketing, avS HO per cent, off is 
a general deduction, allowing both for the actual loss in offal at slaughter and 
shrinkage in trajisit between farm and f.actory. The actual loss is heavier in light¬ 
weight pigs and lighter in the heavier weights. 

To Prevent Calves Sucking Each Other. 

When calves are fed in separate pens, do not release them until the taste of 
the milk ration h}i.s left the mouth. When ealve.s are four weeks old they should 
l>c given a small ration, such a,s bran or ground nu*als, in a dry state in a trough, 

so as to be available as soon as they have finished their liquid ration. They wdJl be 

occupied in consuming the dry ration until the taste of the milk has left their 
mouths and will start picking the i)astuTage. The calves should at all times have 
access to a clean supply of drinking water. Do not allow calvt's to run with lieifers, 
as the calves sucking tlie udder may cause udder troubU's when the heifer fri'shens. 

A Lonely Bush Grave. 

In answer to a correspondent seeking the history of a lonely, but well tended 
grave, near Dal by, Mr. .T. Shaw Thompson, editor and proj)rletor of the ‘^Dalby 
Herald,*' has courteously given us the following information: — 

In regard to the grav<? at the foot of the Buiiya Mountains, this is known as 
Gertrude’s Grave." It is fenced and has a headstone engraved: "Maria Gertrude 
Carbines, 15/5/3840-17/5/1866/’ and on the reverse; "This hallow'ed spot is 
Gertrude's Grave." This ])ioneer woman died in childbirth while her husband was 

on his W'ay to Dalby for medical assistance. The gi’ave w’as regularly attended and 

the fence painted, up to 1914, l)y someone, presumably the husbaini. After that, 
the grass grew over the grave and the fence fell into disrepair, and whoever had 
been tending the grave (and no one know’s whom) had eitlier died or removed very 
far away. In .1923 attention was drawn to the neglected grave by Mr. Abraham 
Hertzberg, who visited the mountains that year; and, as a result, the grave was 
restonjd and an iron fence erected by the pe»ople of Dalby, and the grave is now 
regularly looked after. 
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Tb« Ko^’oe and tbe Qarden. 

OMR BABIES. 

Vnder this headiiig a series of short articles hy the Medical md 
Nursing Staff of the Queensland Bahy Clinics, dealing with the welfare 
and care of babies, has been planned in the hope of maintaining their 
health, increasing their happiness, and decreasing the number of avoidable 
cases of infant mortaUty^ 


INFANTILE DIARRHCBA. 

It is not many years since large numbers of babies in Queensland died every 
year from diarrheeal diseases. During the years 1890 to 1903 every tenth baby born 
died before reaching its first birthday (from all causes). During the past five years 
this mortality has been reduced to much below one in twenty.’ (hi onr annual 
birth rate, which is not far from 20,000, this has meant the saving of more than 
1,000 lives every ydar, which is surely a remarkable fact. Diarrhoeal diseases, often 
occurring in formidable epidemics in summer months, were the largest cause of 
the former high death rate. Infectious diarrheea now causes few deaths, but, like 
a snake in the grass, it is still venomous. 


Our Beat Defeuee. 

Against this our best ..defence, and our only hope for reducing deaths from 
diarrhoBla to a minimum, is a clear understanding of its causation. Unfortunately, 
fhere has been no subject on which more obscurity, more confused thinking, more 
foolish traditions and absurd beliefs have been prevalent. All these have been a 
direct cause of the high mortality. Until recently nearly every mother when asked 
the cause of her baby's illness, wodld reply, as a matter of course, teething," 
and many think so still, though it is nonsense. This deadly nonsense has l^en 
the cause of iimumerable infant deaths. Teething never killed anybody, Kecently 
some mothers will tell us that the cause is "gastro-enteritis," or as they call it 
for short, * * gastritis.'' Unfortunately these are but names. They convey no 
knowledge, but hide much ignorance. They are just big words, which send the 
mind to sleep. 

Let us try to make this matter so clear tliat even the simplest, if they will 
only attend, can understand. Diarrhoea is the passage of frequent loose or watery 
motions. It is caused by the presence of some irritating material in the bowels. 
The bowels are trying to expel this, and so the motions are frequent. The contents 
of the bowel ate being hurried through, and so they are watery. All sorts of 
things will cause diarrheea in babies, but we may divide them into two classes. 

Food BlarrlKBas. 

These may occur in artificially fed babies at'any time, but are more frequent 
during hot weather. The baby is given unsuitable food or more food thfm he 
can digest, so that the excess ferments inside. Sometimes the system of feeding 
is wrong. Sometimes his mother is feeding him carefuU^, but kind friends give 
him things he ought not to have. If he has learnt to crawl, he may hw piStdl 
up some rubbish and swallowed it. Perhapa he is being given cow^s milk wMch it 
stahj or dirty and rapidly becomes irritating in hot weather. Perhaps he has been 
tery thirsty on a hot day, and his mother, instead of jfiving him water, has given 
him too much milk. Perhaps he has had a feverish illness, and his mqther h^s,; 
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UNEQUALLED FOR FINENESS 
AND LIGHTNESS OF TEXTURE 

BICKFORD’S 

“AERO” BRAND 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 

Bickford’s Aero " Brand Arsenate of Lead is so fine that you can 
spray all day without choking the spray noKstle, It contains a high 
perc-entage of Arsenic to give the greatest killing power, and sets a new 
standard in its low soluble arsenic content—will not scald or burn the 
foliage. Bickford's Aero " Brand is fully guaranteed, and in whatever 
proportion used will give superior control. Maximum coverage assured 
whether used as a wet spray or for dusting. No dearer tlian inferior 

SUPPLIED IN CONVENIENT PACKAGES. 

ORDER FROM YOUR STOREKEEPER. 

A. M. BICKFORD & SONS, LTD., 

Tank Street .*. Brisbane 

4a 


Unbeaten 

Champions 

Australorp Cock 
and Hen 


Bred and Owned by Messrs R. and C, Cocks, Toowong 
(324 Egg Strain). Reared and Fed on 

<D> POULTRY FOODS 

The Feed of Outstanding Quality 

Manufacturors—^ 

DENHAMS PTY. UMITED 

'Phone: B 1581 Roma Street, BRISBANE 
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t/fe FARMF 


Xi' ia p«rman<»nt, fir©-proof, sanitAryj and 
ncottomioal. Owr FEKfi B(X3KLET, “ Coneret^ 
—Ifa ITpt^B on tbo Farm,*’ contains intcrtiatirtg 
and useful infonnatioa for farmers. WHto 
for a copy, 


lACETCEMENT 



-f. 

cJifn j 

ViU:)i^K^.- Darha., 

^ ricFCf'* STR^i;:'! 

BRlSBANt- I 


Your Carburettor Contrds 
Your Fuel Bill 

unH i»plMe 

i^H make d Carburettor. 

Bl DllIlIr'rAUlM^ DTV I TA BWSBANE, TOWNSVIUA 
fiLittlnaiunn'a ni*| Llv«| KOCKHAMVTON. TOOWOOMBA. 


^ • f Get Your Old Cream 

MLCOnOTniSCI cans Retmned 

Coiisign to Brunswick Street Station by goods traint end we will 
return thetu like new in a few days. A TBIAL OKDBK WILL 
OONVINCK YOtJ. 

Owr Cash With Order Prices are asfoUcws • 

2 qoL 3 gal, 4 gal, 6 gal. 6 gal. 3 gal. 10 gal. ^ 

«/- 8/6*9/- 10/- 11/- 13/- 18/-wA. 

New labete where required free* 

Please add 9d. pw can for freight where prepaid stations. 

Now Can Lids ioJU emg am oem» 3/6 each* 

Ofir Cnlg Addraaa: 

MACKIE & WILSCP 

Sheet Metal WorJe^e, Mamfaeliatm 0 / oB tfyetee 
Dairy UtenaUe, Oxy Aeetylerie fTaldeiw and rSm«r|[. 
LUTWYCHE ROAD - - BOWmi BRIDGE - 

, , ,, :■ ■ ’Phone: M3920 
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diet totcRcl of giving him more water and less food. All thoi)e 
things cause diajrhcea. The tiroatmoiit is very simple. Give him a teaspoonful of 
castor oil to help to clear out tho irritating material. Give him no milk and Stop 
>11 <0Pd, but let him drink plenty of very weak barley water. Keep him on tliis 
johov two or throo days. Wlien ho improves give him scalded whey made from 
junket* If over eight or nine months he may also have arrowroot, <;orndour, or 
>ago boiled with water, and if really hungry a small finger of baked l)i’ead. When 
hm motions g^t right, add milk to his food gradually. 8o treated, most cases of 
fbod'dlarrhicoa got well rapitily. Only long-standing and neglected' cases are 
oMihate and sometimes waste and die, 

jDlArrhoaas. 

These occur espociaby in tho oarly summer, and are a much more serious matter. 
Your baby has swallowed disease germs, living bacteria, which are the cause of 
his illuoss. Often the attack begins suddenly with high fever and much weakness. 
Often it begins gradually, so that you may think it a simple food-diarrhteifi, but 
in spite Of castor oil and barley water you find baby is no better next day, but 
worse. Medical treatment is urgently necessary in all these cases, and you should 
goo a doctor at once. 

But the responsibility for preventing these illnesses, for keeping germs from 
getting inside the baby, rests with his mother. If the baby is on tiie breast he 
runs very little risk with ordinary care. If he is bottle-fed you must take the 
greatest care. Bo not blame the milkman. Boiling or pasteurising kills all disease 
germs. Therefore the germs must have got into the milk after boiling or pasteurising. 
Vhey wore carried there by flies or by the mothers fingers, and they can -be carried 
into foods made from dried or condensed milk just as easily. The flies may have 
deposited tho germs on tho rublK*r teats, or on the dummy, which you know the 
baby ought not to have. Constant care and watchfulness are the baby’s safeguards. 
If you iio not know how to keep the baby ’s food safe from infection, the nurse 
at the baby clinic will show you, X^o ifot wait until your baby is sick, for then 
it may bo too late. 


Orchard )^o^es for January. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

A ll orehanla, plantations, and vineyards should Ik? kept well eultivated and free 
from w<H>d growth; in the first jdaee, to couservo the moisture in the. soil, so 
necessary for the proper development of all fruit trees and vines; and, secondly, to 
Imvo any weed growth well in hand before tho regular wet w?ason commences. This 
advice is especially applicable to citrus orchards, which frequently 8iiff(?r from lack 
of moisture nt this i>er3od of the year if tho weather is at all dry, and the young 
crop of fruit on the trees is injured to a greater or less extent in consequence. 

Pineapple plantations must also be kept well yvorked and free from weeds, as 
when the harvesting of the main summer crop takes place later on, there is little time 
to devote to cultivation. If this important work Jias been neglected, not, only does 
the aetuai erop of fruit on the xdants suffer, but the plants themselves rccoive a 
;;aetbaAk,- 

be kept well worked, and where the soil is likely 
io.%asii badiy, of there is a deficiency of humus, a green crop for manuring may be 
planted, pi^uld the normal wet seasan sot in, it will then soon cover the ground 
without injufy tq the banana plants. Wien necessary, banana plantations should be 
OSMpiUfod. how, usin|[ a complete manure rich in potash and nitrogen. Pineapples may ; 
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also be manured, using a eomijositiou rich in potash and nitrogen, but containing no 
^id phosphate (superphosphate) and only a small ptjreentago of bonemeal, ground 
phosphatic rock, or other material containing phosphoric acid in a sloii?ly available 
form* 

Bananas and pineapples may still be planted, though it is somewhat late for 
the former in the more southern parts of the State. Keep a good lookout for pests 
of all kinds, such as Maori on citrus trees, scale insects of all kinds, all leaf-eating* 
insects, borers, and fungus pests generally, using the rcm<?die8 rocommonded irt 
i)opartmental publications. 

Fruit fly should receive special attention, and on no account should infested 
fruit of any kind be allowed to lie about on tho ground to become the means of 
bret'-ding this serious pest. If tivis is neglected, when the main mango crop in the 
South and the early ripening citrus fruits arc* ready, there will be an army of flies 
waiting to destroy them. 

Be very careful in handling and marketing of all kinds of fruit, as it soon^ 
spoils iu hot weather, even when given the most careful treatment. Further, as^duting 
January there is generally more or less of a glut of fresh fruit, only tho best will 
meet with a ready sale at a satisfactory price. 

Grapes are iu full season, and in order that they may be. sold to advantage 
they must be very carefully handled, graded, and packed, as their value depends 
very much on the condition in which they reach tho market and open up for sale, 
Welbeoloured fruit, with the bloom on and without a blemish, always sells well, 
whereas badly coloured, immature, or bruised fruit is hard to quit. 

One of the greatest mistakes in marketing grapes is to send the fruit to market 
before it is properly ripe, an<l there is no better way to .spoil its sale than to try 
and force it on tho general public when it is sour and unfit to eat. 

Bananas for semiing to the Boiithern Slates require t<> be cut on the green side, 
but not when they arc so ijiunature as to be only purlially filh‘(l. TJie fruit must be 
well filled but show' no sign of rijaming*, it must be carefully graded and packed and 
the eases marked iu accordance with the regulations under the Fruit Cases Acts and 
forwarded to its destination wdth as little delay as possible. 

I’ineapples should be packed when they are fully developed, which moans tliat 
they contain euflieient sugar to enable the fruit to mature properly. Immature fruit 
must not be marketed, and if *4111 attempt is made to do so the fruit is liable to 
seizure and the sender of the fruit to prosecution under the abovenamed regulations. 
Further, the fruit must bo graded to size and the number of fruit contained in a 
case must be marked thoreon. Jinmaturo fruit must not be sent. For canning, 
the fruit should be i)artly coloured; imumturo fruit is useless; and overripe fruit 
is just as bad. The former is deficient in colour and flavour and the latter is 
‘*winoy^' and of i«)or texture, so that it will not stand the necessary preparation 
and cooking. 

Should there be a glut of bananas, growers are adidsed to try and convert any 
thoro^iihly ripe fruit into banana figs. 

^ fruit must be thoroughly ripe, so that it will peel osmily, aud it should be 
laii'tn a single layer on wooden trays and placed in the sun to dry. If the wt?ather 

is Settled, there is little trouble, but if there is any sign of rain th^ trays must be 

stacked till the weather is again fine, and the top of the stuck protected from the. 
rain. To facilitate drying, the fruit way be cut iu half lengthways. It should be 
dried till a small portion rubbed betw’oen the finger and thumb shows no sign of 
moisture. It can be placed in a suitable box to sweat for a few days, after which it 
can be dipiicd in boiling water to destroy any moth or insect eggs that may have been 
laid, on it during the process of drying and sweating. It is then placed in the sun 

to dry off any moisture, and when quite dry it should bo at once packed into boxes 

lined with clean white paper. It must bo firmly i>acke<l, when, if it hiis been 
properly dried, it wdll keep a considerable time. It can bo used in mdny ways, aud 
an excellent substitute for raisins, sultanas, eurranls, or other dried fruits U8e<i 
ill making fruit cakes and other comestibles. Banana figs will be found useful for 
home consumption, and it is possible that a trade may be built up that ^ill ablBorb 
» quantity of fruit that would otherwise go to waste. 
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THE QRANiTE BELT. SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

J ANUABY is a busy mouth in the Granite Belt, and orchardistH are fully toeeupiod 
gathering, packing, and marketing the crop of midscason fruits, consisting of 
plums of severai kinds, iioaehea, nectarines, pears, and a^vples. The majority of thestj 
fruits are better keepers and carriers than those that ripen earlier in the sern^on; at 
the same time, the period of usefulness of any particular fruit is very iiinited, and it 
must be marketed and disposed of with, as little delay ns possible. 

With the great increase in production, owing to the large area of new orchards 
coming into bearing and the increasing yields of those orchards that have not como 
into full profit, there is not likely to be any market for immature or inferior fruit. 
There will be ample good fruit to fully aiipjdy the markets that are available and 
accessible. Much of the fruit W'ill not carry far i)cyon(i the metropolitan market, but 
finn-fleshed plums, clingstone poaches, and good firm a])p1oM should siajul tins Journey 
to the Central District, and, if they are very carefully selected, l»andled in a maniuir 
to prevent any bruising, and properly graded and packed, they should carry as Dtr as 
Townsville. Growers must remember that, given a market fully sujjplied with fruit, 
only such fruit as reaches that market in first-class condifion is likely to bring a prit c 
that will pay them; consequently the grower who takes the trouble to semi fjothing 
but perfect fruit, to grade it for size and ♦'olour, to pack it carefully and honestly, 
placing only one sized fruit, of evcui quality aJid even colour, in a case and packing 
it so that it W'ill cari^' without Imnsing, and, when opem-d up for sale, will show 
to the best advantage, is ijretty c<‘Vtain of making good. On the other liaiid, the 
careless grower wdio Homls inferior, ba<lly graded, or liadly packed fruit is very likely 
to find when the returns for the sale of this fruit are to hand that after paying 
expenses there is little, if anything, left. The expense of Jtiarketing the fruit is 
practjcany the same in botlj eases. 

Then why “spoil tlie ship for a ha'j»’ortli of tar’’ aftiu* yon hav<‘ gone to the 
expense of pruning, spraying, manuiing, and wibivatiiJg your orchard ? Why not 
try and get a jnnximuiii return for your labour by mark(?ting your fruit* projtcrly? 
The jiacking of all kinds of fruit is a fairly simjde matter, provided you will 
remember— 

(J) That the fruit must bo fulij" developed, l)ut yet <pute lirm when gathered. 

(2) That it must he handled like eggs, as a. Vn-uised fruit is a 8])oilt fruit, and, 
when packed wdtli sound fruit, sjX)iJs them also. 

{',)) That only one-sized fruit, of an even degree of rti>eness ain.l colour, must 
bo ])ack(Hl in a case. 

(4) That the fruit must be so packed that it will not shift, for if it is loosely 
packed it will )k' so bruised when it reaelu^s its destination that it will be 
of little value. At the same time, it must not be packed so tightly as to 
crush tho fruit. 

If tlute id.!nple rules are borne in iniml, growers will find that much of the blame 
they frequently attribute to the fruit merchunls or middlemen is actually the result 
of their own lack of care. Fruit that ojKms uj> in the pink of condition sells itself, 
whereas any fruit that opens up indifferently is hard to sell on any except a bare 
market, and on a. glutted market i.s either unsaleable or realises such a j)oor price that 
the grower is frequently out of pocket and would have been better oft' had he not 
attempted to market it. 

If spraying with arsenate of lead, and systematic bandaging, has been properly 
carried out, there will be comparatively few codlin moths to destroy the later rijwning 
pip fruits; but if these essential operations have been neglected or carelessly carried 
out a number of moths null hatch out and the eggs laid by them will turn to larvae 
that will do much damage, in some cases even more than that cuiiscd by the first 
broods that attack the fruit ns S4)on as it is formed. Where there is any likelihood, 
'therefore, of a late crop of moths, spraying with arsenate ot lt?ail must be continued 
if the late crop of pip fruits is to bo kept free from this serious pest. 

Fruit lly must be systematicaJly fought, and on no accoimt must any fiy-iufected 
fruit be aUowed to lie about on the ground and bnvd this ]«e8t, to do further damage 
to the later ripening fruits. 



Citrus orcliitxda will ii6t‘d to be kept weii calti^^ted i» tbo Witirmtet 

ef the State, (uh 3, where neefeesary, the trees shoiiid be irrigated* It ^ale ia»eot» ire 
j^eaeat, the trees should be either sprayed, or, better stilh treated with hydroeyaiiic 
'acid gas,; ■ ■’"’:''', 

Western grapes are in full season, and if they are to bo sent long by- 

rail then they are all the better to be cut some hours before they are packed, as this, 
tends to wilt the stems and keep the berries from falling off in transit. *fhe fs^it 
must l>e perfectly dry when patted, and should be as cool as possible. It must be 
drmly packed, os a slauk^paeked case always carries badly and the fruit opens up in 
a more br less bruised condition, . , ' ^ 


■farn) J^oteS for January. 

F ield.—T he main business of the Aeld during this month will be ploughing and 
|.>roparing the land for the potato and other future crops, and keeping* all 
growing crops clean. Great care must be exercised in the selection of seed potatoes 
to. ensure their not being affected by the Irish blight. Never allow' weeds to seed. 
This may be unavoidable in the event of long-continued heavy rains, but every effort 
should be made to prevent the weeds coming to maturity. A little maize may still be 
sown for a late crop. Sow sorghum, imphee. Gape barley, vetcJies, psmeum, toosinte, 
rye, and cowpeas. In some very early localitkjs potatoes may be sown, but there is 
considorablo risk in sowing during this month, and it may be looked u|>on merely as 
an experiment. Plant potatoes whole. Earlynsowii cotton will l)e in bloom. 

On coastal and intercoastal scrub districts, where recently burnt-off scrub lands 
are rtmdy for the reception of seed of summer-growing grasses, sowing may commence 
as soon as suitable weather is exi>erienced. Much disappointment may b©^ saved, and 
subsociuent exponditure obviated, by ensuring that only good germinable grass seed 
is sown, of kinds and in quantities to suit local conditions, the circumstances being 
kept in mind that a good stand of grass is the principal factor in keeping down 
weeds and undergrowth. 

In all districts where wheat, barley, oats, canary seed, and similar crops have 
recently l^ecn harvested, the practice of breaking up the surface soil on the cropped 
areas should invariably be adopted. Soil put into lit condition in this way will 
^^trap^^ moisture and admit of the rains percolating into the subsoil, where the 
moisture necessary for the production of a succeeoding crop can be held, provided 
attention is given to the maintenance of a surface mulch, and to the removal, by 
regular cultivation, of volunteer growths of all kinds. If not already seen to, oil 
harvcstiul; machinery should be put under cover, overhauled, and the woodwork 
painted whore required. 

Whore maize and all summer-growing “hoe<J^^ crops are not too far advan^d 
for the purpose, they should be kept in a well-cultivated condition with, the horse hoc. 
Young maize and sorghum crops will derive much benefit by harrowing; them, in the 
same direction as the rows are running, using light lever barrows with the tines set 
back at an angle to obviate dragging out of plants, but the wprk should not be done 
in the heat of the day. " 

Quick-maturing varieties of maize and sorghum may still be sown in the early 
part of the month in coastal areas where early frosts are not expected- 

fSiiccession sowings may be made of a number of quick-growing summer fodder 
crops—Sudan grass, Japanese and French millet, whit© panicum, and liberty millet 
(panicum). In favourable situations, both ^ * grain and ** saccharine ^ ' sorghuhm ‘ 
may still bo grown; also maize, for fodder purposes. , : 

Fodder conservation should be the aim of everyone who derives a living from 
stock, particularly the dairyman; the present is an important period to plah cropping 
arrangements. Exclusive of the main crops for feeding-off (when foddOr is suimble 
for this purjwse), ample provision should be made for onsilag© cro|>s to be conserved 
in^silo br stack. As natural and summer-growing artificial grasses ipay he teatpeetod* 
to lose some of their succulence in autumn, and more of akin winter and early 
the cropping / ^ay-out ^ ’ to luovide a continuity of succulent gi'cen foddoir thtong^k^t 
tW season iSlls for thorough and deep cultivation and the building up of the lemlity 
and,Moisture-holding capacity Of the soil- Piafiter's friend (sorghum) ms2? bb towh , 
as |i broadcast crop at the latter end of the month for cutting cm feeding M 
in Ike autumn and early winter. Strips of land should be prepared also for n 
suctoslbn seeing about the second Wedk in February^ and fpf 
/drops* '.v''-' 
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COMWIED FROM TBtISQHAPHIC RKPOETS. 
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■liii 
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SHADE TEMPBBATDBE. 

1 

1 

Kainfau. 

PlibijctB and ^tatlooB. 

Means. 


Extremes. 

■'1 

Total. 

Wet 


< s 

Max. ' 

Min. 

Max. 

Pate. 

Mlu. 

Pate. 

Pays. 

CoatiaL 

Oooktown 

Herbertoo 

In. 

20*90 

Peg. 

87 

Peg. 

74 

Deg. 

91 

23, 24 

Peg. 

(58 

26 

Points. 

Nil 



85 

59 

95 

22-24 

.52 

6 

no 

3 

Eockhamptoo 

2008 

87 

00 

00 

23 

(5(5 

*'2 

122 

8 

Brisbane 

30-02 

78 

00 

86 

14 

53 

10 

297 

11 

Darlino Dowtis. 

Palby 

20-99 

79 

54 

86 

5 

! 40 

10 

292 

* 13 

8tAnthorpe 


71 

40 

78 

5, 31 

83 

10, 20 

248 

14 

Toowoomba 

•• 

73 

51 

82 

f> 

I 39 

10 

262 

12 

Mid-interior. 

Oeorgetown 

2«-«9 

98 

i 

1 70 

10(5 

24 

i 

i 62 

i 7 

i 

i : 

I ' 

3 


20-91 

94 

1 6.3 

104 

22 

1 53 

' 21 

46 

3 

29*95 

85 

, 58 

97 

22 

! 

; 

1 49 

2 

Weetem. 

Burkctowu 

i 29-92 

1 90 

1 

i 71 

103 

23 

i 62 

1 3 

! 

38 

2 

Boulla .. t. 

1 29-92 

. 93 

i 58 

108 

24 

i 49 

3 

1 87 

2 

Thargomindah 

, 29*90 

i 


09 

30 

1 43 

i 21 

1 2 

i 
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RAINFALU IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. ' 


TlBLlI BHOWWO fHB ATIRAOK BAISttALL FOR THE MOHTH OF (JCTOnBR, IN THR AGRICOl/rURAl. 
intmSCTB, T0GS1TH8B WITH TOTAl EAIKFAW DORIKQ OCTOBER, 11^ AND 1931 FOB COMPABISOB. 




AVEBAGB 

Totai * 


Averaob 

totai 



EaINFAIL. 1 

EAlNfAU. 1 


Eainfali. 

EsIFFAll. 

Plvisdous and Stations.! 


1 

No. of 

Yrtirs’i 



Divisions and .Stations. 

1 

No. of 





Oct, 

Oct., 

Oct., i 


0(*.t. 

Years' 


Oct., 





1932. 

1931. 1 



EO' 

1932. 

19.31 




cords. 





cords. 



North Coast. 






South Coast — 






In. 


In. 

In. ! 

continued — 

In. 


Tn. 

In. 

Atherton 


0-91 

31 

0-40 

i ll ; 

Nambonr .. 

2*91 

36 

3-34 

0*99 

I'aims 


2-1.5 

50 

0-49 

6 23 ! 

Nanango 

lloekimtnidon 

2-25 

50 

3-33 

0-87' 

Cardwell 


207 

00 

1-15 

3-40 ; 

1*75 

45 

i*22 

0 50 

Cooktown 


1-07 

50 

O' 

0-15 ' 

Woodford ,. 

2 42 

45 

7-50 

0-86 

Herberton ,. 


0-97 

46 

MO 

0*57 i 






Ingimm 


1-96 

40 

0-52 

3-35 1 






InntBfaU 


3-02 

51 

0-09 

4-57 

Darling Dotons. 





Vosnnan Mill 


3*17 

19 

0-77 

4-40 





Townsville .. 


1-41 

61 

0*10 

3-08 ! 

Dalby 

2 00 

62 

2*92 

2-39 






1 

Emu Vale .. 

2-14 

36 

3-30 

1-00 

Central Coast. 






Jimboiu* 

L87 

44 

2*52 

1-91 






Miles 

1*96 

47 

2-20 

1*84 

Ayr • • 


X*00 

45 

0 

ro9 1 

Stanthorpe 

2-54 

59 

2-48 

2*10 

SSii^erB Towers 


1*05 

01 

0 

0 82 

Toowoomba 

2-55 

60 

2-62 

1*31 


0*69 

60 

0*00 

1-01 

Warivick 

2-28 

67 

3*63 

1*33 

Mackay 


1*69 

01 

0*21 

i 1-18 





FxoMiplne .. 


3-74 

29 

0*08 

i 0-90 






St. Lawrence 

•* 

1*78 

61 

1’68 

0-24 5 

Maranoa. 





* Oooit, 






Eoma 

1-73 

58 

1-11 

0*72 



2*19 

83 

4*37 

2*68 






l^abs^ !! 

ii 

1*07 

2-54 

40 

81 

6*28 

2*97 

1*47 

0*58 

State Farms^ dhr. 





! * 

i^bhamhUiit 

•* 

2*47 

ni 

45 

II 

3-01 

5*17 

2-46 

0*80 

2-20 

1*01. 

Bungeworgorat 
Oatton CoUego 

1*88 

1*99 

18 

33 

0*71 

2-60 

0-82 

1-00 

. ■ ... 

!! 

2*50 

45 

4*74 

1-17 

Obidio 

1*33 

33 

1-54 

0-33 




61 

3;69 

2*38 

Hermitage .. 

1*80 

26 


0-97 



207 

2*5$ 

2*61 

62 

53 

60 

8-09 

3*48 

5-90 

im ■ 
0*65 
128 

Kalri 

Mackay Sugar Ex* 
periiuent Station 

1-00 

1-42 

18 

35 

0-28 

'-ST 

0*88 

094 

t 
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MTRONdMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND, 

Tim id CoMPtJTBi) by D, BGLTNTON, F.R,A.S., and A» 0 . JJCXjINTONi 


igtaiES Of SITNBISE, SUKSST. AND 
MOONRISE. 


AT WARWICK. 


MOONlUSliJ. 



DtH^cinber, 

1932, 

1 Junuary, 

1 1933. 

j Deo., 
i 1932. 

j 

! jftii., 

! 1933. 

. 

.Rises. 

Sets. 

1 Rises. 

Sets. 

Rises. 

' Rises. 






a.m. 

a.m. 

1 

4r51 

6*31 

5*8 

6*47 

7*39 

9-37 

2 

4’5l 

6*31 

5*4 

0-47 

' 8*4.4 

10*33 

3 

4*51 

6-32 

5*4 

6-47 

9*40 

11*27 







p.m. 

4 

4*52 

6*38 

'6*5 

6*48 

10*61 

32*21 

5 

4*52 

6*33 

5*6 

6*48 

11*47 

1-15 






p.m. 


6 

4-52 

6*34 

•5*6 

6*48 

12*41 

2*9 

7 

4*53 

6*34 

5*7 

6*48 

1*86 

8*5 * 

8 

4-53 

6*85 

5*8 

6*49 

2*27 

4*0 ! 

9 

4*53 

6*35 

5*9 

6*49 

3*23 

4*54 i 

10 

4-53 

6*36 

5*10 

6*49 

4*17 

6*47 I 

11 

4:64 

6*37 

6*30 

6*49 

6*12 

6-37 1 

112"' 

4*54 

6*87 

6*1! 

6*49 

6-7 

7*28 ! 

ia 

4*54 

0-38 

512 

6*49 

7*0 1 

8*8 i 

14 

4*54 

6*88 

5*13 

6*49 

7*53 j 

8*40 j 

18 

4*54 

0*39 

5*14 

6*49 

8*41 i 

9*9 : 

16 

4^65 

0*39 

6*15 

6*40 

• 0*26 1 

9*40 i 

17 

4*56 

6*40 

! 6*16 

6*48 

10*3 1 

10*11 j 

18 

4*56 

6*41 

1 6-17 

6*48 

30-35 

10*42 ! 

19 

4-56 

6*41 

1 6*18 

6*48 

11-7 i 

11*18 ; 

20 

4*57 

6*42 

1 6*18 

6*48 

11 89 ; 

12*0 1 






a.m. 1 

a.m, : 

21 

4-57-i 

6*43 

5*10 

6*47 

•*' i 

12*49 

22 

4*58 

6*43 

5*20 

6-47 

1210 : 

1*48 ; 

23 

4-58 

6*44 

521 

6*47 

12*45 : 

2*52 : 

24 

4*59 

6*44 

5*21 

6*47 

1*21 1 

3 *59 j 

25 

4*59 

6*46 

5*22 

6*46 

2-7, i 

5*8 ! 

M 

50 

6-45 

5-23 

6*46 

3*3 i 

0*15 I 

27 

6*0 

6*40 

5-24 

6-46 

4*7 1 

7*18 : 

28 

5*1 

6*46 

5-24 

6*45 

6*14 j 

8*19 1 

29 

5-1 

6*40 

6*26 j 

6*46 

6*22 1 

9*14 ! 

80 -j. 

5*2 

6*47 

5*25 ^ 

6*44 

7*80 , 

10*9 ! 

Si 1 

; 

5*8 

6*47 

5*26 j 

6*44 

8*36 1 

115 ! 

1 


Phatn of the Mmii, OceiiNofienSy Ike, 

i} Dec. <l First Quarter 7 45 a.m. 

13 „ O Full Moon 12 21 p.m, 

21 }) Last Quarter 6 22 a.m* 

27 ,, 0 New Moon 9 22 p.m. 

Apogee, 10th IJoC'eniber, at 10.12 p.Di. 

Perigee, 20th December, at 11.20 a.m. 

Mara will be paaalng from wesit to oast of Keptuno 
at 6 p.m. on the. r>Mi at a dlstapee of rather more than 
3.diameters of the Moon northward. 

Mercury’s tnovemewts, apjiarentljf westward 
amongst the etnrs on the l)or<ler of Onihluous and 
Sw>rplo. will iKf arrested on the 14th, after which It 
will pro<K*eii steadily eaetward in Orphinens. 

The Australian summer Solstice will occur on 
22nd December, when the Sun reaches its most 


An interesting conjunction of the Moon and Saturn 
will occur early In the evening of the 2Ptli, when the 
planet wnl| be li degrees northward of the cfescent- 
sliaped Moon, about an hour and adialf before they 
sot. 

Mercury, In conjunction with the Sun on the 4th, 
will set 39 mimites after it on the let of December at 
Warwick: on the ir>th it will riw; at 3.48 a.m., one 
hour seven lulnviteH Ixdon* the Sun. 

Venus will rise at 2.59 a.m, on the 1st and at 3.1 
a.m. on the 15th. 

Mars will .rise at 12.18 a.m. ou tlic 1st and at 1139. 
p.m. on the 15th. 

Tiipiter will rise at 12.53 a.m. on the 1st and at 
12.1 a.m. on the 1.5th. 

Saturn will set at 10.15 p.m. on the Ist and at 9.22 
p.m. on the 15th. 

The Moon's path during December will be in Sagit¬ 
tarius on the ist, in Oaprlcormts 2nd and 3rd, In 
Aquarius 4th and 5th, in Pisces Uth, 7th, and 8th, 
in Arles on the 9t.h, iu Taurus 10th, 11th, J2th, and 
IHth, in Domini 14tti and 15tii, iu (Tancer 10th and 
17th, in lAH't 17th, 18th, iDtli, and 20th, in Virgo 
21st, 22nd, and 23rd, in Lil>ra on the 24th, in Scorpio 
i25th, in Orpldncus 20th. ami again In Sagittarlm". on 
the 27t.h and 28tb, in Cnpricomus on the 29tli and 
aotli, and In Acpiarlus riju the 31st. 

instead of the full Mooh hn Christmas Day as last 
year, the evening will be moonim, affording ht;tter 
opportunities for nothing tho const<,11ations, including 
Aquarius, Pisces, Aries, Taurus, Ocuiini, and Cancer, 
arching from w'est to east, somewliat to the north. 
Another arch from Orion to the Southern Cross will 


4 Jan. 
12 „ 
19 „ 
26 


^ First Quarter 2 24 p.m. 
O Full Moon 6 86 p.m. 
}) Last Quarter 4 16 p.m. 
A ]^6w Moon 9 20 a.m. 


i Apogee, 7th January, 11.86 a.m. 

I Perigee, 28rd January, 12.48 p.m. 

^....t__ __________ 

For piaoeB west of Warwick and nearly in the aamo latitude, 28 d^eea 28 miiratM S. add 4 
mtontOE for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 mlautea to the tlmee given 
above for Warwick ; at OoonalwinrU, add 8 mlnul^; at St. George. 14 n^utee; at CuttBamnllai . 
24 minutes; at Thargomindah, 83 minutee; and at Oontoo, 48 minute. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when the moon 
will be in the drat quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon wiU rise somewhat about the time 
sets, and the moonlight then extondsnllthrough the night; whenat the first quarter .the moon 
lilieb somewhat about tix Imurs before the sun sets, and it is moonUght only till about midnight. After 
moon It will be later each evening before It rises, and when in the last qharier it will not generally 
tin after 

< tt must be remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the refaKtive 
positions of the eon and moon vary conalderatdy. 

. (All the particttiais on this page were computed iot this Xoumsl, and stmuld not be 
ieim>duced wjtimut aolm^ 
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